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The following abbreviations are recommended for use in 
references: JASBL.; JASBSc.; and YBASB. 

The volume and year numbers will be the same for the 
three parts of the Journal. 

The new form of issue will constitute a third series of the 
Journal of which the history is as follows:— 
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Article No. 1. 


Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture during Pallava Rule* 
as evidenced by inscriptions.^ 

By B. Ch. Chhabra. 
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The Pallavas. 

Some fifty years ago, hardly anything was known about the 
dynasty of the Pallavas who for many centuries held sway over 
the coast of Coromandel, although their architectural monu¬ 
ments,^ especially those at Conjeeveram (Kancipuram) and 
Mavalivaram (Mahamallapuram),* had excited the admiration 
of travellers.* Since then the history of this forgotten empire 
has gradually been built up mostly from its own epigraphical 
records,^ a fairly large number of which has in the meantime 
come to light. While it is now possible to WTite a consecutive 
account of the Pallavas,® there still remains a great deal of 


1 Presented as Thesis for the Degree of Ph.D. of the University of 
Leyden, Holland. 

2 J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, Cave 2'emples in India ; A. H. 
Longhurst, Pallava Architecture (Memoirs Arch, Surv, /wrf., Nos. 17, 
33, 40); A. Koa, Pallava Architecture ; etc. etc. 

2 Some writers give Mahdhalipuram as its Sanskrit equivalent, but 
that is confusing ; for the jilace wiw evidently named after its foimder 
Mahdmalla Narasiipbavarman I. 

* Some travellers like the Venetian adventurer Nicolao Manucci 
and Jacob Haafner, a servant of the Dutch East-India Company, have 
left an accoimt of the monuments of Mavalivaram. Cf. J. Ph. Vogel, 
A.iSJ., 1910-11, p. 49, and Bijdragen, LXXIV (1918), p. 177. 

6 Hultzsch, South Ind. Inscr., Vols. I-V; R. Sewell and 
S. K. Aiyangar, Hist. Inscr. South Ind., 1932. 

® History of the Pallavas of Kanchi, Madras, 1928, by R. Gopalan is 
such an attempt. Some more recent works are : Rev. H. Heras, The 
Pallava Oetiealogy, Bombay, 1931, and Studies in PaUava History, Madras, 
1933 ; K. P. Jayaswal, History of India, 160 a.d. to 360 a.d., Lahore, 
1933 (especially the chapter on the Pallavas). 

( 1 ) 
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uncertainty, chiefly with reference to the beginnings and the 
early history of their rule. This is due to various causes: (a) 
the inscriptions are dated not in any known era, but in regnal 
years ; (6) some of the royal names occur repeatedly, while 
almost each of them has again a number of birudas or ‘ sub¬ 
sidiary names ’ added to it; and (c) hardly any reference to the 
Pallavas is made in contemporary epigraphical records, litera¬ 
ture or itineraries. 

In view of the limited scope of this paper, it is not neces¬ 
sary to enter into discussions on the several controversial points 
regarding the history of the Pallavas, but a brief sketch, mainly 
based on Mr. Gopalan’s History of the Pallavos of Kanchi, is 
given here to facilitate references. 

Starting from c. 200 a.d. the Pallava power gradually rise^ 
to a mighty empire in Southern India. It reaches its climax 
in the 7th century. Thence begins its decline, and after the 
9th century it is no more heard of 

The epigraphical records during the period from c. 200 to 
c. 350 A.D. are very scanty, being limited to three Prakrit 
charters.* They are, on paleeographical grpunds, assigned to 
the flrst half of the 4th century. The donor, Sivaskandavarman, 
is styled dharrnamahdrdjddhirdja * and is stated to have per¬ 
formed the sacriflces agnistoma, vdjapeya and a4vamedha.^ 
Maharaja Bappa-svamin, presumably Skandav^arman’s father, is 
praised for having previously made muniflcent gifts. It is 
also clear from these charters that the Pallava dominions at that 
time extended from Kane! as far north as the river Kistna in 
the Telugu land. 

In. the prasasti on the Allahabad pillar,^ the list of the 
southern rulers, that surrendered to Samudragupta, includes, 
Kaiiceyaka {i.e. belonging to Kanci) Vii^nugopa. This was 
evidently one of the Pallava kings coming after 8kandavarman. 
As a contemporary of Samudragupta, he must have lived in the 
middle of the 4th century. 

For the next period from c. 350 to c, 850 a.d. we possess 
a series of Sanskrit charters ® which allow us to establish a 


1 On page 1 Mr. Gopalan says about tiie Pallavas : ‘ the dominant 
South Indian power for about seven centuries *, viz. c. 200 to c. 900 a.d. 
It is questionable whether the expression used can rightly bo applied 
to the Pallavas during the first 2 or 3 centuries of their existence. 

2 Mayidavolu {JEpi. Ind., VI, pp. 84ff.), HXrahadagalli {Epi. Ind., 
Vol. I, pp. 2ff.) and British Museum (Fleet, Ind. Ant., IX, pp. lOlff. 
and Hultzsch, Epi. Ind., VIII, pp. 143ff.). 

2 About the same time in Campa, the king Bhadravarman assumed 
the title dh^rnimarnahdrdja. CJ. Cho Dinh Rock Inscr. ed. by M. Bergeigne 
{Corpus. No. XXI, p. 199; R. C. Majumdar, Champa, Inscr. No. 2). 

The original being : aggiuhomavdjapey^satn^hayaji dhammama^ 
hdrdjddhirdjo Bhdradddyo Pallavdiyi Sivakharftdavarno, etc. 

Fleet, Oupta Inscriptions, p. 13. 

® Gopalan's History, p. 41, where the chief ones are enumerated. 
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list of the Pallava kings in order of succession. Most of the later 
records are composed partly in Tamil as well. Four or five 
of them, of the 7th~9th centuries, furnish a complete genealogy 
of the earlier sovereigns. From the 7th century onwards, 
besides copper-plate charters, inscriptions on stone also begin 
to appear. • 

After Vi^nugopa the Pallava chronology continues to be 
uncertain, and the relation between the Pallava kings of the 
Prakrit and those of the Sanskrit charters is far from clear. 
Meanwhile an important s 3 nichroni 8 m is supplied by Lokavi- 
bhaga,^ a Digambara Jain work by Simhasuri. It is mentioned 
there that one Sarvanandi copied it in the l§aka year 380 which 
is stated to correspond to the 22nd regnal year of Simhavarman, 
the king of Kanci. This gives the year 436 a.d. as the initial 
date of the reign of this ruler. Further particulars regarding 
this king Simhavarman are, however, still wanting. Nor has 
his identity so far been established beyond doubt.* 

We are on comparatively safe ground from Simhavi$nu 
(c. 575-c. 600 A.D.) onwards. He and his direct descendants 
until c. 800 A.D. form the line of Simhavi^nu and are distinguished 
as the Great Pallavas; for it is they who w'ere the founders of 
many rock-cut shrines and structural temples—magnificent 
specimens of sculptural ornamentation. From these famous 
monuments of the Pallavas, the later Dravidian art of Southern 
India takes its origin. 

Simhavf^iiu, also knovm as Avanisimha, waged wars against 
the Cojas, the Pandyas and their allies. He advanced as far 
south as the delta of the Kaveri, and annexed that part of the 
country to his dominions. A sculptural representation of this 
warlike prince, attended by his two queens, is found, in bas- 
relief, in the northern niche of a cave-temple, known as the 
Adivaraha Mandapa, at Mavalivaram. 

His son and successor, Mahendravarman 1 (c. 600~c. 
630 A.D.) is the most remarkable of the Pallava monarchs. An 
ardent Jain in his earlier life, he was later persuaded by one 
Appar to worship Siva. Herein, too, he displayed immense 
zeal, as is evident from the numerous rock-cut Siva temples 
excavated by him at Vallam, Mahcndravadi, Da|avamlr, Siy>a- 
mangalam and Pallavaram. It was at his initiative that 
entire temples began to be hown out of the Jiving rock. His 
aesthetic taste found expression likewise in other arts ; for he 
himself was a poet and a musician. He is the author of the 
burlesque Mattavildsaprahasana and is also associated with the 
so-called * Musical Inscription ’ at l^dukkotta. His various 
birudas, such as maUavildsa, gunabhara, vicitracitta, lalitdnkura 


1 Discovered and noticed by R. Narasiiphacharya in My8, Arch, 
Rep. for 1909-1910, p. 45. 

2 Gopalan’s History^ pp. 43, 66. 
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and the like, seem to allude to these accomplishments. His 
long reign was, however, not marked out by the arts of peace 
alone. He had to experience military encounters as well. In 
his days there commenced that deadly enmity with the Calukyas 
which continued for a century and a half and resulted in the 
ultimate extinction of both the dynasties. Pulike^in II (609- 
642 A.D.) of the Oalukya dynasty conquered Vengi, the northern¬ 
most territory of the Pallavas, lying between the mouths of the 
Kistna {Kr§na) and Godavari. He appointed his brother, 
Kubja-Vi^nuvardhana, as a yuvardja (viceroy) to govern that 
country. The latter, in course of time, made himself independent, 
and thus became the founder of the Eastern Calukya empire. 
In the Aihole pradaMi,^ Pulike^in II glories in having inflicted a 
humiliating defeat on Mahendravarman I at his very capital, 
Kaiici. The latter also, according to the Ka^akkudi plates, 
claims a victory won at Pullalur,^ but does not state who his 
adversaries were.* 

The southern niche in the Adivaraha Mandapa at 
Mavalivaram contains a second group of three standing figures, 
representing Mahendravarman I and his two queens, sculp¬ 
tured in bas-relief. The inscriptions, mostly cut on the pillars 
of the cave-temples excavated by this king are usually short 
dedications. That of Siyyamangalam, for instance, consists of 
a single stanza and records the simple fact that the temple in 
question, called Avanibhajana-Pallavesvara,* was excavated by 
the king Lalitankura. The last-mentioned compound as well as 
avanibMjana are mere hirvdas of Mahendravarman I. In the 
same fashion, various other hirvdas'B liuI the respective designa¬ 
tions of the temples occur in the other inscriptions of this 
class. 

Narasimhavarman I, surnamed Mahamalla (c. 630-c. 666 
A.D.), the son and successor of Mahendravarman I, in the course 
of his martial activities, avenged his father upon the Calukya 
king Pulikesin II, by vanquishing the latter in several battles. 
He even seized the Calukya capital Vatapi (now i^adami in the 
Bijapur district of the Bombay Presidency) and won thereby 
the Tamil title of Vdtdpikorjda ‘ Conqueror of Vatapi ’. On 
that account he is comi^ared to Agastya w^ho, as is related both 
in the BdrmyaT^^a ® and in the MakdbMrata,^ subdued the demon 
Vatapi. While the Kuram charter ^ is particularly instructive 
in this regard, a partly obliterated Pallava inscription on a 


^ Epi. hid., Vol. Vi, p. 11. 

2 Dr. Hultzsch has identified the place with the present PaUur in 
the Conjeevaram taluk in the Chingleput district. See Gopalan, p. 89. 
2 According as Mr. Gopalan supposes, they were the same Calukyas. 
^ Now calle<l Stambhedvara. 

® Bomb, ed., Ill, aarga 11, 43. 

Bomb, ed.. Ill, adhy., 96-99, 

7 Vol. I, p. 144. 
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rock ' at Vatapi (Badami) itself certifies the fact of its conquest 
by Narasimhavarman I. Not only does it contain the name of 
that ruler, but it is also written in the Pallava-Grantha characters 
of the period. It was possibly in his struggle with Pulike^in II, 
that Narasimhavarman I received aid from the Sinhalese prince 
Manavamma whom he afterwards assisted in securing the crowm 
of Ceylon.* » 

Hiuen-tsang visited Kanci about the year 642 a.d. His 
account * does not contain a word about the ruling house, but 
it affords valuable information about the prevailing religious 
conditions, especially with reference to Buddhism. The Chinese 
pilgrim states that DharmapS-la, the successor of Silabhadra, 
at Nalanda, was born at Kanci. 

The reign of Narasimhavarman I marks the zenith of Pallava 
power. The triumphant king was as ardent a lover of art as 
his father. He, too, consecrated cave-temples at different 
places such as Trichinopoly and Pudukkotta. His name is, 
how^ever, best knowm in connexion with the so-called rathas of 
Mavalivaram.* These monuments exhibit more variety, ele¬ 
gance and refinement in sculptural art than those of the preceding 
period. The original name of the jfiace, Mahamallapura, com¬ 
memorates its royal founder, Mahamalla, i.e, Narasimhavarman I. 
He is, how^evcr, not the founder of all the monuments for which 
the place is renowned. The effigies of his father and grandfather 
sculptured in the Adivaraha Mandapa seem to indicate that this 
rock-cut shrine at least existed prior to IVlahamalla’s reign. The 
question of the age as w'ell as of the different styles of these 
rathas has been fully discussed by archaeologists like Mr. A. K. 
Longhurst. 

Some idea of Pallava maritime activity during this period 
can be gathered from the Mdhdvamsa w'hich mentions two suc¬ 
cessive naval expeditions sent by Narasinihavarman 1 in order 
to conquer Ceylon for the pretender Manavamma. ‘ The bare 
sea presented the appearance of a [busy] town ’ sanmddo 

so ahosi nagarupanto) ® states the chronicle, w hile describing the 
fleet. Mavalivaram and Conjeeveram were sea-ports in those 
days. Ships sailed from there to Ceylon and probably also to 
the islands of the Par East.® 

The Pallava power begins to dwindle during the reign of 
Narasirahavarman’s son Paramesvaravarman I ( r. fiSO a.d.). 


1 Fleet, hid, Ani., IX pp. 99ff. 

2 For a fuller account see p. 0 in the chapter on Ce.\ Ion. 

^ Beal, Recrrrds, Vol. JI, p. 228. 

^ J. Ph. Vogel, Iconographical Notes on ‘ the Secen Pagodas ’ in 
A.SJ„ 1910-11, pp. 49ff. 

® Mahdvatnsa, XLVTI, 53. (The same in (Jvtof'amsa.) I'he teyi 
followed by Mr. L. C. AVijesiipha seems to be different ; for his translation 
runs as follows : ‘ all the materiel of war, which, with tlie ships in which 
they were homo, was like unto a city floating down the sen*. 

® Beal, Records, Vol. II, p. 228. 
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The Kuram grant contains a glowing description of the war 
waged by this king against the Calukya ruler Vikramaditya 
I, surnamed Ranarasika (655-680 A.D.), who was the son of 
I^likefiin II. The charter states that he ‘ made Vikramaditya, 
whose army consisted of several lacs, take to flight, covered only 
by a rag Although in other records,^ too, he is extolled 
for his conquests, he does not seem to have been victorious 
throughout; for Vikramaditya I, in his Gadval copper-plate 
grant,* dated in the ^aka year 596 (=674 a.d.) claims to have 
defeated ParameiSvaravarman I * and captured Kahcf. 

The monolithic temple of Gane^a as well as the two cave- 
temples called Dharmaraja Mandapa and Ramanuja Mandapa 
at Mavalivaram were, according to the inscriptions, built by a 
king Atyantakdnia who has been identified by Dr. Hultzsch with 
Paramesvaravarman I. Another of his hiruAas was Vidyd- 
vinita. The Kuram charter mentions that he had erected a 
structural Siva temple called Vidyavinita-Pallava-Parame^vara- 
grha. 

No warlike enterprise is connected with his son and successor 
Narasimhavarman II (c. 680-c. 700 a.d.) whose reign must 
have been comparatively peaceful. He is also known as Raja- 
simha. Besides the well-known Kailasanatha (originally named 
Rajasimhe^vara after the royal founder) at Kanci, several other 
temples were built by him.* His queen, Rahgapataka, too, 
raised a shrine to Siva. He seems to have excelled all his 
predecessors by the number of birvdas assumed by him ; for the 
inscriptions found on the Kailasanatha temple alone contain 
more than 250 such subsidiary names. Most of them point to 
his propensities and his devotional ardour for l§iva. The rhetori¬ 
cian Dandin is said to have enjoyed his patronage. 

He was succeeded between the years 700 and 710 a.d. by 
his son Paramesvaravarman II who does not appear to have 
ruled long. The VirattaneSvara temple inscription is dated 
in his 3rd regnal year. With him ends the Simhavi^nu line of 
the Pallava dynasty. 

The sceptre of Pallava power now passed into the hands of 
a collateral branch. Possibly this change was due to internal 
dissensions. The Kasakkudi charter simply alleges that Para¬ 
mesvaravarman IT ® was succeeded by Nandivarman II Palla- 
vamalla (710-c. 775 a.d.) who was a descendant of Bhimavarman, 


1 e.g, Velurpajayam plates, 8,1,1,, Vol. II, p. 508. 

2 Epi, Ind., Vol. X, No. 22, p. 100. 

^ Tho records stat^ that he defeated Narasimha, Mahondra and 
iSvara, tho three successive Pallava kings, Narasirphavamian I, Mahendra- 
varman II, and Paramesvaravarman T. 

* e.g. the Airavatedvara at Kanci, tho Shore-temple at Mavalivaram^ 
and one at Panamalai. 

According to tho record, ‘ ho was chosen by his subjects ’. 
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a younger brother of Simhavi 9 nu. The four copper-plate grants' 
dated in his regnal years 21, 22, 58 and 61 respectively 
indicate that Nandivarman II must have reigned for a very 
long space of time. It was a period of great military activity 
tending to weaken the Pallava empire. The Calukya king 
Vikramaditya II (733-746 a.d.), according to his own Kendur 
copper-plate charter,* won an easy victory over Nandivarman 
II, captured considerable booty and even took the city of Kanci, 
but did not destroy it. On the contrary, he bestowed bountiful 
gifts both on the Kailasanatha and other temples and on 
Brahmarias residing in the place. A Kanarese inscription ® 
which the victor has left engraved on a pillar in the temple just 
mentioned, leaves no doubt about his conquest of the Pallava 
capital. 

It appears that Nandivarman II succeeded in re-capturing 
Kahci, although the exact circumstances of this event are not 
knoMm. Besides, he led campaigns against the Pandya and 
Tamil kings in the south. Once he was taken captive at Danti- 
pura, but was rescued by his loyal and valiant general Udaya- 
candra. He also came into conflict with the Gangas. 

The Ra.^trakuta king Dantidurga, sm^named Vayiramega,. 
also claims to have conquered Kanci. It appears that the 
latter subsequently gave his daughter in marriage to Nandi¬ 
varman II and thus established a matrimonial alliance with 
the Pallavas ; for the son of Nandivarman II seems to have 
been named Dantivarman after his maternal grandfather. 

Dantivarman, too, who succeeded his father, appears to 
have enjoyed a long reign (c. 775-c. 826), as one of his in¬ 
scriptions is dated in his Slst regnal year. He married a 
Kadamba princess called Aggalanimmati. According to a 
Rastrakuta grant,* dated in the 6aka year 726 (=804 a.d.), 
Govinda III defeated Dantiga, the ruler of Kanci, and levied 
tribute from him. 

Dantivarman was succeeded by his son Nandivarman HI 
(c, 826-849 A.D.) who also fought several battles against the 
Pandyas. These campaigns were continued by his son and 
successor Nypatungavarman (c. 849-c. 875 a.d.) after whom 
the order of succession is confused. Aparajitavarman (c. 875- 
c. 883 A.D.) who appears to have been his immediate successor, 
is recorded to have fought a successful battle against the 
Pandya king Varaguna II at Sripurambiyam about the year 
880 A.D., in which he was assisted by the Ganga king Pythivipati. 


1 Udayoncjirani {iSJJ., Vol. II, p. 365) Ka^akkmli Tancjantottani 
(Ibid., Vol. II, part V, p. 517) and Kofrangndi (No. 5 of App. A, 1922-23. 
A>*./nd., XVIII. pp. 115ff.). 

2 Epi. Ind., IX, p. 200. 

8 Gopalan, History, p. 121. J. Ph. Vogel, Bijdragen, LXXIV (1918), 

p. 182. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 127. 
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This victory, however, ultimately proved to be the last flicker 
of the Pallava glory. In the words of Mr. Gopalan: ‘ the Co}a 
king Aditya T defeated the Pallava king Aparajitavarman and 
added the Tondamandalam to his dominions. Thus the kingdom 
of the Pallavas passed into the hands of the Colas with the death 
of Aparajita This event took place about the year 886 a.d. 

Tondamandala or Tundakara^tra, as the Pallava kingdom 
is called in the inscriptions, covered, prior to Simhavi^nu, the 
region along the eastern coast between the mouths of the Palar 
and the Kistna. From Sinihavi^nu’s time, it expanded further 
northwards up to the river Godavari and in the south down to 
the river Kaveri. In course of their campaigns against the 
Pandyas, some of the Pallava rulers of the later period advanced 
as far south as the river Vaigai, i.e. up to Madura, the very capital 
of the Pandyas ; but it is not certain whether that part was 
ever included in the Pallava dominions. That the Pallavas 
held sway over such a vast territory is evident from their docu¬ 
ments which have been discovered within the limits of the 
dominions mentioned. 


Ceylon. 

Ceylon was perhaps the first among the islands that came 
into cultural contact with the continent of India. Relations 
between Ceylon and the South Indian Peninsula must have 
existed from a remote past, both being geographically close to 
each other. No strictly historical document has, however, 
survived to attest this. Valmiki’s Rdmdya'^a does contain 
abundant information about Lanka (Ceylon), but it entails too 
hazardous a task of sifting facts out of fiction. On the other 
hand, we feel ourselves on comparatively safe ground with the 
Buddhist chronicles. Herein Mahanama’s Mahdvamsa, being 
a dynastic chronicle of the Sinhalese kings, stands out as an 
essentially historical w'ork, though not in the strictest sense ; 
for it has been wTitten entirely from the monks’ point of view . 
Leaving out the first few chapters, wherein the chronicle first 
narrates Buddha’s visit to Ceylon, which never happened, and 
then the coming of the prince Vijaya, which may be regarded as 
semi-historical, we have a fairly reliable account from Mahinda’s 
arrival in Ceylon onwards. Mahinda, as we know, was sent by 
his father, the emperor A^oka (c. 250 b.c.), for the propagation 
of Buddhism. On this mission, he was accompanied by many 
bhiksus. His home-land being Magadha (Bihar), w'e have 
here a wave of immigrants from the East and not from the 
.South of India. 

At first sight it may seem strange that the Mahdvamsa 
proper does not contain a single reference to the Pallavas,' 


1 In the Mahdvamsa, XXXJ, 38 (Geiger h transJation, London, 
1912, p. 194), a reference occurs to a country called Pnllavahhoga from 
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whereas it frequently mentions other South Indian powers. 
This is perhaps due to the fact that the Pallavas came into 
prominence comparatively late. It may, moreover, be on 
account of a natural antagonism between them and the Sinhalese, 
because they were adherents of the Brahmanical faith, while 
Buddhism has invariably been the religion of the latter. In the 
domain of commerce, however, there must have existed mutual 
relations between the subjects of the Pallavas and the Sinhalese, 
so that cultural influences, too, may have penetrated into Ceylon. 

The Culavarnsa, the continuation of the Mahdmrma, which 
was composed much later, mentions, on the contrary, several 
Damila chiefs who, in all probability, are identical with the 
Pallavas.^ It is, however, difficult to identify any of them. 
An exception is the Pallava king Narasimhavarman I (c. 630- 
668 A.D.). A Sinhalese prince, called Manavarama,® being 
robbed of his rightful throne, seeks protection at the Pallava 
court. Narasimhavarman and Manavamma grow’ intimate 
friends. Meanwhile the former is called upon to repel a hostile 
attack. The name of the enemy is stated as Vallabha, but it 
is presumed to refer to the Calukya king Pulikesin II, the greatest 
antagonist of Narasimhavarman I. The Sinhalese prince 
voluntarily lends a helping hand in this struggle. This deepens 
the friendly feelings. Later on he is helped to his throne by 
the Pallava. The event took place about the year 642 a.d.® 
This Sinhalese tradition seems to be indirectly corroborated by 
the Karnul charter of the Calukya king Vikramaditya I, in which 
it is stated that the donor’s father, Pulikesin II, was defeated 
by three allied kings,* This triple confederacy against the 
Calukyas consisted of Narasimhavarman, Manavamma and a 
third w’ho, according as Rev. H. Heras in a recent article shoAvs,*^ 
was the Kodumbaliir king, named Paradurgamardana. 

The great majority of the inscriptions of Ceylon appear to 
be in Sinhalese, whereas some of the earliest are in Pali. The 
process of the Brahmi script developing into w'hat w’c term the 


which the wise Muhadeva along with many ia said to have conic 

to Ceylon on the occasion of the construction of the (Ireat Stupa at 
Anuradhapiira; but there the term Pallava aeeina to refer to the Parthia.n8. 
as it stands between Kasmira (Kashmir) and Alasamla (Alexandria), 
this last in the huid of the Yona^s (CJreek.s). 

1 Cy. /. Index of Proper Name^ in (Jeiger’s edition of the CuUivnmm, 
Vol. II, under Pallava, Dainijd, Damila and many of the personal names. 

2 Chapter XLVII contains the story of Manavamma and Narasimha- 
varraan. Cf, Mahavamm, Part II (Wijesimha's trans.), Colombo, 1889 ; 
and (Jeiger’s ed. of the (Hilavamsa, Vol. I (Pali Text Soc., London, 1925), 
pp. 8;{ff. 

3 Epi. Zeyl., Vol. Ill, pt. 1, p. 17 ; C\)drington, ,1 Short History 
of Veylon^ p. 30. 

4 JBBRAS., XVI, p. 226 ;H. Heras, Studies in Palhva History, 
p. 36. 

® JR AS., 1934 (January), p. 36. 
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Pallava-Grantha character can be followed here as well as in 
South India. Sometimes links missing in South India are 
supplied by Ceylon. We do not possess any lithic record of the 
Pallavas, co-eval with those of Bhadravarman (c. 400 a.d.) 
in Campa, to mention the earliest known example in the Far 
East. This deficiency is made good by Ceylon. The most 
striking specimen is the Ruvanvalisaya pillar inscription (PI. 
fig. 1.) which has been edited by Mr. S. Paranavitana.^ It is 
composed in an early Prakrit, somewhat deviating from Pali, and 
in some respects evidently the parent-language of Sinhalese. It 
consists of three lines vertically incised on the pillar w^hich was 
found broken on the pavement of the aforenamed site at Anu- 
radhapura. A few of the initial letters of each line are missing, 
owing to breakage. The rest is well preserved. The lettering, 
which is bold and clear, at once calls to mind the Cho Dinh 
rock inscription (PI. 1, fig. 2) of Bhadravarman,® which is equally 
modest in extent. The erection, by an individual named Siva, 
of the pillar on which it is carved is the theme of the present 
record. Instead of giving a regular date, it refers to the reign 
of the king Budadasa Mahasena (Pali: Buddhadasa Mahasena) 
son of the king [Siri] Meka Jetatisa Apaya (Pali: Sirimegha 
Jetthatissa Abhaya). In an instance like this an approximate 
date can be fixed with the aid of the MaMvamsa which frequently 
supplies some further particulars about the persons concerned. 
This is the case here, too. The Jetatisa of the record can be 
identified with Jettha Tissa II (332-341 a.d.).* His son Buddha¬ 
dasa reigned between 341 and 370 a.d. This definitely places 
the record within the third quarter of the fourth century. 
Owing to the close affinity of script, it also bears out the approxi¬ 
mate date—400 a.d. assigned to the inscription of Bhadravarman, 
a date which rests barely on palseo^aphical grounds. 

A simple type of script generally points to a greater anti¬ 
quity than a more decorative style does. This, how'ever, should 
not be depended upon as an absolutely leliable criterion; for 
exceptions do occur. This is exemplified by two fragmentary 
inscriptions from Veragodgala: one again of Buddhadasa and 
the other of his second son Mahanama (412-434 a.d.) who 
succeeded his elder brother Upatissa (370-412 a.d.). Both of 
the epigraphs are engraved side by side, on the flat surface of 
a rock which preserves also remains of two more inscriptions and 


1 EpL ZeyL, Vol. Ill, pt. 3 (1931), pp. 120-126, pi. 8. 

2 Bergaigne, Corpus, No. XXI, p. 199 ; r/. also M. Finot’s comments 
in BEFEO., Vol. II, p. 186 ; Majiiindar, Champa, Inscr. No. 2. 

2 In this as well as in the case of tho subsequent dates I follow 
Mr. H. W. Codrington’s A ShoH History of Ceylon, London (1926). His 
dates also agree with those stated by Mr. H. C. P. Bell in connexion with 
another inscription of Buddhadasa in Ceyl. Anti., Vol. Ill (1917-18), 
p. 207. According to Mr. S. Paranavitana, Buddhadasa reigned in 384- 
416 A.D. 
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upon which once stood a ddgaba now in ruins. Both the inscrip¬ 
tions have been edited by Mr. Bell ^ who also reproduces an eye- 
copy of them. Mutually they do not, with regard to script, 
contrast so much as they both do with the contemporaneous 
Ruvanvalisaya inscription. In the former the script is simple 
and in the latter elaborate. This is noticeable esjiecially in 
the forms of ka, ra, ma and ka. 

The language of the tw^o Veragodgala rock-inscriptions is a 
similar Prakrit. The one is dated in the 20th regnal year of 
Budadasa Mahasena and mentions a tooth-relic {dala[da\). The 
exact purport is not clear, the lettering being damaged. The 
other, w hich is dated in the 20th regnal year of Mahanama, refers 
to a gift of 20 dama kahavami (i.e. karmparuis) to a vihdra, but 
supplies no further information, being equally broken. 

The king’s name Mahanama is reminiscent of the monk 
(8dkyabhik§u, sthavira) of that name, who has left us tw^o well- 
preserved stone-inscriptions* at Bodh Gaya. The one incised 
on a slab is fairly long and records the erection of a 
(most probably a monastery) dedicated to Smarabalajayin 
{i.e. Buddha). The other mentions the dedication of the statue 
on the pedestal of w hich it is engraved. The longer record contains 
a line of sramaif/is of Ceylon, every preceding one being the 
preceptor and the succeeding one his disciple :—Bhava, Upasena, 
Mahanaman, Upasena and Mahanaman. It is the second 
Mahanaman of the list that built the prdsdda and presented the 
statue. He was born in Ceylon (iMnkddvipaprasutali), In the 
shorter epigraph he calls him.self a resident of Ceylon (Amra-^ 
dvipavdsin)? 

The first inscription is dated in the year 269, which accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Fleet refers to the Gupta era and thus corresponds 
to the year 588-89 a.d.* If this date is correct, it follow’s that the 
bhiksu Mahanaman of the inscription cannot be identical with 
the author of the Mahdvarnsa, who composed his chronicle 
during the reign of Dhatusena (463-479 a.d.), the nephew 
(sister’s son) of the king Mahanama first mentioned. 


1 Ceyl. Anti., Vol. Ill (1917-18), pp. 207ff. 

2 Fleet, Gupta I user., Xos. 71, 72. 

Dr. Fleet whites : ‘ Lanka is, of course, one of the most well-knowTi 
names of Ceylon. And Ceiicral Cunningham tolls me that Amradvipa. 
“ the mango-island ”, is another of ilsnamoa, derived from its resemblance 
in shape to a mango ’. {Gupta Inner., p. 275.) Of a .similar tlerivation 
seems to be the term Jatnbudvipa applie<l to India j^rojxT, which inean.s 
‘ Rose-apple lslan<l ’. The roughly oval shape of the soiitheni part of 
India resembles that fruit. 

^ Dr. Fleet is also of opinion that the year given may refer to the 
era of the Kalacuris of Cedi. In that case it would cori'espond to^ the 
year 589-40 a.d. Prof. S. Levi, on the other hand, holds that the Saka 
era is meant here. The year 209 of the reec»rd would thus correspond to 
347 A.D. Cf» Indian 8tudien in Honour of Lanman, 1929, p. 35. 
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Reverting to the inscriptions of Ceylon, we may mention 
three votive records,'written again in Pallava-Grantha characters, 
and palseographically assignable to the 7th century a.d., which 
are found on the pavement slabs of the Yataja ddgaba at the 
Tissamaharama. Although short, they are interesting for the 
study of palaeography, but no further particulars regarding them 
are available. 

Sanskrit inscriptions are extremely rare in Ceylon. This 
is due to the fact that Sanskrit is associated with the Mahayana, 
whereas it is Pali that is employed in the scriptures of the 
Hinayana, the prevailing religion of the Sinhalese. The few 
Sanskrit records so far discovered in Ceylon refer, indeed, to the 
Mahayana. Most interesting is an inscription, recently dis¬ 
covered, which is engraved on a rock at Tiriyay, a place some 
25 miles to the north of Trincomali. Mr. S. Paranavitana, who 
announces the discovery,® describes it as ‘ the longest and oldest 
of the Sanskrit records found in Ceylon. ‘ The inscription he 
says, ‘ is not dated ; but from tlie form of the script, which 
resembles the Grantha script, it can approximately be ascribed 
to the eighth century. The record mentions a company of 
merchants who are described as “ skilled in navigating the sea, 
engaged in buying and selling, and [possessing] merchandise 
stowed into sailing-vessels of diverse sorts ’’ (salilanidhi-prayav^a' 
cAturaiJjL krayavikrayihhili bahuvidhaydnapdtraparipuritabhdrjLiln . . 
vay^iggaTTLaiJji^). The purport of the record seems to bo to extol 
the sanctity of the shrine which is called Girikandacaitya and is 
said to have been an abode of Avalokitcsvara (nivnsaii yatra 
aiddhaaurakinnarapujyaiamah [guTu]r='Avalokitesvamh), ’ 

The passage quoted above show's that the record refers to 
sea-borne trade and commercial activity. This is highly in¬ 
teresting in connexion with the maritime intercourse w hich must 
have existed between Ceylon and South India on one hand, and 
betw'een these countries and the islands of the Far East on the 
other. For further particulars we shall have to await the publica¬ 
tion of the Tiriyay inscription. 

Mr. Paranavitana, in an ‘ Epigraphical Summary enu¬ 
merates sevwal Sanskrit inscriptions which are engraved, at 
various places, on slabs set in a flight of steps leading to a shrine 
of Buddha. Of one such record, viz. that of the Pilimage (Vihara, 
No. 2) at Pankuliya, he give?s a transcript, together w'ith a 
photograph. I rei>roduce it below’ and add a translation. The 
inscription consists of only one line (PI. 5, fig. 1). 


1 Epi. Zepl.. \’ol. TII, pt. a, p. l,>a. Also Epigr. Summary in tho 
' (Jeijl. Jour, of Sciencp, Vol. 11, pt. 1 (1928), p. 25, Nos. ;i94-9fi of the list. 

2 An. liihl. /..I., 19;i2, pp. .34-35. 

^ (Jeyl. Jour, of Science (section (j.- -Archirology, Ethnology, etc.), 
Vol. If, pt. 1 (1928), pp. 171f. The inscription in question:- No. 418, 
p. 28, plate XX1, fig. 1. 
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Transcript, 

Srighanasthdnam drodhum MrnatsppdnapaddhatUi 

&ri-Dak§iimsthala8the7m krtd Sri-Sanghanandind 

Translation. 

The illustrious 8anghanandin, a resident of the blessed 
land of the South, has made [this] beautiful flight of steps, in 
order to ascend the shrine of Srighana (i.e. Gautama Buddha).' 

Dahfirbasthala seems to refer here to South India rather 
than to the southern part of Ceylon. The name Sahghanandin 
appears to be that of a monk. According to Mr. Paranavitana 
this inscription belongs approximately to the 8th century. 
The characters, however, seem to point to the 7th century, as 
they closely resemble those employed in the records of the 
Pallava king Narasinihavarman. The shape of stha and ro 
is esi>ccially w'orthy of note. 

A somewhat longer inscription (PI. 2.), consisting of two 
verses in the JJpajdli and the Vasaniatilakd metres, is incised on 
a gneiss boulder on the sea-shore at Kuccaveli, a small village 
of fishermen in Kaddukkulam East, 21 miles to the north of 
Trincomali. It has been edited by the same author* who, after 
describing its situation, remarks: ‘ On the slox>ing side of the 
first boulder, an area of about four feet square has been parti¬ 
tioned into sixteen compartments of equal proi>ortions, within 
each of w'hieh is carved in low relief the representation of a 
stupa. The inscription under discussion is engraved to the left 
of this sculx)ture.’ The two stanzas cover eight lines, each of 
the pddas occui>ying a sejjarate line. A similar arrangement is 
noticed also in certain inscriptions of the Pal lavas in South 
India, and likewise in those of Mulavarman in Borneo and of 
Purnavarman in West Java.* 

As regards the date, we have again to depend upon the 
script used. Mr. Paranavitana, as a result of a comparative 
study, places the record in the seventh century. We endorse 
his view\ The inscription affords another proof of the existence 
of the Mahayana in Ceylon, but supplies no further historical 
information. Its author may have been cither a bhiksu or an 
updsaka, who prays to reach Buddhahood and thereby redeem 
mankind, in rew’^ard for thp pious deed he has j)erformed. 
Whether this last alludes merely to the stupas carved on the 
same rock or to some more substantial meritorious act must be 


1 Srighana is one of the appellations of Hiiddha; cf. munindrah 
ihighanah iastd munih idkyamunU tu yah {AmarakoSa^ 1, 14). 

2 Kpi. Zeyl., Voi. Ill, pt. 3 (I931),'pp. 158-61, with a plate. Dr. E. 
MQller had only noticed this record (No. 108) in his Ancient Inscriptions^ 
iti Ceylon, London, 1883. 

» Vogel, Bijdragen, LXXIV (1918), The Yupa Inscr., p. 216. 
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left undecided. The reading of the epigraph presents no diflS- 
culty with the exception of two letters in the 5th line, which 
are indistinct and have been left unread by Mr. Paranavitana. 
The word bala^ which is still traceable, suits the sense of the 
context. The 'possibility of this reading is raised almost to a 
certainty, when we find the same expression, MdrabdUiy used in 
one of the Prakrit inscriptions from the Buddhist site of Nagar- 
junikonda on the Kistna river.' 

Malacca. 

The inscriptions discovered in the Malay Peninsula, though 
few in number, are of considerable importance. It is, however, 
much to be regretted that some of them are reported to have 
been lost,* perhaps for good, before being properly read and 
utilized. The only hand-copies now available rouse curiosity 
but by no means gratify it; for they admit neither of decipher¬ 
ment nor of palseographical study. The remaining inscriptions, 
as will presently be seen, are now invested with special interest 
by the circumstance that the rock-inscriptions near the springs 
of Batoe Pahat in West Borneo, to decipher which no attempt 
Iiad so far been made, have proved to contain a text identical 
with that of the Kedah inscription and partly, too, with that of 
the well-known inscription of the sea-captain Buddhagupta^ 
found in the northern district of the Wellesley Province. In the 
Malay Peninsula itself, the recent discovery of a cornelian seal 
with the legend isnuvarmmasya seems to be quite illu¬ 

minating, while the expression : siddhaydtra in the inscription 
•of the Mahanavika Buddhagupta has proved to be very signi¬ 
ficant, since the same term occurs twice in the rock-inscription 
of K^dukan Bukit (Palembang), twice in the Nhan-Bieii (Campa) 
stele inscription of Indravarman III (dated l§aka 833), and 
presumably also on a fragment of a stone-inscription of only 
four or five letters, found at Kota Kapur (Bangka). 

1. Kedah Inscription :— 

This inscription is incised on a slate slab,® now missing, 
which was found beneath the floor of a ruined brick house in 


1 Epi. Ind.f Vol. XX, j)!. 1 (1929), p. 22. Similar rxpressionH are 
fcuniliar from literature; cf. Buddhdcarita, XllI, 32, 33; XIV, 1 : tato 
Mdrnhalam jitvd ; also Mnragaria in XVI, 32 : tato Whan aakaldn dus^fljitvd 
Mdraga'odn apL 

2 In a letter dated the 29th Aug., 1933, in reply to an enquiry, the 
Superintendent of the Archajological Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
writes ‘ I am sorry the inscribed fragments received in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal are not traceable in the collection of this Museum. It is not 
clear what happened to them in the interval between 1848 and 1870 
when A.S.B. collection was transferred hero \ 

3 Reported by Col. Low €Uid f;ditod by Mr. Laidlay, JASB., Vol. XVIII 
(1849), pt. I, pp. 247-49, pi. X ; the same is reproduced in the Miacel- 
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Kedah near Bukit Muriam. Considering the modest dimensions 
of the house, some 12 feet square, and the nature of the in¬ 
scription, Prof. Kern supposed that the house once served as a 
hut (kuti) of a Buddhist monk. 

The present inscription is now accessible only in a hand- 
copy accompanying Col. Low’s note which also includes Mr. J. W. 
Laidlay’s reading and interpretation of the epigraph with a few 
minor defects, the hand-copy being inadequate. Later on, 
however. Prof. Kern was able to restore the contents in their 
entirety and to interpret them aright. There are but two 
stanzas in Sanskrit in the Aryd and the Anustvbh metres, cover¬ 
ing four lines. The first comprises the so-called Buddhist creed : 
ye dharrm hetuprabhavdfi, etc.^ which appears frequently on 
Buddhist votive tablets, pedestals of Buddhist statues, etc. 
The second verse is uncommon. It is seldom met with in an 
epigraphical record. It has been read :— 

ajndndc=ciyate karma janrnariab karma kdraisLam 
jndndn—na kriyate * karmma karmmdbhdvdn=na jdyate. 

‘ Through ignorance karma is accumulated. The cause of 
birth is karma. Through knowledge karma is not accumulated. 
Through absence of karma one is not [re-]bom.’ 

The doctrine herein expressed seems to be more closely 
related with the Sdnkhya and the Veddnta than with the Buddhist 
philosophy. Still it is not alien to the latter.* In the present 
case, anyhow, it cannot but pertain to the Buddhist religion, as 
it recurs in Mahanavika Buddhagupta’s inscription which is 
beyond doubt Buddhistic, being accompanied by an effigy of a 
stupa. This was the conclusion of Prof. Kern, which is now 
confirmed by the occurrence of the same stanza in the Batoe 
Pahat inscriptions that are equally Buddhistic. 

No estampage of the present epigraph being available, it 
is impossible to scrutinize its palaeography in order to assign an 
approximate date to it. On the strength of what little can be 
made out of the eye-copy, it possibly stands, as Prof. Kern has 
pointed out, in relation with the sea-captain Buddhagupta’s 
inscription. In point of orthography, the use of XhB jihvdmrdiya 
is peculiar to the former. 


laneoua Papers Related to Indo-China, Vol. I (1880) (in Trubner's Oriental 
Series) with a sunmiary of l*rof. Kern’s article published in Vcrsl. en 
Meded. d. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. afd. Letterk. Sde Recks, dl. I, Ams¬ 
terdam, 1884, and again in Verspr. Oeschr., Vol. Ill, pp. 25off. 

1 Cf. Saddhannapund<*rika at the end of the last chapter (27th). 

2 Though the text reads here kriyate^ yet I have given the translation 
of the word ciycUe, ih accordance with the five other identical texts. Cf. 
p. 17, footnote 2. 

3 Of. Afivaghos^’s Biiddhacarita,XlV, 02, 03, and X\'J, 42 ijaramarana- 
SokadisantcUir jdtisarfi^rayd avidyadinirodhena te^arp vyuparatikrafnah. 
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2. Inscription of the Mahdndvika Buddhagupta (PI. 3):— 

The stone, again a sort of slate, on which this inscription 
(portions of which are missing) is engraved, is supposed by 
Col. Low ^ to have been the upper part ‘ of one of those pillars 
which are set up in the areas of Buddhist temples It was 
found in the northern district of the Wellesley Province, and is 
now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Prof. C. O. 
Blagden of the School of Oriental Studies, London, has kindly 
placed at my disposal, for the present use, the three pieces of a 
squeeze that happened to be in his possession. I received two 
more estampages of the inscription from my cousin, Dr. S. L. 
Hora of the Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta, at whose 
request they were prepared, especially for my use, by Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit, Superintendent of the Archaeological Section, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, thus enabling me to make a detailed study of 
this interesting record. 

The stone shows, in the centre, the figure of a stupa. The 
basement is decorated with three pilasters, of which the central 
one is complete. The side pilasters, shown in halves, suggest 
a circular drum. A transition from this drum to the central 
member is a lotus with some petals turned dowmwards and the 
others, three in number, shown erect and supporting a semi¬ 
circular* dome. From here begins the stupa proper. The 
dome carries a superstructure (harmikd), from the centre of 
which rises a staff (yasii) with a series of seven superposed parasols 
(chatrdvali). 

The inscription is engraved on both sides of the stujM and 
reads downwards. The two lines, that on the right almost 
complete and that on the left only partly legible, flanking the 
stupa, form one stanza. It is not certain whether the remaining 
two lines and a half, one to the outermost right and the other to 
the outermost left with six letters below, originally belonged to 
one connected passage ; probably they did. They are obviously 
in prose. The w^hole inscription has been, in the main, correctly 
deciphered and interpreted by Prof. Kern ; nevertheless I 
venture to give the transcript afresh and to propose some changes 
in the interpretation, on the strength of the more reliable estam- 
page at my disposal. 

[From the squeeze it was not possible to form a clear idea 
of the stone with regard to its shape and size. While the paper 
was in the press the writer happened to personally examine the 
slab in the Indian Museum. The Superintendent kindly pro- 


1 JASB., VoL XVII (1848), pt. 11, pp. 62 66, pi. Ill, and pp. 66-72, 
pi. IV; reproduced in the Miscel. (as before), pp. 223-232; also H. Keni, 
op. cAt. 

2 The published drawing is deceptive. There it appears to be almost 
globular. Hence Prof. Kern’s remark: ‘ Op zijne afbeolding van het 

monufnent,.. ziet men . . . eenen Stupa, waarvan het onderstuk uit 

eenen bol, en niet, zooals gewoonlijk, uit een halfrond bestaat *. 
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cured him two photographs of it, that are reproduced here. 
Below is quoted the description of the slab as given in the 
Catalogue and Handbook of the Archceological Collections in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1883 (Part II Gupta and Inscription 
Galleries), pp. 189-190. 


Malayan Peninsula. 

M.P. 1.—A slab, 2' 2*^ high, by 1' l''-50 in breadth at the 
lower end, and ll''*50 at the other extremity: the curved and 
inscribed face being narrower than the back, which is plain, the 
sides being beveled off to the back, each side as well as the face 
on each of its margins being inscribed. The figure of a Burmese 
pagoda is delineated in outline between the two last-mentioned 
inscriptions. The base of the pagoda is apparently nearly 
square, and of some height whilst the dome-like portion is 
almost round and capped by a long stalk-like pinnacle, with 
seven umbrellas at wide intervals on the round stem, which 
ends above in two half circles, inverted towards each other. 
The figure given of this sculpture in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society is inaccurate. Nothing has been placed on record 
regarding the discovery of the slab beyond what follows. 

This slab was discovered by Captain James Low, M.A., 
S.C., near the ruins of an old Buddhist temple in Province 
Wellesley, in 1834, and was presented by him to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal on the 14th January, 1835.] 

The stanza:— 

^ ajhdndc=ctyate karmma janmanah karmma kdranalm] 
jndndn=na^ciyate [karmma karmmdbhdvdn^na jdyate] 

The line to the outermost right:— 

mahdndvikabvddhaguptasya raktamriHtika^vds [tavyasya%] 


1 Only tho lower part of the long vertical stroke of o is visible. 

2 The letter c is only faintly discernible, while the mark of % is quite 
distinct. There is, therefore, no room for reading it as kri as has l»een 
read in the Kedah inscription. The same verse occurs four times in the 
Batoe Fahat inscriptions where the reading is decidedly ctyote. Li all 
probability, the Kedah inscription, too, had cUyate and not kriycUe, 

2 The sign of i is here superfluous. Frof. Kem read mri and not 
wri, but the curl below m answers to r and not to r which is marked 
differently. C/. pra, tho fourth syllable in the line to the outermost left. 
This distinction between r and r is still clearer in Mulavarman’s inscrip¬ 
tions. Of, J. Fh. Vogel, ilie Yupalnacr,, pi. B, lino 4, the fourth syllable 
nr : pi. G, line 3, first syl. 4r, line 6, fourth syl. vr.; and the r in the word 
irl at the beginning of the throe inscriptions and in several other words. 

* Prof. Kem reads here kd, but there is no vowel sign d. The curve 
above ka evidently formed the lower part of a letter in the line above 
which has almost entirely disappeared. 
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The line to the outermost left and the letters in the margin :— 
8arvve7),a prakdrerii^a aarvvasmin sarvvathd 8a\r^vva . . . 

8iiMhaydt\r\d[}jii\ 8antu ^ 

As regards the interpretation, the stanza has already been 
discussed in connexion with the Kedah inscription. The rest calls 
for some further explanation than has been given by Prof. Kern. 
His identification of Raktamrttika with Ch’ih-t’u (‘ Red-earth ’), 
a port on the coast of the Gulf of Siam, known from Chinese 
sources,* is very acceptable. His supposition, on the con¬ 
trary, that the missing portion of that line may be supplemented 
as :— raktumTttikavd8a[8ya ddnam (or deyadharmah)] seems less 
probable. The letter 8 in the place where ~vd8a has been read, 
is smaller in proportion and resembles more, in size as well as 
in shape, the one in the ligature 8ya of the foregoing wpid 
-gupt(i8ya than the 8a that repeatedly occurs in the line to the 
outermost left. Hence our conjectural reading: vd8iavya8ya. 
The line on the opposite side presents no difficulty, except that 
we have to read sarvvasmin where Prof. Kern reads 8arvva8mdi. 
For the short line in the margin I propose a different reading. 
Prof. Kern seems to have assumed that these three lines had 
no connexion with one another. From the rubbings at our dis¬ 
posal it can be made out, with some amount of certitude, that 
the epigraph originally consisted of at least six lines and that, 
consequently, excepting the two lines flanking the 8tupa, it 
formed one connected passage containing a benediction. The 
portion preserved on the stone may now be rendered thus : 

.of the great* sea-captain Buddhagupta, a resident (?) of 

Raktamrttika.by all means, in all, in all respects. 

all . . . , be [they] successful in their voyage ! 

Attention may be called to the final word of the inscription. 
It is no doubt santu, and as such it has led me to a double con¬ 
clusion : firstly that the record is of benedictory nature and 
secondly that it ends with the very word santu. The only 
irregularity is this that the preceding word must end with a 


1 Prof. Kern’s reading is ; siddhaydndsanna. Hut ydfd instead of 
ydnd is cloar, and though the portion of the stono just below tu is chipped 
off, a r can easily be supplied on the analogy of the same expression {aiddha- 
ydtm) elsewhere. Similarly aantu is clear instead of aanna. 

2 Groeneveldt. Notes on the Malay Archipelayo and Malacca^ 
pp. 82, 101, 122. In inscriptions from Nepal siieh words occur as : 
pdrjidumrttikdt dhavalamrttikd, MikUxmritikd. (-f. Prof. H. Levi, J.e Nepali 
Vol. Ill {An, du Musee Guimet Jiibl. d*Etudes, tome XIX), p. 72, where 
ho also quotes a passage from the Hdmdyarui, 11, 71, 20 : Ayodhyd drSyate 
durdt sdrathe pdwlumrttikd. 

3 The word ndvika (from mm ‘ a boat, a ship ’) occiii-s in Sanskrit 
literature W'hero it means ‘ a skipper, the master of a small trading 
vedsol ’. The term mah-dndvika, which apparently does not occur in 
literature, may mean either ‘ the captain of,a sea-ship ’ or ‘ the commander 
of a number of such vessels, on admiral ’. Kern's rendering ‘ voorname 
scheepsvoogd ’ seems to approach the last-mentioned meaning. 
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visarga or 8 of which no trace is visible in the inscription. 1 am 
inclined to regard it a slip on the part of the engraver. 

The importance of the expression aiddhaydtra has already 
been pointed out. The word, as it stands in the present inscrip¬ 
tion, is a compound of the Bahuvrihi class, denoting : ‘ one of 
successful voyage or ‘ one whose journey has been well accom¬ 
plished \ In the Nhan-Bieu inscription ^ the same expression 
occurs twice (in the verses 8 and 12), but there it is clear from 
the use: siddhaydtrdm samdgarnat and siddhaydtrdm updgamat, 
that the word siddhaydird is a Karmadhdraya Tatjmrusa com¬ 
pound, which would mean: ‘ an accomplished journey \ 

M. Huber translates the • ‘ acquired the science of 

magic which to Dr. Majumdar seems to be somewhat far¬ 
fetched. According to the latter, it simply means : ‘ was success¬ 
ful in his undertalang The same expression has again been 
interpreted as a certain magic power, by M. Coed^s, in connexion 
with the Old-Malay inscription of Kedukan Bukit.^ Here it is 
again aiddhaydtra, thus a Bahuvrihi and not a Tatpurusa. While 
interpretation of such a conscientious scholar as M. Coedes can 
hardly be contested, it may still be pointed out that the term in 
question in the sense of a certain magic power is not known from 
Sanskrit literature. On the contrary, expressions like aiddhayd- 
trika and siddhaydtratva are met with in works like the Panca- 
tantra * and the Jdtakarndld,^ but nowhere associated with any 
magic. Dr. Majumdar’s interpretation is, therefore, preferable. 

Prof. K. Huber was perhaps the first w^ho, wliile he more 
than twenty years ago treated the Nhan-Bieu inscription, 
attributed the sense of a certain magic to the expression siddha- 
ydtrd occurring twice in the said inscription. He thereby gave 
rise to the theory that in Java once there must have existed 
a school which attracted peojjle, desirous of acquiring that magic 
power, from the neighbouring countries. Since then this theory 
has found favour with various scholars. 

One may, however, argue that we are not aware of any su(*h 
place—neither in literature nor in epigraphy, neither w ithin nor 
outside India—where mention is made of the existence of a magic 
known as siddhaydird. Even in the Nhan-Bieu inscription, 
from which the piesent theory originates, does not contain an> 
other word or expression that may warrant such a state of 
affairs. 


^ BEFEO.y Vol. XI, ■ pp. 2y9ff. R. Majumilar, Champa, Jns(;r. 

No. 

2 BEFEO., Vol. XXX, pp. 34, 59. 
vaynm mddhaydtrikdh ‘ wo are fortune-hunter.s ", in tho story of the 
four adventurers, in the 5th tantra (AparikHitakdritva), Cf. FafichatOidra 
{Harvard Orien. Scries, V’ol. II, 190S), p. 204. 

* taaya paramasiddhnydtratvdt sufmraga ityeva ndma babhuint ‘ he. 
being (always) very lucky in sea-voyages, got the very name Suparaga 
(i.c. Lucky-voyager), in tho Supdraga-jdtaka, rf. Jdtakamdld of Arya^ura, 
.cd. by Korn, 1891, p. 88. 
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Almost every scholar, who construed the said expression, 
first emended it into aiddhiydtrd, and that without any apparent 
reason. The emended reading does in a way yield the sense of 
a magic, for, the terms and aiddhi in the Yoga system of 

philosophy do signify certain supernatural powers. All the 
same, the general sense of the word aiddhi remains ‘ success ’. 

Before the expression under discussion was found in an 
epigraphical record, the compilers of certain dictionaries knew 
a place in the Pahcatantra, where a similar expression is met 
with : vayam aiddhaydtrikdh ‘ we are fortune-hunters In the 
story, a yogin does play a role and there is mention of a sort of 
occultism, too. Still there is hardly any ground for changing 
the term aiddhaydtrika into aiddhiydtrika, as the lexicographers 
have evidently done. 

At present, fortunately, we know at least of seven instancps 
of the same expression. The reading in each case is aiddha 
and not aiddhi. We, therefore, cannot assume that the writers 
of all the pieces have by mistake written aiddha instead of 
aiddhi, as in the case of the Pancatantra jmssage the lexicographers 
seem to have done. 

The same aupdraga-jdtaka of the Jdtakamdld contain two 
more passages which elucidate the point still further : admydtri- 
kair yatrdaiddhikdmaih and auvar^hhumivai 9 >ijo ydtrdaiddhi- 
kdmdli. Here even though the word aiddhi is expressly employed, 
yet it is obvious from the context that it has no association of 
any magic. The term ydtrdaiddhikdma simply means ' one 
wishing success in his enterprise ’. 

The script of this inscription is more elaborate than that of 
Kedah. This is specially noticeable in the forms of ka and ra. 
In the former inscription, the vertical stroke is doubled by a 
curve to the left, that rises almost to a second stroke. This 
vertical stroke in the Kedah inscription is left single. Otherwise 
the characters of both present so close an affinity as to point 
to one and the same period. The script resembles that of 
Purnavarman’s inscriptions in West Java. The present in¬ 
scription may thus be assigned to the 5th century a.d. ; that of 
Kedah may be a little earlier. 

3. Ligor Inacription ^ (PI. 4; and PI. 5, fig. 2) :— 

Perhaps the most important find in the Malay Peninsula is 
the inscribed stele discovered at the Vat Serna Miiang of Ligor. 
It measures about 1 m. in height and | m. in width which 
gradually narrows down to 40 c.m. at the base. It is inscribed on 
both faces. The lettering on the one side is considerably damaged. 


1 Formerly Vieng Sa or Vieng Sra was held to be the find-spot of the 
record, then called Vieng Sa inscription by M. Coedds who later on pointed 
out Ligor to be its real provenance. Cf. Bijdr<igen, Vol. 83 (1927), p. 462 
(footnote); and N. J. Krom, Hindoe-Jav. Qeachiede, (2nd Edition),. 
1931, p. 130. 
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with the result that only the first four lines are now legible. 
On the other side, except for a few letters in the centre which are 
indistinct and a few at the end which are lost, the text, covering 
29 lines, is well preserved. It was first noticed by M. Finot ^ who 
pointed out its importance on account of its being properly 
dated and recording the erection of a Buddhist sanctuary. It 
was, however, left to M. Coed^s to reveal that it is a record of a 
king of the l^ailendra d 3 masty which ruled over the empire of 
orivijaya. In 1918 in the course of a lucid study he showed 
for the first time that ^rivijaya was the name of a kingdom and 
not of a king, as had hitherto been assumed. This epoch- 
making discovery of M. Coedes is based upon the present record. 
His paper is devoted mainly to the identification of Srivijaya, 
while he subjoins to it, as an appendix, a transcript and transla¬ 
tion of the Ligor inscription with a few remarks as foot-notes.* 
Prof. B. R. Chatterjee * has recently dealt with the same inscrip¬ 
tion (leaving out the four lines on one face), but he has, except 
for a few textual suggestions of his own, mainly drawn upon 
M. Coedes’ writing in which several important points have been 
left unexplained, while some others are differently interpreted. 
1 take this as a plea for a fre^h treatment of this highly interesting 
document, while acknowledging my indebtedness to M. (’cedes 
for the help I have derived from his article. 

The record is composed in highly ornate Sanskrit, which, 
however, is not absolutely free of blemishes of poetry. There 
seems to have been a deliberate endeavour on the part of the 
author to display his skill in Sanskrit composition. By employ¬ 
ing peculiar grammatical forms, various rhetoric figures and all 
the four (sama-, ardhasama- and visama-vfUa and jdii) kinds of 
metres of Sanskrit prosody, he shows himself to be well-versed 
in all those branches. We shall presently have occasion to 
revert to these points for a more detailed survey. 

M. Coedes indicates the longer portion (29 lines) of the 
inscription by the letter A and the shorter by B : but w’^e take 
them in the reversed order. Evidently the wTiting on both the 
faces must have originally formed one continuous inscription. 
But its first half was on the face which M. Coedes indicates as 
B, This is clear from the very first word svasti. which is the 
appropriate beginning of a Hindu record. The other part, 
indicated as .d, is obviously the continuation of the former. 

For the most part the epigraph is a eulogy. The concluding 
portion states the real purport. It records the erection of a 
triple brick edifice by a Sailendra king whose name—let me 
mention it for the first time—is Vi^nu, as is stated in the insciip- 


1 BGAL, 1910, p. 149 and 152-3. 

* Le Royaume de SHvijaya in BKFKO., Vol. XVIII, Xo. 6, pp. 1- 36. 
Appendix Xo. 1, .4. and B. with two plates. 

3 India mid Java, Caleutta, 1933, yip. 40-44. 
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tion itself in unmistakable terms. In all probability his full 
name was Vii^nuvarman, as wc may conclude from a newly 
discovered seal to be discussed hereafter. The edifice in ques¬ 
tion is dedicated to $akyamuni and his two associates, Padmapani 
and Vajrapani. It is interesting to note that the same triad 
ajjpears in the Chandi M6ndut and Barabudur of Java. 

The inscription further mentions that, at the instance of the 
king, the royal monk built three stupas and that after the death 
of the latter, his disciple, Adhimukti, made two caityas close to 
the three already erected by the king. From this it is clear 
that the foundation of all these buildings was not laid on one 
and the same day. The date given in the inscription then 
must refer to the day when a sort of inauguration ceremony ^ 
may have taken place. MM. Pt. Madhava Shastri Bhandari of 
the Oriental College, Lahore, has been kind enough to supply 
me with the exact date according to the Christian era, which 
corresponds to that mentioned in the inscription. It is the 
15th of April, 775 a.o., Saturday, 12-30 afternoon. 

Transcript. 

A. 

(1) svasti 

yo'sau rdjddhirdjassakalarip'ugaiijbadhvdntasuryyfypa (2) 
ymikas— 

svaujohhih kdntalaksmyd mradamalasasi mnnrnathdbho vapu 

(3) sman ^ 

Visnvdkhyo'sesasarvvdri ^ madavi ^ iiasc/idvilaycLssvasaktyd ® 
so^yam Sailendravansaprahh[u]nigadatnh Srt-Mahdrdjandnid 

(4) 

tasya ca sakalard (the rest is missing). 

B. 

(1) visdrirj^yd kirttyd nayavinayasauryyasrutasama 
ksamd (2) dhairyyatydgadyuthnatidayddyaksayabhuvd 
pararn yasyd^(2) krdntd bhuvanakvJbhujdrn kirttivisard 
mayukhdstdrdindfn saradi (4) tuhindnsoriva rded ^ f. 

guydndmddhdrcLstuhinagiri (5) kutddhikarued 
guTwdhydndrn purnsdrnapi jagati yastnnga (6) yasasdm 
rnaniridrn bhurvndrn duritabhidudanvdniva mahd (7) n-~ 
inaT^ijyotirllekhdvalayiiirasdncjdpi phanindm 11. 

(8) dhanavikalatdvahnijvdldvaliksapitdsayd 
yama=(9) bhipatitd ye te svdsihyam pararn samupdgatdb 
hradumi==(\{i) va gajd nitydSosyarnprasanriasvhhkrnbhcLsarn 
savitari ta (11) patyugre sevyarn sarojarajoWuy>am III, 


^ pratisthd or inurtipratispui, in which sense the stdpitdh of the in¬ 
scription is then to be interpreted. 

* Bead : pndn. 3 Read : cadvitiyasuvaiaktyd. * Read : rued. 
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guy^abhftamupa (12) gamya yam gurpddhyd 
[jagati na^rd Manund samarn samantdt 
(13) 7riadhusarnayamivdmrake8arddyd8== 
sriyamadhikdridadhate ma (14) Mruhendrdij. IV. 

jayatyayarn ^rivijayendrardjd ^ 

(15) samantardjdrccitaAdsanaArib 
praAaatadh^rrnrimsthiratonmukhena 

(16) vinirmmiU) viavasrj^va yatrmt V. 

knvifayesvarabhupati (17) resa gurfuugliali 
ksititalctsarvvasamantanfpottama ekajf, 

(18) sthdpita aistikageh^varatrayametat= 

Kajakara-Mdrani (19) sudana-Vajri-nivdsani VI. 

santalarnetattriaarriayacaityaniketain^ (20) 
dasadigavasthitasarvvajinottamadattam 
sarvvajagaima * labhu (21) dharakulimvaran^ 
tribhavavibhuti visesadamamarapadam VII. 

(22) pmwrapi Jayanta-ndmd rdjasthaviro nrpena suni* 
yuktnh 

8tu (23) qmtrayamaai kurvvityatassa tadidantathd 
krtavdn Vlll. 

svarite (24) ‘ smimstacchu^yo ’ * dhirnuktirabhucca ndma- 
tafjb sthavirafji 

iatikacai (25) tyadvitayarn cmtyairUaydniike kftavdn IX. 

vfddhyd (26) pte Sdkardje muninavaraaakairwmddha ^ 
vaikddasdhe 

sukle ko ® (27) Hralagne Bhrguauiaaahite cdryyamahjyoti^ 
rdryye 

deve (28) ndrdbhena ca ^rivijayanrimtindnyaksiiisotta- 
mena 

trai (29) lokyaikdgryacintdmanivapusa i[vo sthd] pitas- 
stu 2 ia[c]ai[tydh] X. 


Ifotes. 


A, —It has not been possible to restore the two obliterated 
letters (short syllables) in the third pdda of the verse. In the 
fourth pdda one short syllable is wanting, an error attributable 
to the author. 


I Read : rajah. 2 Omit i m. 3 Read : nma, 

* Road, for the sake of the metro, without aiagraha, i.e. : tacchi^ya 
Adhimuktir, etc. 

® The engraver obviously first missed dha, and after detecting the 
omission, indicated the presence of the dhu with a cross mark below 
the line. 

® Read : kau. 


7 Omit: a. 
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The points in which the present transcript differs from M. 
Coed^s’ reading may be noted here. (Note : A., B. here refer 
to hia A.B.):— 


Instead of 

? j »» 

)) 

»• »» 

>» »> 

>» 5 » 

9 1 9 9 

3i II 


avdmyarn (A., 1. 9) read 
agre (A., I. 11) 
sevyum (A., 1. 11) ,, 

rdjdr(xitigmasanaarify ,, 

(A., 1. 15). 

emdguT)^ ghana (A., 1. 17) ,, 
i[hd\ (A., 1. 29) 
m dvitayaa (corrected as „ 
ca dvitiyaa) (B., 1. 3). 
aau (B., 1. 3) ,, 


ugre, 

aevyam, 

rdjdrccitcUdaana- 


i\va\, 

(corrected) cddvi- 
tiyaa. 


ao. 


A. 


B, 


Tranalation. 


Hail! 

He, who is the supremo king of kings, (who) through 
his energy (is) alone comparable to the sun for [dispelling] 
the darkness [in the shape] of the hosts of all his foes, 
(who) in charming beauty (is) the very, spotless, autumnal 
moon, (and is) like ® Cupid in person, (w'ho is) called Vi^nu, 
(who) entirely [annihilatea] the pride of all [hia opponents^ 
and (w'ho) with (regard to) his prowess is without a second, 
—that self-same is known by the appellation of ^ailendra- 
vah^aprabhu * (i.e. the chief of the Sailendra dynasty) 
(and bears) the title of l^rimaharaja (i.e, the Illustrious 
Great King). 

And, of him,.of all kings (?).... 

I. His wide-spread glory, the inexhaustible sources of 
which arc (his) prudence, modesty, valour, learning. 


1 This is whttt Prof. Chatterjee also rc^acls; rj. for a similar expression 

the beginning of Banabhatta’s Kwlambari: dsid (iScsaiiarapatUirahaama- 
bhyarcita^aaanah . rdjd S'udrako nd^na, 

2 This also fits in with the metre. The scratch running across the 
visarga has given it the appearance of na. The point will be clear, if we 
compare the sign of the visarga in 1. 9 and that of in 1. 1 and 1. 3. 
Prof. Kroin sought to bring the doubtful reading emaguno in connection 
with hemabhu one of the later designations of the island of Sumatra (r/. 
Hind.-Jav, Qe^tch, p. 131, footnote 1); but that is now evidently 
impossible. 

3 Tile word like is superfluous. The text is Mnnmathdbho vapusnidn ; 
it ought to l)e either ManmcUhdbhdh or Manmatho vapu^mdUf i.e. either 
Upamd ‘similitude’ or Rupaka ‘metaphor’. The author possibly 
intends to employ the latter. 

* As already noticed, the part prabhunigadcUah is defective of one 
short syllable. Grammatically, too, it ought to be prabhur nigadedah. 
Perhaps we have to read— prabhavanigadatah^ still the compound is not 
lucid. 
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equanimity, forbearance, firmness, liberality, in¬ 
telligence, compassion and the like, has completely 
eclipsed the radiance of the glory of the kings of 
the world, as the light of the moon during the 
autumn (does) the rays of the stars. 

II. He is the receptacle of virtues and is also, through 
(his) lustre that outshines [even] the [snowy] 
peaks of the Himalaya, [the support] of the virtuous 
and highly celebrated men in the world,' (who is) 
great, a destroyer of evil* [and a possessor] of 
multitudinous gems as well as [the patron] of the 
Nagas * with their heads haloed by the streaks of 
the lustre of the gems, resembling [in that respect] 
the ocean.* 

III. Whosoever have fled to him with hearts consumed by 

the multitudinous flames of the fire of poverty, 
have attained perfect ease in the same manner as 
the elephants [are refreshed, which], when the 
fierce sun is burning [resort to] a pleasant lake with 
pure, serene and perennial water reddened by the 
pollen of the lotus flowers. 

IV. The virtuous people in the world, having from all 

sides turned to him, who is endowed with virtues 
like Manu, display a greater beauty, like mangoes, 
kesaras and other lordly trees on the approach of 
the spring season (do). 

V. Victorious is this king, the lord of Srivijaya, whose 
sovereignty is recognized and whose commands are 
obeyed by the neighbouring kings, [and] who has 
been deliberately created by the Creator of the 
universe, as if He had in view the i)erpetuity of the 
praiseworthy Law. 

VI. This king, the lord of Srivijaya, [who is] the very 
effusion of virtues, the very best among all the kings 
around on the surface of the earth, has erected^ 


' The wording is not quite suited in the text. The author possibly 
•had in his mind : who outshitieK among the cclebritieft of the world even in a 
greater degree than the Himalaya does among all mountains^ and then : 
who is the support of the virtuous, cte. 

* In connexion with udanvant (the ocean), duritabhid would mean 
‘ purifying ’. 

3 The original reading is : phanin, wliich, while in reference to the 
ocean means the ordinary serpent, probably alludes to a class of pt'ople, 
called the Nagaa, among whom thc're may have been some adorning the 
court of iSrivijaya dignitaries. 

^ Referring to the ocean, the words great, possessor, patron^ and heads 
may better be I'eplaced by grand, repository, abode, and hoods respectively. 

® The use sthdpitah in the sense of sthdpitavdn is peculiar, though 
grammatically it can be defended on the analogy of a phrase like bhvlctd 
brdhmaridh ' the Brahmanas who have taken their meal ’. 



Fr(i. 1. Sto!i(‘ Inhcriplion. 



FifJ. Soul. Ffd. 4. Iinpn'ssioii. 

Fi(is. urid 4. IVruk Soal of Sri Vis^niivtirnmn. 
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Srimahdrdja is combined with the word ndrnan which is com¬ 
monly used to denote personal names. The words dkhyd and 
nigada have the same meaning. The author has employed the 
three, but it is obviously the term Vis'^vdkhyah that supplies the 
personal name in this instance. The remaining two refer to a 
title and a popular appellation of the king. 

The earliest known inscriptions pertaining to Srivijaya are 
those found in Sumatra and written in Old-Malay, but none of 
them contains the name of any king.^ The of the Ligor 

inscription is, therefore, the first name that we know of a 
^ailcndra king from the earliest period of the Srivijaya empire. 

4. The Perak Seal (PI. 5, figs. 3 and 4) :— 

In the Oudh. Versl. 1930, p. 36, it was announced that in 
Perak a gold signet ring had been discovered. It was stated 
to bear^an inscription in Pallava characters, which was then 
road: Srivisnuvarmman. Recently Mr. I. H. N. Evans has 
published a full account of the excavations at Perak.^ It appears 
from his report that the object in question is not a signet ring,, 
but only a seal. It was found on the beach at Kuala Selinsing. 
Perak, where numerous other antiquities have been unearthed. 
The seal must originally have been set in a ring, but while certain 
other gold articles were found in the vicinity, no such ring was 
discovered to w'hich the present seal may have belonged. ‘ It 
is a small seal Mr. Evans writes, ' of red cornelian of good 
colour and somewdiat translucent, chamfered at the edges on 
the face and there engraved with an inscription running the 
length of the seal in the middle. The dimensions of the piece 
are 1*4 cm. x 1 cm. x4 cm. The back is flat 

Although the legend on the seal has been properly deciphered, 
it w^as not at once possible to identify the name. Regarding its 
interpretation and age different opinions have been offered by 
Dr. P. V. van Stein Callenfels, Prof. C. O. Rlagden. Dr. Bosch; 
Dr. Crucq, and Dr. L. D. Barnett. 

We may safely assume that the king Visnu of the Ligor 
inscription and 6ri-Visnuvarman of the Perak seal are one and 
the same j^erson. The seal might not have belonged to a com¬ 
moner, but to a royal personage, as indicated by the use of 
Sri and Varman. The absence of the word varman in the 
Ligor inscription presents no serious difflcjulty, for, in the first 
place, it may have been omitted on account of the metre, and 
secondly such dynastic names as -vannan, -gupta, -sena, etc. are 


1 The name Jayanaga in the Talurig Tuwo (Palembang) inscription' 
has been taken to be of a Uignitarv and not of a king. 

2 JFMSM,, Vol. X\, pt. ;i, pp. 89fT. and llOtt'., a photograph of 
the seal and another of (he legend on it are reproduced, both enlarged, on 
pi. XXXVIIT. 1,2; e/. also R. O. Winstedt, A Hilary of Perak (JPAS,, 
Malayan Branch, Vol. XU, pt. 1), 1934, p. 4; Roland Braddell, The 
Perak ‘ Pallava Seal', The Same, Vol. XII, pt. II, 1934, pp. 173-174. 
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frequently left out.^ The fact that the two sites, Perak and 
Ligor, are not very far removed from each other, lends support to 
the above identification. It may, however, be admitted that the 
script of the seal is not exactly similar to that used in the 
inscription ; but can we not conceive of two different characters 
—one simple and the other somewhat elaborate—existing side 
by side for two different purposes as in the present instance ? 

By the courtesy of Dr. Bosch and of the (Curator of the 
Perak Museum, Taiping, I received a few impressions of ^the seal 
in plaster and in sealing wax. The legend reads; Srivi^u- 
varmmaaya, as deciphered by Prof. Blagden. 

The w'ord being varman and not varma like dharma,^ its 
correct genitive singular is varrmv^a }},; but in the present case, 
.grammar has been disregarded. Such grammatical slips do 
often occur in epigraphical records.® It should be borne in 
mind that seal legends usually contain the owner’s name in the 
genitive,* so as to indicate that the seal belongs to that particular 
individual or corporation.^ So in the present case, too, (irl- 
vimuvarmmasya means : Srl-Vi^niivarman’s [seal]. 


Fndonesia. 

(a) Sumatra, 

In Sumatra no such inscription has come to light as may 
rank in antiquity with those of Bhadravarman in Campa, of 
Mulavarman in Borneo and of Purnavarman in West Java. 
Among the dated records of the Archipelago, Sumatra can, 
however, boast of having yielded some belonging to a very 
•early period. They present a' twofold interest, linguistic and 
historic, as they are the earliest known documents written in an 
Indonesian language, and at the same time the earliest records 
'of the empire of ^rivijaya. The indigenous language they 
represent is now termed Old-Malay. It contains, at least in 
the documents under discussion, a good many Sanskrit words. 
.Many a term there jjoints to the Mahayana form of Buddhism, 
prevailing in that part of the island in the 7th century. Except 


1 e.g. Skanda for Skandavarm^n or Skandagupta, Bhxma for Bhlmasena, 
etc. CJ, also Aniiguitiefi of (Jhamba Stute by Dr. Vogel, pp. 21 If. whore 
in the Hame inscription tho king is called Lalila-ksitt^ah (verse 14) anfl 
Lalitavarmano (verso 16). 

2 There is no possibility of reading S^rlvi^udharm^naaya, as the 
fourth akmra is very similar to that of v in 

3 e.g. in an inscription of Miilavarman in Borneo (Inscr. A., 1, .3) 
piUro 'Svavarmmo vikhydtah instead of . . varmnm ... In India also, 
cJ. nmhdrdjaSarwavartumena instead of .. . varmvnwtia (in the Nirmai.id 
<'opperplate Inscr. of Saniudrasena, Fleet, Oupta Inscriptions, p. 289), 

^ Of. many of the ‘ sealings ’ found by Dr. Bloch at Bas&rh, the ancient 
Vaiidll {ARASI.t 1903-04, pp. 81-122, pi. 31 42) and by Dr. Vog(?l at 
Km\h{ARASl., 1906-07, pp. 44-67. pi. 12-16). 
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that the Saka era and the Pallava-Grantha script are employed 
in them, they contain little with regard to the relations then 
existing between South India and Sumatra. Their number, 
the undated and incomplete included, has recently growm from 
five to six. As the former five have of late been exhaustive!}" 
treated by M. Coedes,' a succint account of them will suffice here. 

1. KMukan Bukit Inscription :—It is incised on a roundish 
boulder that was found in the year 1920 at the village of KSdukan 
Bukit, on the banks of the Sungei Tatang, a tributary of the 
Musi, at the foot of the Bukit Sfeguntang, a hill situated to the 
south-east of the present city of Palembang. It consists of ten 
lines and is dated in the ^aka year 605. The contents are far 
from being clear, but apparently there is mention of a naval 
expedition under the dajmnta hiyam (believed to indicate the 
king), the forces consisting of 200,000 (vala dualakm) men. 
The last line contains the Sanskrit words : Srivijaya siddhaydtra 
subhiksa, which freely translated w'ould mean : ‘ Srivijaya is 
successful in all undertakings and is in a flourishing condition ’. 
The compound siddhaydtra is met with also in the line 3. The 
same expression occurs in Mahanavika Buddhagupta’s inscrip¬ 
tion in Malacca, and perhaps also in the fragmentary inscription 
of Kota Kapur in the island of Bangka, discussed below'. The 
im 2 >robability of its being interpreted as ‘ acquisition of a magic 
jK)wer ’ has been shown above. 

2. Taking Tuv )0 Inscription :—The sandstone block, ui)on 
which this inscription of fourteen lines is engraved, was dis¬ 
covered in the same year at Talang Tuwo, about 5 kilom. to 
the east of Palembang. Its contents are equally uncertain. 
But whereas the former document bears a political significance, 
the present one has a religious bearing. It records that on the 
second day of the bright half of the month of Caitra in the iSaka 
year 606, ^ri-Jayanada (or -naga), by order of His Majesty, 
laid out a charitable park, called Sriksetra,® provided with ponds- 
and a variety of trees, for the benefit of all beings. While it is 
uncertain whether Jayanasa is the name of a dignitary or of the 
king himself, it must at any rate be confessed to be a strange 
name. As in Pallava-Grantha the characters sa and ga are 
very similar in form, it has also been read Jayandga. This alter¬ 
native reading seems to be preferable, considering that personal 
names ending in ndga do occur. The kings of the Bharadiva 


1 BEFEO., Vol. XXX (1930), pp. 29 SO, with 7 plates. They have 
been pi*ovioii«ly treated : Nos. 1, 2, by Ph. S. van Uonkel, Acta Orient,, 
Vol. IT, p. 12 ; No. 3, by N. J. Krom, TijtUichr., Vol. LTX, p. 426 ; No. 4, 
by H. Kem, Bijdragen, Vol. LXVJf, p. 393, and Versj)-, Geachr., Vol. \'Ji, 
p. 205. 

* SHksetra is also the name of the ht)ly land of J‘uri on the Kaliiiga 
coast in India, as well as of Promo in Burma, mentioned in the M6n 
records as Sikaet and Srikaet, by the Chinese as Silichatalo; c/. N. R. Ra.v, 
Brahmanical Goda in Burnia, 1932, p. 84. 
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(otherwise known as the Naga) dynasty, for instance, bore such 
names as Bhavanaga. In Jayanaga, too, we have i)erhaps 
-a member of a Naga family. Such a possibility has been pointed 
•out above' in connexion with the Ligor inscription. In that 
case the position of Jayanaga would be that of an officer. 
M. Coed^s, however, has accepted Jayanaga as the final reading. 
Dr. Stutterheim reads Jayawaga.* 

The record employs a number of Buddhistic terms, such as 
'prw^idhdna, kalydmimiira, vo[bo\dhicitta, ratnairaya, vajraSarira, 
Jdtismara, janmavarntd, karmavasitd, kleSavaMtd, anulta.rdbhiaa- 
myak8amvo\b6\dhi, etc. Besides, it contains several more Sanskrit 
words. 

3. Krang Brahi Inscription :—This inscribed slab lies at 
the steps leading to the mosque in the village of Krang Brahi 
in the province of Jambi. The visitors use it for washing their 
feet. The inscription, consisting of 16 lines, was first noticed 
in the year 1904, but owing to its being for the most part damaged, 
it has remained undeciphered till about 1920 when Prof. Krom 
studied it from an estampage and showed that its contents are 
nearly identical with those of the Kota Kapur inscription to be 
'discussed below. 

4. Kota Kapur Inscription :—This well-preserved inscrip¬ 
tion of ten lines is beautifully carved on a hexagonal pillar of 
atone. It was found in the year 1892 at Kota Kapur, on the 
northern bank of the M^nduk river in West Bangka. The sort 
of stone used is not found in the island itself. The inscription 
opens with an invocation for the protection of the kingdom 
(kadatuan) of ^rivijaya, followed by an imprecation jagainst those 
who might rebel against the governors (datus) of Srivijaya and 
by a blessing on those who will remain loyal to them. Much 
more important is the concluding part in which it is stated that 
the inscription was incised on the first day of the bright half 
of the month of Vaisakha in the Saka year 608 on the occasion 
of a military expedition undertaken against Bhumi Java which 
was not yet subjected to Srivijaya. Bhumi Java is apparently 
the island of Java.* The most interesting fact that the present 
record supplies is that it shows the expansion of the empire of 
Srivijaya in its initial stage. The Bangka island itself is outside 
Sumatra whicli is the proper home of K^rivijaya and where it w'as 
yet a mere kingdom. By its presence in Bangka, the inscription 
under discussion proves that this island had come under the 
sway of Srivijaya, whilst its mention of a military expedition to 
Java foreshadows the approaching subjection thereof. 


1 See p. 25, footnote 3. 

Ondheden van Bali, Vol. I, p. 67. 

3 This shows that tho Sanskrit name -Vava had as early as in tho 
7th century been modified to Java in Indonesia. This form survives to 
the present day. 
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5. Kota Kapur FragmPMtary Inscription :—On the same 
site a small inscribed block of sandstone has been discovered. 
Tt bears a few letters out of which four can be read : jayasiddha. 
They are followed by a sign which is clearly the left half of the 
character ya. There is some free space on the left-hand side, 
too, but here the lettering is effaced. The scrijjt is the same 
Pallava-Grantha as in the foregoing records. One feels, there¬ 
fore, inclined to supply the missing syllables by reading : Sri- 
vijayasiddhaydtra, on the analogy of the text in the last line of the 
KSdukan Bukit inscription. In all probability, the present 
fragment originally constituted a part of a similar inscription in 
Old-Malay. 

6. Bukit S^guntang Fragmentary Inscription :—This in¬ 
scribed piece of stone is fairly large. It w'as discovered in the 
year 1928 near Bukit S6guntang, a hill to the west of the city of 
Palembang.^ It preserves the initial portions (each consisting of 
some ten letters) of twenty-one lines. When entire, the inscrip¬ 
tion must have been fairly extensive. The type of script is 
uniform with that of the five epigraphs discussed above. From 
a photograph of this piece, it was possible to recognize here and 
there a solitary Sanskrit word. At the request of Prof. Vogel, 
Dr. Bosch has been kind enough to supply a good rubbing of the 
inscription. This has enabled me to decipher the preserved 
portion which leaves no doubt that here, too, the language is 
Old-Malay. Prof, van Ronkel very willingly helped me in 
studying it in the hope that some sense might be made out, 
but unfortunately the text proved to be too fragmentary for that 
purpose. He was able to catch a word or two that seemed to 
him to point to the demise or illness of a prince. Kramn, 
bhqjya, prajd, kdmakrodhalo[bha, ete.| are some of the Sanskrit 
words that are employed in this inscription. 


(b) Java. 

The inscriptions of the king Purnavarma :—The oldest 
epigraphical documents found in Java are the four roek-inscrij)- 
tions of Purnavarman. All of them have been discovered within 
the bounds of the present district of Batavia in the w estern jjart 
of the island, which is otherwise not so rich in Hindu monuments 
as the central and the eastern parts are. Three of them, those 
of Ci-aruton, Jambu and JC6bon Kopi, arc still in situ at close 
proximity to each other in the hilly country round the Buitenzorg, 
while the fourth, that of Tugu, w^as discovered to the east of 
Tandjong IMok, the port of Batavia, and is now^ preserved in 
the Batavia Museum. The four inscriptions have been edited 


* An. Bihl. /./!., 1931, p. 29, where Prof. Kroiii Hniioi]nee.s some 
other important discoveries as well. 
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by Prof. Vogel.^ The first three contain no date, while the 
Tugu inscription is dated in the 22nd regnal year of the ruling 
king. On palsBOgraphical grounds they can be assigned to the 
middle of the fifth century a.d, 

Puinavarman’s footprints form the subject-matter of the 
first two inscriptions. Those of his elephant are the theme of 
the third. The fourth records the digging of a canal. In 
addition to the inscription and the footprints, two spider-shaped 
marks and a line of cursive writing are engraved on the first 
rock. Their significance is yet unknown. 

It may be assumed that the purpose of perpetuating Purna- 
varman’s foot-impresses was their worship by his subjects ; but 
considering that the foot-marks of his elephant are similarly 
engraved on the rock of K6bon Kopi, that assumption seems 
less possible. The fact that Piirnavarman is styled vikramia. 
while his footprints are likened to those of Vi^nu, as Prof. 
Kern points out, appears to allude to the Trivikrama incarnation 
of that deity. We may in this connexion also compare a 
passage in the Changal inscription: jpurusapadarmhdlaksifna- 
hhute. The Bdmdya'dba, in the same chapter in which mention 
is made of Java and other islands of the east, mentions Vi^nu, 
as Trivikrama, having made the first stride on the mountain- 
Ijeak called Saumanasa.^ The author of the Rdmdyav^a thus 
also seems to associate the Trivikrama incarnation of Vi^nu 
with the island of Java. 

It follows from the above considerations that Purnavarman 
may have been an adherent of the i^rahmanical faith. This is 
still clearer from the Tugu inscription where mention is made of 
a gift of a thousand kine to Brahmanas. Although he bears an 
Indo-Aryan name, there is nothing to show clearly whether 
Purnavarman was a Hindu immigrant or a Hinduized native of 
the island. The name of his capital, Tdrunid or Tdrumd, as 
Prof. Krom informs us,* is an Indonesian word for indigo, and, 
as Mr. Pleyte thinks, is still preserved in the name of the river 
Citarum. Mr. Schnitger has been kind enough to bring to my 
notice that such a similarly sounding name as Tdrumapura 
occurs in an inscription from South India.* 

The style of the Tugu inscription is not lucid, the meaning 
is hence not clear. Is pinabdhu an epithet or a proper name ? 
Do rdjddhirdja guru (line 1) and pitdinaha rdjar§i (line 4) refer 
to one and the same person or to different persons ? These and 


1 I'he Earliest Sanskrit Inscriptions of Java in the PubliccUies v.d, 
Oudh, Dienst in NederlandschJndie, deel I (1025), pp. 15-35; the article 
also comprises the results of the previous researches. 

2 RdmdyaxjMy IV, 40, 57-38 : tatra yojanavistdram ucchritarp daSa- 
yqjanam 4ri\^am Saummuxsarn ndtna jdtarupamayam dhruvam tatra purvavp 
padarp krtvd purd Vifpus Trivikrame dvitijyam iikhare Meroi cakdra 
PuruioUamah, 

8 Hindoe-Java, Gesch,, p. 78. * S, Ind, Inscr,, pt. II, p. 16d. 
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similar questions we must leave undecided. The canal (or 
canals) is designated by the names of two well-known rivers of 
North India, viz. Candrabhaga (now Chanab) and Gomati. 
This, of course, does not prove that the elements of Northern 
India weie also existent in Java in those early days, though such 
a possibility is not totally excluded. The names Candrabhaga 
and Gomati are borne by certain rivers in South India, too, as 
is clear from the Odruda'purd'^a,^ Qomati and Candahhdga are also 
met with as the names of certain channels in ('cylon.*^ 

The system adopted here for reckoning the days of the 
month is amdnta which again points to a South Indian practice. 
That a canal about seven miles long should have been excavated 
within twenty-one days seems incredible. It is stated that on 
the completion of this work a thousand kinc weie presented to 
Brahmanas. 

Tuk Mas Inscription :—After Purnavarman’s inscriptions in 
West Java, we are left almost entirely in the dark as regards the 
further history of Java, until we come to the Changal inscription 
in Central Java, which belongs to the eighth century (732 A.D.). 
There exists thus a considerable gap between the time of 
Purnavarman and that of Sahjaya ; and unless some convincing 
evidence is forthcoming, it is difficult to decide whether the 
same current of Indo-Aryan culture continued from the time 
of Purnavarman onwards to that of Sanjaya or whether there 
was a fresh cultural wave in Central Java in the days of this 
latter ruler. 

In the absence of sufficient data to bridge that gap, an 
otherwise insignificant inscription,® engraved on a huge boulder 
near the well-known spring called Tuk Mas ‘ the Golden Spring ’ 
at the foot of the vulcano MSrbabu in Central Java, forms an 
important link. It consists of one line of witing comprising 
a single verse in the Upajdti metre. It contains no date, nor 
does it mention the name of any ruler or other person. The 
type of Pallava-Grantha characters used has led ftof. Kem to 
place it somewhere in the 5th century, whereas Prof. Krom * 
is inclined to assign it to the middle of the 7th century. In any 
case, it is much earlier than the inscription of Changal, and may, 
therefore, be regarded as the earliest known vestige of the Hindus 
in Central Java. 

The inscription is quite legible with the exception of a 
few letters in the beginniqg and at the end. As regards its 

^ The chapters o4 58 there contain a geographical description. 
While enumerating the South Indian rivers, the PurdirM states :. . . 

Kdveri, Oom<Ui tcUhd . Tdmrctpami Candrabhaga . . . (Ch. 65, 

vs. 8-11). 

2 Wijesinha, MaMvaniftn, LXXIX, 49, 63; Geiger, Culavamsa, 
LXXIX, 48, 52. 

8 H. Kern, Bijdragen, Vol. LXV, 1911, pp. 334-36, three plates ; 
Verapr. Oeachr., Vol. VII, pp. 199-204, a facsimile. 

^ Hindoe-Java. Qeach., p. 103. 
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purport, it simply glorifies the neighbouring spring as being so 
holy as the river of Ganga. 

Col. T. van Erp was kind enough to place at my disposal 
the photographs and drawings of this inscribed boulder, which 
he himself had taken. Consequently I could (though hesitantly ; 
for the lettering is too faint) supply the few letters which were 
missing at the end. I could not, however, trace back the begin¬ 
ning portion. 

Transcript. 


^ — usu[cyam^b uruhdnujdtd 
JcvcLcicchildvdlukanirgateyain 


samprasrutd ^ m[edhya]kafiva Oangd 


Translation. 

[Here] flows forth [the streamlet] purifying as the Ganges, 
arising out of the bright (?) lotus . . ., at some places gushing 
out of the sand * and stones, and at others widening its limpid 
and cool waters. 

Does the initial part refer to Visnu’s lotus-feet from which, 
according to the mythical tradition, flows forth the holy river 
Ganga to which the present spring is compared ? 

The space above the inscription is filled with as many as 
sixteen emblematic figures carved possibly by the same hand 
to which the inscription is due. They represent a wheel with 
sixteen spokes, a conch-shell, a mace, two water-jars, a trident, 
an axe, a club, four lotus-rosettes, a knife, etc. 8ome of these 
emblems are identical with the attributes of Visnu, while some 
others belong to ^iva.^ Prof. Krom fancies a hermit who must 
have stayed and performed rituals at this holy place. 

Another stone inscription in Pallava-Grantha characters of 
about the same time (i.e. 600 or 700 a.d.) is known * to exist at 
the famous Dieng plateau in Central Java. It is, however, much 
obliterated and has never been deciphered. The Dieng plateau 
is an ancient site abounding in archaeological monuments, both 
architectural and sculptural, bearing witness to Tndo-Aryan 
influence. 

Changal Inscription (PI. 6):—^Among the dated inscriptions 
of Java, that of Changal, of the 6aka year 654, is the earliest. The 
inscribed slab was discovered among the ruins of a 6iva sanctuary 

1 Prof. B. R. Chatterjeo (in his India and Java) suggests to read 
hero samprasrtd, but that militates against the metro. 

2 The form vdluka of the original is a collectivo noun derived from 
vdlukd, as aaikata from sikatd. 

3 According to mythical tradition Gwga issued from Visnu’s feet anti 
dropped into fJiva’s locks. 

4 N. J. Krom, Inl. Hindoe-Java. Kunat, p. 171. 
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on the plateau of the Wukir hill in Central Java and is now pre¬ 
served in the Batavia Museum. It measures 110 cm. in height 
and 78 cm. in width, and contains 25 lines of writing, com¬ 
prising 12 verses composed in elaborate Sanskrit. It records, 
in the very first stanza, the erection of a Sivalinga by a king 
named Sahjaya, son of Sannaha (also Sanna). The next five 
stanzas are benedictory and invoke also Brahma and Vi^nu, 
besides 6iva. The seventh describes Java as a holy land abound¬ 
ing in gold and grain, as it is likewise described in the Rdmdya'aM 
(IV, 40, 30). The rest narrates that on that famous island of 
Java there reigned for a long time a king, called Sannaha, 
righteous like Manu. He is stated to have been succeeded by 
the valiant Sahjaya who, like Raghu, subdued the neighbouring 
princes and maintained peace and order so ably that his subjects 
felt perfectly secure. 

I am again indebted to MM. Pt. Madhava Shastri Bhandari 
for supplying me with the exact date, according to the Christian 
era, corresponding to the one stated in the inscription. Accord¬ 
ingly it was on the 6th of October, 732 a.d., at one o’clock in 
the afternoon, that the king Sahjaya established the Sivalinga. 

The fact that the name of Sahjaya’s father (?) is spelt in 
two different ways seems to betray that it is an attempt at 
Sanskritizing an indigenous, perhaps an Old-Javanese, word. 
For, even though both the words sauna * stuck ’ and sannaha 
‘ armour ’ are found in Sanskrit, neither of them is kno\m as a 
personal name. 

The inscription has been edited and commented upon by 
so great a scholar as Prof. Kern,^ still I venture to propose a 
few additions and alterations which I have been able to make 
from three rubbings in tlie Kern Institute, Leyden. Below are 
suggested some minor changes :— 

Instead of ; sthirdnga (1. 2) read : sthirdnsa 
,, „ bhdsvatjiarnti (1. 3) „ bhdsvatbhuti^ 

,, ,, si)adosa (1. 9) ,, svadeha. ® 

,, ,, durarri (1. 12) ,, nunam * 

„ „ wio (1. 19) 6r® 

„ „ bhuvi (1.20) „ adfuis ® 

1 Bijdragen, Vol. X (ISS.^), with a facsimile (eye-copy); Ver^pr. 
Besch., Vol. VII, pp. 115-128. 

2 Correct it in ; hhdsvadbhuti. To ascertain the reading bhuy compare 
hhu in 1. 4 (in the word adhhvlam), 

3 The preceding word being vaptis ‘ body the mention again of 
deha ‘ body * seems to bo an awkward repetition. This probably led 
Prof. Kem to read dom instead of deha. The latter reading is, however, 
nnmistakablo. 

^ Compare the same word in the last (25) line. 

^ Otherwise we shall have to read mahahhuja insteail of niahadbhuja. 

® No sign of medial i is visible. The letters va and dha resemble 
each other very closely. The preceding akmra^ though much blurred, 
looks more like initial a than bhu. The s of adhas is dropped here. In 
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Besides, we have to read:— ngdditirthdvrtam instead of 
-nidditivddhrtam in verse 7, 1. 15. The proposed reading is 
clear on the rubbing and removes the difficulty in interpreting 
this passage. The compound probably qualifies the foregoing 
words : dvipavaram Yavdkhyam, It would then mean : ‘ The 
excellent island, named Yava, which is studded with holy places, 
-hga and so forth Is -ngd the latter half of the word gangd 
here ? 

It is difficult to restore the final ak^aras in 1. 14. It may 
still be pointed out that Prof. Kern’s reading nihita is very 
improbable. In the place of -to the metre requires a long syllable. 

In verse 8, Prof. Kern translates the compound purusa- 
padamahMakamabhute somewhat freely: ‘ which is a noble master¬ 
piece among all lands I would render it: ‘ which is the 
great mark of the foot-impress of Puru^a (or Puru^ottama, 
Vi^nu) 

The comj)ound anvayavidhau in verse 9*(l. 18) has been 
left untranslated. It qualifies the preceding word SanTidhvaye, 
and would thus mean : ‘ when [he] named Sauna, the very moon 
of the family 

There arc, moreover, some gaps left. In 1. 14, where two 
long syllables are missing, traces of ssvarggd are faintly visible 
on the estampage. The passage would then read : tadamarais- 
^arggddino[vo 'i^pdrjitam. The reading after tadmrmraia, however, 
is very doubtful. The sense is, therefore, not clear. In 1. 19 
1 would fill the blank with dyviilp. The text would then be : 
-gauravarvMdyutiJji,, Finally, attention may be drawn to the 
hiatus in 1. 23 which unfortunately it is impossible to fill with 
the aid of the available rubbings. The two ak§aras immediately 
preceding nydyaUis are perhaps’ naya. But nothing could be 
made out as to what the remaining two letters (short syllables) 
could have been. In attempting at a most perfect possible 
rendering of an imperfect passage as the present one is: sunus- 

san7idhandmna88V(i8ura ■ nydyatassdsti rdjyam, one would 

certainly not leave the svdsura untranslated; for it at once 
suggests itself to be the genitive form (svasuli) of the word 
avasf ‘ sister ’. In that case, one would be leaving out only an 
a to begin the following word. Accordingly lh*of. Kern trans¬ 
lates hero : ‘ van zijnc zuster ’ (of his sister). He, however, 
does not add a word to it in his annotations. The question 


such 01*868 a 18 optionally dropped. The author did iiiako uho of this 
option, c/. yaaluyate (1. 4) and tridami atutaa (1. 13). 

1 The original Dutch being: ‘hetwelk eon odel proiikstiik is oiider 
alle landen \ 

2 I may refer to iny uliservations above, p. 32. 

* compound word being anvayavidhu. A similar exprG88ion, 
vetnJaSd^in, occurs in the Th4.p-inudi inscription; cf. Coedds, Deux Inscrip¬ 
tions Sanakites du Fmi-nan, in BEFEO., Vol. XXXI., p. 6, verse 7. 
See below, p. 52. 
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whether there is really a mention of Sahjaya’s sister in the 
present record must remain open so long as the lacuna is not 
duly filled. It may meanwhile be argued wheth(?r such a thing 
can be possible here. First of all, owing to the hiatus, svasura 
here is as exposed to other explanations as to the one already 
adopted, viz. svasuljir, ‘ of the sister ’. It can best be : sva (‘ own ’) 
su (‘ well ')ra . . .'i ? Secondly, the inscription, which is so lavish 
in praising Hanna and Hanjaya, must not have left the latter’s 
sister without a laudatory word for her, had she actually to do 
something in the present instance. In view of this considera¬ 
tion, it is difficult to justify such an inference as Prof. Krom 
would draw, namely that Hanjaya’s sister perhaps had a share 
in the administration of the state affairs.^ Regarding this 
question, I owe Prof. Vogel a very ingenious suggestion that 
we may render the passage : sunussanyidlmruimnassvasura . . . , 
as ‘ son of the sister of [the person] named Hannaha ’. This 
view finds support in the fact that in the rest of the inscription 
there is nothing to indicate that the relation between Hannaha 
and Hanjaya was that of father and son, as has hitherto been 
held. 

Dr. Htutterlieim })oints out that in a Kawi inscription^ of 
the king Balitung, dated in the 6aka year 829, discovered at 
Kedoe, a king Hanjaya heads the genealogy given there, and 
that most probably he is identical with the king Hanjaya of 
our Ohangal inscription.* 


(c) Borneo. 

The number of Hindu monuments discovered in Borneo 
bears no comparison with that found in Java, Humatra, and 
Further India. No vestige, for instance, of a temple or any 
other sanctuary has come to light in Borneo, against many a 
marvellous Chandi (temple) of C’entral and Eastern Java. 
Sculptural remains, on the other hand, are not totally lacking. 
Although their number is extremely limited, they still bear an 
eloquent testimony to the former existence of Indo-Aryan 
infiuence. 

In the Sultanate of Koetei, East Borneo, some remarkable 
discoveries have been made. A number of stone images V’ere 
found deep in a cave at Goenoeng Kombeng, a place situated at 
a distance of about a day’s journey from the confiuence of the 
Pantoen with the Kcdafig Rantau. These images were found 
lying about in disorder. Home of them were partly broken and 
most of the heads missing. Evidently they had been brought 
over to this cave from some other place, perhaps with the obje^^t 


^ Hindoe-Java. Geach., p. 123. 

2 Tijdschrijt^ Vol. 07 (1027), jjp. 172-21 o. 
Hindoe-Java. Geavh., p. 125. 
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of protecting them from the fury of the iconoclast. They pertain 
both to Brahmanism and to Buddhism. To the first group 
belong the statues of 6iva, Agastya, Nandi^vara, Mahakala 
(these four standing), Kartikeya, GaneSa (these two sitting), a 
couchant bull (Nandi) and a few fragments including a four¬ 
faced head, obviously of a Brahma figure. The second group 
comprises an almost equal number of statues, each seated on a 
lotus cushion. Most of them represent female deities which have 
not yet been satisfactorily identified. In a male figure Prof. 
Krom recognizes Vajrapani. Nearly all of them have four 
arms. The emblems they carry are, however, not exclusively 
Buddhistic. They wear A<iZpa-shaped tiaras. Both the groups 
exhibit a close affinity as regards their artistic treatment. The 
s.tatues must originally have been placed in the niches of one 
or more temples the exact site of which it has not yet b^n 
possible to fix. 

Another interesting find was a standing bronze Buddha 
(ht. 58 cm.), ft was for a time in possession of a Muhammadan 
who presented it to the Sultan. Its exact provenance remained 
doubtful, but it was reported to have come from Kota Bangoen. 
It had webbed fingers and a robe passing beneath the right 
arm. This Buddha image perished in a conflagration during 
the Colonial Exhibition at Paris in 1931. 

Besides, there are some ornaments of pure gold now in 
possession of the Sultan himself whose son wears them on 
festive occasions as State Insignia. The gold figtirine of a 
four-armed Vi^nu, shown standing, deserves special notice. Two 
peacocks (?) tail to tail form a back-piece to which the figurine 
is attached. The whole is meant to be a pendant for the neck. 
A small tortoise is another remarkable piece among these gold 
articles. Their workmanshij) warrants a high antiquity. They 
are said to have been unearthed along with other ancient remains 
at Moeara Kaman. 

All these finds have been discussed by Dr. Bosch who in 
his paper also summarizes w^hat has previously been written 
on them.^ 

By far the most important ancient remains of Borneo are 
four inscribed stone shafts (yupas) which have likewise been dis¬ 
covered in Koetei. Their exact find-spot has again become a 
subject of controversy. Still the same village, Moeara Kaman, 
is held to be the most probable place of their provenance. They 
were presented by the Sultan of Koetei to the Batavia Museum 
where they are now kept. The inscriptions on them are well 
executed, but unfortunately one of them is now almost entirely 
effaced. They w'ere first edited by Prof. Kem in the year 1881- 


1 Oudh, Versl., 1925, pp. 132-36, platos 29-30; An. Bibl. I.A., 
1926, pi. XI. 
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82 ^ and re-edited in 1918 by Prof. Vogel * who made a com¬ 
prehensive study of them. The three epigraphs record each 
the erection of the yupa on which it is engraved, one in con¬ 
nexion with a hahusuvarvLaka sacrifice, the second with a gift 
of 20,000 (or 1,020) kine and the third with certain donations 
called bahvddnu.jivaddrui, kalpavrksa[ddna], and bhumiddna. The 
fourth inscription probably recorded a similar munificent act 
of the king, but here the lettering is obliterated, with the excep¬ 
tion of the first two lines in which the royal donor is compared 
to Bhagiratha, son of Sagara. They are comjjosed in Sanskrit 
verse in which the anustvbh and the dryd metres are employed. 
The script represents the earliest type of the Pallava-Grantha. 
They contain no date, but may, on palaeographical grounds, 
belong to c. 400 a.d. The first inscription mentions KuTjdunga 
as the grandfather and ASvavarman as the father of Mulavarman, 
the royal donor. The name Kur^unga is puzzling. It has no 
semblance of Sanskrit. Prof. Kern was of opinion that this 
word pertained to the native language of Borneo. From this 
he further concluded that the bearer of the name was an in¬ 
habitant of Borneo and that it was his son who first embraced 
Hinduism. This would point to a Hinduization of the Borneo 
people oi, at least, of the ruling family of that region. Such 
an inference, however, seems less probable in view of the con¬ 
sideration that Kurpdun/ga can best be a Tamil word. A very 
similar name Kurpdukura is met with in a Pallava record, viz, 
in the Pikira grant. May we then assume that Kundunga was 
an adventurer, perhaps a mere merchant, from the south of 
India, who settled in Borneo and whose son was the first to 
become a rdjd and, as such, to assume a royal name ending in 
varman ? 

Kundunga’s son Aivavarman is styled vamsakartf, i.e. the 
progenitor or founder of the dynasty, and as such, he is appro¬ 
priately compared to amiumant ‘ the Sun ’ who is the mythical 
founder of the solar race in India. The word arniumant seems 
also to allude to the king of that name, the grandson of Sagara 
who is mentioned in the fourth inscription. Sagara and Ami§u- 
mant belong to the solar dynasty of Ayodhya. Aivavarman is 
stated to have three sons of whom Mulavarman was the eldest. 
The names of the other two are not given. 

The second inscription mentions a holy place (pw^yatama 
k§etra) called Vaprakedvara where the gift of the cows was made. 
No satisfactory explanation of this Vaprakefivara is yet forth¬ 
coming. It was a fashion both in India and Indo-China that a 
shrine consecrated to 6iva was indicated by a compound appella- 


1 Versl, en Meded, der I^onink, Akad, v, Wetensch, afd. Letter.^ 2e K. 
dl. XI; Verspr, Oeschr., Vol. VII, pp. 56-76. 

2 The Yupa Inscr, of Mulavarman^ Jr, Koeiex, in Bijdragen, 
Vol. LXXIV, 1918, pp. 167-232 with three plates : a supplement in 
Vol. LXXVI, pp. 431-434. 
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tion tlie first member of which was the name or the surname of 
the founder and the second always isvara^ one of the many 
designations of the god Siva. On the analogy of this, Prof. VogeP 
suggests that Vaprake^vara may have been the name of a 
sanctuary of Siva, while, at the same time, he admits the diffi¬ 
culty in the way of such an explanation ; for, as he himself 
says : ‘ vapraka does not even present the appearance of a personal 
name Prof. Kern hesitatingly translated vaprakeSvara as 
^ holy fire’. Dr. Poerbatjaraka* who has devoted a whole 
chapter to VaprakeSvara, opposes the views of both scholars 
and himself concludes that it was another name of Agastya 
whose worship has been so popular in the Archipelago. In 
my opinion, VaprakeSvara here belongs to the category of 
names such as Amaranatha (in Kashmir), Badarinatha (in 
Gafhwal), etc. which refer both to the sanctuary and to ^he 
principal deity worshipped there. Thus VaprakeiSvara may 
have been a sanctuary where Vaprake^varsf was worshipped. 
The question would remain whether we are to take this designa¬ 
tion to be that of Siva or, as Dr. Poerbatjaraka contests, for 
Agastya. It is tempting to associate the iconographioal remains 
with this question. The group of Brahmanical statues suggests 
itself that once there existed a temple of Siva. Did the name 
VaprakeSvara perhaps apply to this very temple ? 

The concluding words of this inscription are ; viprairihd- 
gataii> ‘ by the priests who had come hither ’ This may imply 
that they had come from some other land or island ; but quite 
possibly it only means that they had assembled there for the 
occasion. 

The terms gosahasrika, kalpavfksa, and bhumiddirui are 
obviously three of the sixteen -Great Gifts (mahdddnas) ® des¬ 
cribed at length in the Matsyapurdrf^ (chapters 273-288). 
Whether hahvddna and jivaddna are also the names of specific 
gifts is not sure. 

The inscribed stones are designated in the inscriptions by 
the term yupa which in Sanskrit means: ‘ a sacrificial post \ 
Works on Vedic rituals give the necessary directions as regards 
the shape, size, etc. of such an object. For practical purposes a 
yupa was made of wood, but occasionally after the sacrifice had 
been finished, a stone shaft with an inscription was set up as a 
memorial of the ceremony. The two stone yupas found in the 
bed of the river Jamna near Isapur opposite Mathura, afford 
the most perfect examples of this type of monuments which 


1 Op. cit.f p. 203, where he also quotes instances of this nomenclature. 

2 Agastya in dew Archipel, Leiden, 192ft, Ch. V. 

2 The sixteen Great Gifts are : tuldpurusa-, hiranyagarbha-, 
brahmdnda-y kalpapddapa-, gosahasra-, hiranyakamddhenU’y hiranydiva-^ 
hiranya4varcUha’^ hemahaati-^ paficald^alakU-, dhard-^ vUvaenkra^, kal- 
palatd-t saptasdgara-, rainadhenu-, rnahdhhiJUctght^a-ddndni. 
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otherwise are extremely rare.' One of these two yupas bears 
an inscription dated in the reign of the Kushan ruler, Vasiska. 
Apparently each of them represents an exact copy of the original 
wooden post, corresponding in every detail to the description 
given in the Satapathahrdhrnami. 

Whereas in Further India no such monument is known, the 
present yupas of Mulavarman are the only examples found in the 
Archipelago and as such they are highly important. Neither 
their si/e nor their shape, however, suggests any likeness to a 
wooden post of that sort. They are mere small crude shafts. 
Perhaps they were not intended to represent a sacrificial post 
in the strictest sense, i.e. a post to w'hich a victim is tied before 
it is immolated. Possibly they were erected simply to receive 
the inscriptions commemorative of the pious donations w^hich 
<lo not seem to bo associated with any slaughter of sacrificial 
animals. 

Somewhat later in date are eight short inscriptions en^aved 
on a rock, which testify to the early existence of Buddhism in 
West Borneo. The rock in quesUon, which is described as 
pyramidial in shape,® is situated close to the springs of Soengei 
Tekarek at Batoe Pahat. To judge from the photograph, the 
face of the stone is almost completely covered with at least 
eight upright figures carved in low relief. The top-ornament, 
consisting of a scries of superposed parasols, clearly indicates 
that seven of them are meant for effigies of stupas. They are 
<livided into two groups (three stupas on the left side and four 
on the right) by a vertical raised band in the middle. Its 
shape somewhat resembles a club placed upside down. This 
narrow band is evidently intended to provide space for the main 
inscription. Besides, the space on the body of each of the 
stupas has been utilized for shorter inscriptions. 

The carvings are partly damaged and the inscriptions, too, 
have suffered a good deal. They have not yet been edited or 
deciphered. No estampage seems to have been taken of them, 
but some photographs are available. From these a few dis¬ 
connected words have been read, of which sramarm and mahdSra- 
^naiffu are significant. These words, coupled with the parasol 
design of the figures, have led Prof. Krom to the conclusion that 
the epigraphs contain some religious formula of the Buddhist 
faith.® This conclusion of him has now proved to be right. 

Prof. Krom has been kind enough to place those photographs 
at my disposal, and at the same time I received another set 
fron\ Batavia by the courtesy of Dr. Bosch. (Vmsequcntly the 
seven shorter inscriptions can now correctly be interpreted. 


1 Prof. Vogel, op. cit., p. 198; also .-In. Bep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1910-11« 
pp. 40ff, plates XXTTI-XXIV. 

* Invent. Bnitenhezit., No. 290. 

3 Hindoe~Jaja. Oesch., p. 75. 
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It has not been possible to read much of the eighth one (which 
is the longest and probably the most important of the group), 
no unink^ ^ photograph of it being accessible. 

The seven short epigraphs contain each a verse in Sanskrit. 
There are only two stanzas that are repeated alternately, with 
the result that, when counting from the left. Nos. 1, 3, 6 and 8 
comprise the one identical stanza and Nos. 2, 5 and 7 the other. 
The first reads: ajndndcciyate^ etc. and the second: ye dharmd, 
etc. It is interesting to note that the same two stanzas occur 
in the Kedah inscription, while the first stanza combined with 
a stupa is found associated with that of the sea-captain Buddha- 
gupta, both in the Malay Peninsula. 

The transcript is as best as the present photographs could 
allow. 




Tranacript. 



No. 1. 


No. 2. 

1. 

(tjfidndcciya- 

1. 

ye dharmdh 2 he\t]u- 

2. 

te karmma janmafiah 

2. 

prabhavdh 2 hetu[m] 

:i. 

ka- 

3. 

teadnUUhd‘ 

4. 

rmma kdravLam 

4. 

gat[p\ \K\yavada\f\ 

5. 

jfidndnna ciya- 

5. 

teadiica 

«. 

te kar[mma ka\rmmd- 

6 . 

yo niro~ 

7. 

\bh]dvd7in jd- 

7. 

dho h['\eva{m] 

8. 

yate 

8. 

\vdd\] 

9. 

iaO) j7a(?).e(v) 

9. 

\yndhd-'\ 

10. 

.7a(?) 

10. 

\4raniaiiah'\ 



13. 

- - d - - nyait) 



14. 

- - %a(?) 



No. 3. 


1. 

[o \jfid7idcclyate 

4. 

jiidndmva ciyate 

2. 

\k(i\rn%a jamnatiah 

5. 

kanna kanndbhdtfd- 


karnwvi kdra- 

6 . 

nna jdycde 

3. 

nam 

7. 

nd(?) ka mo(?) n6(?) 



No, 4. 


1. 

---vy 

11. 

he 

2. 

te(V) ^ thdtra 

12. 

athira (?) 

3. 

aa VMx hd 

13. 

ga(?) no(?) ca(?) 

4. 

sadwnrfa(?) td(’i) 

14. 

ndro(’t) ta ga dbhuta (??) 

5. 

au ve 

15. 

yo caitya 

6 . 

vinSyd 

16. 

4rimatpa{'t)tra 

7. 

na caitrapa- 

17. 

aa{'t)nena 

8. 


18. 

da(^)yitafe{^) 

Q 


19. 

boddho- 3 

e. 

ava\:) 

20. 

dakha{pa ? )a8thd- 

10. 

SJ - \J 

21. 

pitah 


1 The available photographs are of two kinds; the one showing the 
inscriptions as they actually are, the other evidently taken after an un¬ 
fortunate attempt has been made to bring out the lettering more clearly 
by applying ink; it is the former that are more distinct. 

2 Omit the viaarga. 3 Head : havddho-. 
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No. 6. 


1. ye dh4irmmdh‘^ heiuprahha- 

2. vdh"^ keluntemm 

3. \ui\thaga- 

4. to hya- 

6. vadat tes[dy 
6. Uca yo niro- 


7. flho{^) 8a{t) (ja ydm ra(?) 

8. kra ka pu{1) nu 

9. «a(7) sya 

10. - • - \hyeva-] 

11. mvddifnahd^ 

12. iramanah 


No. 6. 

1. [ajjfldndcciyate kalmia] 

2. janmamih karmma \k\d\ra\nam 

3. vi(t) 4u{i) hhu{^) na(t) 

4. [j1i']dndnna c\%]yate 

5. karmma karmma* 

6. bhdvdnna 

7. jay ate 


No. 7. 

1. ye dharmdh ' hetupra- 

2. bhavdh ^ hetuntesd- 

3. ntathdgato hyava- 

4. d€it te^adfica yo nirodho 

hyevamvddr] 

9. mahd- 
10. ikafnanah 


No. 8. 


Note .—III No. 4 the signs ^ re¬ 
present long and shr)rt syllables res¬ 
pectively. 


1. a\j]fidndcciy€Ue[ka}rfnma 
2 janmanah kannn [^drajwaw 

3. jiidndnrna [c]iya- 

4. te karmma 

5. vt(?) pm(?) W(?) 

6 . . 

8. karmmdbhdvd- 

9. nnajdya- 

10. te 


It is clear from the above that each of the seven shorter 
epigraphs contain also a few w'ords in addition to the stanza. 
Moreover, whereas these words occur at the end of the stanza 
in Nos. 1-3, they come between in Nos. 5-8. They cannot be 
read from the photographs, but perhaps they are nothing but 
the names of some devotees. The inscription No. 4 appears to 
comprise a verse in the sdrdiilavikridita metre (the transcript 
shows the third pdda defective of two syllables). It seems to- 
be a properly dated record, as some of the decipherable words, 
such as caitra and some numerals, indicate. There is also- 
mention of some caitycts. Whether this refers merely to the 
carvings on the rock or to some structural caityas in the vicinity 
cannot be decided. The word srimat is surely followed by a 
personal name, but it has not been read. The purport of the 
record is clear from the concluding portion which may be trans¬ 
lated :.[this] Bauddha*udapa (or udakha) has 

been set up on the bank* of.by the illustrious - - 

^ana. 

Neither udapa nor udakha is, however, a recognized Sanskrit 
word. Perhaps the word udapdna ' a well * or * a cistern ’ has 
been abbreviated here to udapa for the sake of the metre. May 
we then assume that one of the natural springs close by was 


^ Omit the viaarga. 
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enclosed with stone slabs, and that this is what the term 
sthdpitaJf, of the inscription indicates ? It then formed a kind of 
fountain for drinking purposes. Such a construction is known by 
the name of pnskaradham^ literally ‘ receptacle of a pool \ 
from One of the inscriptions of the Chamba State in the Western 
Himalaya.^ This form of pious deeds has been very common 
in Chamba, as is evident from a considerable number of ‘ fountain 
inscriptions usually accompanied by carved figures and 
symbols, fiom the 11th century onwards. The present vdapa 
may have been constructed with the same purpose as was the 
case with the fountains in Chamba, viz. to refresh the weary 
traveller; with the only difference that whereas in the former 
case it was in the name of Buddha, in the latter this honour 
falls to Varuna. the god of waters. 


Indo-China. 

((mpd and Kambodia.) 

Apart from numerous architectural and sculptural monu¬ 
ments and various other vestiges of old Hindu culture in Indo- 
<!hina, the number of ancient inscriptions discovered there is 
by far the greatest as compared with that of similar finds in 
Malacca and the Malay Archipelago. While Kambodia can 
boast of having yielded a far greater number of documents, the 
honour of having supplied the most ancient ones belongs to 
Campa. During recent years many a new find has added to 
the epigraphy of Indo-China. Many of the records promise 
great help in reconstructing the early history of the country. 
Since, however, a good many Of the inscriptions are partly in- 
'ilistinct or obliterated, it has not yet been possible to derive 
full use of them. The published lists contain a certain number 
of inscriptions * of which the contents arc still unknown. This is 
often due to their fragmentary condition. In the case of several 
of those that have been edited and annotated, there still remain 
doubtful points as regards decipherment and interpretation. 
The authorities of Indo-C'hina are, however, rendering excellent 
services by publishing the facsimiles of all the epigraphs found 
within their dominions.® The texts have thus been made 
accessible to students of Indian and Indonesian archaeology. 
The existing difficulties may not long defy their combined 
efforts. 


1 J. Ph. Vogel, Antiquities of Ghamha StcUe, p. 212. It should be 
noted that in the reading puskarddhdra, the syllables rd and dhd are duo 
to a restoration. 

2 e.g. Liste Generate des inscriptions du Champa et du Canibodge, by 
■Coedds, Hanoi, 192.3 ; Finot, Lea inscriptions du Muske de Hanoi. 

^ e.g. Inscriptimis du Camhodge, Vols. I-V, published under tlio 
auspices of L*acad6nii des inscriptions ot lielles-lettres, Paris, 1926. 
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The scope of this thesis prevents us from giving even a 
brief survey of the records of Indo-China. This would, more¬ 
over, be superfluous, considering that the great majority of 
them have been published by various savants, mostly of French 
nationality. Their works are rendered in English, too, by some 
scholars from Bengal. The Greater India Society, (Jalcutta,*’ 
has undertaken a publication : AnrAeni Indian Colonies in the 
Far East, the very first volume of which is Champa (Lahore, 
1927) written by Prof. Dr. R. Majumdar. In this volume, 
the author has attempted a consecutive history of the country 
from the earliest recorded period. This excellent work, which is 
based chiefly upon documentary evidence, incorporates the 
results achieved in this domain by French scholars. 
Hr. Majumdar has arranged the principal inscriptions of Campa 
in chronological order and has appended to his work their texts 
and translations with notes. Below we shall discuss a few that 
are the first of his list. No such list seems to hav'e been attempted 
with regard to the inscriptions of Kambodia ; though, in addition 
to some French works, two separate treatises on Kambodia have 
been written in English.^ 

Vo-Canh Rock Inscription :—This partly damaged in¬ 
scription, engraved on the two faces of a granite block found 
near the village of Vo-()anh in the province of Khanh-Hoa, 
has been regarded as the earliest epigraph in (Jainpa. Its 
contents are not quite clear. It seems to record a certain dona¬ 
tion by a king. The name of the royal family has been read : 
Sri~Mdrardjakula. The word Sri-Mdra ocjcurs, according as the 
inscription has been deciphered, twice in the second stanza 
(once in the beginning of its first pdda, and for the secjond time 
in that of the second pddu). As far as our present knowledge 
goes, no mention is made elsewhere of this Srimdra or Srimdra- 
rdjakula. 

The inscription has been edited by M. Bergaigne (Iriser, ^ 
No. XX, p. 191) and further commented upon by M. Finot 
(BEFEO,, Vol. XV, No. 2, p. 3). Lastly it has been included 
by Dr. Majumdar in his Champa (Inscr., No. 1). A part of it 
has been erroneously deciphered. The editor held it to be 
entirely in prose. His remarks are : ‘ L’inscription, tout entiert 
en jjrose, au moins dans la partic conservee, differe par le style 
et surtout par le tour des inscriptions suivantes a partir du 
No. XXIT. Elle differe plus encore des inscriptions du Cam- 
bodge, qui sont toutes en vers, y compris les plus anciennes.^ 
This assertion has been weakened by M. Finot who observes : 
‘ Le texte, part les dernieres lignes, est en vers du metre 
vasantatilakd \ Dr. Majumdar has, on the other hand, stated 

1 From January, 1934, the same society has started a journal: The 
Journal of the Greater India /Society, 

2 P. N. Bose, The Hindu Colony of Cambodia: B. K. Chatterji, Ind^ 
CuUur. Influence in Cambodia, 
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-definitely: ‘ There are two verses in VamrdaJtilakd metre, and 
the rest is in prose I venture now to point put that these 
two verses are followed by another in the Sdrdulavikndita 
metre. In the accepted reading some of the words, it is true, 
do not fit in with the metre, but this is due to errors in the 
decipherment. In order to substantiate this allegation, the 
portion in question may be quoted in its metrical scheme : 

lokaaydaya gatdgati\m\, %\ ore?] vi ^ “ 

^utre bhrdtari ndntyake ^ ^ 

yatkincidrajatam auvarniHLamapi vd saathdvaranjangamam 
kosthdgdrakoT^ nam priyahite sarvvam viar^tam rmyd 

The metre suggests that in the first pdda there must be 
some long syllable where a simple 4i has been read. What is 
read after vi is : na aimhdaanddhyoMnena which militates agtiinst 
the metre. The same does avmamikaraTfja^Aandei^ as has been 
read after -ka in the second pdda. Besides, this as well as the 
preceding ndntyake^ according as they are read, has not the 
appearance of a common expression in Sanskrit. 

The final and the remaining words of the record are tculevarn, 
maydnujndtam bhaviayairapi rdjabhiranurmntavyam viditamaatu 
ca me bhrtyaaya viraaya . These are obviously in prose. 

Without having at our disposal the inscribed stele itself or 
a good cstampage of it for examination, it is not possible'to 
restore the text. 

Some conjectural readings have been offered as regards the 
beginning part, viz, in the text of the two vaaantatilakd verses. 
In 1. S M. Bergaigne read rntiLamanyat, M. Finot road it rnTjn- 
maaydm. Dr. Majumdar asserts : ‘ It is no doubt the last portion 
•of the word “ pur^Vi>imaaydm ” \ In other words, it has been 
assumed that the word refers to a date which is now lost; but 
that it was in any case a ‘ full-moon day \ This is, however, 
very improbable. For, in the first place, the correct form would, 
in that case, have been jmr^na [or -n'^i]mdaydm, i,e, with a 
long a-kdra, d, preceding aydm ; secondly there is no other 
indication of any date having been referred to in that verse. It 
may, at the same time, be admitted that a considerable part of 
the verse is missing. In the absence of any criterion, it is safer 
to presume that it may have been pur^iHLam aaydm ‘ completed 
•on this 

With regard to the second stanza, M. Bergaigne would 
supplement the missing part in the first pdda by reading: 
i^nmdmr^’aA;2dat;a[7Wat;i6Ail«a^e]na. The suggested reading no 
doubt sets the metre aright, but ill suits the sense; for the 
author would not have used a synonymous word vamaa after 
kvla. The supplement offered in the second pdda, viz, 
7ndralo\kanfpcU^] kulariandaneTui is likewise less convincing. 
Another questionable reading is kari'ifji^yrvvareiff^a, the final words 
of the same verse. 
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No specific name has been assigned to the gift mentioned 
in the record. Still its nature, as is clear from the latter half 
of the third verse (which may be translated : ‘ I have given away 
all, whatever silver and gold, including moveables and immove¬ 
ables, stores and houses, etc.’), is the same as that of the Visvajii 
Atirdtra sacrifice, of which the characteristic feature is that the 
sacrificer gives away all his property. The Visvajit Atirdtra 
forms a part of the Sarvamedha * Entire-Sacrifice ‘As an 
equivalent for one’s “ whole property {sarvavedasa, sarvasva) ”, 
Katyayana (XXII, 2, 26, 27) enumerates ‘ cows, oxen, ploughs, 
sacks of corn (or corn-sacks), pairs of slaves, animals for riding, 
houses (or sheds), and couches.’* Raghu is said to have per¬ 
formed this kind of sacrifice.* If, indeed, the same Visvajit 
sacrifice is meant in the present case, this is then the earliest 
document recording an orthodox Brahmanical sacrifice performed 
in one of the countries overseas ; for its simpler Pallava-Grantha 
characters certainly point to a date anterior to that of Bhadra- 
varman (c. 400 a.d.). 

Tivo Cho-Dinh Rock Inscriptions (PI. 1, fig. 2):—rock 
situated in the village of Nhan-thap, close to the market-place of 
Cho-Dinh, in the province of Phu-yen, to the north of cape 
Varella, bears two short Sanskrit inscriptions, one consisting of 
three lines and the other of only one line or seven letters. Both 
have been edited by M. Bergaigne (7n«cr., No. XXT, p. 199), 
commented upon by M. Finot (BKFEO.^ Vol. II, p. 186) and 
included by Dr. Majumdar in his Champa (Inscr., Nos. 2, 3). As 
has been pointed out above,* their characters resemble those of 
Buddhadasa’s inscription in Ceylon. This confirms the approxi¬ 
mate date, c. 400 a.d., which has been suggested for them on 
palseographical grounds. 

As regards their contents, the first of these epigraphs con¬ 
tains the names of Dharmamaharaja Bhadravarman and Bhadre- 
^varasvamin. This last is evidently the designation of oiva to 
whom the king Bhadravarman had built a temple which he 
called after his own name, Bhadre^vara, as is clear from his 
inscription of My-son to be discussed presently. It is believed 
that the record ‘ refers to a sacrifice offered to 6iva The 
evidence for such a conclusion is, however, very vague. The 
text, being not well-punctuated, seems to have given rise to 


1 C/. the l^aUipathahrahmana^ X, 2, 16 ; (Sacred Books of the East, 

Vol. XLIII. p. 320-21). 

2 Ibid,, foot-note 2 on the page 321. 

Cf, Kalidasa, the Raghubam^a, IV, 86 : sa vUvajitam djahre yajiiam 
sarvawadakaixuim ‘Ho performed the Vidvajit sacrifice where the whole 
property is distributed ’; also V, \ i tarn adhvare vi^vajiti kaitUarn nihie- 
aavi drdtiitakomjdtatn ‘ to that king who hcul given away all his treasures 
in the Vidvajit sacrifice \ 

^ See above, p. 10 (in Ceylon). 

5 R. C. Majumdar, Champa (Book HI), p. 3. 
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misapprehension. It comprises, in fact, a few ill-connected 
phrases. I may quote the text, according as I would punctuate 
it:— 

namo devdya 

BhadreSvardsvdmipddaprdsdddt 
Agnaye tvd juatam karisydmi 

Dharmmarmhdrdja^anbh^ravarinr^ ydvaccandrdd ityau 

tdvat putrapavJtrambhoksyati 
Prthivi[~i\prasdddt 
lcd[-a]rminasiddhirastu 

Agnaye tvd, etc. is a Vedic formula that frequently occurs. 
The only difiEerence is that instead of the common expression 
prolcsdmi ‘ I sprinkle ’ karisydmi ‘ I shall do ’ is used. This 
seems to be a mere slip. The priest repeats the above formula 
when he besprinkles an object in order to render the same sacri- 
ficially pure. This he does with reference td the materials 
employed in a sacrifice, such as grass, butter, water, various 
implements and utensils and the like. The following may be 
compared for instance : ^sy dkharestho Agnaye tvd justam 

prol^dmi, vedir asi barhise tvd justarn prokmmi, barhir asi srug- 
bhyas tvd jiistam proksdmi, etc. (the Vdjasaneyisarnhitd, 2, 1); 
and in the mtapathabrdhrmvxi, 1, 1, 3, 11 : agnaye tvd ^nstam 
proksdmi ‘ Thee, agreeable to Agni, I sprinkle The word 
ju^tarn in such cases is attributively used and not predicatively 
as it has hithertofore been understood, in connexion with the 
present record. 

It is, however, not clear as to what the tvd ‘ thee ^ in this 
inscription refers to. Can it be the very inscribed rock ? 

The compound putrapautram has been taken for an object, 
whereas it seems to be a subject, to the verb which has been 
read moksyati. This last word, in its turn, appears to be 
bhoksyati. The point will be clear when we compare how* the 
double ma-kdra, mm, is formed in the words dharmma, -varmma’, 
kdrmma- in the same inscription. In them the lower m has 
also a notch (box-head), while there is nothing of the sort in 
the word under discussion. Moreover, in the present case the 
base line is not closed, as it always is in the case of the letter m. 
We have, therefore, to read : -pautrambhoksyati and not -pautram- 
moksyati. 

The above considerations urge a modification in the inter¬ 
pretation offered by the previous WTiters.^ We may render the 
text as follows :— 


1 iSacred Books of the East, Vol. XII, p. 22 ; c/. also Bloomfield, 
Vedic Concordance, 

2 I may quote here the translation given by Dr. Majumdar ;— 

‘ Reverence to Clod ! By the favour of the feet of the Bhadresvara- 
svamin I shall make thee agreeable to Fire (i.e, sacrifice thee). 
So long as the Sun and the Moon endure, he (Agni) will save 
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Homage to God ! 

Through the favour of the adorable BhadreSvarasvamin ! 

Thee, agreeable to Agni, I shall do [or I sprinkle]. 

As long as the Sun and the Moon [exist], the sons and the 
grandsons of the illustrious Dharammaharaja Bhadravarman 
will protect [the earth]. 

Through the favour of the Earth[-Goddess]! 

May there be success in [their] undertakings ! 

The main object of the record is thus a benediction for the 
progeny of the king Bhadravarman. The rest is invocatory. 
A homa may have been performed on the spot before the inscrip¬ 
tion was incised. Do the contents of the epigraph point to the 
early efiEorts on the part of the Indian settlers to spread and 
stabilize their power in that country ? 

The shorter inscription has been read : &ivo ddso baddhyate 
and translated : ‘ 6iva, the slave, is bound (to the post) 
This explanation is responsible of a grave supposition that the 
epigraph ‘ probably refers to human sacrifice It may be 
pointed out that the reading baddhyate is questionable. If it 
must answer to the passive (present tense, third person, singular) 
form of badh ‘ to ^bind ’, the correct form would be badhyate^ 
i,e, without d preceding dh. Some grammarians do admit of 
doubling dh in such cases. The first dh then becomes d. In 
this way the form baddhyate can grammatically be defended. 
Still it must be borne in mind that in such uses it is the letter 
dh that is essential and indispensable, while d is non-essential 
and immaterial. In the inscription, on the other hand, d con¬ 
joined with ya is quite visible and no dh. Furthermore, what 
has been read b is much rather v, since this letter resembles 
the V in the foregoing word Hva, The part round the syllable 
dya is, in fact, somewhat blurred on the rock ; still the word that 
suggests itself to be read is vandyate ‘ is honoured, saluted or 
homaged ’. The whole would, therefore, mean : Siva ^ ddsa is 
honoured. 

The reading baddhyate necessitated the supplement ‘ to the 
post ’; otherwise there is not the slightest indication whether 
there was any such thing. The word ddsa has been rendered by 
‘ slave ’; but perhaps in the present instance it simply meaiis 
‘ votary ’. 

It may further be pointed out that the interpretation 
‘ 6iva, the slave, is bound (to the post) ’ ^ of the present brief 
record seems to have been strongly biased by the interpretation 
of the passage agnaye tvd jtistam karisydmi of the foregoing 


the sons and grandsons of Dharma-Maharaja Sri lihadra- 
varman. May the work (scw^rifice) be successful through the 
grace of the earth.* Op. cit., p. 4. 

^ R. C. Majumdar, op, cit., pp. 3, 4. 

* Does it correspond to 4aiva in sense ? 
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inscription as ' I shall make thee agreeable to fire (t.e. sacrifice 
thee) \ the correctness of which has already been questioned. 

The lettering of both the inscriptions shows that they 
belonged to the same author. It is, therefore, not impossible 
that &ivo ddso refers to the king Bhadravarman himself. The 
word ddsa need not put a serious check; for we know that the 
Sinhalese king mentioned above, nearly contemporaneous with 
Bhadravarman, was called Buddhadasa, a name which literally 
means : servant of Buddha. There is thus no occasion of asso¬ 
ciating the sense of ‘ slave ’ with the word ddsa in the inscription. 

My-son Stele Inscription of Bhadravarman :—The village 
of My-son, in the Quang Nam district, has yielded a number of 
Hindu monuments of great antiquity.^ The inscription in 
question, consisting of twenty-one lines, is engraved on the two 
faces of a stele which was found in front of a large temple^ 
believed to be the same as figures in the inscription under the 
name of Bhadresvara. It has been edited by M. Finot {BEFEO., 
Vol. II, p. 187) and appears in Dr. Majumdar’s Champa (Inscr., 
No. 4). A portion of the writing is missing. From the rest it 
is clear that it recorded a grant of land (aksayi nivi) to the 
Bhadresvara by the king Bhadravarman. The designation of 
the sanctuary shows that it was built by the same king. While 
the purport of the record is explicit, its text contains some 
synthetical fallacies. It has been stated that ‘ the inscription 
is written throughout in prose The initial, that is the in¬ 
vocatory, part at least shows, on the contrary, traces of the 
amt^tubh metre, e.g. :— 

siddham namo 
Mahesvara Umdhca pra .. . 

Brdhmdyjarn Visnumeva ca 
namo _ 

Prthivi Vdyur-Akdsam- 
A[A]p[o] Jyoiisca pancamain 
nainaskrtvdhamicchdmi, etc. etc.® 

My-son Stele Inscription of ^ambhnvarman :—^Another 
stele found close to the one discussed above, at the same site, 
bears a fairly long inscription, consisting of twenty-four lines. 
A considerable part of it is, however, destroyed. It has been 
edited by M. Finot (BEFEO., Vol. Ill, p. 206) without giving 
a translation of it. This has been done by Dr. Majumdar who 
has taken up this inscription in his Champa (Inscr., No. 7). 


1 BEFEO,, Vol. IV, p. 805. 

2 K. C. Majumdar, op, cit,, p. 4. 

3 The indiscriminate use of the nominative and of the accusative 
<while the dative is required after nameta) and the erroneous sandhi, 
e,g. namo prthivi instead of namah pfthivi-, go to show that the author's 
knowledge of Sanskrit left much to bo desired. 
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Three stanzas in the manddkrdntd metre have been detected in 
the text, and the rest has been declared to be in x)ro8e.^ The 
record is no doubt in prose and verse mixed. One may still 
find out a few verses in addition to the aforesaid three. Two 
at least, in the mdlini and the upajdti (or upendravajrd) metres, 
are prominent in the part cited below :— 

yj Kj KJ yj dhdmnd prakdsah 

, vasatiravanisuryyasaampadd khydtamryyo (1.11) 

and 

saratpradosendurivdbhyudeti (1. 13) 

The inscription supplies an interesting piece of information, 
viz. that the Bhadre.4vara temple had been burnt down and 
that it was then restored by Sambhuvarman who, in all pro¬ 
bability, was the son of Rudravarman. The sanctuary was 
thence called ^ambhu-BhadreSvara {^ri-J^anibhuvarmrnaijA prati- 
§thdpitab tataA-&arnhhu-BhadresvaraTf). The grant of land 
(aksayinj^i bhumilf) already made by Bhadravarman to this 
temple has been confirmed in the present record. The con- 
fiagration evidently occurred during the lifetime of Rudravarman. 
The exact date of this accident w'as originally stated in the record, 

but the preserved part now’ contains only :. ‘yuttaresu 

catursu ‘^var^asatesu Sakdndm vytitesv- . . i.e. ‘ when four 

hundred plus.years of the Sakas had expired Had this 

date survived in its entirety, the present record would, being 
dated in the 5th century of the Saka era, have ranked as the 
earliest of the dated epigraphical documents of the countries 
overseas. The restoration of the temple took place after the 
death of Rudrayarman, of w’hich the date was likewise recorded : 
. . . parirnd^e Sakakdle svapunydtisaydddivamadhirudhasya sri- 

Mudravarminano ., but is now’ equally lost to us. A number 

of astronomical details still preserved in the inscription may 
perhaps enable an expert in astronomy to find back the lost 
date. The relation between Bhadravarman and Rudravarman 
is not clear. 

•We may now survey a few early inscriptions of Kambodia 
as well. It is stated in some records that the Kambodian kings 
belonged to the lunar race and were descendants of Kaundinya 
.about w’hom various traditions exist; but in spite of that the 
•early history of Kambodia is still obscure. Bhavavarman and 
Citrasena (whose abhi§eka-nBkmo is stated to be Mahendravarman) 
are the two earliest known kings of Kambodia, to whom is 
ascribed the foundation of the free state of the Kambujas as 
well as their precedent emancipation from the Fou-nan empire. 
Kaundinya is said to be the ancestor of the Fou-nan as w^ell as 
of the Kambodian rulers ; this perhaps points to their origin 
being common. No epigraphical record of the Fou-nan empire 


Majumdar, Champa, p. U. 
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was known until recently M. Coed^s has shown that two inscrip¬ 
tions, which have hitherto passed for Kambodian records, in 
reality belong to the Fou-nan. They have been edited by the 
same scholar in the BEFEO., Vol. XXXI, pp. 1-12, with plates, 
of which we may extract the following. 

One of these two inscriptions is engraved on a slate pillar 
which was found among the ruins of the monument of P(&s^t 
Priim LovSn on the hill of Thap-mudi in the plains of Jones., 
It consists of twenty-two lines, of which the first two are almost 
entirely effaced. It records that a sanctuary was founded and 
therein the foot-improsses of Vi^nu under the name of Cakra- 
tirthasvamin were set up by Gunavarman who is styled rdjamnu^ 

‘ king’s son Owing to the damaged condition of the stone,, 
the name of the royal father is lost, but in the preserved portion 
he is stated to be a descendant of ^undinya {Kau7jidinyavarp4a- 
idSin ‘ the very moon of the Kau^dinya (l 3 ma 8 ty ’). Gunavarman’s 
mother also figures in the inscription in connexion with the 
consecration ceremony. The record further mentions a bhaga- 
vaddravya, i.e. a donation made by the founder to the deity. 
The last two stanzas contain usual imprecations against those 
who might misuse that gift, and blessings for those who would 
make a proper use of it and add to it. 

This inscription is placed in the second half of the 6th 
century, since its script exhibits a marked similarity to that of 
the Uruvupalli grant of the Pallava Yuvamaharaja Vij?nugopa, 
dated in the 11th year of the reign of Simhavarman, the period 
of which is estimated to correspond to the first half of the 5th 
epntury a.d. 

The second inscription is incised on a slab of schist, discovered 
at the monument of Ta Prohm in the province of Bati. When 
entire, it must have been of considerable length, but in its 
present sorely damaged condition it shows traces of over twenty 
lines. The first two, nearly well-preserved, stanzas invoke 
Buddha ; the rest presents a very fragmentary reading. It 
mentions two kings, Jayavarrnan and his son Rudravarman. 
The former is stated to have employed the son of a Brahmana 
as treasurer (adhyakso dhandndm kftaJli,), The latter is eulogized 
for his virtues and dutifulness. Buddha, Bharma and 8angha 
are described to be in a flourishing condition. The record 
further mentions that he jxjrformed all the duties of an updsaka ; 
this probably refers to Rudravarman. Next mention is made 
of his wife who is stated to have given birth to a daughter. 
The stone being for the most part ruined, the purport of the 
inscription is not clear ; possibly it recorded the foundation of a 
Buddhist sanctuary by Rudravarman. 

It is learnt from the Chinese texts, collected by M. Pelliot, 
that Buddhism flourished in Fou-nan under the reign of the 
king Jayavarrnan, that the king died in i)he year 514 A.D. and 
that his son Rudravarman, bom of a concubine, succeeded him 
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after putting to death the legitimate heir. These details leave 
no doubt that the kings mentioned here and those of the inscrip¬ 
tion are identical. The script employed in the record is in 
perfect agreement with the date known from the Chinese sources. 
We may thus say with M. Coedes that Rudravarman’s inscrip¬ 
tion belongs to a date a little anterior to the middle of the 6th 
century a.d. 

It is interesting to remark that the two inscriptions, that 
of Gunavarman and that of Rudravarman, show the same 
arrangement of writing, viz, each line contains two pddas with 
a short free space left between, while the beginning of every 
stanza is marked with a triple curl and two vertical strokes. 
They also show a close affinity with regard to the style of the 
language and the variety of metres employed in them. There 
are, however, certain palseographical peculiarities that justify 
Gunavarman’s inscription being anterior by about half a century 
to that of Rudravarman. In the case of the latter the characters 
such as ma, ha, la, kha have their base-line undulating, whereas 
this feature is not found in the case of the former. 

What is of still greater interest about these tw'o inscriptions 
is that they testify to the early existence, in Kambodia, of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism almost side by side. That the cult 
of Visnu in that country in those early days also enjoyed royal 
patronage is evident from Gunavarman^s inscription ; although 
this cult was later superseded by that of §iva. The consecration 
of the foot-impresses of Visnu, the Cakratirthasvamin, reminds 
one of the Ci-aruton rock in West Java, on w^hich are engraved 
an inscription and the foot-j)rints of the king Purnavarman 
who appears to be roughly contemporaneous with Gunavarman. 
Had the author in his mind the engraved foot-marks of the 
Cakratirthasvamin in Kambodia, while comparing Purnavarman’s 
foot-prints to those of Vi^nu ? The inscription of Rudravarman 
is, on the other hand, essentially of Buddhistic nature, but, 
curiously enough, none of the numerous religious terms used 
therein is sufficient for determining w’hether it refers to the 
Hinayana or to the Mahayana. The use of Sanskrit may point 
to the latter ; for Sanskrit in Buddhism is commonly associated 
with the Mahayana. 

Phou Lokhon (Laos) Inscription :—This short Sanskrit 
inscription, consisting of six lines comprising three verses in 
the anustubh metre, is engraved on the north-east face of a 
sandstone column which crowns the top of the hill called Phou 
Lokhon. It has been edited by M. Barth.' It records the 
erection, by the king Mahendravarman, of a ^ivadinga which 
still stands on the spot at a distance of 2^ metres from the 
inscribed column. The brief record is important as it clearly 

1 Album Ktm, Leiden, 1903, pp. 37-40; reproduced in BEFEG., 
Vol. III. pp. 442-46. CJ, also Aymonier, Le Camt^ge, Vol. II, p. 72. 
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states that Mahondravarman was called Citrasena before his 
anointment to kingship and that he was a younger brother of 
Bhavavarman (i.e. Bhavavarman I). The first two lines of the 
inscription are almost completely obliterated, but the text can 
be restored owing to the fortunate circumstance that two other 
inscriptions, discussed hereafter, bear identical contents. 

Two Inscriptions of Khan Thevada (or Phu~Bo) :—These 
epigraphs belong to the same king and contain exactly the same 
text as the preceding one does. They have been edited by 
M. Coedds ^ who could also correct M. Barth’s reading in the 
third line: sarvvamdhaialaksa'^h by reading it purvvarndhata- 
laksarf^ajf,,^ 

M. Coedds discusses, at the same place,^ two more (very 
fragmentary) inscriptions of the same king Citrasena-Mahendra- 
varman. Each of them records the erection of a stone effig}’^ 
of the bull Nandi. * , 

The use of the singular in jitvemandesamakhilam ‘ having 
conquered this whole land ’ in each of the first three inscriptions 
suggests that the king was yet advancing his victorious march, 
whereas that of the plural in vijitya nikhildndesdn ‘ having 
conquered all the lands ’ in each of the last two inscriptions 
indicates that he had completed his conquests. Since one of 
the five records has been discovered at a considerable distance 
from the find-spots of the remaining ones (that are in close 
proximity to each other), the extent of the conquered territory 
is estimated to be fairly large. Mahendravarman is known to 
have reigned about 620 a.I)., a date which quite agrees with the 
elaborate and elegant script used in his records. 

Srideb Inscription (PI. 7) 

This fragmentary Sanskrit inscription consists of but six 
lines neatly incised on the upper part of a roughly conical stone. 
Its place of provenance is Srideb (or l§ri T’dp) ® and it is now 
preserved in the Bangkok Museum. The stone and the inscrip¬ 
tion, when entire, must have been of considerable size. The 
preserved piece has been erroneously described as a linga, as 
has been pointed out by M. Coedes.* The Siamese themselves 


1 BEFEO., Vol. XXJI (1922), pp. 57-60, pi. II. 

2 dhatalakmrta is a set expression that means * famous Cf. Raghu- 
varn^a, VI, 71 : KakiUstha itydhatalaksano ^hhut. It is also written as 
dhitalaksaxia ; cf. Amarakoaa, III, 10, and Mahedvara’s commentary on it. 

3 The inscription was first noticed by M. L. de Lajonquiere, HCAIC., 
1009, p. 228 ; and subsequently by M. Finot, BCAIG.^ 1910, p. 149 and 
p. 151, No. 16. About the find-spot M. Finot states :—‘ Provient pro- 
bablemont do la Vat Vieng Chaya, cdte Est de la p4ninsulo malaise, au 
Nord de Ligor ’. 

^ Ara Aaiatica, XII (1928), p. 24 ; and in his paper Note aur qitelquea 
sculptures provenant de Srideb (Siam) in IJtudes d'orientaliaine, Linoaaier 
1932, p. 162, pi. XIII. 

A passing reference to this inscription is also made by M. Claeys 
in BEFEO., Vol. XXXI (1931), p. 402. 
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call it lak mU'ang, i,e. a foundation stone of the city (of Srideb) ; 
but in the preserved portion of the inscription itself there is 
nothing to confirm this. 

From an inked estampage, which I owe to the courtesy of 
H.H. Prince Bidya, the President of the Royal Institute of 
Siam, 1 have been able to give below a transcript and a transla¬ 
tion of the inscription. The text is, however, almost equally 
legible on the plate accompanying M. Coedes’ paper.^ It does 
not yield any coherent sense. The mention of Kaninar^i (i.e. 
Vyasa) points at least to the Brahmanical nature of the record. 
Moreover, the expression surau (in the dual) seems to allude to 
two princes, perhaps sons of the same father ; provided the 
foregoing words are really prajd-pdlane. 

On the strength of paleeographical evidence, the record may 
be assigned to the 5th century a.d. 

Transcript. 


1. .mat=tam (or mantam] dharmmas=cokta ye. 

2. .h=Kanmar 9 is==tasya krta. 

3. - - ^ ^ vetty=akhilam sa codyam ^. 

4. - - ” ^=si 9 taga[najsya ya6=ca ve[or laj 

5 . - - - - [gr]hitan==nrpa8mhena kurvvata punya8a[hcayam ?]* 

6. - - - - Ipi’a ?] |j]a ® palane ^u® rau satyadayanvitau. 

Translation. 

1. - - - the laws that were told to him. 

2. - - - the sage, born of a virgin {i.e. the sage Vyasa), of him, 

made. 

3. - - - - he knows all [what is religiously] to be enjoined. 

4. - - - - and [that] what [or who] [is] of the revered ones - - - - 

5. - - - taken by the best king, performing pious acts. 

6. - - - in protecting the subjects, both [of them] valiant, pos¬ 

sessed of truthfulness and compassion. 


Conclusions. 

In the very numerous inscriptions, on copper and stone, 
left by the rulers of the Pallava dynasty, no reference is made 
to relations, friendly or hostile, with the countries overseas. 


1 Sgo footnote 4 on previous page. 

2 Indravajrd (or Upendravajrd or Upajdti) metre. 

2 The significance of the peculiar mark and of the double vertical 
stroke is not quite clear. 

^ Anuafubh metre. 

® The form of the curl, representing the medial d, is such as is found 
in the combination of the letter j alone. 

• For the peculiar ligature indicating if, cf. the Tugu inscription of 
Purnavarman 1. 2 in bhune{te)na. 
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No sea-voyage is, in fact, alluded to. It would however be 
rash to conclude from this silence that such relations did not 
exist. Let us take the case of Ceylon for example. The epi- 
graphical records of the Pallavas do not contain a word about 
any war waged by Narasimhavarman I against the kings of 
Simhaladvipa.' Yet we know from the Simhalese chronicle 
that he sent twice a naval expedition to Ceylon in order to 
secure Manavamma his rightful throne. 

The epigraphical documents of Further India and Indonesia 
are almost equally reticent about any connexion with India 
proper. Still it is a very remarkable fact that the earliest 
known inscriptions found in those countries of the Far East 
are all composed in Sanskrit, all belong approximately to the 
same period, viz, the fifth century, and are written in a script 
which in every respect is identical with the Grantha character 
used at that time on the coast of Coromandel., This is all the 
more noteworthy if we remember that not a single inscription 
in earlier Indian writing has come to light* in those countries 
and islands. Neither the Brahmi of the Maurya period nor 
that of the Imperial Guptas is represented in any of the records 
found there ; although the former is associated vith fervent 
missionary zeal of Buddhism and the latter with a rich florescence 
of Brahmanism—the two main faiths with which the culture of 
Further India and Indonesia has been imbued. 

Even more significant is the phenomenon that for several 
centuries the Pallava-Grantha has remained the only script in 
vogue both in Further India and in Indonesia (if at least we 
are to judge from the evidence of the inscriptions) and that 
during this period it exhibits a development running parallel 
with that which we notice in the contemporaneous records of 
Coromandel. It is not until the second half of the eighth 
century that another script, equally of Indian origin, viz, Pre- 
Nagari,* makes its appearance in Java under the Sailendra 
monarchs, and in Kambodia under the king Ya^ovarman.* About 
the same time commences the independent development of 
writing in the overseas countries. In Java, the Dinaya inscrip¬ 
tion, dated in the Saka year 682 (i.c. 760 a.d.), affords the earliest 
specimen of the Kawi character.® A similar process was afoot 
in the other countries as well. 

Coming back to the earlier period, if indeed a parallel 
palaeographical development may be assumed, it is justified to 


1 CJ, An, Rep, 1930-31, Siiphavis^u having routed the proud 

Simhal. 

* A Gupta coin of Candrcigupta II has recently been discovered in 
Centra] Java ; see Bijdragen, Vol. 89, p. 121. 

3 N. J. Krom, Hind,-Java, Qesch,, p. 6; Dr. Bosch, Tijdschrift, 
Vol. 68, p. 4. 

* B. R. Chatterji, Ind, CuUur, Influ, in Cambodia, p. 110. 

* N. J. Krom, op. cit., pp. 4, 6. 
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infer that there must have existed a close and constant contact 
and a regular communication by sea between Coromandel and 
the countries overseas, and that during several centuries (r. 300- 
c, 800 A.D.) the Indo-Aryan influence kept spreading far and 
wide in those lands, while, at the same time, strengthening the 
•cultural relations. 

Now this period roughly coincides with the rule of the 
Pallava dynasty in South India. The Coromandel coast was 
the territory over which they held sway. The numerous archi¬ 
tectural and sculptural monuments built by the Pallavas con¬ 
stitute, through their peculiar style, a distinct contribution to 
Indian art. The same style, side by side with the Pallava- 
Grantha script, is found back in certain monuments in Further 
India and Indonesia.^ The culture of these countries during 
this period thus bears an unmistakable stamp of Pallava 
influence. 

May we go a step further and assume that the Pallavas had 
•extended their authority over those far ofl countries ? In other 
words, may we conjecture the existence of an extensive colonial 
•empire of which the kingdom of the Pallavas formed the centre 
.and the nucleus ? There seems to be no foundation for such a 
•conclusion. We have seen that the records of the Pallavas do 
not contain the slightest indication of such a state of affairs. 
What is even more important, the early inscriptions of Indo- 
China and Indonesia, which supply the names of several rulers, 
never refei to any allegiance owned by these kings to suzerains 
in India proper. In fact, it is surprising that these documents 
hardly ever seem to allude to relations with the Indian homeland. 
An exception is perhaps the inscription (dated in the Saka year 
654, i.e. 732 a.d.) of Changal in Central Java with its accidental 
reference to the Kunjarakunjadesa which has been identified 
wdth the Kunjaradari of Varahamihira’s Brhatsarnhitd (XIV, 
16) and located on the frontier of Travancore and Tinnevelly 
in South India. In Campa, in the My-son stele inscription 
•dated in the Saka year 579, i.e, 657 a.d., it is stated that the 
king Gahgaraja, when he abdicated the throne, betook himself 
to the Jah^nayi, i.e, the river Ganges (prdydd ato jdhnavim).^ 

As an alternative to the above conjecture, we may presume 
that it was a group of ambitious adventurers who first set sail 
from the Coromandel coast tow^ards the East. They may have 
been mere traders whose enterprise was crowmed with such success 
as induced others to follow suit. The subsequent immigrants 
may have been accompanied by equally ambitious Brahmanas 
and Keatriyas, learned and capable. They may or may not 
have had any definite intention to establish a colony and wield 


p. 


1 J. Ph. Vogel, The Relation between the Art of India and Java, 
37. 

2 R. C. Majumdar, Champa, pp. 29, 35, 103, and inscr., No. 12. 
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the royal sway over foreign soil, but must have found the circum¬ 
stances favourable enough to do so; for they have evidently 
done it. They do not seem to have had any royal connexion 
to boast of, as appears from the total absence, in their records, 
of any reference to their homeland. In the adopted lands they 
found their respective homes : and thoroughbred Hindus as 
they were, they kept up the torch of their culture burning. 

As early as 1886, when little was known of the Pallavas, 
it has been remarked by Sir W. Elliot: ‘For some hundred 
years before the seventh century the country, from the base 
of the table-land to the Palar and Pennir rivers, was occupied 
by a section of the pastoral race, traditionally designated as 
Kurumbars, of whom little is known. ..*... They are further 
stated to have been engaged in trade, and to have owned ships, 
and carried on a considerable commerce by sea Wo now 
know that the region mentioned was included in the Pallava 
dominions. 

We may adduce some further evidence from the inscriptions, 
showing that these early waves of immigrants must have hailed 
from those legions of South India that were under the government 
of the Pallavas in those times : (a) The use of royal names ending 
in varman^ e.g, Bhadravarman in (^ampa, Mulavarman (son of 
Asvavarman) in Borneo and Purnavarman in Java, is common 
with the nomenclature of the Pallava monarchs ^ ; (6) in all 
the dated records of Further India and Indonesia only the 6aka 
era is employed. This era was prevalent in South India, whereas 
the Vikrama era was most commonly used in the northern parts 
of India. Curiously enough, the Pallavas never employed the 
Saka era. As a matter of fact, none of their numerous docu¬ 
ments is dated in any known era : it is their regnal years that 
appear in their dated records. Nor have they followed the 
example of the Guptas in starting a new era. (c) The title 
Dharmamahdrdja assumed by the king Bhadravarman of Campa 
is (if at least it does not denote an inferior or a subordinate 
rank) practically the same as Dhartnamahdrdjddhirdja borne 
by the Pallava king Siva-Skandavarman. Both of the kings 
were again nearly contemporary to each other. The same title 
was borne by the Kadamba rulers as well. 


1 Numisinata OrietUalia, Coins of Southern India, pp. 36, 37; c/. 
R K. Mookerji, ^4. Hist, of Ind. Shipping and Maritime Activity, p. 51; 
R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Ch. VII (The Overseas Empire of Kalinga). 

2 Varnian originally is a nominal addition used exclusively by the 
K^atriyas, as against darman by tho Brahmanas, gupta by the Vai6yas 
and ddsa by the Sudras. This was for the ritual purposes (<?/. S'rdddhataU 
tvam, dammntam Brdhrnanasya sydd varrtmntam Ksatriyasya ca gupta-ddsd- 
tUakam ndnia pradastam Vaidya’S^rnyoh). Latori however, varman 
denoted simply that the bearer belonged to a ruling class, irrespective of 
caste. The Pallavas themselves were Brahmanas of the Bharadvaja 
Qotra. 
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We may now observe the evidence, ajSorded by the inscrip¬ 
tions, with regard to the early stage of Hindu culture in the 
countries of Further India and the Indian Archipelago. Religion 
has all along been the pivot round which all the activities of the* 
Hindus revolve. The same is noticeable in the lands and islands 
that came under their influence. Although ever since the tim& 
of A^oka (c. 250 b.g.) Buddhism had been spreading far and 
wide outside India, yet according to epigraphical evidence, it 
was Brahmanism that was first to reach the countries under 
discussion. This colonial Brahmanism expresses itself in three 
main forms : &vaism, Vignuism and the Cult of A^astya. All of 
them had their origin in India. The worship of Siva, chiefly in 
the form of lin^a, grew in those countries as popular as it was 
in India. It is in the My-son stele inscription of king 
Bhadravarman that we first come across a reference to a sanctuary 
of ^iva. It was called BhadreSvara and is no doubt the same 
temple in front of which the inscribed stele was found. Many a 
6iva sanctuary was subsequently built in Campa, to which the 
records make frequent reference. Next comes Vaprake^vara, 
as stated in one of the inscriptions of king Mulavarman of East 
Borneo. But as has already been observed, it is not absolutely 
certain whether it refers to a 6iva temple. In Java it is in the 
8th century, viz, in the Changal inscription, that a ^iva sanctuary 
and a Unga aie clearly mentioned. No special reference is made 
in the inscriptions to Durga, Skanda and Ganes^a who share 
honour with Siva. The very i^resence of their statues in Siva 
sanctuaries show that they, too, were adored. Among them the 
Mahi^suramardini aspect of Durga is the commonest. The 
worship of Siva’s foot-prints is perhaps unknown in India proper, 
but it did exist in Indo-China. In a record of Kambodia, viz. 
in the Bayang inscription (which contains two dates : the Saka 
years 526 and 546, i.e. 604 and 624 a.d.) mention is made of 
a donation of a Sivapada.^ Another stele has been found there,. 
which bears a pair of foot-prints crudely engraved, and above it 
a line of Pallava-Grantha writing: sivapddadvaydmbhojarn 
‘ Siva’s two lotus-feet 

It is again in Indo-China that an early document testifies 
to the worship of Visnu, existent there. The inscription of 
Gunavarman, which is estimated to belong to the second half 
of the 5th century, clearly mentions a sanctuary and the foot- 
impresses of Vi^nu under the name of Cakratirthasvamin. This 
holy place must have enjoyed a wide renown in the neighbouring 
countries, as it was established by the ruling king who also 
attached donations to it. The gold figure of Visnu found in 


1 B. R. Chatterji, Ind. Cull. Infl. hi Cambodia, p. 40. 

2 Corp. Inscr. Canibodge, Vol. 11, pi. LXIX ; BEFEO., Vol. Xll, 
No. 3, p. 4 ; Vol. Xlll, No. 1, p. 47. 
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East Borneo is another piece of evidence regarding the early 
•existence of the worship of this god in the countries of the Par 
East. His incarnations, Rama and Kr^na, also shared popular 
worship, as is evident from the scenes of the RdrmyairjLa and 
of the Kjr^ridyana depicted at Parambanan and Panataran in 
Java.^ Further epigraphical evidence about Vi^nuism is very 
vague. The inscriptions of Purnavarman in fact contain no 
indication either of Sivaism or of Vi^nuism. Still the latter has 
a slight possibility on the following considerations : (a) Purna- 
varman’s epithet vilcrdnta perhaps alludes to the iS’ivikrama 
incarnation of Vi^nu : (b) his foot-prints carved over the inscrip¬ 
tion on the same boulder at Ci-Aruton are likened to those of 
Vi§nu (Vi^oriva pculadvayam) \ (c) the custom of engraving 
foot-prints is more commonly associated with Vi^nuism than 
with Sivaism. The inscription as well as the symbols engrav^ 
on the rock near the fountain of Tuk Mas in Central Java are 
of a mixed character. Most of the carved emblems such as the 
lotus, the wheel, the me,ce, arc certainly connected with Vi^nu. 
The spread of Vi§nuism as well as of other sects in countries 
like Siam, Campa and Kambodia is fully discussed in the 
recent publications, dealing separately with the cultural history 
of every one of the countries mentioned. The worship of Vi§nu, 
on the whole, has always occupied a subordinate position in 
Further India and Indonesia. 

The Cult of Agastya, on the contrary, found a most con¬ 
genial home in these lands, especially in Java. The Vedic name 
of Agastya is Many a. He figures in many a myth in the 
EdrmyaviXi, the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnm. He is otherwise 
known as Pitcher-born (Kumbhasambhava, KaJa^ayoni, etc.). 
He is regarded as the presiding deity of the southern region.® 
On the mountain Kunjara in South India he is described to have 
his abode.® He subdued the demon Vatapi, prevented the 
mountain Vindhya from growing, drank up the ocean and 
performed like miracles. These myths have an astronomical 
bearing. He is described in the Bxhatsamhiid (XII, 7ff.) as 
Canopus, one of the most brilliant stars. He functions after 
the monsoons are over. Waters grow serene on the rise of 
Agastya (Agastyodaye jaldni prasidanti itydgamati, cf. the 
Bfhatsamhitd as quoted above). 

His worship in South India was, however, not so wide¬ 
spread as it later grew in Java. Mostly he appears as a com¬ 
panion of Siva, but also enjoys undivided adoration, especially 
in the later period. The Dinaya inscription (760 a.d.), for in- 


1 N. J. Krom, Hind.-Java, Oesch,^ p. 288. 

2 Cf, Brahtnapurdiria : A goaty o dakairidindSdindSritya nabhaai athitah. 
Varupaaydtmajo yogi Vindhya-Vdtdpimardanah, 

2 Bdmdyana, IV, 41, 50; tcUah S^akraiUivajakdrah Kuiijaro ndma 
parvatab Agaatyabhavanam yatra nirmitdm Viivakarma^, 
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stance, records the erection of the statue of Agastya alone and 
of a house for the twice-bom (dvijanam bhavanamapi). A 
reference to Agastya in an earlier inscription is not known. 
The cult of Agastya in the Malay Archipelago is a fascinating 
subject which has attracted special attention. Although much 
has been written about it, it still requires a more comprehensive 
study.^ Bhrgu in Campa and Hiranyadaman in Kambodia 
occupy the same position as Agastya does in Java. Dr. Bosch 
has suggested the probability of a common origin of these three 
sages.* 

Buddhism may have penetrated into these countries about 
the same time as Brahmanism, but no epigraph to attest this 
has so far come to light. The standing bronze Buddha image 
recently discovered in Celebes® at least points, through its style,, 
to a much earlier x)eriod than any other Buddha statue found 
in the neighbouring islands. The period, of which we possess 
some definite information regarding the existence of Buddhism 
in these eastern regions, begins from the fifth century a.d. In 
the history of the Southern Tsi (479-501 a.d.) of China, with 
reference to Fou-nan, it is stated : ‘ In 484 a.d. Jayavarmaji 
sent the Indian monk Sakya Nagasena to jiresent a memorial 
(in the Imperial Court) which began with a panegyric of the 
Emperor as one of the patrons of Buddhism, in w hose empire 
the Law flourished more and more As discussed else¬ 
where, we possess an inscription of this king Jayavarman who, 
as M. Coed^s has pointed out, belonged to the Fou-nan dynasty. 
This is approximately the same period to which the two Buddhist 
inscriptions found in Malacca, viz. that from Kedah and that 
of the sea-captain Buddhagujita, may be ascribed. The 
existence of Buddhism in West Borneo about the 6th century 
A.D. is proved by the similar short Sanskrit inscriptions engraved 
on a rock near Batoe Pahat. For the next century w’e possess 
some properly dated and more detailed epigraphs. 1 n Kambodia, 

the Vat Prey Vier Sanskrit inscription, dated in the Saka year 
586, i.e. 664 a.d., speaks of two hhiksus, real brothers (sodarau),. 
Ratnabhanu and Hatnasimha by name.® The next dated 
Buddhist records almost all belong to the ^ailendra kings of 
^rivijaya. The earliest among them are ^composed in Old- 
Malay. Of the two found in Palembang (Srivijaya proper) in 
Sumatra, viz. that from KSdukan Bukit, dated in the Saka 
year 605, i.e. 683 a.d. , and- that from Talang Tuw'o, dated in 
the l^aka year 606, i.e. 684 a.d., it is the latter that records the 


1 The works already written : Poerbatjaraka, Agastya %n dm Archipel; 
Bosch, in Tydschrift., Vol. LXIV. 

2 B. R. Chattorji, Ind, Cult., etc., p. 80. 

8 Bosch, Tijdachrijt, Vol. LXXIII (1933), pp. 495-513, with two pis. 
^ B. R. Chatterji, op. cit., p. 22. 

* Ibid,, p. 55; Bergaigne, imer,, pp. 61-62. 
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laying out of a charitable park and in connexion therewith 
employs several exclusively Buddhistic terms. That is a fair 
proof of the prevalence of Buddhism in that part of Sumatra 
in those days. A similar Old-Malay inscription of brivijaya, 
dated in the Saka year 608, «.e. 686 a.d., found at Kota Kapur 
in the island of Bangka, contains no such clear indication as 
that of Talang Tuwo, yet its presence points to the existence 
of Buddhism in that island, too ; for the rulers of Srivijaya 
:appear to have been great patrons of Buddhism. About a century 
later appears, the Sanskrit inscription of Ligor in Malacca, 
dated in the Saka year 697, i.e, 775 a.d., which belongs to the 
•Sailendra king Vignu or Vignuvarman as the newly discovered 
cornelian seal suggests. It testifies to the expansion of the 
Empire of'^rivijaya and at the same time to that of Buddhism ; 
for it records the erection of some edifices dedicated to l§akya- 
muni and his two attendants, Avalokitei^vara and Vajrapani. 
Three years later, according to the Kalasan inscription, dated 
in the Saka year 700, i.e. 778 a.d., a temple was built to the 
Buddhist goddess Tara in Central Java by a ^ailendra king. 
Four years hereafter a statue of Mahju^ri was dedicated by one 
Kumaragho.ga in the same vicinity, as is stated in the Kfelurak 
inscription, dated in the Saka year 704, i.e. 782 a.d., in which 
also a ^ailendra king figures.^ We restrict our survey to this 

in India, so in Java and Sumatra, Hinayana preceded 
Mahayana. No inscription has, however, come down to us, 
bespeaking in clear terms the existence of the Hinayana form of 
Buddhism in the islands in question. From Chinese sources ^ 
it is known that the School of the Sarvastivadins which belongs 
to the Hinayana was prevalent in Java. From the 7th century 
onwards we hear only of the Mahayana form existing in those 
islands. The Old-Malay inscription of Talang Tuwo is the first 
to furnish this sort of information. The Mahayana received a 
great impetus under the ^ailendras. Their own records and 
monuments, including some from India, shed important light 
on this question. The Nalanda copperplate grant of the 
Pala king Devaimladeva refers to a vihdra built there by a 
Sailendra king, and later another similar document records the 
erection of a vihdra at Nagipattana in the Cola country.® A 
Nepalese manuscript, containing miniature paintings of famous 
Buddhist sanctuaries and deities worshipped in India and 
abroad, mentions temples raised to Avalokitei^vara in Kataha 
and Srivijayapura.* This may quite well refer to some Buddhist 
shrines built by the Sailendras. Though the manuscript is 
much later, the sanctuaries depicted in the miniatures must 


period. 

As 


1 Bosch, Tijfischrift., Vol. LXVIIT, pp. Vff. 

2 Krom, Hindu-Java. Qeach., p. 108. 3 Ibid., p. 237. 

* A. Foucher, Etiide aur Viconogr, liouddhique, Paris, 1900. 
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have existed in the 6th and 7th centuries. The same manuscript 
mentions a sanctuary at the mount Potalaka, which is mentioned 
by Hieun Tsiang, too.^ Since this Chinese pilgrim travelled in 
India in the first half of the 7th centuiy, it shows that the 
Buddhist shrines mentioned in the Nepalese manuscript may 
have been in existence a considerable time anterior to the 
date of the manuscript in question. 

What is characteristic of this colonial Brahmanism and 
Buddhism is that they present a blending which is unknown in 
India. iSiva and Buddha are often represented as identical. 
Manju^ri, for example, in the KSlurak inscription is praised in 
these terms : ayam sa vajradhrk M-mdn Brahma VisrLur Mahe4- 
varajf,. Moreover AvalokiteSvara seems to occupy the same 
place in Buddhism, as Agastya in Brahmanism. The latter 
appears as an attendant to ^iva in the same manner as Avaloki- 
tedvara to Sakyamuni. Then again they are worshipped 
separately as saviours of the world. They have several charac¬ 
teristics in common, but W'C cannot enter into details in the 
present treatise. 

The exclusive use of Sanskrit in the early inscriptions is 
noteworthy. No Indian Prakrit is represented. It is well 
known that in the inscriptions of India, first Prakrit was 
emidoyed, next Prakrit and Sanskrit mixed, and finally pure 
Sanskrit. The same order is observed in the Pallava records. 
From the 7th century onwards the copperplate <^harters of this 
dynasty are partly in Tamil. About the same time the indi¬ 
genous languages make their appearance in the epigraphs of 
the countries overseas, e,g, Old-Malay in Sumatra, Khmer in 
Kambodia, Cham in Campa and Old-Javanese or Kawi in Java. 

The Sanskrit records found in those foreign lands evince a 
fair knowledge of the language on the part of their authors. 
This can be said with emphasis in reference to Campa and 
Kambodia where from the very beginning the inscriptions are 
both extensive and ornate in style. Records' like that of 
Changal in Java and that of Ligor in Malacca possess even 
poetic merit. In all probability the authors of such composi¬ 
tions belong to the immigrants from India proper, though it is 
admissible that some of the natives, too, may have acquired 
enough efficiency in Sanskrit. Java seems to have been a 
great centre of Sanskrit studies in those days. According to 
the Sung biography,* Jnanabhadra, who collaborated with 
Hwui-ning in translating the Agama texts of the Nirvana of 
Buddha and initiated Yunk’i, was a native of Java. This 
may afford some estimation of the scholarship of the native 
students of Sanskrit. The various works in Old-Javanese 


1 Ibid,, c/. also Beal, Records, Vol. II, p. 233. 

2 Krom, Hindu-Java. OescK, pp. 107, 108. 
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dealing with Sanskrit grammar, lexico^aphy, prosody, etc.' 
make the impression that they were originally intended for the 
use of indigenous scholars. 

A direct reference to any Sanskrit work having been in¬ 
troduced from India proper is seldom met with in the inscrip' 
tions of the countries under discussion. Still there can be no 
denying that this did happen. The Old-Javanese literature, 
which has not yet been completely investigated, abounds in 
Kakamns which are for the most part adaptations of Sanskrit 
Mahakavyds} The great popularity gained by the Rdmdyav^a 
and the Mahdbhdrata in the islands of Java and Bali is evident 
from the fact that they have occupied the position of national 
epics there. 

‘The inscriptions from Campa and Kambodia are more 
instructive in this regard. Bhadravarman (c. 400 a.d.), in the 
My-son stele inscription, is called cdturvaidya ‘ versed in the 
four Vedas ’. The expression agnaye tvd, etc. in his rock-in¬ 
scription of Cho Dinh is a quotation from the Yajurveda. In 
Kambodia, in the Veal Kantel inscription of circa 6th century, 
one Akptisvamin is said to be versed in the Sdmaveda.^ In the 
same inscription it is stated that ' with the Rdmdyaijfn and the 
Purdr^ja he gave the complete [Ma1td]bhdrcU>a and arranged for 
a daily recitation without interruption ’. The name of the 
Purdi^ has not been specified, but the- reference to the tw'o 
well-known epics of India is not without interest. 

Besides, various references to Indian mythology are found 
in many of the documents ; e.g. Amiumant and Bhagiratha in 
the inscriptions of Mulavarman, Raghu in the Changal inscrip¬ 
tion, Dalipa, Mandhatr, Drona,. A6vatthaman, DaSaratha, 
Rama, etc. in the My-son stele inscription of PrakaSadharman 
(579 ^aka). 

The Sanskrit names (most of which are even now current, 
though in a corrupted form) given to cities, rivers, mountains, 
etc. in the countries overseas is a suitable subject for a separate 
investigation. 


1 C. C. J3erg, Inleid. Ld, Studie vJi, Oud-Javaanech, 1928 ; Hindu 
Literature in Java, in the Jour. Ind, Art df Letters, Vol. (1932), p. 122. 

2 B. K. Chatterji, Ind, Cultur, Injl, in Cambodia, 38. 



Article No. 2. 


The Quatrains of Jalalu-d-din Rum! and two hitherto 
unknown Manuscripts of his Divan • 

By L. Bogdanov. 

The manuscripts of the Divan ' of Jalalu-d-din 
R u m i ‘ which contain even a few of his quatrains are not 
very numerous, those that include any appreciable number of 
them are comparatively rare, and copies of the Divan comprising 
a complete (or what may be considered as complete) collection 
of his rvhd'is are inexistent in the great libraries of Europe and 
India. The coming to light, here in Calcutta, of a Codex of 
the latter description and, simultaneously, in Northern India, 
of a fragment of a similar Codex, by which a regrettable lacuna 
in the former is completely restored, deserves, therefore, special 
attention. 

Before, however, we describe and discuss these two Codices, 
a few words ought to be said about what had so far been known 
regarding the quatrains of the immortal author of the Maanavi. 
The fact that the actual number of rubd'is composed by 
Jalalu-d-din Rumr greatly exceeds the number of 
them found in the various known has been obvious since 
the appearance in 1854 of Sprenger’s Catalogue of the 
Libraries of the King of Oudh,® in which he describes the Moti 
Mahall MS. of the Kvlliyydt of Sham84 Tabriz} Spren- 
g e r ’ s description, in spite of its being utterly superficial and, 
as regards the rubk'iyyqt, altogether unacceptable,^ has, never- 


1 Or KuUiyydt, 

* More generally known as tho Divdn-i Shams-i Tabriz, cf. for it 
R. A. Nicholson, Selected Poems from the Divani Shamsi Tabriz. 
Cambridge. 1898, p. XV, of the Introduction, and elsewhere. 

3 A Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian and Hiudustany Manuscripts 
of the Libraries of the King of Oudh, Vol. 1. Calcutta, 1854. 

♦ Under No. 375 on p. 497. 

^ Its contents are described by Sprengorin the following way : 

* Qhazals 1200 pp. of 34 bayts; Tarjy'bands 46 pp. and about 4000 
Rub4'ys ... a splendid copy with occasional marginal notes These 
figures (40800+1564 + 8000), tho respective correctness of which seems 
to me, as I am going to explain, very uncertain, when added together 
give the very plausible figure of 50,364 bayts {noi ‘ nearly 60,000 bayts in 
all \ as Nicholson, op. laud. p. L). How the late E. J. W. Gibb, 
(A History of Ottoman Poetry, Vol. I, p. 149), that thoughtful and most 
accurate scholar, came to accept that * there are in his vast Dfw4n 1,000,000 
distichs ’ (i.e. bayts or lines), is beyond me. The round figure of one 
million is quite popular in the East. Th\is, Eudaki is also credited in 
Persian legendaiy stories with having produced a Divan of one million 
bayts. But, one million bayts is no more a Divdn, it is a little library of 
some twenty huge folio volumes of the size cf the DUvdn (or KvUiyydty^ 

( 86 
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theless, the great merit of conveying the idea of a huge folio- 
volume containing an extensive collection of quatrains.^ Unfor¬ 
tunately, that manuscript seems to have disappeared with the 
rest of the Library during the Mutiny.^ 


<if our poet, the number of veraos in which is estimated by R i z a-Q u 11 
Khan in the preface to his two editions to be ‘ about 50,000 ’ 

( •*uT Joj olssw ^ ci—^ j ) 

1 Nicholson, op. land., p. L, seems to accept the fi^re of ‘ about 
4,000 ’ without any misgivings, but ho was not at that time specially 
concerned with JalAlu-d-din’s quatrains, and the Constantinople 
edition (seo below), which had just appeared when ho was writing that 
charming little book of his, liad, probably, not yet reached him. All 
these.round figures, however, are highly suspicious (except, maybe, the 
‘ 46 pp. ’ of the tarjVbands^ which were, seemingly, actually counted by 
the assistant who did the rough work for Sprengorin that instance) : 
not to speak of the ‘ 1200 pp. ’, even the ‘ 34 bayts * cannot be acceptecl 
without a grain of salt: it is hardly possible that 34 lines could be con¬ 
tained on a page Jn two columns only, but no mention is made by 
Sprengorof the actual number of columns, either in the body of the 
page or on the margin. As regards the rubiVU^ I take it that S])renger's 
assistant counted the pages and multiplied the figure thus obtained by 
the number of lines, instead of halving that number (the mbd'l con¬ 
sisting of two lines, not one). He arrived, in consequence, at a figure 
twice as high, as it ought to be, which he further reduced to the round 
figure of * about 4,000 \ Since, however, the total number of vc'rses 
derived from his figures seems to be very'near what we suppose to be the 
correct one, the figure of ‘ 1200 pp. ’ must bo an under-estimation of 
the actual number. 

2 On p. 4 of the Profewe to his Catalogue S p r e n g e r informs us 
that ‘ The Royal Library at Lucknow w'as originally kept in the old Palace 
(Pur4n& Dawlat-Kh&nah) ... At present it is divided into three collec¬ 
tions. The valuable literary works upwards of three thousand volumes 
are preserved in a garden-house of the Moty Mahal 1 Palace, and elegant 
boolra are kept close to the Farah-bakhsh PaSace in which the late king 
used to reside .. . Books in those two collections were kept in shelves, 
when I was at Lucknow, and were in tolerably good order, but lately, 
I hear, they have been given up to pillage ’ (the italics are ours). The 
question arises as to at what date the Preface was written bySpronger? 
Was it after the Mutiny ? In that case, the date 1854 purporting to be 
that of the publication of his Catalogue would be a conventional one, 
merely indicating the year when the body of the book was printed, whilst 
the Preface still remained to be written. It is true that the Preface is 
imdated, but no direct reference to the Mutiny is made anywhere in it, 
so that the words ‘ have been given up to pillage ’ remain enigmatic ; 
‘ pillage ’ is rather a strong word to use with regard to the probable 
pilferings of the Library ddrughas of Oudh, of which Spre nger 
speaks on the next page of his Preface in the following terms ; ‘ It is 
unfortunately the habit of the King's people merely to count the volumes 
... The consequence is that many good books have been abstracted. . . 
I have heard that a late librarian sold in one week eleven hundred rupees 
worth of books to provide fimds for the marriage of his daughter. In 
making this statement I beg to say that I have every reason to speak 
highly of the present D4r6ghas or librarians, and that I consider them 
perfectly honest *. An interesting footnote on p. XII of the Preface 
to the Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the collection of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta, 1924), which says that ‘ As is known 
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A further, and more tangible, proof of the same is the 
publication in 1314 a.h. (=1896 a.d.) ^ of the Constantinople 
printed edition of the rvJbd'iyydt?^ from which more precise 
information may be gleaned as to the number of quatrains 
uttered by the great Mystic. That edition comprising four 
hundred 8° pages contains 1,646 quatrains. In his short preface 
its anonymous editor deplores the rareness of manuscripts 


the Lucknow Libraries were destroyed during the Mutiny. . . ’ also 
fails to dispel our doubts. In vol. XXXVII of tho Gazetteer of India 
(Lucknow, by H. R. Nevill, I.C.S., Allahabad, 1904) we find 
on p. 160 a brief description of the advance of the relieving British forces 
upon Lucknow in October and November 1857, with a summary mention 
that ‘ on the 17th (i.e. November) the Khurshed Manzil and the Moti 
Mahal were captured, and communication was established with the 
Residency garrison A little more explicit is T. R. E. Holmes in 
his History of the Indian Mutiny (Fourth edition), London, 1891, who 
says on p. 400 under Nov. 17: 'Sir Colin (Campbell), therefore, 
at once l)egan his preparations for capturing the Mess-house and the 
Motee Mahal, the only strong places that still barred his approach to the 
imprisoned garrison . . . The rebels speedily fled ; and the stormers, 
encouraged by Captain Garnet Wolseley, pressing after them to the 
Motee Mahal, within which they had taken refuge, forced an opening 
through the wall, and, after a fierce struggle, expelled them Col. 
G. B. M a 11 e s o n in his History of the Indian Mutiny gives, vol. II, 
p« 203, a still more detailed description of the occupation of Moti Mahall, 
but here also one fails to find any allusion to the ‘ Garden-house ’ 
mentioned by Sprenger, where tho collection described by him 
only a few years before was preserved, including the Kulliyydt of Skams-i 
Tabriz in which we are here more particularly interested. All that is 
very disappointing, as my object in digging up all those old relations of 
battles was to prove that the Moti Mahall Library building, probably 
desx>oiled of its treasures, was still in existence at the moment when the 
relieving forces attacked the Moti Mahall garden, and was burnt clown 
during the encounter between the Government troops and the rebels. 
That would have disposed of the legend of a 11 the Oudh Libraries' books 
having perished from fire ; it is evident that the rebels, whose numbers 
includocl a great many ordinary brigands of every kind attracted by the 
possibility of loot, would never have left valuable books without appropriat¬ 
ing them. But, if there was a fire, the absence of any mention of that 
* Garden-house * in the above cited military relations seems to point to 
the fact that the building itself had disappeared before tho relieving 
force had reached tho garden. This, however, does not imply that the 
books had all share^l the fate of the building : I am still inclined to think 
that the more richly ornamented of them might have been carried off 
at an early stage of tho Mutiny or even a year or two previous to it 
(v. supra) and may still be surviving in other Libraries. The Moti 
Mahall palace still exists and is now, according to the ‘ Gazetteer ’ 
(v.s.), p. 209, the property of the Maharaja of Balrampur. 

1 The title-page bears the figure 1312 a.h. ( = 1894 a.d.), but on 
the last page the date of its publication is recorded as * in the month of 
^afar 1314 (=August-September, 1896). 

* The title of that little volume is : - - VV j» o 

jUa ALr oj\Sii - 

It may be added here by way of parenthesis that in Persia Jalalu- 
d - DI n is usually called Mulla Ruml or Mawlavl - yi Rum I, 
the title of Mawldnd being exclusively reserved for the poet J& m I. 
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oontaining these quatrains and mentions that no more than one 

or two copies ‘ made from the original Codex * ( ^ 

•jLi ) can be found in the great libraries of 

Constantinople.^ He further relates that, in these circum¬ 
stances, he had recourse to the courtesy of Muhammad 
ValadEfondi*in order to obtain for himself a transcript 
of these quatrains. Thinking it improper to withhold such a 
treasure from the reading pubUc and, more especially, from those 
who are members of the Mawlavi Chder, he entrusted with the 
publication of these quatrains the Akhtar Printing Press of 
Constantinople. 

That preface is, as usual, delightfully vague and lacking 
all precise and useful information. That much is, however, 
clear that a copy made from some old manuscript, preserved 
among the Mawlavi dervishes, of the Divan or KvlliyyaJt of 
Jalalu-d-din Rumi was used for that edition. The 
anonymous editor does not mention having omitted in his 
edition any part of the rvbd^yydt contained in the transcript 
thus secur^. We shall have occasion to return to that question 
in the course of the present sketch, but it may be pointed out 
even here that he would have hardly had omitted more than a 
half of their total number without somehow mentioning that 
fact either in his preface,^ or on the title-page. All that speaks 
in favour of the actual number of rvbd'la of our author having 


1 Copies of the Divan are mentioned in one only of the several cata¬ 
logues of Constantinople, which are to hand in Calcutta, but it would be 
futile to attempt to ascertain from those dry lists even the fact of the 
presence or absence of quatrains in those Divans, not to speak of the 
number of quatrains contained therein. We find three such sterile 

notices in the U under Nos. 3889, 3890, and 3929; no 

copies of the Divan are mentioned in the catalogues of the ^jJU 
* Jior in the ^ JJ nor in the lil# ^ 

* Mui^ammad Valad ChelebI Kfendi, who is referred 
to in the above-mentioned preface to the Constantinople edition as ^ a 
scion of that noble family and the last of that incomparable house \ 
is a direct descendant of Jalalu-d-din and was the Head of the 
Mawlavi Oi-der up to the moment of its dissolution by the present 
Turkish Government in 1925, when, along with all other Tekyea in Turkey, 
the Mawlainkhdna of Qonya was closed and its Library transferred U> 
the Museum of that city (decree of 4th September, 1925); see for that 
the article ‘ Mawlawlya ’ by D. S. M a r g o 1 i o u t h in No. 43 of the 
Encyclopedia of Islam, p. 419, quoting from the ‘ O r i e n t e 
M o d e r n o ’ for 1926, p. 466 and for 1926, p. 684. I undorsteuid that 
Mub^mmad Valad Efendi has since become a deputy in the 
Angora Parliament. 

3 Thus K i f a-Q u 11 Khan in the preface to his editions of the 
Divdn mentions that it is a selection from, not a complete collection of, 
the lyric poems of J a 1 a 1 u - d - d I n Rumi; cf. for details also 
Nicholson, op. laud., p. XLVII of the Introduction. 
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been nearer the more modest figure of two thousand than 
" 4,000 asSprenger would have 

The MSS. of the Divan available in the great Libraries of 
Europe and India do not give us any clue as to the actual number 
of rvbd^ls uttered by the great Mystic * The only reliable 
source of information in that respect would be the ‘ original 
Codex ’ ( ^ ), mentioned in the preface to the Constan¬ 

tinople edition (and of which that edition pretends to be a 
reproduction), preserved at that time® at the Qonya-convent of 
the Mawlavl dervishes. That Codex, were it accessible,* would 
dispel any doubts as to the number and authenticity of the 
quatrains of J a 1 a 1 u - d • d I n. As it is, however, we have 
nothing to fall back upon except the Constantinople edition 
already mentioned. Copies of that edition being comparatively 
rare,® we may as well give here a brief description of that in¬ 
teresting little volume. It consists of 400 small 8® pages,® of 


1 V. supra, p. 65, note 5 and p. 66, note 1. 

* Some indirect indication may, probably, be found in the old 
Vienna MS. of tho Divan (F1 ii g e 1, No. 627), if, as I presume, its 
676 or so ruboMa do not go beyond the letter j, that is to <4ay, if they 
are a fragment of,’ not a aelection from, the complete text. That» 
however, remains to be seen. 

3 V. supra, note 2 on p. 68. 

4 Several endeavours to obtain a transcript of the rubd*iyydt of • 
Jalalu-d-din from tho Qonya-maniiscript were made by me. 
Unfortunately, owing to circumstances outside my control, several years 
had elapsed after my first acquaintance with the Constantinople edition 
before I began these endeavours : it was only towards the end of 1913 
that I was once more able to devote some attention to these quatrains. 
It was then that I first decided to apply to tho very source by writing to 
the Head of the Mawlavl Order, who was at that time the same 
Muhammad ValadChelebiEfendi mentioned in the Preface 
to the Constantinople edition. My request to let me have a transcript 
of the quatrains from the oldest manuscript preserved in tho Qonya 
Mawlamkhdna elicited a most courteous reply informing me that one of 
the brethren had been already directed to make the transcript, which 
would be forwarded to me when complete. That reply recched me some 
time early in 1914. Then came the War, the entry of Turkey into the 
War, the Russian Revolution, and, finally the Turkish Revolution,— 
all these events being very little conducive to quiet research-work, and, 
what is more, totally excluding any possibility of further early com¬ 
munication with Qonya. As already mentioned, towards the end of 
1925 the Mawlavl Order was disbanded. On hearing that its Head hcul 
become a deputy in the new Turkish Parliament and resided at Angora, 
I applied to him again asking him, w'hat had become of the promised 
transcript (which 1 felt must have been completed, but could not, for 
obvious reasons, be forwarded to me at the moment of its completion). 
I received no reply. That was in 1926. Two years later I once more 
wrote to Mubftmnied ValadEfendi (again through diplomatic 
channels), but to no avail. 

5 I understand that there are only three copies of it in Calcutta, 
all in private possession, including my two copies, of which the second 
is deficient. 

• 7ix6Jins. 
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which p. 1 is the title-page, p. 2 contains the preface, p. 3 is 
blank, pp. 4 and 5 contain each six quatrains, on p. 6 there 
are eight quatrains, on p. 7—seven, on p. 8—eight, on p. 9— 
again seven, on pp. 10-11—eight to each, p. 12—seven, pp. 13-14 
—six to each, on p. 15—seven, pp. 16-17—five to each, p. 18— 
six, p. 19—seven, pp. 20-21—six to each, pp. 22-27—five to each, 
p. 28—^six, p. 29—five, p. 30—^four, p. 31—five, p. 32—six ; 
pp. 33-399 have evenly four quatrains to the page, and the last 
page of the book has three quatrains, thus totalling 1,646 quat¬ 
rains . The print is good, 'the paper thin and indifferent, misprints 
abound, but can be mostly easily corrected. I do not think 
that any doubts need to be entertained as to the truthfulness of 
the statement made in the preface purporting it to bo a repro¬ 
duction of the oldest MS. in Qonya. With all its limitations 
and inaccuracies already discussed, even though it represent^ 
the original text in a slightly abridged form, it still gives us a 
fair idea of the contents of the ‘ original Codex which is most 
probably the oldest MS. of Jalalu-d-din’s rubd'iyydt in 
existence, and which, owing to its sacred character in the eyes 
of a particular sect to which it used ^ to belong, must certainly 
be the most correct record of the Master’s utterances.* 

It was some thirty years ago that I first came across a 
copy of the Constantinople edition, when I had the privilege of 
going through a considerable portion of its contents under the 
direct guidance of the late Prof. V. Zhukovsky. With the 
temerity of youth, I then and there decided not only to make it 
a special subject of study, but also to prepare a critical edition 
and translation of those quatrains. Unfortunately, the materials 
immediately accessible to mo at that time were entirely inade¬ 
quate for such a purpose. They were, in fact, limited to the 
above-mentioned Constantinople edition and to one compara- 

tively old composite Codex ( ) in the Imperial* Public 

Library of St. Petersburg,^ in which the eighth of the 21 different 
works contained therein is a copy of ix selection from the Divdn-i 
Sham84 Tabriz, comprising also some three hundred quatrains, 
the greater part of which was hidden on account of the leaves 
having stuck together.* 


1 vide supra, notes 2 on p. 68 and 4 on p. 69. 

2 V. infra, p. 79. 

2 Now the State Public Library of Lien ingrad. 

4 Bearing the number CCXXXIII in Dorn’s Catalogue. 

6 The description of the MS. made by Dorn (who compiled his 
• Catalogue more than eighty years ago, about the same time as 
Sprenger his, when the art of describing Oriental manuscjripts was 
still in its infancy) is very incomplete: the size of the MS. is loosely and 
most incorrectly given as ‘ 12'’ ’. It is difficult even to say, what Dorn 
really meant by that figure : the dimensions of that bulky volume, as 
far as 1 can recollect them after some 23 yearn since I Icuit handled it, 
are roughly about 12x7^ ins. The number of folios occupied by the 
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I did what I could in the circumstances copying those 
quatrains that were within reach, and comparing them with the 
printed text of the Constantinople edition.^ 

Arriving in Calcutta at the end of February, 1931, and being 
not at all certain, whether 1 would stay for a time in India, or 
be able to proceed shortly to Europe, I decided to employ my 
enforced leisure in making copies of the quatrains of J a 1 a 1 u - 
d-din Ruml contained in the manuscripts availa})le in 
Calcutta, in the hope that I might be later afforded the oppor> 
tunity of collating those copies with some of the manuscripts 
preserved in the great Libraries of Europe. Owing to the well- 
known courtesy of the authorities of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, I was not only allowed to use for the above purpose in 
my home the two MSS. of the Society (Nos. 518 and 519), but 
also, through a personal recommendation from the Societ^^’s 
Greneral Secretary, was granted by the Librarian of the Imperial 
Library the same facility with regard to the two MSS. in the 
Buhar Library (Nos. 305 and 306). For convenience’s sake, in 
order to be able to mark the correspondences and make annota¬ 
tions in the margins, I also copied out, at that time, the text 
of the quatrains in the Tehran edition of 1316 a.h. of the 
Divdn4 Shams4 Tabriz, thus securing for myself, besides the 
Constantinople edition, five uniform transcripts of various lengths 
and unequal importance, none of them, however, exceeding in 
volume more than about one-eighth of the Constantinople edition. 
That was far from satisfactory, and did not in any way make 
up for the inaccessible Qonya-MS. A careful perusal of all the 
catalogues of Persian MSS. in the great Libraries of Europe 
and India persuaded me that no manuscripts were known, in 
which the numbei of quatrains would to any extent approximate 
that of the Constantinople edition (or, to all purposes, that of the 
Qonya-MS., from which that edition pretends to be made). 


Dlvdn is marked in Dorn's Catalogue as ‘ 108-124 that is seventeen 
in all. Allowing the best part of it for the ghazals, we would have very 
little left for the rubais. The fact, however, is that the number of folios 
in that MS. is far greater than that shown by the pencilled figures of the 
Libraiy foliation. Before the MS. (which originally belonged to the 
A h in a d Mo s q u o at A k h a 11 s y k h and forma a part of the war- 
booty brought from the Caucasus in i829 by the troops of Field-Marshal 
Prince Paskevitoh) reached the Imperial Public Library of St. 
Petersburg, it must have fallen into water, and its folios here and there 
became stuck together by scores, owing to the natural stickiness of the 
Oriental ink. All attempts to obtain the permission of the then Director 
of the Manuscript Section of the Imperial Public Library, the late 
Mr. B y t c h k o V, to try to disjoin the adhering folios met with a finn 
refusal on his part, under the pretext that the manuscript might be 
damaged in the process. 

' Later 1 mislaid my notebook, which contained the transcript, so 
that all what has been said above regarding that (leriod of my study of 
the quatrains has a purely academic interest. 
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It was in spring 1932 that I first heard ‘ about the existence 
in the private collection of Raja Ba ha dur SinghSinghi, 
member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, of a manuscript 
KvUiyydt’i ShamsU Tabriz, After a certain delay caused by the 
absence of its owner from Calcutta, I was afforded the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the MS. in question, and found it to contain, 
beyond all expectations, a number of quatrains greatly exceeding 
even that of the Constantinople edition, and, in consequence, 
by far surpassing in completeness the text of the quatrains in 
any of the known MSS. in the whole world (except, may be, 
the elusive Qonya-MS.). The enlightened owner was easily 
persuaded to let me make a transcript of the quatrains con¬ 
tained in his manuscript, which was loaned out by him, on the 
27th July 1932, for a protracted period to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for my use in the Society’s rooms. I think it proper 
in this place to describe that rare manuscript, the outward 
appearance of which is as follows :— 

Foil. 742. Size 358/215-255/140 mm., 11. 19+34 

(margins). Paper Oriental, yellowish. High-class medium¬ 
sized naata'Rq, 

Foil. 290 r.-646 v. are written in a bolder and coarser, 
and seemingly more modem hand, on a slightly thinner paper 
of a similar Oriental kind and hue. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to say for certain, whether the thinness of the paper 
and the use of a slightly different cut of the reed-pen did not 
influence the hand of the scribe in such a way as to produce 
that trifling difference in appearance. 

Gold rulings. "Invdns, in red ink, give the name of the 
metre in which each poem is written (those on fol, Iv., and 
in isolated cases elsewhere, give, besides, the full schemes of 
the metres employed in each poem). 

The text continues on the margins of each page. 

The two sar-lawbs on fol. lv-2r. are richly illuminated 
with floral designs in red, blue, white and green on gold 
ground, the outside margin is ornamented with a discreet 
floral design in plain gold. 

Good Oriental binding in red leather with gold rulings.— 
Beg. : 

j -d) 


1 From Mawlavi Shah Muin-ed-Din Ahmad, Head 
Mawlavi, >^iatic Society of Bengal, who, being aware of iny interest in 
the quatrains of J a 1 a 1 ii • d - D I n, most courteously acquainted me 
with the fact. 

* Sic, with a zamma. 
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Foil. lv.~646v. contain ghazals arranged in an order which 
strives to be alphabetical; foil. 647r.-671r. contain tarjVbands. 

The 1925^ quatrains occupy fol. 671r. (end of the Ipashiya) 
to 742 T.—Six folios seem to be missing after fol. 687.—^The 
MS. is not dated, the name of the scribe is not given. The 
age of the MS. may be between 350 and 400 years, i.e. it may 
date from somewhere about the second half of the X c. a.h. 
The MS. must have been written in Persia. 

The first fly-leaf bears the inscription : 

lib jJii ^^W 

1 Xj Jr- - \^S ySJ^jr J,y^ 

The 2nd fly-leaf bears the seal of the library of the 
Nawwab of Murshidabad ^ ‘r'W jlC- 4iUijr ^ 

The same seal occurs again on fol. 2r., on fol. 742v. 
and on the last fly-leaf at the end of the volume. The MS. 
is greatly damaged by worms and climatic influences and is 
coarsely repaired with thick paper almost on every folio. 
A very important detail is that fol. 1, which is practically 
not damaged at all, has a sheet of paper pasted on to its 
blank side, entirely covering whatever seals and marks might 
have been affixed to it, thus preventing identification. Such a 
proceeding would seem to indicate that the MS., once upon a 
time, long before being acquired by the Nawwab of Murshida¬ 
bad, must have belonged to a well-known Library. 

On the outside margin corrections and useful notes are 
occasionally given in a modern shikasta-dmiz hand. A paper- 

label on the back of the binding bears the mention: 

, and another label, on top of the right- 
hand cover says : ‘ Krdiat Shuras Tabriz^—an old and rare 
hook,—worked with gold leaf, writing — fine, in Nastaliq 
character ’. 

Owing to various reasons^ which it is useless to mention 
here, and partly to the fact that 1 was unable to abstain from 
•comparing, whilst copying it, the text of the MS. with that of 


' I am not absolutely certain that I read correctly the name, which 
.is really a signature. 

* The impressions of the seal made in Oriental ink are not very distinct 
.in this place. 

• I read tentatively • 
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the Constantinople edition, the execution of the transcript took 
far more time than I originally anticipated. Thus, it so happened 
that early in 1933, whilst I had not yet completed my task on 
the Bahadur Singh MS., as we shall call it, I heard ^ of the ex¬ 
istence of yet another copy of the KvUiyydt or Divan of Shamed 
Tabriz in the private library of the Hon’ble N a w w a b 
Sadr Yar Jang Mawlana H a bi b ur - R a h m a n 
Shirwani of Habibganj, Aligarh District. My curiosity was 
aroused, and I did not delay in communicating with the Nawwab 
in order to ascertain, whether the MS. in his possession did con¬ 
tain any quatrains, asking him, in the latter case, for the loan 
of his MS. to enable me to make a copy of the quatrains con¬ 
tained therein for my own use. Mawlana Habibur- 
Rahman, who enjoys the well-deserved reputation of 
patron of letters and is himself not a mean scholar of Persian 
literature, gave a most satisfactory reply to my-query and ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to loan out his MS. to the >^iatic Society 
of Bengal for my use. The rest, owing to the great kindness 
and unfailing readiness to help of our General Secretary, Mr. J. 
van Manen, was easy: on the 17th of March, 1933, the 
Habibganj MS. was received in Calcutta, and I started making 
a transcript of its rubd'iyydt, along with the transcript of the 
same from the Bahadur Singh MS. 

The Habibganj MS. proved to be, as can be seen from the 
description which is given below, greatly defective at both 
ends, and the number of quatrains contained therein to be only 
6201, which gives it the next place after the most complete text 
known in Emrope (that of the Vienna National Library MS., 
V. infra). But my joy may be well imagined, when I found 
that the gi'eat lacuna of six folios (between fol. 687 and fol. 
688) comprising 159^ quatrains missing in the Bahadur Singh 
MS. (which is practically its only defect of any importance)* 
was entirely covered by the corresponding part in the Habibganj 
MS. The outward appearance of the latter MS. is as follows : 

Poll. 336. Size 300/190-275/144 ram., 2 cols. 11. 17-18, 
and one col. in the margin : 11. 34-36. Indian paper. High- 
class medium-sized naeta*liq. Very much worm-eaten and 
unskilfully repaired with pieces and strips of coarse brown 
paper. European style cardboard-binding with leather back and 

corners. Two paper-labels: (1) fSJJ (the last 

two words have been struck out and substituted in a 

modern Indian hand) “ J - ; (2) v/y-r • A great number of 
•folios (probably not less than three hundred and sixty) are 


1 From Prof. M. M»\hfiiz-ul-Haq, Professor of Persian, Presidency 
College, to whom my acknowledgment of the great service rendered by 
him is due in this place. 
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missing at the beginning. Begins abruptly in the middle of a 
ghazal : 

J cH J o f ^ J J (• ^ 

This line, however, is the 3rd verse in a ghazal beginn¬ 
ing : 

jfISjj ^ JliST j:> y f j t, j»jlj oW 

which is found on fol. 360v. (hdshiya) of the Bahadur Singh 
MS. 

The rubd^la, which are in alphabetical order, end with 
the first half of the quatrain : 

* 1 ^ S y. ^-3 

The preceding rubd'i is : 

^UjJ Ij Jb a»Li*^ J 

These two quatrains are, how'ever, found in the Bahadur 
Singh MS. on fol. 688 v., I^dshiya (No. 470) and main (No. 469) 
respectively. In consequence, about fifty-four folios are also- 
missing at the end. 

The work of making simultaneously tw o transcripts and of 
comparing, at the same time, the tw’’o texts with each other and 
with the Constantinople edition proved to be a very slow', but 
also a most entrancing task, so that it was only on the 14th 
June 1933, that I completed the Bahadur Singh transcript, and 
on 3rd September 1933, the Habibganj copy, on which respec¬ 
tive dates the manuscripts w'ere duly returned by the Society ta 
tlieir two enlightened owners, to whom 1 deem it my most 
pleasant duty to express here my heartfelt thanks. I owe also* 
a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Johan van Manen, General 
Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal, without w'hose unfailing 
courtesy and untiring willingness to help these protracted loans 
of the two MSS. would hardly have been made possible. 

After these lengthy but necessary explanations, I wish now 
to submit here the conclusions, which I was able to make in 
the process of my w'ork regarding the approximate number of 
the quatrains belonging to Jalalu-d-din Rum! and 
generally knowm under the name of Shams-i-Tabriz. 

The perusal of the catalogues of the great Libraries of India 
and Europe, completed by the data obtained from the texts 
discussed above, enabled me to draw up the following table giving 
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the number ^ of quatrains in all the known MSS. of the Divan 
•or KvUiyydt of Shama-i TabrizNumber of 

quatrains. 


The Bankipore Library of Patna 
’The Berlin Library 


'The E. G. Browne Library, Cambridge 

*» »» 9* ft t* 

The Bodleian Library, Oxford 

^ t» f* tt If 

'The Bibliotheca Lindesiana 

>» »t ** 

♦* *» It 

The India Office Library, London 


The Munich Hof-u.>Staatsbibliothek * 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta 

The Tabriz edition of 1282 a.h. 
or 

The Tehran edition of 1316 a.h. 

The Buhar Library, Calcutta 

»* tf tf ft 

Tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 
The India Office Library, London 
The British Museum, London 
The Imperial Public Library,* St, 
Petersburg 

The Bodleian Library, Oxford 
The British Museum, London 
The India Office Library, London 
The Habibganj Library, ,, 

The Nationalbibliothek,* Vienna 
The Constantinople edition 
The Bahadur Singh Library 


MS. 

, No. 87 

nil. 

ft 

No. 778. . 

nil. 

ft 

No. 779 

nil. 

(f 

No. 780 

nil. 

tt 

No. V. 10(14) 

nil. 


No. V. 87(9) 

some rubd'ls. 

ft 

No. 674 

nil. 

If 

No. 675 

nil. 

fi 

No. 243 ) 


ft 

No. 539 ( 

? * 

11 

No. 846 ) 


If 

No. ml 

nil. 

11 

No. 1112 

nil. 

If 

No. 1113 

nil. 

If 

No. 1114 

nil. 

If 

No. 1115 

Some rubd*ia 
at the end. 

II 

No. 46 

nil. 

II 

No. 518 

72 



136 

It 

No. 305 

180 

11 

No. 306 

225 

ti 

No. 519 

226/229 4 


No. 1110 

ca. 250 

- 

No. Add. 7738 

ca. 277 


No. ccxxxm 

ca. 300 


No. 673 

ca. 333 


-No. 243 

ca. 336 


No. 1109 

c‘a. 408 

II 

No. 7/204 

620^ 

19 

No. 527 

ca. 675 

1046 



19254 


^ For all the MSS. inaccessible for the time lH"ing, 1 proceeded by 
multiplying the number of folios by tho number of linos on a i>age, as 
recorded in the various catalogues, which, naturally, gives only approxi¬ 
mate figures (amply sufficient, however, for our purpose), as nowhere 
in the descriptions mention is made of tho line on which the rubd^is begin 
on a page, and on which line they end, reference being only made to the 
verso or recto of the folio in question. All figures thus derived by me 
are marked in the list : ca. 

* My endeavours to obtain from the Librarieui of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester (tho present owners of the ‘ Bibliotheca Lindesiana * 
constituted by the 26th Earl of Crawford), the figures of the numbers" of 
quatrains, if any, contained in these three MSS., remained unfruitful, in 
spite of the most kind intercession on ray behalf of the present Earl of 
•Crawford and Balcarrds, to whom I wish to express hero my sincere 
thanks for his great kindness. 

* Now ‘ Die Bayerische Staatsbibliothek zu Mhnchen 

t Three quatrains being repeated twice over. ' 

* Now the ‘ State Public Library v. supra, note 3 on p. 70. 

« Formerly ‘ Dio Kaiserlich-Konigliche Hofbibliothok zu Wien ’. 
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Leaving aside the for the present inaccessible MSS. of the 
great Libraries of Europe and reverting once more to the eight 
texts in hand, we iSnd, after closer examination, that the total 
number of quatrains we have therein is distributed as follows :_ 

Number of quairain»^ 
1925^ 

I59jt 

4 

5 

47 

6 

20 
39 

2206 


We saw in the first table on p. 76 that the number of quat¬ 
rains in the Constantinople edition amounts to 1646 only, and w^e 
mentioned at the beginning of the present sketch that it was 
supposed to reproduce the text of the ‘ original Codex i.e. of 
the Qonya-MS. Should we, therefore, reject the additional 660 
quatrains found in our MSS. ? 

To answer that question, let us first consider the nature of 
the Persian quatrain or rubd'i. 

The extensive literature' that has arisen aroimd the name of 
Omai Khayyam, as a quatrain-* writer ' * although in 
many cases* greatly enlightenii^, has, at the same time most 
decidedly contributed to obscuring the real nature of the rubd'% 
and has induced even Orientalists to overlook its proper place 
in the poetical art of Persia and its relation to the other forms 
of Persian poetry. One cannot too much emphasize the fact 
that the ruod'% is as much a form of poetical production, as also 
a de^ite metre, and that, as such, it stands entirely alone 
and is entirely unlike, in that respect, any other form of Persian 
lyric poetry. 

We inay here call to mind the outward appearance of the 
rvbd% which consists of four hemistichs rhyming with each other, 
except the third one, in which the rhyme is facultative, the 
rhyme thus being either mba or aaaa. The ni6d'^metre is an. 


The Bahadur Singh MS. .. 

The Habibgani MS. supplementing the above-men¬ 
tioned lacuna in the BS MS. 

ASB. MS. No. 518: quatrains missing in the BS MS. 
„ MS. No. 619 

Buhar Library MS. No. 305: quatrains missing in 
the BS MS. .. 

„ „ No. .306 : quatrains missing in 

theBSMS. .. 

Tehran edition : quatrains missing in the BS MS. .. 
Constantinople edition : quatrains missing in the 
BS MS. 

Total 


T, Potter B Bjbhography (A BibUography of the 

Bub&iy&t of Omar Khayydin togother with kindred matter in prose 
and verse pertaining thereto, collected and arranged by Ambrose OmriM 
Potter. London, 1929). ^ i «« vjcorge 

* See below. 

1 . instance, all what has been written in that connection by 

Zhukovsky, Browne, and of late by Christensen. 
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-adaptation and a combination of several varieties of hazoQ^ and 
oach hemistich can be scanned as follows :— 


or 


or 










Any combination of the above variants for each of the 
three feet composing the hemistich may be used in each of the 
four hemistichs constituting a rub(Vl. In consequence, each 
hemistich can have any of the twenty-foiu* possible shapes, 
which gives the author of a rubd'‘% a latitude incomparably wider 
than that ofEered by any other kind of poetical composition. 
That explains, why mere quatrain-* writing ’ ^ does not elevate 
a man to the rank of a poet in Persia. And, in fact, there is 
hardly a man of the literate class in Persia who has not com¬ 
posed occasionally a rubd% ; owing to the freedom offered by the 
great variety of measures admitted, the composition of a Persian 
quatrain does not present any difficulty for expressing a thought, 
provided the sentences used are not so long as to exceed the 
maximum number of syllables admissible in a hemistich (or 
even in two hemistichs forming together a line). A rubd% is, 
in fact, what we may call an epigram.—In some ways again the 
rvbffl closely resembles an English limerick.® But who in 
England would think of calling an habitual writer of limericks 
a poet ? And even, Khayyam, that exceptional spirit, 
would hardly have been dragged out of oblivion in Persia, w'ero 
it not for Fitzgerald and the fuss made around the name 
of Khayyam by Fitzgerald’s admirers in England 
and America. 

We placed above the wwds * witer ’ and ‘ writing ’ in 
connection with the mba% between quotation marks : the point 
is that, generally speaking, rubd'ls are not written, but ‘ uttered ’, 

i.e. extemporized ('j J’\j C/} ‘ I uttered yesterday 

the following quatrain is a preamble often heard amongst the 
literati of Persia).* Such improvised epigrams may, naturally, 
be noted down on a slip of paper by their authors, but they 
survive only when, owing to the importance of the thought 


1 See below. 

2 Cf. E. G. B r o w n e , LitHist., II, 258. 

2 The same, in a leaser degree, applies in Persia to all forms of lyric 
poetry. 
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contained therein or the beauty of its expression, they are 
recorded by one or several of the author’s admirers, who make a 
habit of collecting the utterances of their poetically inclined 
friend. Such was certainly, for one, the case of Khayyam, 
whom one can visualize, in his moments of relaxation, surrounded 
by his cronies, partaking of wine, making an occasional pun in 
the course of the general conversation. His quatrains were, 
probably, taken down by all those present, some of whom might 
have been in the habit of collecting any quatrains of a similar 
trend of thought, or even composing themselves quatrains on the 
pattern of those uttered by their illustrious friend, which were 
later incorporated into one collection under the name of 
Khayyam. Further increments to such collections were 
certainly added by the successive copyists through centuries. 
That explains the great diversity of the composition of, and in 
the number of quatrains in, the diiSerent known codices of 
Khayyam’s rubd'iyyaJt. 

The case ofJalalu-d-d!nBumiis, however, entirely 
different. He was a poet and the head of a religious Order. 
Whatever liberties might have been taken with the rwfed‘t-collec- 
tions of Khayyam by his friends, and even with quatrains 
composed by poets, mystical or otherwise, who did not occupy 
such an exalted and well-defined position, by their followers 
and admirers, no such presumption could have been entertained 
by the disciples ofJalalu-d-din, with whom the recording 
of his writings and sayings ^ must have been a thing of daily 
routine entrusted to a few chosen ones from amongst his murids,^ 
who would certainly not think of perverting the words of the 
Master or add anything to what for them was compulsory 
everyday work (and, probably, a subject of philosophico-religious 
study), not things recorded spontaneously in an outburst of 
admiration as in the above discussed case. That much for the 
disciples. As regards copyists of later times, everything seems 
to prove that the temptation of adding any extraneous matter 
to the ample store of Jalalu-d-din’s rubdHyydt was 
never sufficiently strong to induce them to do some extra work 
by incorporating in his collection quatrains by other authors. 
Quite to the contrary, most of them seem to have been very 
much averse to copying in extenso the more than two thousand 
quatrains, and contented themselves with short selections, as 
is the case with practically all the known MSS. of the Divan of 
Shams-i Tabnz, except the Bahadur Singh Codex and the Habib- 
ganj fragment of the Kvlliyydt, 


^ I mean, of course, quatrains. 

2 Such were, for instance, 9alahu-d-d!n Zarkub and 
after him, Hasan Husamu-d-dinb. Akh! Turk, by whorr 
the M<mnam was written under the Master's dictation. One may suppost 
that for each kind of poetical production a special secretary was appointei 
by Jal§.lu-d-dln. 
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The same, probably, applies to the Constantinople edition 
as well. A summary perusal of the 560 quatrains omitted in the 
edition does not reveal any peculiarity common to all of them, 
v^hich could have warranted thoir omission : they are neither 
foreign to the spirit of the writings of Jalalu-d-dln, 
nor attributable to other poets, nor blasphemous, nor obscene. 
The only conclusion one can draw is that the scribe entrusted 
with making a copy for the Akhtar Press had consciously skipped 
over about a quarter of the total number of the quatrains con¬ 
tained in the original manuscript, being, probably, paid for his 
work not so much per page, but a fixed honorarium for the 
whole. Or, else, the editor, in order to reduce the cost of 
printing, consciously omitted all the quatrains which he thought 
to be less important, thus eliminating about one quarter of the 
bulky original transcript. We cannot, therefore, see any reason 
for not considering those 560 quatrains as genuine, until we 
shall be able to undertake the proposed task of a critical edition 
of the quatrains ofJalalu-d-dIn Rumi. 
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Article No. 3. 

Mal^mud Gawan, 

By S. Wajahat Husain. 

Early Life and Education. 

Khaja Jahan,^ better known in history as Khaja 
‘ Imacliiddin Mahmud Gawan®, was bom in a.d. 1405 at Qawan 
in Gilan, a Province of Persia, where his forefathers had held the 
post of the Wazir to the Princes of Gilan. One of his ancestors 
who appears to have been a man of extraordinary ability and 
uncommon bravery became the ruler of Rasht® which tenitory 
continued in the family till the reign of Shah Tahmasp Safavi I. 
(1524-1576.4.0.). 

By the time Mahmud Gawan attained the age of discretion 
his i)aternal uncle, Khaja Shamsuddin. had reached the height 
of his fame, having been appointed minister of the king of Gilan. 


1 Bibliography : Tdrikk Firiahta, Bombay lithographed edition oi 
1832; All bin Azizullah, Burhdn-i’Ma'dQiir and translation b^^ 
J. S. King, History of Bnhmanl Dyncisty, London. 1900; E. Denison Boss, 
An Arabic History of Gujarat. London, iOlO: Slrat al-Mahmud, Hyderabad 
Deccan, 1314; Muhammad I^ahiruddln, Mahmud Gawan. Maktaba 
Ibrahimiya, Hytlerabad Deccan ; Sayyid ‘ Ali Bilgraml. Tdrltsik Dakhan. 
Part I, pp. 200-218 ; T. W. Haig, Encycloposdia of Islam, number 39, p. 135; 
Hammer, Wiener Jahrbucher. Vol. 62, Anzeigoblatt, pp. 16 and 17; 
Vienna Vat,. Vol. I. pp. 237-240; Anquetil, Zendavasfa, p. dxxxi; the 
St. Petersburg Vat., p. 416; Krajff*s Cat,, p. 26; Rieu, Caf. JPersmn 
British Museum. Vol. II, p. 528, Vol. Ill, p. 983 ; Hammer, Bedekiinste 
Persiens. p. 412; Bdjl Khalifa. Vol. V, p. 138; Eth6, India Office, Cat, 
No. 2042; Ethi^, Neupcrsische Litteratur, p. 339; Bodleian Cat, No. 1348 ; 
Brigg’s Translation of Firishta, Vol. II, pp. 448-511; and Indian 
Antiyuary. Vol. XXVIII, 1899, pp. 133-136, and 282-292. 

2 The word * Gawan ’ has called for different interpretations. In 
Firishta, Vol. l,pago 696, it is explained as ;—Being one day in the King's 
company sitting on a terrace of the Palace a cow (gao) happened to low under¬ 
neath, when one of the assembly jocosely remarked ‘ The learned Minister 
will tell your Majesty what the cow says *. On which Khaja Mahmud 
observed ‘ She says I am one of her sijecies and should not keep company 
with an ass ’. The conect and more cogent interpretation, however, 
seems to be that as ho was bom in village Qawan, situated in the small 
principality of Gilan, the wortl Qawan, w’as attixod to his name, and this 
was changed into Gawan in course of time. 

3 Mustawf! is one of the earliest authorities to describe Rasht, now' 
the capital of Gilan, but none of the Arab geographers appear to have 
knowm this name. He remarks on its warm damp climate, cotton and silk 
being both largely produced for export, and further that the place in his 
time even was of some size and importance. To the westward of Rasht 
extends, at the present day, the district of Tulim, and Mustawf! records it 
as the name of an important town in the 8th (13th) century. According 
to Abul Fida it was the chief city of the Gilan or low lands ; its districts 
were very fertile; com, cotton, rice, oranges, shaddocks and lemons being 
grown for export. -Le-Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
pp.. 174 and 17.). 
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Mal^mud Gftwan gave sufficient promise of his extra¬ 
ordinary abilities early in his boyhood and was accordingly allowed 
by his uncle to help him materially in performing his admin¬ 
istrative duties. Unlike boys of his age ho interested himself 
not only in the scholarly pursuit of knowledge, but also studied 
the minutest details of administration. Not being worried by the 
anxieties of life, he, under the fostering influence of his uncle, 
developed his faculties to a remarkable degree. Ho could 
not long enjoy his easy and carefree life, for Khaja Shamsuddin 
left Gilan a few years later and chose Hijaz as his place of 
residence. Shamsuddin’s son Khaja Muhammad, who stepped 
into the shoes of his father, lacked his abilities, and as a result 
in the absence of that cementing influence of his father, feuds 
and factions broke out in the country. Haji Muhammad 
Qaudahari usurped the position of commander-in-chief, and 
Shaikh ‘All became Prime Minister. Though they were* 
indebted in many respects to the family of Khaja Muhammad, 
they by their intrigues, made it impossible for the simple easy¬ 
going Khaja Muhammad to carry on his work. He consequently 
left home and repaired to his father, Haji Shamsuddin, at Mecca. 
Thus left alone and unfriended Mahmud Gawan found Gilan 
too hot for him, and giving up all idea of becoming a State 
official he took to trade with a sigh of immense relief. This 
enabled him to travel in different countries. Tt is stated that 
the kings of * Iraq and Khorasan successively offered him the 
position of Prime Minister, but his free nature could not be 
induced to yield to such allurements and he flatly refused these 
offers. 


Travels and Trading. 

It is not definitely known whicli countries Mahmud Gawan 
actually visited in connection with trade; history is lament¬ 
ably reticent on the matter. This interesting chapter of his 
life is, therefore, shrouded in complete mystery, but it is 
generally believed that like all other great merchants he visited 
almost all the famous cities of his time. As a result of his visits 
to different places in quest of trade he amassed in a short time 
immense wealth and gradually rose to be a merchant prince. 
Unlike the general body of traders, however, he used to meet 
famous men in the places he visited, and exchanged views 
with the object of imbibing what was best in others. Tt was 
therefore, the prevailing view that trade in his case was only a 
cloak for his latent object of meeting great men and acquiring 
knowledge and experience from their society. When he was 
43 years old he resolved to travel to India, and this ulti¬ 
mately opened a new chapter in his life. 

India at that time was very famous for her wealth. 
The advent of Gawan to India on a mission of trade was not 
peculiar, but it is believed that one of the prime objects 
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underlying his visit was to meet Shah Muhibbullah Kirmani ^ 
who was staying then at Bidar. Whatever might have been 
his object he sailed from the Persian Gulf and landing at port 
Dabhol * proceeded to Bidar which was then the capital of the 
Bahmani Kingdom. 

Advent to India and rise to the position of Prime Minister. 

By the time Mahmud Gawan set his foot in India, insecurity 
and disorder had begun to reign in the country. The central 
Government was practically a nullity, shorn of its sovereign 
influence it existed only in the imagination of the people, and the 
provincial governors taking advantage of this weakness at the 
centre had in most cases declared their independence. A bird’s 
eye view of the country can be had from the following 
account. 

The IjodTs ruled at Jlelhi, but their kingdom did not extend 
beyond western Punjab. The eastern monarchs united and 
hoisted their flag of indejiendence at Jaunpur. The small 
chieftains of Rajputana, too, were not indifferent. They began 
to dream again of independence. The descendants of Muzaffar 
became supreme in Gujrat. In Khandesh the Faruqiya 
dynasty, and in Malwa the Khalji dynasty became prominent; 
and the Deccan was under the suzerainty of the Bahmani 
kings. The Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar extended from the 
Malabar coast up to the southern bank of the Efrishna. The 
Coromandel coast was under the sway of the Rajas of Orissa, 
who had long dreamt of bringing the Deccan under their rule. 
In short India was at the time divided into many small kingdoms 
amongst which battles and feuds prevailed continuously. 

1 Shah Muhibbullah, sou of Shah Khalllullah, son of Shah 
Ni‘matullah Wall, was much respected in the Deccan both by the court 
and by the public. As a descendant of the Imam Haqir, ho was revered 
as a great saint and worker of the miracles. His grandfather, Ni‘matuliah 
Wall, was treated by ShahruWi with great consideration ; and the king of 
the Deccan, Ahmad Shah I Bahmani (a.d. 1421-1435), obtained as a 
singular favour the sending of one of the saint's grandchildren to his court. 
After tliis saint’s death two others of his grandsons Shah Habibullah 
and Shah Muhibbullah came to the Deccan with their father Shah 
Khalllullah, and rose to high ranks in the Bahmani court. Shah Muhib¬ 
bullah died about a.d. 1448. See Finshta, Vol. I, p. 633: and Rieu. 
Cat. Persian, MSS. Br. Mus., Vol. II, p. 635. 

2 Dabhol was a famous port in the Deccan. Elliot, Vol. VIII, p. 386, 
writes ‘ When the great star of Muhammadanism appeared and the rays 
of that world-enlightening sun shone from the east to the west, gradually 
the countries of Hindustan and the Dakhin were also benefited by the 
light of the Muhammadan law, and intercourse of the Musalmans with that 
country began. Many of the kings and rulers of that country espoused 
the Muhammadan faith. The Rajas of the ports of Goa, Dabal, and Chand 
etc. allowed all the Musalmans who came there from the different parts of 
Arabia to settle on the sea shore and treated them with groat honour and 
respect. 
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Even the Bahmanl kingdom itself was not immune from the 
disrupting influence of the time. The powerful Hindu Baja 
of Vijayanagar whose State lay to the south of Bidar, was always 
on the look out for an opportunity to pounce upon the Bahmani 
kingdom. On the oast the Rajas of Orissa too thought of 
emulating their co-religionists of the south by carving out a 
share of the Bahmani kingdom. On the north the kings of 
M§.lwa and Khandesh and on the west the kings of Gujrat were 
ready to fall upon it. If the external relations of the Bahmani 
kingdom were in such chaotic state, its internal affairs were worse. 
There were long series of sharp conflicts between the residents 
and the immigrants. The former were those who had lived 
continuously in the country for four generations. Such residents 
used to treat the immigrants as strangers in the Bahmani kingdom. 
This tension finally resulted in the growth of two parties ready# 
to rush to arms at the slightest provocation. This feeling of 
bitter acrimony was very strong in the early days of the rule of 
Ahmad Shah I Bahmani (a.d. 1421-1435), but it was not till 
the reign of ‘Ala’uddin Humayun Shah (a.d. 1457-1461) that 
tills feverish excitement expressed itself in a very malignant 
form. The Sultan treated these so-called outsiders with so much 
cordiality that the resident party became exasperated and their 
wrath, hitherto dormant, broke out in all its fury. 

Just at this critical juncture Bidar, the Capital of the 
Bahmani Kings, was blessed with the arrival of Mahmud 
Gawan. Sultan ‘ Ala’uddin Ahmad Shah II, Bahmani 
(1435-1457) was then the reigning monarch. He showed 
great respect to Gawan. How Gawan got introduced to the 
court and how he won the king’s sympathy and smile of 
favour is, however, wrapped in mystery. But it is generally 
surmised that he came as a common merchant and the discerning 
eyes of the king did not fail to gauge his latent abilities and 
noble birth. Of his extensive knowledge and rijie scholarship 
the king was later fully convinced. He was badly in need of 
officers with wide experience and versatile abilities to help him 
to tide over the dire crisis that the Deccan was then passing 
through. Happily the king observed all these traits in 
Mahmud Gawan, and he did not lose any time to secure liis 
services for himself. Gawan was not ungrateful. Ho deeply 
appreciated the king’s generosity, and giving up the idea of 
returning home he placed his consummate knowledge of people 
and politics at the disposal of his sovereign. 

Shortly after, another incident made Gawan prominent in the 
public eye. In a.d. 1455 the king’s brother-in-law, Jalal Khan, 
raised the standard of rebellion and fell upon the auhah of Telin- 
gana. He spread a rumour that the king (* Ala’uddin) had breathed 
his last and that the court had been wilfhlly concealing this news. 
He also managed very cleverly to enlist the sympathy of 
Mahmud Shah I Khalji, King of Malwa (a.d. 1435-1476), whom 
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he persuaded to join the king of Khandesh in making a concerted 
attack on Bldar. When this disquieting news reached Bidar 
the king summoned Gaw^n forthwith and ordered him to march 
against Jalal Khan. The selection of Gawan as the leader of 
this expedition is a clear indication of the esteem and regard in 
which he was held by the king. No other man was considered 
fit to tackle the situation and discharge this onerous responsibil¬ 
ity. When Gawan got the commission he marched to Telingana 
with a detachment of soldiers and took by storm the fort 
at Nalgonda,' the stronghold of Jalal Khan. The latter 
fought valiantly for some time but had to acknowledge defeat 
in the long run. He made peace with Gawan and presented 
himself before the king to tender his submission to the throne. 
The king pardoned him and restored him to his Jd^lr of Nalgonda. 

Sultan ‘Ala’uddin was immensely pleased with Gawan’s 
successful management of the state-alfairs and on his death bed 
two years later (1457 a.d.) he admonished his son and heir 
Humayun, to repose full confidence in Gawan. Huma 3 mn Shah 
asoencied’the throne in 1457 a.d. and carried out the wishes of 
his father in letter and spirit. Soon after his accession he con¬ 
ferred upon Gawan the title of ‘ Malik at-Tujjar ’ (king of 
merchants) and appointed him Governor of Bijapur. A year 
after Gawan’s appointment, Sikandar Khan, son of Jalal Khan, 
who was in occupation of the fort of Nalgonda, mutinied. 
Gawan went to suppress him and in the battle that ensued 
Sikandar Khan was killed, and after a siege of seven days the fort 
was captured. The battle was followed by an outbreak of 
disturbance in Telingana which Gawan most ably brought under 
control. 

Shortly after this battle Sultan Humayun breathed his 
last in 1461 a.d., and his son, Nizam Shah a child of eight years 
ascended the throne. Efficient administration of the kingdom 
could not be expected of him. It was, therefore, entrusted to 
the care of his mother, Makhduma Jahan, a lady of clear under¬ 
standing and foresight, who rose to the occasion and proved her 
worth. She honoured Gawan with the title of ‘ Wazir-i-Kull ’ 
or Minister of all departments. 8he also did not fail to recognize 
the worth of Khaja Jahan Turk and conferred upon him the 
governorship of Telingana. She made it a rule to invite these 
two statesmen to the court every morning so that their sound 
advice might contribute to the better management of the affairs 
of the State. It is said she had a maid, named Mah B&nu, who 
acted as messenger between her and the two ministers. 

The Bahmani kingdom in those days, as has been remarked 
above, excited the greed of the neighbouring principalities. 


1 Nalgonda was formerly named Nllgiri by its R&jput rulers, but its 
present name (Nalgonda) was given after its concmest by Ala-ud-Din 
Bahmem Sh&h, Imperial Gazetteer oj India, Vol. XVlII, p. 346, 
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The Raja of Orissa was the first to attack it in 1461 a.d. 
This naturally caused much anxiety, but Makhduma Jahan 
with the help of Mahmud Gawan and Khaja Jahan Turk 
raised a large force. Accompanied by them and Nizam Shah 
she then went to encounter the Raja, who was defeated and 
compelled to purchase peace on pa 3 mient of a heavy indemnity. 

The above invasion brought other ones in its train. Shortly 
after this battle Mahmud Shah I Khalji, King of Malwa (a.d. 
1435-1475), raised a large army and marched as far as 
Qandahar.^ He got trenches excavated around his camp and the 
skill shown by him in the quartering of troops was splendid. 
Nizam Shah’s army encountered him at Qandahar and a terrible 
battle ensued. The right wing of the Bahmani army consisting 
of 10,000 horse was led bj^ Mahmud Gawan. He attacked the 
enemy’s left which after some resistance broke and fled. The left^ 
wing also becoming victorious advanced four miles in the pursuit 
of the retreating enemy. But the centre under the bo 3 '’ king, 
Nizam Shah, and Khaja Jahan Turk could not withstand the 
attack of the troops of Malwa, and as a result the whole Bahmani 
army with Nizam Shah had to fall back upon Bidar, the capital. 
Soon dissensions arose between Mahmud Gawan and Khaja 
Jahan Turk over this unexpected reverse. Sultan Mahmud 
Shah Khalji on hearing of this dispute and the aversion of the 
Deceanese to these foreign ministers, advanced to besiege Bidar. 
Makhduma Jahan foresaw the unhappj’^ result that would follow. 
She therefore ordered Gawan and Turk to retire to Firuzabad with 
Nizam Shah and the ro^^al treasure. Their retreat encouraged 
Mahmud Shah, who afterahard struggle for seventeen days entered 
Bidar. But Gawto could ill afford to court this defeat, and by 
diplomacy he secured the assistance of Mahmud Shah I Begarha 
(a.d. 1458-1511) king of Gujrat, who warmly responded and 
appeared with a large force to help the (pieen Dowager. The 
combined forces of the Bahmani king and of the king of Gujrat 
frightened the Malwan king and he beat a hasty retreat giving 
up all idea of fighting. Bidar was thus not only recovered, but 
Ga^fan even pursued the flying king to the border of his 
dominions. After this victory, Gawan on behalf of Nizam 
Shah sent a valuable present to Mahmud Shah I, king of 
Gujrat, and also wrote a letter acknowledging the great favour 
done to Nizam Shah. 

Bent on avenging the defeat sustained by him, the king of 
Malwa collected an army ninety thousand strong. With this 
force he made a determined attack on the Bahmani kingdom in 
1462 A.D. and advanced as far as Daulatabad. Now was the 
time to test Gawan’s nerve. UnruflBed by the impending 
calamity he proceeded calmly and composedly. Trusting 


1 A noted place of the time. It was at a distance of sixty miles 
to the north of Bidar. See Elliot, Vol. VI, p. 70; and Vol. VII, p. 25. 
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to his previous experience he again called for the help of the 
king of Gujrat who marched with a strong army towards 
the Deccan. The Malwan king was again defeated and forced to 
retreat. 

Gawan’s tact and skill saved the Bahmani kingdom twice 
from the most appalling catastrophe. The ignominous defeat 
which the king of Malwa sustained served as a good lesson to 
other kings who had entertained any idea of measuring their 
swords with the ruler of the Bahmani kingdom. The security 
which this victory ensured enabled Makhduma Jahan to devote 
her attention to the internal administration of the State in which 
sphere also she showed consummate skill. She now arranged 
the marriage of Nizam Shah and the marriage ceremony was cele¬ 
brated with eclat on the 13th IJliu’l Qa‘da a.h. 867 (a.d. 1263). 
But a tragedy was destined to turn this moment of gaiety into one 
of woe. On the night when the marriage took place the dreadful 
news spread that Nizam Shah had breathed his last. History, 
however, says nothing about the peculiar nature of the king's 
death. No speculation can lead to a satisfactory clue to this 
strange incident, and the real cause of his death is still a matter 
of conjecture. 

After the death of Nizam Shah his younger brother 
Muhammad Shah 111 Bahmani ascended the throne in 1463 a.d. 
at the tender age of nine. His accession did not mark any 
serious departure from the established policy of administration, 
which was as before directed by Makhduma Jahan. She 
continued to manage afl'airs with the help of Gawan and Turk. 
But Turk began to dominate gradually. He considered Gawan 
as a .serious obstacle in the realization of his ambition, and he 
began to devise means for keeping Gawan away from the court. 
He employed the latter on the frontiers, so that he could interfere 
but little in the administration. Makhduma Jahan did not fail 
to take notice of this plot. She became jealous of the 
unlimited power of this minister and foresaw that it would 
eventually prove disastrous to the kingdom. Thinking that it 
would be wise to nip it in the bud she instnicted her son to do 
away with the life of Turk, Accordingly one day when Turk 
entered the palace the minor Sultan turned to Nizamul-Mulk 
and exclaimed ‘ that wretch is a traitor; put him to death.’ 
Nizamul-Mulk dragged him from his place and beheaded him 
with his sabre in 1465 a.d. 

After the death of Khaja Jahan Turk there was none but 
Gawan in the kingdom who could successfully pilot the ship 
of administration. Soon after Muhammad Shah honoured 
Gawan with royal robes and conferred upon him the title of 
‘ Khaja Jahan which had previously been bestowed upon Turk. 
He was also given the rank of ‘ Amir al-Umra’ ’ and invested with 
the power of dispensing justice and other important functions 
of the State. This made him still more famous and he had the 
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exclusive honour of being mentioned in the royal despatches 
in very high terms. 

For a few years more Makhdiima Jahan kept the reins of the 
administration in her hands. When Muhammad 8hah III 
attained majority she celebrated his marriage with great pomp 
and eclat. She now made over the charge of administration to 
him and retired from all activities. She spent the rest of her 
life in devotion to God and died a^^cording to Firishta, Vol. I, 
p. 353, in 877 a.h., 1472 a.d.^ 

Af^ter her death Gawan reached the pinnacle of his fame and 
glory. It will not be too much to say that he became the 
de facto ruler of the kingdom. His intelligence and foresight 
were in a large measure responsible for bringing prosperity and 
grandeur to the Bahmani kingdom. He was desirous of extend¬ 
ing the bounds of the kingdom and so he did not rest satisfied 
with the results so far achieved. When he found that internal 
peace and security had been fully established, he diverted his 
attention to the conquest of new territories. Accordingly 
he collected a large army and in 1469 A.n. proceeded to 
conquer Konkan.- He was successful in the campaign and this 
gave him an incentive to further conquest. He, therefore, 
marched onwards and after getting over the fatigue and hard¬ 
ship of the journey, he stormed the forts of Ramkana and 
Kehlna, the modern Vishalgarh.^ A few days after the fort at 
Sangisar (modem Ratnagarh) also came under his victorious 
arms. He next turned his attention to Goa which was then a 
famous port of Vijayanagar. Here he divided his army into two 
parts, instmeting one to attack the fort along the land route 
and the other from the sea.^ The garrison failed to withstand 
the concerted attack and fell an easy victim in his hands. His 
thirst for conquest having been satisfied, he began to consolidate 
the new territories which occupied a period of three years. He 
then returned in 1471 a.d. to the capital and received an ovation 
befitting his victories. 

On this occasion, the king condescended to honour Gawan 
by residing at his house for a whole week, by conferring upon 
him the highest titles, and by bestowing on him a suit of his 
royal robes. The Queen mother gave him the appellation of 


1 According to Burkan-i-Manthir she died in A.H..875 (a.d. 1470), see 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXVIII.—1890, p. 28o. 

2 Konkan iu a tract below Western Ghat south of the Damanganga 
river. For further particulars, see Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XV, 
p. 394 (1908). 

3 Vishalgarh is a historic hilbfort—Kolhapur State. See Imp, Oaz. 
ofltidia, Vol. XXIV, p. 321 (1908). 

* There were at this time three important ports in southern India, viz, 
Goa, Machhllbandar, and Dabhol, all coming under the Bahmani kingdom. 
The attack on Goa from the sea side was made with 120 War ships which 
shows that the Bahmanis had a considerable sea force. See Firishta, Vol. I, 
p. 350. 
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Brother His chief slave, Khush Qadam, was at his recommen¬ 
dation promoted to high rank with the title of Kishwar Khan 
and the forts of Goa, Poondwa, Kundwal, and Kolhapur’ were 
granted to him as a Jagir. 

Administrative skill. 

Mahmud Gawan was not* oiily a brave soldier, but was also 
an exceptionally capable administrator. To restore perfect 
order in the kingdom he devised very eflFective measures indicat¬ 
ing his foresight and statesmanship. 

Tn 1358 A.D. when Sultfin ‘Ala’uddin Hasan Gangu Bahmani 
(lied the kingdom consisted only of the Maharashtra ^ territory, 
the district of Raichur, Miidkal, and Carnatic, and a part of the 
province of Telingana. As soon as Sultan Mahammad Shah 
f (a.d. 1358-1375), son of Sultan ‘Ala’uddin, ascended the 
throne, he divided the Bahmani kingdom into four provinces and 
placed each of them under the supervision of a Tarafdar or 
Governor. His distribution of the provinces were (1) Gulbarga, 
(2) Daulatabad, (3) Telingana, and (4) Berar. But during the 
reigns of the subsequent kings the kingdom had extended so 
far and wide that its affairs became more complex and diiBicult, 
sjiecially in view of the inclusion of Vijayanagar, Konkan and 
a considerable part of Orissa. In spite of this prolific expansion 
the distribution of the kingdom for purposes of administration 
remained the same, and the kings allowed the system to continue 
undisturbed. This resulted in the accumulation of immense 
power by the Tarafdars, and the sovereign found it very difficult 
to keep them under pioper control. Gawan considered this 
state of affairs very unsatisfactory and redistributed it into the 
following eight provinces: (1) Bijapur consisting of Raichur, 
Mudkal, and a few districts; (2) Hasnabad (including the districts 
of Gulbarga, Naldarka, and Sholapur); (3) Daulatabad; (4) 
Junnar (including Konkan, Goa, and Belgaon); (5) Rajmahendri; 
(6) Warangal; (7) Gawil; and (8) Mahfir. 

Besides this judicious redistribution of provinces Gawan 
selected in every province a few villages exclusively for the Idng’s 
expenses. This afforded the latter a great opportunity of having 
a direct connection with the pepple and their country, besides 
the information he used to obtain through the official channel. 
Indirectly, too, he kept a close watch upon the movement of the 
Tarafdars. 

But Gawan’s foresight and judgment did not rest satisfied 
with the above safeguards. He struck upon another plan to 


^ For Kolhapur see Imp, Oaz,, Vol. XV, p. 380. 

2 Maharashtra is the name given to the country in which Marathi 
language is spoken, and more specially to the Deccan in its most restrict¬ 
ed sense. See Imp. Qaz,, Vol. XVI, p. 435. 
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make the administration more centralized and to keep the 
Tarafdars in strict surveillance by the central authority. The 
custom hitherto was that the Tarafdars used to appoint their 
respective ofificers in the forts. The latter would naturally 
therefore remain subservient to the former and served as their 
pliant tools. Whenever the Tarafdars were overtaken with a 
desire to mutiny and rebel, they would find in these officers of 
the forts a i)erennial source of aid and assistance. The 
continuance of this state of affairs having appeared to Gawan 
ultimately subversive of the kingdom, he transferred the 
authority to appoint such officers into the hands of the Central 
Government, while allowing them to remain subordinate to the 
Tarafdars as before. This curtailed the powers of the Tarafdars 
and.served as a check upon their desire for rising in rebellion, as the 
slightest hint of any conspiracy on their part would at once come 
to the notice of the king, who could take prompt and effective 
action against them. Besides, these subordinate ofecers were now 
paid directly by the king, and thereby the last vestige of the 
power of the Tarafdars was crippled. 

Military Skill. 

With administrative skill Mahmud Gawan combined the 
abilities of a good general. He practically demonstrated the 
saying ‘ Necessity is the mother of invention He could not 
possibly have realized that the capacities of a veteran general 
lay hidden ip him, but dire necessity and exigency of the time 
(because the Bahamani kingdom had to fight a long series of 
battles with the neighbouring kingdoms to keep up its existence) 
roused into activity those high qualities of a great soldier in 
him which might otherwise have remained dormant and unknown. 

During the reign of Sultan ‘Ala’uddin Hasan Gangu 
one would find two grades of commanders, viz, commander of 
five hundred, and commander of one thousand. The former 
used to get annually one lakh of ‘ huns ’ ^ and the latter two lakhs. 
These amounts were either paid in cash or in kind, i.e. a j^gir in 
lieu of cash. The soldiers were not usually paid in cash directly 
by the State. But the commanders while raising an army of 
five hundred or one thousand, as the case may be, would, as 
they pleased generally, fix up an amount as their pay. That is 
to say, the amount or grade of pay was not regulated by the 
State but by the commanders themselves. There was no system 
again of counting soldiers, i,e, their numerical strength could 
not be readily and definitely ascertained. This resulted in the 


1 Hun is a gold coin. For full description see Smith, GcA. oj the 
Coins in the Indian Museum^ Vol. I, p. 310, and Hobson-Jobaon, London, 
1903, p. 425. Some time the wortl is spelt hoon, and hon. The word is 
said to be derived from Canarese hannu (gold). 
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evil that the commanders made their budget according to their 
discretion, without keeping the requisite number of soldiers 
they actually budgeted for. In order that a portion of the 
budgeted amount might be available for their personal use they 
deliberately raised a small number of soldiers. This unfair and 
inequitable arrangement led to a great deal of discontent in 
the army. GawAn soon grappled with this evil system. He 
retained the two grades of commanders, but subjected their 
continuance to a number of strict rules. At first he kept a clear 
account of the actual strength of the army, and a particular sum 
was fixed as the pay of the soldiers. The commanders were now 
compelled to make their budgets according to the actual number 
and could not budge an inch from the rules framed by the Govern¬ 
ment. The existing insufficient pay of the commanders, which 
was the main cause that drove them to take recourse to mal¬ 
practices, was liberally increased. The commander of five 
hundred began to receive one lakh and twenty five thousand 
‘ huns ’, and the commander of one thousand two lakhs and 
fifty thousand. 

Educational activities. 

If Gawan was famous as a prominent soldier and statesman 
his achievements in the matter of diftusion of knowledge among 
the masses were even of a higher order. As a pioneer of educa¬ 
tion he ranks high in the estimation of the literate public. A 
profound scholar himself, he believed that the greatest service 
to humanity was one’s ability to open the gates of knowledge 
indiscriminately to all. To achieve this object, he laid the founda¬ 
tion of a central institution in the capital in the year 1471 a.d. 
Of its perfection and durability suffice it to say that it has 
bravely withstood the ravages of time and retained to this 
day its pristine glory and greatness untarnished. But for an 
unfortunate incident (vide infra) it would have been reckoned 
in the Deccan as a building unsurpassed and unequalled by 
any of its kind. 

The length of the building from ea^’t to west is 200 feet and 
its breadth from north to south 170 feet. Its imposing feature 
can be gauged from its height which is over 58 feet. Of the two 
minarets in front the one which still exists is no less than 190 
feet in height, and it can be safely inferred that the other was 
also of the same height. There is a beautiful mosque in its 
compound and around this mosque there is a row of spacious 
rooms for teachers and students to live in. It is a three-storied 
building with the same number of rooms in the three stories. 
Verses from the Holy Qur’an inscribed on the walls and minarets, 
though worn out in most places, are still to be found there. 

In the memoirs of his travels from Kashmir to Hyderabad, 
Sir Richard Temple has remarked in reference to this building 
(Madrasah ) thus : ‘ Of the ancient buildings of India now extant. 
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this building is by far the best and unparalleled It took 
two years and nine months to be completed, and it is not unlikely 
that several lakhs of rupees were spent on it. 

Mulla Sami‘i, a celebrated poet of the time, aptly describes 
it as follows :— 

Built was the Madrasah to be a centre of learning, 
Its foundation: ^ “ 0 God. acciept from us ” the chronogram 
bearing.’ 

Firishta tells us that scholars from distant countries were 
comfortably housed here and provided with food and raiment 
gratis. Mahmud Gawan went so far as to make Waqf of several 
villages for its upkeep. The Madrasah had attached to it a 
library which was equipped with a large number of books on 
different subjects. 

Having thus secured its external ^andeur and stability 
Mahmud Gawan set about to develop its internal perfection. 
•With the permission of the Sultan he invited the illustrious 
scholar and poet, Maulana Jami^ and other learned men of the 
time, of whom Maulana Muhammad Jalaluddin ® Davvani deserves 
special mention. His prime object in trying to secure their invalu¬ 
able services was that the Madrasah might flourish under the 
fostering influence of their erudition. But it is to be regretted that 
this lofty aim of Gawan was not realized, as the aforesaid scholars 
pleaded inability to accept his invitation on the score of old 
age, troublesome journey, and other inconveniences of a 
similar nature. Had Gawan succeeded in the attempt the 
literary history of the Deccan would have been different. 
Foreign scholars having failed hi'm, Gawan chose Shaikh 
Ibrahim Multani,^ who had fortunately been staying at Bidar 
at the time, as the head of the Institution. That the latter 
was the most learned man of his time is amply borne out by 
the fact that some Bahmani kings considered it a great honour 
if they could l)ecome his disciples. In consideration of his 


5 ^ 

1 The words recording the date are (a.H. 876= 

A.o. 1471). 

2 Jami, whose full name is Nuruddin *Abd ar-Rahrnan, was bom in 
the distriet of Jam in the province of Hirut, 1414 A.D. He is usually 
described as the last of the classical poets of Persia, and is the author of 
many works. He tlied in 1492 A.D., vvie Dawlat Shah (cd. Browne), 
p. 48.S. 

3 Davvani’s full name is Jalaluddin Muhammad bin Aa‘a<l 
fjiddlq ad-Davvunl. He was bom in 1427 A.D. at DawAn, in the dwtrict 
of Kazarun where his father was a QSdI. He lived in Shiraz as Qadl of 
Fars and as a Professor of the Madrasat al-Aitam. He is the author of 
many books and died in 1501 or 1502 A.D., vide Hidayat Husain, Coi. o/ 
Suhdr Libraryf Vol. II, p. 111. 

4 He is the author of a work called Ma'drif al-‘ Vldm. 
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attainments and piety he was afterwards made the chief Qadi 
of the kingdom. Besides him there were other scholars of 
equal celebrity working in Gawan’s college. During the reign 
of Emperor ‘Alaragir (1659-1707 a.d.) a portion of the building 
was damaged by a thunderbolt spoiling its beauty considerably. 
The damage caused was all the more serious for the following 
reason. Jalaluddin Khan, who was commander of the fort at 
Bidar, had some gunpowder kept in a room of the Madrasah, 
evidently not with any sinister motive, and the thunderbolt 
resulted in its explosion, causing much loss of life and heavy 
damage to the building. This tragic incident took place in 1606 

A.D. 


As AN AUTHOR AND POET. 

In the midst of his multifarious duties he found time to 
devote to literary pursuits in which field his contributions are 
not of a mean order. 

Gawan has left two books in prose, named ‘ Mandzir al- 
InsihrC and ^ Riydd al-fn8hd\ which clearly testify to his intense 
thirst for knowledge. The book ‘ Mandzir al-Inshd *, is a treatise 
on the art of literary composition. It is divided into an introduc¬ 
tion (muqaddiraah), two books (Maqamah), and a Khatimah, 
as follows : Muqaddimah : On the nature and object of the 
science of Insha’, f.e., the art of literary composition, and on the 
figures of speech, in eight chapters. Maqamah I. On the 
different kinds of composition in verse and prose, and on the rules 
to be observed in the selection of words in writing. Maqamah 
II. On the various styles of epistolary composition, and on its 
rules. Khatimah. On orthography. 

‘ Riydd ahlnshd ’ the other book of Gawan is in fact a 
collection of letters he wrote from time to time to his friends 
and relati^s. These letters are not arranged according to any 
obvious plan. Among the persons to whom they were addressed, 
and whose names are found in the headings, the most notable are 
the following : ‘Abd ar-Rahman Jami, three letters; Sultan 
Abu Sa'id Gurgan ; Sultan Muhammad b. Murad of Turkey; 
Sultan ‘Ala’uddin of Gilan, four letters; Sharafuddin ‘All Yazdi; 
Mahmud Shah, of Gujrat, three letters written in the name of 
Muhammad Shah Bahman!; Shaikh Da’ud, envoy of Mahmud 
Khalji; Jalaluddin Davvani; Maulana Khalllullah. The 
collection includes a Qasldah in praise of Muhammad Shah 
Bahman!, another in praise of Humayun Shah, and several letters 
addressed to the author’s relatives, viz,, to his brother in Gilan, 
to his son Ulugh Khan, to another son, Khaja 'Abdull&h (on 
landing at Dabhol on his Journey to India) and to a third son, 
Malik at-Tujjar. The purity of the style deserves special 
attention. The different verses impregnated with diverse 
lessons from the Qur’6n, Haditbi ^i^d other kindred sources. 
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impel one to offer spontaneous praise, and Mulla JamI was 
therefore right in his eulogy of Gawan. 

G&wan was equally well versed in poetry. Abul Qasim 
Firishta mentions a Diiuan of which he is the author. Most of 
the couplets of the Dlioan were heard in different places of the 
Deccan. Sad it is that these verses are now lost. But the 
author of ‘ Hada’iq as-Salatin’ has cited a few of them from which 
an estimate of his poetical skill can be made. These verses speak 
of Gawan’s eminence as a poet. He used to follow the beaten 
tracks of great poets. Two of his poems are on the model of 
Khaja Kamaluddin Isfahani ^ and Hakim Anwari’s ^ verses. An 
Arabic poem is also found in the style of Badi‘ az-Zaman 
Hamdani.* 

Besides these, his verses reveal his ripe experience. He 
indulged very little in exaggerations, but his poems were enliven- < 
ed by a simplicity of style and pungent morality. Verbosity 
and flagrant circumlocution were not to his taste. 


Domestic life. 

Mahmud Gawan was a man of sufistic bent of mind and this 
is fully corroborated by his poems. He was a lover of simplicity ; 
pride and arrogance were foreign to him. He used to take a 
great interest in all works of public welfare. It is said that he 
would generally frequent in disguise the nooks and comers of 
the town on Friday nights, bestowing coins freely to the 
needy and the penniless, and would solicit benediction for 
the stability and permanency of the Bahmani kingdom. The 
following incident described by Firishta gives a clear indication of 
his liberality, love for simplicity and sufistic turn of mind. 
‘ On Mahammad Shah’s leaving the house of the minister, 
Mahmud Gawan, retiring to his chamber, disrobed himself of 
his splendid dress, threw himself on the ground' arid wept 
plentiously; after which he came out, put on the habit of a 
Dervish, and calling together all the most deserving holy and 


1 Kamaluddin was tho son of a groat poot, Jamaluddin Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd ar-Razzaq Isfahani, who died in 1192 a.d. He was like his 
father a panegyrist of a noble §a‘id family of Ruknuddin @a*id li. Mas*ud, 
the 9adr of Isfahan. He perished according to Daulatshah in a general 
slaughter of the inhabitants of Isfahan by the Mongul army under Oktai 
QaVm in 12.37 a.d. (See Rieu, Vol. II, page 581). 

2 Auhaduddin Anwari bom in Mahanah in the district of Dasht 
Khavaran. In early life he applied himself to the pursuit of science in the 
madrasah Mansuriyah oi Tub, but later took up the more lucrative profession 
of court poet and became a great favourite of Sultan Sanjar to whom 
most of his Qasidas are addressed. He died in 1191 a.d. (See Rieu, 
Vol. II, page 554). 

3 Badi‘ az-Zaman Ahmad b. al-Husain al-Hamdftni is the first who 
composed Maq&mat; subsequent writers imitated him. He died when 
40 years old in 1007 a.d. See Brockelmann—Getfc/iiecyiie der Arahiachen 
LiUercUur, Vol. I, page 93. 
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learned men, and Sayyids of Ahamadabad Bidar, distributed 
among them most of his money, jewels, and other wealth, 
reserving only his elephants, horses, and library; saying, 
“ Praise be to God, I have escaped temptation, and am now free 
from danger.” 

‘ Mulla Shamsuddin asked him why he had given away 
everything but his library, his elephants, and horses ? He 
replied, “ When the king honoured me with a visit, and the Queen 
mother called me brother, my evil passions began to prevail 
against my reason ; and the struggle between vice and virtue 
was so great in my mind, that 1 became distressed even in the 
presence of his Majesty, who kindly enquired the cause of my 
concern. I was obliged to feign illness in excuse for my conduct, 
on which the king, advising me to take some repose, returned to 
his palace.” “ I have, therefore,” said the minister, ‘‘ parted with 
wealth, the cause of this temptation to evil.” His library, he 
said, he had retained for the use of students, and his elephants 
and horses he regarded as the king’s, lent to him only for a season. 
After this day, the minister always wore plain apparel; and 
when at leisure from state affairs, retired to his own mosque and 
college, where he spent his time in the society of the learned and 
persons eminent for piety and virtue.’ 

His office as minister of the kingdom did not in any way 
interfere with his natural aptitude for trade which he continued 
regularly even then. The expenses of his famih^ were practi¬ 
cally borne out of the income of his trade. One of his peculiar 
habits was to spend his leisure hours in the Madrasah where he 
could avail himself of the company of the learned. Frequently 
these jKJople partook of his unbound hospitality with which he 
was ever ready to patronize learning and learned men. 

Gawan had three children, the eldest of whom was named 
‘Ali. He was the most capable of his sons and his ability 
won for him the title of ‘ Malik at-Tujjar ’ or Merchant Prince. 
It is also known that he was once sent to encounter the king 
of V^ijayanagar in battle. The second son was named 'Abdullah. 
He accepted an appointment under the king of Gllan which 
was not approved by his father—the reason being that he was 
somewhat ease-loving and this habit of his would receive free 
indulgence there. Mahmfid Gawan wrote several letters to Sultan 
‘Ala uddin, king of Gllan, and other nobles of Gilan requesting 
that they should very kindly endeavour to bring his son to the 
path of simplicity and rectitude. These facts are amply corro¬ 
borated by his letters collected in Eiyad aUIn8ha\ His third and 
youngest son was Ulugh Khan. It is clear from his letters 
that he took special pains for the education and upbringing of 
this son. 

Gawan was very fond of gardening. His mind, ever eager 
for fresh novelties and changes, wrought mighty deeds towards 
the exposition of the science of gardening. His interest for it 
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can be well imagined from the fact that he eagerly took to the 
cultivation of saffron which he introduced for the first time in 
Bldar where the soil was happily well suited for its cultivation. 

An incident of Mahmud Gawan’s life is very interesting 
and deserves special mention. Once Sultan Husain Mirza, the 
ruler of Herat, sent his adviser Maulana Sayyid Kazim to Gawan 
instructing him to enquire why Gawan was living in voluntary 
exile from home, and that he (Gawan) could go to his kingdom 
if he would like, and that he (Husain Mirza) would most gladly 
appoint him as his minister. Besides, Husain Mirza also agreed 
to grant him the Jagir of his (Gawan’s) native place. Mahmud 
Gawan brought this fact to the notice of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah whose anxiety lest Gawan should leave him, knew no 
bounds. He therefore told Gawan jjlainly that in the event of 
his leaving him the wheels of administration would be clogged 
forthwith. So he requested Gawan to banish the idea altogether 
from his mind, and to consider the Bahmanf kingdom as his 
native place. Gawan was really moved by this appeal of the 
king, and sent back Sayyid Kazim disappointed in his mission. 

Thj3 End. 

Having reviewed the glorious triumphs and golden deeds 
of Mahmud Gawan at length, the story would be incomplete if 
the incidents relating to his death are ignored. Thesc‘ events 
give, in fact, true reflections of his mighty mind. The greatness 
of a man can more palpably be realized at the time of his death 
because then he appears in his true colours. It is then alone 
that the scales of time can t ruly weigh his actions, both good and 
bad. 

' Since the occasion of his death was extraordinarily peculiar 
it is meet that the diverse reasons thereof should be fully 
ascertained. It is easy to speak roughly that his death was due to 
his having incurred the displeasure of the king. But it requires 
a thorough review of history to ai)prcciate the true causes of this 
displeasure. 

In an autocracy, if a man, Ixjsides the king, happens to 
acquire great powur, eminence and esteem with the court, his life 
becomes unsafe ; the reason being that the nobility begin to look 
upon him with jealousy and suspicion and consider his greatness 
detrimental to their prosperity. History is replete with instances 
where a man who hclijed to make one a king was eventually 
beheaded by the latter as a reward for his labours. Notwith¬ 
standing Gawan’s selfless efforts and unbounded influence he 
met with a similar fate. After the overthrow of Khaja Jahan 
Turk and the natural death of Queen mother Makhduma Jahan 
there was not a single person left in the kingdom, who could 
stand against Gawan. This state of affairs, fraught with serious 
consequences, appeared most disquieting to the nobles. 
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The enmity of the nobles was due to other reasons as well. 
The reforms brought in the machinery of administration and also 
in the army contributing to the welfare of the State, dealt an 
effective blow to the influence of the nobles who hitherto had 
exercised a great deal of influence in all affairs of the kingdom. 
These, therefore, embittered the nobles sorely who now began 
to intrigue secretly to put an end to his life. 

Besides the nobles, the courtiers too could not brook the 
eminence of Gawan who was considered an alien to the kingdom. 
The long prevalence of strained feelings between the residents 
and the aliens lent special support to this attitude of the courtiers. 
So when the star of his prosperity was in the meridian these 
diverse factors, viz., jealousy of the nobles, and enmity of the 
courtiers, all combined to hasten Gawan’s ruin. But he was a 
man of sterling foresight and quick decision. He could easily 
foresee that an unpleasant reaction to his prosperity, culminat¬ 
ing in his impending death, was fast approaching. He therefore 
rightly said to some of his most intimate friends that he would 
have to pay for the high honour of Khaja Jahan which had been 
conferred on him one day. In support of this statement he 
recounted the fate of Khaja Muzaffar ‘Ali Ustarabadi ^ and 
Khaja Jahan Turk, both of whom were honoured with that 
title, but were later beheaded on different pleas. Had Gawan 
proceeded with scrupulous caution and care from the outset, 
there would liave been a different story of his end. But he 
was a rigidly upright man and did not allow these forebodings to 
prey upon his mind. Kindness and compassion for others were 
ingrained in his nature. He could never think of the king's 
estrangement of feeling towards him, and threw all his resources 
of head and heart for the welfare of the kingdom with a supreme 
indifference to his personal gains. History records the detailed 
incidents of his death, which may be narrated briefly as follows :— 

Malik Hasan Nizamul Mulk Bahri was an old acquaintance 
of Gawan. He was, before the reforms were introduced by the 
latter, the Subadar of Telingana. But as a consequence of the 
reforms, when Telingana was divided into two parts, Nizamul 
Mulk remained Subadar in only one part with Rajmahendri as 
his capital, while the other part was placed under the Subadar- 
ship of one A‘/ani Khan with Warangal as the capital. This 
was greatly resented by Nizamul Mulk who, however remained 
silent at the time. But Gawan, a veteran judge of men, did not 
allow this attitude of Nizamul Mulk to escape his attention, and 
began to devise means to cripple his power beyond all possibihty 
of danger. He did not consider it safe to let Nizamul Mulk's 
son, then an accomplished youngman, remain with his father. 
With the approval of the king, Gawan conferred upon the youth 


1 He was given the title * Khaja Jahan ’ by Sul^Sn * Ala'uddhi 
Ahmad Sh&h II (1435-57 a.d.). 
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the Mansabdarship of 300 and granted him the in Mahur, 
under Khudawand Khan Habashi. This filled Nizamul Mulk 
with greater resentment who henceforth remained on the look 
out for an opportunity to crush Gawan. He also was a great noble 
and the king’s favour had fallen upon him. Now, finding 
an opportunity to promote his malicious design, he opened his 
mind one day to the king with these words, ‘ My humble 
request is this that your Majesty may be pleased to place my 
son, Malik Ahmad, under me and grant him some Jagir at 
Telingana The king thereupon recalled his son to the camp, 
promoted him to the rank of the commander of one thousand, 
and permitted him to proceed as his father’s deputy to 
Rajmahendri. This opportunity led to the growth of his hatred 
for Gawan, which in course of time ripened into deep, cut-throat’ 
enmity. 

Nizamul Mulk Bahrl was, as would ap|)ear from the above, 
a man of very intriguing nature. He held secret consultations 
with Zariful Mulk Deccani and Miftah Habashi. These people 
had already won over the junior officers of the king and now began 
to poison his (king’s) mind against Gawan, by magnifying the 
latter’s defects out of all proportion. But so long as Gawan’s 
well wisher, Yusuf ‘Adil Khan, was present in the court, these 
dreadful fictitious stories failed to produce their desired effect. 
But when the king sent him on an expedition to Vijayanagar there 
was none left in the court to befriend Gawan and the blackmailers 
found an opportunity to carry out their malicious design. They 
hit upon a novel plan which was as follows : Zariful Mulk 
Deccani and Miftah Habashi made themselvas intimate with an 
Abyssinian slave of Gawan who was the minister’s confidential 
Secretary and Sealkeeper. One day these people invited the 
slave to dinner where lavish provision for drink was made. He 
was encouraged in drinking so much that after a few bouts he 
practically lost all senses. Then they placed a piece of white 
paper before him, saying most glibly, ‘ This is an appeal of one 
of our dear friends. Almost all the courtiers have put their seals 
on it. Now it would have been very good if Mahmud Gawan’s 
seal also were impressed on it.’ The servant, who was then drunk 
mad, put the seal of Gawan on it readily without even opening 
the paper. The unfortunate fellow did not know it was a 
warrant of death of his master. Wine was responsible for this 
heinous act. Zariful Mulk and Miftah Habashi were very 
pleased to find that the arrow had most effectively been shot, 
and forthwith went to Nizamul Mulk Bahri to inform him of 
their complete success. After much deliberation the three 
inscribed the following in that paper, purported to be addressed 
to the Roy of Orissa by Gawan the minister. 

‘ We are sorely oppressed by drunkenness and ill treatment 
of Muhammad Shah. If you now make any concerted attack, 
victory is certain. My unbounded infiuence and command in 
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the Bahmani kingdom will be entirely at your disposal. I can 
also assure you of the assistance of the nobles and the 
commanders. There is none in Rajmondri to save it from any 
catastrophe. So you can safely march upon the kingdom, and 
after the expulsion of the king, Muhammad Shah, we shall divide 
the principalities of the Deccan equally between us.* 

Having hatched this plot against Gawan they began to 
watch its effect very closely. One day when Nizamul Mulk was 
present before the king, ?ariful Mulk Deccani and Miftah 
Habashi produced the forged letter. The king after perusing the 
contents and seeing the seal of Gawan became awfully incensed. 
Nizamul Mulk who was on the look out for an opportunity began 
to paint a distorted picture of the minister’s alleged misdeeds. 
Sad it is that there was none in the kingdom who could unweave 
the threads of these machinations and allay the King’s wrath 
by establishing the falsehood of such baseless charges. The 
intriguers were therefore able to gain their object with the 
king who now sent for Gawan. Meanwhile some of his intimate 
friends had become aware of real facts. They hastened to warn 
him not to attend the court. But he was brave and upright 
and was not afraid of answering these charges which were 
absurd and entirely without foundation. He, moreover, thought 
that his absence from the court at this juncture would naturally 
convince the people of his guilt. So he was prepared to go. 
Now, failing to dissuade him, his friends entreated him to 
postpone going that day on some pretext. At this overture of. 
his friends he recited a verse' and then addressed them in the 
following strain:— 

‘ My hair has grown grey on account of the unsparing service 
I rendered to the Bahmani kingdom. And now if these hairs 
are even dyed red (with blood) T shall fall unmoved. But 
obey I must the king’s order, whatever is in store for me 

Having uttered these remarkable words he came out of the 
house and left for the court. At this time some nobles advised 
him to escape to Gujrat and even promised to escort him safely 
with a large retinue of soldiers. But Gawan considered this a 
disgrace and a breach of trust. Undaunted he attended the 
court. As soon as the king saw him, he almost burst in rage, 
but with great difficulty he composed himself and said, ‘ Mahmud 
Gawan ! if any one is guilty of treachery with his master, what 
punishment does he deserve I ’ Gawan was innocent, so he 
replied most boldly, ‘ Your Majesty, nothing short of death is 


* c.— jj j ‘Jjv 

X j j ^ j ^ ^ 

‘As martyr to Love becomes red-faoed (glorious) in this world and 
the next: Happy should 1 be to be carried died from this field.* 
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his proper reward The king then shewed him the letter, 
most cunningly forged by the conspirators. Gawan went 
through it, top to bottom, and uttered the following words with 
great equanimity, ‘ 0 God, verily this a great forgery He 
further added, ‘ 1 have doubtless fallen in the estimation of your 
Majesty. But I must still say I am not the author of this letter.* 
But these words fell flat. The king who was reported to be 
madly drunk, beckoned Jauhar, an Abyssinian slave, to kill 
him. The Khaja said, ‘ The death of an old man like me is, 
indeed, of little moment, but to your Majesty it will be the 
destruction of your empire and the ruin of your character 
The king without attending to him forthwith proceeded to the 
hnram (women's apartments). Gawan realized that the end of 
his life was imminent. Brave and pious as he was, he sat d()\\Ti 
on his knees and uttered, ‘ There is no one fit to be worshi])ped 
but God, and Muhammad is His Prophet As soon as he 
finished these words Jauhar severed his head from the body. 
It is said that with the following words on his lips Chiwan 
breathed his last. ‘ Praise be to God that He has blessed me 
with Mart^Tdom.’ 

This heart-rending tragedy occurred on the 5th of A])ril, 
1481. Mahmud Gawan was then 7fl years ol‘ age, and had just 
completed a poem in praise of the king, Muhammad Shah. 

Gawan’s statesmanship and unselfisli devotion had raised 
the Bahainani kingdom to its highest glor}'. and his death was 
the main cause of the fall of the Dynasty which he had served 
so faithfully. Soon after the kingdom was torn into small 
portions and the king had to pay for the blood of Gawan with 
his kingdom. The "Imdd /S7?d/i,s.of Berar, the Nizam Shahs 
of Ahmadnagar, the Band Shahs of Bidar, the 'Adil Shahs of 
Bijapur, and the Qnfb Shahs of Golkonda divided the kingdom 
of the Bahmanids amongst them. 

After Gawan’s death the king ordered his entire proj)ertv 
to be confiscated. He had heard reports of the vast wealth of 
the minister, and now sent for the treasurer, Nizamuddin Hasan 
Gilani, and demanded where the money, jewels, and plates of the 
Khaja were deposited. The treasurer in apparent alarm told the 
king that if he would spare his life he would discover all. The 
king expecting a great booty, as.sured him of a handsome reward 
if he concealed nothing. The treasurer then said, ‘ O Sire, my 
master had two treasuries, one of which he called the King’s, 
from which were issued the expenses of his troops, stables, and 
household : in this there are now ten thousand lames ^ and three 
thou^nd ^ huns ; the other he called the treasury of the poor, 
and in this there is a sealed bag containing three hundred larees \ 
The king said. How comes it that the Khaja whose revenues 

1 A silver (join worth two shilliiif^s. 
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equalled that of many kings, should only have so small a sum?’ 
The treasurer said, ‘ Whenever money came from his jdgir, 
having taken for the king’s treasury the pay of his troops and 
stables, he gave the remainder, in your Majesty’s name, to the 
poor, not reserving a cowrie ^ for his own use. A sum of forty 
thousand laree^ which he brought with him from Persia to the 
Deccan, he employed in tracle, and preserving always that 
capital, he expended twelve Ixtrees daily for his own kitchen 
and apparel out of the profit, the remainder of which was carried 
into the treasury for the poor, and issued from thence in sums 
remitted to his mother, his relatives, and worthy persons with 
whom he had made acquaintance in his travels, anfl who would 
not come to Hindustan.’ 

The enemies of the minister were confounded at this 
account; but enviously remarked, that the Khaja was a prudent 
man and suspecting his expenses might betray his riches had 
left them hidden somewhere in the capital. To which the 
treasurer replied, that ii* one laree belonging to him should be 
found there, or anywhere, besides the sums he had mentioned, 
he would submit to the severest punishment. The king then 
assembled all the late minister’s servants, and first questioned 
the Chief Farrash,^ who said, that all the tents and carpets his 
master had were now in the camp, except some matting on the 
floors of his mosque and college; he observed that the Khaja 
always slept himself upon a bare mat. The Overseer of the 
kitchen was thtm called, who declared that all the utensils and 
vessels were with him, but that the victuals for his master’s 
own eating were always prepared in earthen pots. The Librarian 
lastly stood forth, and acknowledged that there were in the 
library three thousand volumes, but all designed for the students 
of the college. The king then became melancholy; and the 
treasurer took courage to say, ‘ O King, may many thousands 
such as Mahmud Gawto be a sacrifice for thy safety; but why 
didst chou not regard the claims of that minister, and ascertain 
who was the bearer of the letter to the Roy of Orissa, that his 
treason might appear manifest to us, and to all mankind ? ’ 
Muhammad Shah was struck with the observation, and awaking 
as if from a trance of stupefaction called to the accusers of the 
unfortunate minister to bring the bearer of the letter before him. 
None could be produced ; and the real truth now flashed on the 
king’s mind : he trembled with horror at his own act, and retired 
into his haram (women’s apartments) full of remorse and sorrow 
at his rash credulity, and for the unjust sentence passed against 
his faithful servant and friend. 

But this bitter repentance of the king was too late. Under 
his orders however, the body of the deceased was sent off in 


1 A small sholl thirty of which make a petiny. 

2 The controller of the camp equipage. 
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melanoholy pomp from the camp to Ahamadabad Bldar where 
in a small suburban village, called Goumali, it was interred with 
great honour. 

Gawan was by persuasion a rigid Sunni. The sincerity of 
his loyalty to the BahmanI Dynasty has already been vindicat¬ 
ed. The fame of his liberality spread all over Asia, there being 
scarcely a town or city the learned men of which had not derived 
advantage from his bounty. His behaviour was affable to all, 
and his justice unimpeachable. Gawan is dead, no doubt, but 
his name will remain ever green in the annals of the world. 

jjlLIc- j O j ^Ij 

Ij yCzjS' Ijbi- 
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Introduction 

A. The scope of treatment. 

An attempt has been made in the following pages to present 
a sketch of social life in Hindustan under the Muslim Sultans of 
Delhi before the establishment of the Mughal Empire under 
Akbar. The choice of territory and of the period requires a 
word of explanation. 

The territory—Hindustan. 

In spite of their fairly good knowledge of the Indian and 
the Chinese sea coast, the Arab geographers of the eighth 
century were very vague in dealing with the lands of India and 
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China (Hind and Chin). The land beyond the Indus (or the 
Sind of the Arabs) was little explored and China was believed to 
be situated m an undefined region to the north and the north¬ 
east of Sind, without, however, calculating the impenetrable 
walls of the Himalayas. In fact, many centuries afterwards, 
the attack of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq on the hills of Kumaon 
(called Qardjal) was supposed to encroach upon some region of 
the Chinese Peninsula. Similarly, when Muhammad Bakhtyar 
Khalji invaded northern Bengal or Assam, he actually imagined 
he was leading an invasion into Turkistan. The western world 
roughly divided India into three regions: one up to the Indus, 
second between the Indus and the Ganges, and the third beyond 
these two regions. Even so late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
John Frarapton had no better idea of the country beyond the 
west coast of India and to the north of the Deccan than thalf 
this ‘ third India, which is the hygh India is sumamed Malabar 
and dothe extend unto Cauch, which is the river Gauge 
that there grew plenty of ‘ sinamon and pearlo and that the 
king and the people of this country worshipped ‘ the oxc 
The one clear fact, however, w'hich one gathers even fi*om these 
observations is that the Indo-Gangetic plains were believed to 
form a separate geographical unit, distinguishable from the rest 
of the peninsula by a distinct type of culture. 

Strong physical barriers have divided the north of India 
from the south ; and the points of contact between the two 
regions have been very few' in history and too feeble to effect a 
cultural fusion between the two peoples. Now^ and then, 
ambitious monarchs have attempted to imite the whole of India 
under one crown to immortalise themselves as a ‘ chakravartin ’ ; 
but the difficulties of communication and administrative control 
have uniformly thwarted their cherished desires. The well-known 
experiment of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq, namely the attempt 
to establish a centrally situated capital for the whole of the 
Indian Empire, met with complete failure. A few centuries 
later, the Mughal emperor Auraiigzib again attempted to hold 
the Deccan and spent half his life in camp fighting in a vain 
attempt to achieve the impossible. In the end his successors, 
as those of Muhammad Tughluq, wisely contented themselves 
with their northern possessions. For the Hindu and the Muslim 
period it may be laid down almost as a historical law that the 
establishment of a kingdom within the confines of Hindustan 
signified its vigour and compactness, and an extension into the 
Deccan its dismemberment and ruin. This moral, of course, 
does not apply to the modern conditions of administration. Of 
these two divisions, the neighbouring parts resemble one another 
to a slight degree, but as one moves towards the extremities 
one notices the growing contrast, until at last the language, the 


Compare Frampton, 2 Frampton, 7. 
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religious sects, the architecture, the dress, the appearance, the 
diet—in fact every aspect of social life appears to differ com¬ 
pletely from the other. ^ It is not to Ije wondered at then, if 
these two regions (which Vincent Smith aptly describes as 
‘ geographical compartments ’) developed a distinct and a highly 
complex story of their own.^ In the light of these consiclera- 
tions, therefore, it is more convenient to study the social develop¬ 
ments of Hindustan as a separate cultural region of the Indian 
peninsula. 

However, when we come to fix the territorial and cultural 
limits of Hindustan we are faced with many difficulties. The 
central administration, usually established at Delhi, was practi¬ 
cally the only unifying force in the country, and its territorial 
area differed from dynasty to dynasty, even from sovereign to 
sovereign. To put it negatively, we might say that strictly 
speaking, the land to the west of the Indus was not included in 
Hindustan, for the Sultans of Delhi had no effective political 
control over it, although isolated attempts may have been 
made to reduce some parts to subjection.® Kashmir was similarly 
shut off from the rest of India, and thus closed to the operation 
of direct influences from outside.* Again, inaccessibility kept 
the regions of Rajputana, Gondwana, and Assam more or less 
immune from the effective interference of the Sultans of Delhi. 
It has been remarked that the kingdom of Delhi varied in its 
territorial extent from time to time. For example, when 
Bahlul Lodi was invited to take the throne some time after 
the invasion of Timur, almost every town had its own ruler, 
and the titular 8ayyid monarch ruled only over the city of 
Delhi and a few neighbouring villages. So that the humorous 
people of Delhi used to remark that the dominions of the ‘ Lord 
of the World ’ extend from Delhi to Palam (a neighbouring 
village).® On the other hand the kingdom of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluq penetrated far into the Deccan, and a more central 
capital was found in Deogir in the south. Between these two 
extremes lay varying types of monarchies, the extent of whose 
dominions was determined according to the rule of despotism, 
by the length of their swords. Roughly speaking, we may say 
that the territory of Hindustan, which was subject to more or 
less uniform political influences, comprised the Punjab, the 
valleys of the Indus, the Jumna and the Ganges as far as Gaur 
or Lakhnauti, and the fertile province of Oudh, with various 


^ Compare Elphiixstone, 187. 

2 Compare Smith iii; oompare alst> Slater, Chap. I, 13-41 for the 
origin of the Dravidian Culture of the Deccan. 

3 Compare T.F.I., 125 for the capture of Ghazni by a general of 
Sultan Nasir-ud din M^imud. 

* Compare A.N.I., 169 for the interesting observations of the Mughals 
on Kashmir as a place of refuge against the advance of Sher Shah. 

6 Compare T.D., 6. 
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strongholds such as Ajmer, Bayana, Ranthambhor, Gwalior, 
and Kalinjar to the west. It did not include the Himalayas, 
where Hindu princes ruled undisturbed; and a wide tract at 
the foot of the mountains, including the greater part of Katehr, 
the modem Rohilkhand^ and the sub-montane tracts of Oudh 
were left unexplored.^ The political territory, however, is 
hardly an adequate measure of the sphere of cultural influences, 
for in the course of time, even the inaccessible regions of 
Rajputana assimilated the culture of their neighbours so well 
that it became difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish between 
a Rajput and a Mughal. 


The Period Under Review (1200-1550 a.d.). 

The period under review is equally important for a study 
of social developments in Hindustan, and, to a certain degree, 
for the whole of India. Opinions do not agree as to the division 
of the various periods—ancient, mediseval, and modern—of 
Indian history. Some historians choose to close the modifleval 
period of Indian history with the battle of Panipat in 1526 
A.D. : others with the coming of Akbar; and still others with 
the establishment of British rule. A similar want of agreement 
is shown in fixing the limits of the ancient period. We have no 
desire to dispute any opinion, still less to accept a particular 
division. In most cases these divisions lack a basis for differentia¬ 
tion and appear purely arbitrary. An application of these 
terms to a social system which has not undergone any sub¬ 
stantial material change for thousands of years, is more likely 
to confuse than to clear the historical perspective. It is not 
quite safe to borrow them from European history, which finds 
a clear line of demarcation in the Industrial Revolution, wdiich 
revolutionised the whole basis of European society. The periods 
of Indian social development on the other hand—by w^hatever 
name we choose to call them—have a more or less uniform 
character, as far as historical records can help us to judge. 
Even at the present day, when the bases of society have under¬ 
gone a radical change, the old order survives to a considerable 
degree. 

Under Muslim rule, therefore, we do not enter upon a new 
ora in Indian history, but only on a stage in the great social 
development which has been going on since the first dawn of 
Indian history and still remains to be completed. This, how ¬ 
ever, does not detract from the importance of the period or the 
value of its contribution to the stock of Fndian culture. No 
remarks are required to show that the Hindu social system is 


' Compare Sir Wolseley Haig in H.U.Hi 3168; compare T.S.S., 
74-75 for a hundred and thirteen thousand Parganan (an administrative 
unit) of Sher Sh&h. 
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one of the strongest and most endurable in the world. It 
happened by a strange chance that the first power with which 
Hindus were brought into permanent contact was one which 
differed from them as widely as possible in almost everything, 
and if we might say so, was a complete antithesis of their whole 
system. As a result of the Muslim impact, the ancient Hindu 
order was almost completely destroyed. Political and social 
divisions were levelled ; caste was mo^fied ; religious tendencies 
took, a new direction and force; and finally, the conception of 
India as a whole was made possible. It is in the light of these 
developments that Muslim rule becomes, if very imperfectly, 
intelligible.^ A study of the early Muslim period becomes 
particularly important in view of the fact that these formative 
forces of Indian culture came into play at that time. And 
though they operated somewhat rudely and imperfectly, they 
succeeded in laying foundations which proved strong enough 
for the later Mughals in raising their glorious edifice. By the 
time of Akbar, as the following pages will endeavour to trace in 
outline, the ground-work was completed, and the Emperor 
Akbar as well as hi« successors followed the pattern their 
Turkish and Afghan predecessors had shaped for them. This 
period, in view of these considerations, becomes especially 
important for a correct appreciation of the Mughal contribution 
to Endian society, as well as for a proper estimate of the present 
social developments. 

A word may be added here as to the nature and value of a 
study such as the present one. It may be freely admitted that 
after the Industrial Revolution the life of the western people 
has become very rich in certain ways. It exhibits everywhere 
a new urge to strive, to change, to go forward, all of which makes 
a study of Modem European society so instructive and stimulat¬ 
ing. The life of people in India, on the other hand, is still 
governed, to a considerable degree, by conditions not unlike 
those of Europe in mediaeval times. This has led some observers 
to believe that since the people of India show no development, 
they have no Iiistory ; apparently they are the same—yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.* This observation gains additional force' 
from the fact that the Indian chronicles ancl histories deal almost 
exclusively with kings and battles. Let us examine these 
important observations. The fact that people do not change 
in the East is only true with certain reservations. It should 
not be forgotten that in comparison with an industrial system, 
the rate of progress in an agricultural society is necessarily 
slow. The course of development of an agricultinal civilization 
spreads over centuries and though its advancement is almost 
imperceptible, it is by no means uncertain. It becomes quicker 
by the impact of a new social force. At a certain stage, when 


1 Compare F. W. Thomas, 23. 


2 Lane-Poole Int., V.. 
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civilization attains maturity, it exhausts, the possibilities of 
development within the social framework and then begins to 
stagnate and to decay, or else enters on a new stage of progress. 
But meanwhile, it has elaborated all the social institutions as far 
as such elaboration is possible within the framework of a social 
structure ; in any case, it has carried the peoi)le to an advanced 
stage of culture. In India, an ai)parent want of change does 
not signify the poverty of Indian culture but only an aclvanced 
stage of maturity, and is worth a careful study on that account. 
During the period under review the Indian culture was pushed 
forward by just such a force as quickens the pace of an agricul¬ 
tural society, "rhe other reflection, however, is of a very dif¬ 
ferent import. Until lately history has suffered, at the hands 
of historians, old and new, both in Asia and in Euroixj, from a 
rather isolated and narrow conception of its scope. The old 
eastern court chroniclers, in particular, confined themselves to 
kings and their battles, and thus turned history into ‘ a mere 
record of butchery of men by their fellow men But these 
barriers which restricted historical investigation are being 
slowly broken down. It is now coming to be universally re¬ 
cognized that nothing is ‘ beneath the dignity ’ of history’s 
notice or outside the scope of its ken, and that all the doings 
and sufferings of mankind in every walk of life arc proper 
subjects for a historian to investigate. Nay more ; it is being 
asserted that unless historians do, as a matter of fact, take 
this extended and all-comprehensive view of their functions, 
they are bound to present a distorted picture of whatever age 
they may profess to portray. ‘ In short,’ observes Heamshaw, 
‘ it is perceived that history is not an isolated subject of study, 
but is one of a group of kindred studies which together make 
up the general science of society We can be indulgent to a 
court chronicler of an earlier date, who made his living by 
singing the praise of his patron, for not living up to the expec¬ 
tations of the science in the twentieth century. 

Before dealing, however, with the sources of the present 
study, I may state here the limitation 1 have set to the soojie 
and treatment of this subject. 1 have iLsed mainly, almost 
exclusively, the evidence from literature, and very little, if any, 
from inscriptions or from epigraphical, numismatic or architec¬ 
tural data. My use of the Sanskrit texts Ls limited to the 
available translations into English ; and I* claim no responsibility 
for examining the originals. With such exceptions my material, 
though not exhaustive, is copious enough to warrant a study 
of the culture of Hindustan during this period. The following 
pages are a sketch rather than a definitive treatise of social life 
under the early Sultans of Delhi. They exclude all references 


1 Art: ‘ Science of History Outline of Modem Knowledge, 809. 
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to the civil administration, the system of land revenue, the 
army, the system of transport, the ideas on education, and the 
development of literature, or even to the religious life of the 
people. It is not possible to deal within the limits of this work 
with any but a very few' aspects of social life. The treatment 
within these limits is further subject to the qualification that the 
account of these few' aspects in these pages can only claim to 
be true in outline and may be falsified by local and provincial 
details w^hich varied infinitely from place to place. 

B, The. Sources of Stwly. 

I shall confine myself to a brief survey of the sources of 
my study. A detailecl examination is neither possible nor even 
desirable within the limits of this work. I may confess at the 
outset that 1 have barely exi)lored a few’^ directions, and I 
have succeeded in using only a part of the material. A more 
vigorous search, L am sure, w'ould yield information of greater 
value and of more comprehensive character. However, a 
caution may be given here agaiiLst making an uncritical use of 
such evidence. When a person wanders away from proper 
historical books into the illusive realm of imaginative fiction, 
poiitry or folklore, there is every danger of his being seduced by the 
charms of fancy, wJiich damages the scientific value of the results 
so obtained. I have taken as much care as possible to avoid 
this danger, by sc^curing both corroborative and contradictory 
evidence for a fact before relying upon it. The material for the ’ 
study of social history is scattered in a variety of books : the 
chronicles, the works of Amir Khusrau, folklore and fiction, 
poetry and songs, the works of mystics, Hindu and Muslim, 
books on practical arts, and compendiurns of law and ethics, the 
accounts of foreign travellers, and some collections of official 
and private letters. 


1. The Chronicles. 

To begin with the chronicles: thrre Ls a more or less con¬ 
nected series of Persian chronicles comi)iled by a number of 
reliable conteinporary historians. There are later compilations 
of a more general character based on these chronicles and other 
materials, dealing with past and contemporary events. Among 
others I have consulted the following :— 

The Tarll^.-i-Fal^r-vd-dm IfUibdrak Shah ; the Tdj-nl- 
Ma'dsir; the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri; the Tdn1A-i-Ftruz Shdhl of 
Ziyfhvd-dm Baram; the Tdnf^.-i~Flruz Shdhl of Shams-i-Sirdj 
‘A/i/; the Tdn!^4-Mtihdrak Shdhl; the Zafar-ndma of ^AU 
Yazdl; the Wdqi'dUi-Mushtdql (or the Tdrlkh4-M\i8htdqi) : the 
TdriM4-Ddudl; the TdrtM4’Sher Shdhl; the Memoirs of Timur, 
Babur, Jauhar, Gulbadan Begum, and Bayazid; the Humdyvn- 
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ndma of Khvdndmlr; the 3ln4-Akban, and the Akbar-ndma of 
Abu’l Fazl. Among general histories I have consulted the 
Tabaqdt-i-Akbari ; the Muntal^ah-ut-Tawdri^ ; and the Tdn^- 
i-Firishta {or the Oulshtin-i-lbrahlmi). This enumeration is by 
no means complete, and it is hoped that more histories will 
come to light in course of time. There was a certain lack of 
enthusiasm for letters among the later Turkish Sultans and 
their successors, which led to the disappearnco of many literary 
works of value, including historical works, which, if they were 
vavailable, would supplement our information in material details.^ 
For instance when Sir Denison Ross examined the Arabic 
history of HajI Dabir, he noticed the fact that Haji Dabir 
was the first historian to make use of Hiisain KhdrCs Tdr%kh-i- 
Bahadur Shdhl, although many others had made a false claim 
to it.^ After an examination of those portions of Haji Dabir’s 
work which relate to our period, I .am convinced that the writer 
makes important additions to our knowledge. In some cases 
he gives a new interx3retation of facts, and in others, additional 
information which was neither wise nor discreet for a con¬ 
temporary court chronicler to disclose. Wo should not be 
surprised if historians like Bada’uni or ^lafi I£han had their 
predecessors during our period, whose indei^eiident version of 
contemporary events will greatly help our knowledge of Indian 
history. Husain Khan, according to the learned editor of 
Haji Dabir, wrote his work in the sixteenth century. Now, if 
oiu* now information from Haji Dabir is entirely based on Husain 
Iran’s work, even then the latter writer must have based his 
history, in jmrt at least, on works of an earlier period of which 
we are at present totally ignorant. 1 have digressed for a 
moment to show that our ^lowledge of the contemporary histori¬ 
cal literature is far from complete, and a good prospect awaits 
a patient collector of chronicles. 

In this connection I shall briefly refer to some useful features 
of certain chronicles which are helpful for a better survey of 
social life. The Tdj-ul Ma’dsir of Hasan Nizami, in spite of 
its containing so much that is ‘ rhapsodical and trapological 
is not altogether useless besides its ‘ powers of fancy and inven¬ 
tion ’. For instance, it describes, in numerous places, festivals 
and amusements, and throw's valuable side-lights on the spirit 
of civil administration. Additional, though meagre, informa¬ 
tion is contained in the British Museum MSS. of Tabaqdt-i- 
Ndsiri and Tdrll^-i-Flruz Bhdhl of Barani which is not available 


1 Coraparo Mirza, 203 for the disappearance of the works of Shihab- 
ud-dln who was consulted on many occasions by Amir ^usrau. Badr-i- 
Oh&ch is reported to have compiled a history of the reign of Muhammad 
Tughluq in verse and to have given it the ambitious title of Shah-nOma 
after the monumental work of Firdausi. This book, as Nawwab Ziya-ud-din 

of Loharu believed, has disappeared. 

2 Ross II, Int., XXVII-XXVIII. 
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in the Bibliotheca Indica texts or in Major Raverty’s translation 
of the Tabaqdt. I may mention, in this connection, that the 
evidence of the Masdlik-ul-Abadr-fi-rmniMik-uUAmsdr of Shihab 
ud-din Abu’l ‘Abbas Ahmad bin Yahya, though indirect, is not to 
be under-rated on that account. The author was a contemporary 
of Muhammad Tughlaq (1297-1348 a.d.), and although he did 
not visit India personally, he had excellent means of knowing 
about Hindustan from the frequent intercourse Ixjtween India 
and Egypt at that time. His work stood high in Oriental estima¬ 
tion and was often quoted by later historians of no mean talents, 
for instance the author of Nuzhat-ul-gvlub} His method of 
collecting facts, tlioiigh novel, is critical and strictly scientific.*-^ 
Among the memoirs, the claims of Malfuzdt4-Tlmur to authen¬ 
ticity have been disputed on various grounds—the want of the 
original MS. and the whole circumstances surrouiuling its 
discovery at a later date, etc. After an examination of the 
whole case Professor Dowson was satisfied that the Malfuzdt 
bore the impress of originality and authenticity, and that the 
whole tenor of the work seemed to point to Timur himself as 
the man by whom, or imder whose immediate direction and 
superintemlence, the book was written.^ There are few references 
to Indian social life in the Malfuzdt but they are all borne out 
by the Zafar-ndma of ‘Ali Yazdi and the work of Nizam Shami. 
For the memoirs of Babur, I have mainly adhered to the Persian 
version of ‘Abdur Rahim JShan-i-Khanan of the Court of Akbar, 
who presented his translation of the Wdqi'dt4-Bdbun to the 
emperor in 1590. The translator was a versatile scholar in Turkish 
as well as in Persian and Hindi, and had exceptional opportunities 
of finding out the correct meaning of the royal author and of 
observing the social developments in Hindustan. On a com¬ 
parison with the Turkish version (in the English rendering 
of A. S. Beveridge) I have noticed that the Persian version 
(British Museum MS.) gives a few additional facts regarding 


1 Compare Dowson in D.D. HI, 574. Some portions of the work 
have been published by the Egyptian Government, but the portion relating 
to India is not yet available in print. A Freneh version is printed in 
Tome XIII of the Notices et Extraits de Mss, etc. (for the English 
rendering of which I am indebted to a friend). Some extracts are given 
in E.D. III. Compare also, Qalqashandfs account in Subh-al~A*dhd, 

* In the preface to his book the author tells us that whenever he 
met a party of Indian oversea visitors, he used to put to each one of 
them separately specific questions on which he sought information. 
Then from their answers, he took down only those points on which there 
was unanimous agreement. After abstaining from talking to them on 
those questions for a time, sufficiently long for them to have forgotten 
their remarks, he used to repeat his original questions. And if their 
replies again agreed with their earlier versions, only then, he transcribed 
the information which is given in his work. It is needless to €Kld that 
his informants wore, in most cases, men of learning and position who 
usually spoke of things at first hand.—Compare Notices etc. 165-166. 

8 E.D. Ill, 663. 
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India. For Gulbadan’s Humayv/n-ridma, I have adhered to 
A. S. Beveridge’s excellent edition of the text. 

For the study of the Afghans (Lodis and Surs) I have 
consulted the Tdnl^-iSher STidht, the Tdnl^-i-DdUdl and the 
WdqVdUi-Mushid^, The TdnWiA-Sher Shdhl is well-known for 
its careful compilation of numerous biographies of those who 
lived and moved among the scenes and afterwards related their 
cxi)eriences to the author, wlio incorporated them with due care 
and examination.^ The other two chronicles, however, do not 
show the same discrimination or historical judgment. The 
TdrlM-uDdvdl is ‘ fragmentary and disjointed, and amounts to 
little more than desultory memoirs Similarly, the WdqVdt-i- 
Mushtdql is ill-arranged and contains long digressions. Both 
of them are furtlu?r full of marvels and superstitions ; in the 
WdqVnt esj)ecially ‘ anecdotes are interspi^rsed, of the celebrated 
chiefs and saints of the time ; silly stories of miracles, ajipari- 
tions, demons, enchantment, and jugglery deform the work, 
exhibitiiig the extraordinary credulity of the author, as well as 
that of the age in which he lived.’^ It goes without saying 
that for a })roper a]>preciation of religious life, if on no other 
account, knowledge of these alleged deformities is invaluable. 

Among the chronicles, another interesting document is the 
Humdyun-ndma of Khvdndamlr, This is the last work of the 
celebrated historian, who wrote it about the beginning of 1534 
A.D. (941 A.H.) at the special request of the Mughal emperor 
Humayun. Its special feature is the account of new devices 
and novel mechanisms introduced by the emperor.® A reference 
has already been made to the Arabic history of Gujarat of HajI 
Dabir, now available in an excellent cation. 

Finally some remarks may be made about the celebrated 
work of Abu’l Fazl, the Aln4-Akbarl so ably ech’ted by Bloch- 
mann, and rendered into .English by Blochmann and Jarrett. 
The learned author and the editors are warm in ijraising the 
great merits of the work. The author claims to have compiled 
a work of encycloj)edic charatjter, where useful hiformation of 
all kinds is to be found and to which people in every walk of 
life resort for reference, instruction, and amusement.* Bloch¬ 
mann correctly emphasised the unique position of the Axn 
among the Persian chronicles, inasmuch as it placed the life 


1 T.S.S., 

2 K.J>. TV, 5.S7. A nxire ponncclccl account of the Afghans is* to be 
found in the MaJshzaii-i^AJijhanl of Ni‘mat Ullah composed in 1613 a.d. 

« K., 125. 

4 Compare A.A., Ill, 282 ‘It is a treasure of learning of everj^ 
variety : the skilled and the experts can refer to it; and oven the buffoons 
and mountebanks can use it with profit; to the youngsters it will be a 
source of amusement, and for those grown up and.matured, a treasure of 
information ; elderly wisdom will find in it ripe wisdom of ages and the 
nobility imd the virtuous a code of upright behaviour 
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of the people in the foreground where * for the first time people 
live and move before us, and the great questions of the time, 
axioms then believed in and principles then followed, phantoms 
then chased after are placed before our eyes in truthful and 
vivid colours.^ As to the care with which he collected his 
materials, Abu’l Fazl tells us what unusual pains he took 
to gather his information. Instead of relying on verbal replies 
from his informants, he circulated among them a questionnaire 
and asked them to submit well-considered replies after due 
deliberation. For every topic with which he deals in his book 
he had twenty such carefully prepared memoranda, and in¬ 
corporated the facts in his book only after a careful comparison 
and examination.* There is one aspect, however, in which 
the monumental work of Abu’l Fazl does not compare very 
favourably with a modern scientific work. He does not disclose 
to us very fully the actual sources of his information or of his 
informants who wrote the various memoranda for liim. In one 
place he makes a casual remark that lie came across certain 
‘ old books ’ during the course of his investigations, but leaves 
us in complete ignorance as to the natme or content of these ‘ old 
books’.* Moreover, Abu’l Fazl betrays unbalanced judgment 
in illustrating the ‘ worldly side ’ of Akbar and his ‘ greatness 
as a king by giving his jiatron all the credit of originality, and 
wisdom which leads him to ignore completely and deliberately 
the amount and value of the contribution of the Turkish, the 
Afghan, and even the Mughal predecessors of Akbar. It was 
easier for him than it is now for us to trace the origin and develop¬ 
ment of various social phenomena of Hindustan. The Ain-i- 
Akban is a monument of social history but its importance lies 
primarily in recording the various developments that had taken 
shape until the reign of Akbar, when the great Mughal emperor 
picked up the threads and carried _the work of social progi*ess 
one step forward. Otherwise, the Ain could as well have been 
compiled fifty years earlier, without suffering very much in 
contents and value. It would have been considered even then, 
an equally faithful record of contemporary social and political 
life. 

II. Amiu Khuskaii. 

Before we take leave of historical literature, we wish to 
digress for a moment on the historical value of the books of Amir 
Khusrau and his estimate as a historian. We have derived a 
large part of our information from his work alone. He has 
composed at least three poems and one book of prose—^the 
Qirdn-U8‘8a'dainy the Miftdh-ul-fvtuh (or Fath-ul-futuh), the 
Nuh Sipahr, and the Khazffin-ul-futuh respectively, of a pro- 


' A.A. (Eng. Trans.), I, Int., V. 
2 A.A. II, 255. 


2 A.A. II, 252. 
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fessedly historical character, besides niunerous other poems. 
If we add to these books his poem called Dewalrdnl Khdn 

which, though a romantic story, is intermixed with contemjMjrary 
historical events, and the Tu^uq-ndma which deals with the 
rise and fall of I^usrau !l^an the usurper and the accession of 
Glily^B-ud-dln Tughluq, the number of his historical books 
amounts to six, which give us a more or less connected account 
of^ an interesting period of about forty years (1286-1325) in 
w£iich the author lived and personally witnessed most of the 
events related.^ 

As to the nature of his treatment: Amir Kbusrau tries 
to conceal nothing from his readers. For example, he tells us 
frankly 'that he undertook to write the Qirdn-vs-Sa'dain in 
obedience to a royal command. The Sultan flattered him by 
calling him ‘ the seal of authors ’ and promised to give him a 
big reward which would free him from all worldly* cares ever 
afterwards. The plan of the book and the scope of its treatment 
was defined by the royal patron.* Under the next patron, 
Sultan Jalal-ud-din Khalji, when the author was asked to com¬ 
pose a book, he felt morally stronger. He frankly told the 
Sultan that whenever he was inclined to drift away from historical 
truth in accordance with the demands o^ poetical conventions 
and the accepted standards of eulogies, he was stung by the 
inward reproaches of his conscience. So that, he told him, he 
had made up his mind to adhere to truthfulness, whatever his 
position demanded.® However, Amir Khusrau served a con¬ 
tinuous succession of monarchs, Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-(hn Kaiqubad, 
Jalal-ud-din KJbalji, ‘Ala-ud-din Kbalji, and Mubarak Shah 
Khalji respectively, and when any honest man lives too long in 
courtly environments, his standards of ethical judgment usually 
undergo a change. It was perhaps due to such a reflection that 
the poet warned his son, some time later, against following in 
the footsteps of his father who, as he told him, had spent the 
whole of his life in ‘ spinning a yarn Thus it should be 
remembered that Amir Khusrau often plays a double character 
in his writings. He is a historian without completely renouncing 
the office of a court poet and a courtier ; and amazing as it 
may appear, he meets the demands of all three positions in his 
person and in his writings. The KhazdHn-vl-FtUuhy in particular, 


1 My friend Maulv! Hashml of Hyderabad (Deccan) has recently 
brought to light a copy of the Tughlug-ndtna of Amir ^usrau which was 
ori^ally discovered by the late Maulana Rashid Ahmad of the M.A.O. 
College (and later of the Jami'a Millia Islamia) Aligarh who helped the 
publication of ^uBrau's works by the M.A.O. College authorities and 
made a long tour of India in search of original MSS. This manuscript, 
which I have examined only in part, bears the impress of being genuine. 
Its contents are further supported by occasionaji quotations in the Firiahta 
and other histories. 

2 Q.S., 169-70. 8 K.K., 890. 

* Compare K.K., 246 and 674. 
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has a value of its own. Here the author gives a systemfi^tio 
account of the first fifteen years of Sult&n ‘Ala-ud-dSn fQialji 
and it appears from its topographical and other details that the 
author was a personal witness of some at least of the scenes, 
even of those in the distant South. It is the only contemporary 
history of the period and the facts are narrated with admirable 
accuracy and wealth of detail.^ On the whole, we can agree in 
our estimate of Amir Khusrau with Professor Cowell, that 
although his style is full of exaggeration and metaphorical descrip¬ 
tion, the facts of history are given with tolerable fidelity.* I 
may add here in passing that many historians of a later date 
have followed his version of contemporary events, without 
however, always acknowledging the source of their informa¬ 
tion.* I am, however, concerned with Amir IQiusrau in an 
even wider sense. I consider him pre-eminently as a historian 
of contemporary social life. This has led me to examine not 
only his history and historical poems but also his complete 
Diwdn, his Kvlliydi (collected poems) particularly his MatVa-vl- 
anwdr exposing the manners and the morals of his day, and 
even his voluminous and rather abstruse book on epistolography, 
the rjdz4-Khu8ravl. As a ‘ high-brow ’ artist or chronicler, 
IQiusrau could have confined himself to courtly environment 
and association with a few cultured men of letters ; even as a 
social historian he could have written with the detachment of 
an academician like Abu’l Fazl. But fUiusrau came from the 
people and feels at his best only when he moves among the 
crowd. When behaving as a courtier or as a man of letters, he 
is conscious of playing a part: his ascetic and puritan moods 
are decidedly morbid and only temporary, and he avails himself 
of the first opportunity to throw away these masks and morbid 
gloom and to start laughing and pleasing himself like other 
people. Nay, to assure the crowd that no amount of intellectual 
attainments and secular elevation can stop him from being 
congenial to them, he even borrows sometimes the vulgarity 
of the undeveloped mind, and the unrefined taste of the illiterate. 
When he is among common people he takes a detached view 


1 Professor Muhammad Habib of Aligarh has recently published an 
English version of this history in the Journal of Indian History. 

2 186^ p. 227. 

3 Compare among others the Tankh'i-Muhdrak Shdhl for the events 

leading to the succession of Mu'i^z-uddin Kaiqubad: the attempt of 
his father Bughra Khan to dispute the succession, so that it was only 
after his ronouncing a claim to the throne of Delhi that a potential battle 
was turned into a happy meeting between the father cmd the son. I^is 
is borrowed from the Qiran ua-Sa^dmn. Similarly, the version of the 
Dewalrdnl JSJ^izr f^dnt is followed for the events of the closing years of 
Sultan ‘Ala’ud-din Khalji. The famous elegy of Khusrau on the 

death of Prince MiJiammad the ‘‘^J^dn-i-Shahid ’ is extensively quoted 
by men of letters and historians, for instance, Buda'unI and Niz&m-ud-din. 
(Vide T.M.S., 359-60 and 374-376.) 
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of -his previous stately enviroiuuents and spiritual heights and 
gives an honest and frank opinion about men and things, not 
excluding himself. In trying to express himself with this 
attitude of mind, however, he finds sometimes that plain and 
easily intelligible language is not altogether discreet and may 
involve him in trouble. This shrewdness drives him to sub¬ 
terfuge. He now deliberately takes to grandiloquent style, to 
florid and bombastic language, and to puns and puzzles ; but he 
.must speak out liis mind, as it were, to relievo his agitated and 
indignant soul. Thus, he takes good care to conceal his meaning 
in a mass of words, but is still as clear as possible if one knows 
his feelings and Ids surroimdings. This is my reading of the 
rjdz4‘^mravlj professedly wTitten to demonstrate his powers 
of rhetoric (Bala^at), and his skill in the use of words, and 
to add to the existing nine styles of epistolography a tenth of 
his own.^ Suj)erficially read, ‘ the documents it pontains are, 
as usual, written in the most grandiloquent style, a very small 
amount of information being wrapxied up in a bewildering maze 
of words But if these documents are carefully examined 
they yield interesting and instructive information of a varied 
character, besides many graphic descriptions of various social 
phenomena and references to manners and morals. It might be 
said that it is hardly proper to read into apparently disjointed 
phrases and uncertain epigrams, meanings of social import; in 
any case, it does not appear scientific to draw' historical re¬ 
ferences from them. It is true that the author is reluctant to 
admit anyone into his secrets but the reluctance is only apparent. 
The rjdz4-J^ii8rain was not written at the command of a 
monarch, or for the benefit of a noble or those in power. It is a 
private document in which the spirit of the author has a free 
and unfettered play. The only fetters he has put upon himself 
are those of style, and these self-imposed restrictions are justified 
by the political conditions of the age. To appreciate the 
rjdz4~l^iiaram of Amir Khusrau, the reader will be well advised 
to make a detailed study of comparative literature.^ 


1 Compare I.K., 63. 

2 Compare E.D., III, .566. Ciiriounly enough the only extract of 
the book made for Sir H. M. Elliot by ‘ a munahi ’ and incorporated by 
him in his work (Volume III, 666-7) is the one which least deserved to 
be incorporated. It purports to a despatch from a State official 
designated as ISadr Hajib and addressed to the Crown Prince, announcing 
a victory over the Mongols and the occupation of Ghazni by the royal 
armies. This relates, as the editor remarks, to * a matter upon which 
the historians are silent The original passage occurs in Vol. IV,, 
pp. 144-166 (Lucknow text). Sir H. M. Elliot and his munshi both 
overlooked the fact that it was never meant to bo treated as a genuine 
royal document but only a model for epistolography. On page 18 of 
Vol. IV, Amir ^usrau makes it plain that he has ‘ coined ’ the letter 
herein inserted and again repeats, on page 22 of the same volume, that 
he m6ule ample use of his own fruitful imagination in writing fictitious 
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III. Litehature. 

Thanks to the eflEorts of the Orientalists we have a number 
of books on various subjects: folklore and fiction ; poetry and 
songs; practical arts ; and a few compendiums of legal and 
political precepts, besides other books of Hindu and Muslim 
mystics and religious reformers. 

1. Folklore and Fiction. —Few words are needed to recom¬ 
mend to a student of social history the examination of folklore. 
Folklore lacks the flourish and glamour of a court chronicle, 
and the accuracy and lucidity of other books of history or 
historical documents. But in its own way it professes ‘ to re¬ 
construct a spiritual history of Man, not as exemplified by 
the outstanding works of poets and thinkers, but as represented 
by the more or less inarticulate voices of the ‘ folk The 
claims of Folklore to the status of a scientific study are being 
slowly recognized. The period under review begins with the 
voluminous collection of stories, namely, the Jaim?nV-ul-Hikdydt 
of Muhammad ‘Awfi. The author lived in the reign of Sultan 
Iltutmish and dedicated his great work to his minister, Nizam- 
ul-mulk Junaidl. It is a neatly compiled book, carefully 
classified into chapters and sections according to its contents.* 
It was too early to expect from a Muslim writer an intimate 
touch \^ith the social life of the country of his domicile. Thus 
the JamimV-uUHikdydt speaks more of foreign Muslim centres, 
like Ghazni and Bagdad, and very little of Multan or Delhi. 
It does not forget, however, to give some interesting side-lights 
on the life of the Sultans. As a whole, its value is meagre. 
Purush-Pariksha of Vidyapati Thakur, though written in the 
conventional style of the contemporary books of ethics, is very 
useful for our purpose.^ It starts with an examination of 
Hindu ethical ideals, and illustrates its moral from illustrations 
with examples from the ancient as well as from the contemporary 
social life ; the range of choice of historical examples does not 
exclude the Muslims or the lower Hindu classes. As a whole, 
our period is marked by the decay of Sanskrit literature, and 

letters and that of othera who had done the same before him and thus 
had given shape to a book of charm €Uid originality by skilfully editing 
these ‘single and compound words, short and long phrases and brief 
and lengthy documents purporting to bo official *. The mention of this 
particular fact—the occupation of Ghazni and the defeat of the Mongols 
as well €bs the style of the letter may have been borrowed from an earlier 
date when Sher Khan occupied Ghazni on behalf of Sultan Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud, to which a reference has b<^n made in an earlier footnote. 

1 Krappe, Int., XV. 

2 A list of contents of the book with a valuable introduction was 
recently published on behalf of the Gibb Memorial Fund Series, by 
M. Niz&m-ud-din in 1929. 

3 The date of Vidyftpati Thakur is not yet fixed with certainty. 
B. K. Chatterji holds that he was definitely alive from 1400 a.d. to 1438 
A.D. (vide J.D.L,, 1927, 30). I have us^ an old English translation 
published in Bombay presumably for school or college purposes. 
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we can turn with profit to the rising Prakrits or provincial 
dialects for information of value. 

Under Sher 8hah fiourished the famous poet of Oudh, 
Malik Muhammad Jaisi, who wrote and sang in his sweet native 
Awadhi, and was proud of the fact. In some ways, he was 
greater even than Amir Khusrau, for while the latter was more 
or less confined in his treatment to Muslim society and adhered 
to the orthodox view of Islam, the former had drunk deep at 
the springs of both Hinduism and Islam, and was, as a matter 
of fact, more Hindu than Muslim in his outlook on life. He is 
the oldest vernacular poet of Hindustan of whose works we have 
any uncontested remains.^ In his well-known book Padumavatj 
Malik Muhammad Jaisi deals with the events of the popular 
story of* Raja Ratansen of CJhitor : the marriage of the Raja 
with Padumavat, a princess of the distant Simhala ; his battle 
against ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji and imprisonment in Delhi; and 
finally, his thrilling escape from the royal prison through the 
device of his queen and the valour of his two loyal adherents. 
The Simhala of the story (popularly believed to be Ceylon) is 
no other than an average Hindu capital in Northern India. The 
descriptions of the seas and the southern countries (given in 
the book to meet the requirements of Hindu dramatic conven¬ 
tions) are so fanciful that it may be doubted if the author 
ever ventured to go beyond the limits of the Doab and Oudh. 
Another book of fiction is the story of Baz Bahadur and Rupa- 
mati of Malwa which was composed by Ahmad-al-‘Umari, and 
is now available in Crump’s rendering published under the title 
‘ Lady of the Lotus ’. It is an interesting though a sad poem 
and gives valuable side-lights on social, life in Malwa. 

2. Poetry and Songs ,—Besides Amir Kbusrau and Amir 
Hasan there were numerous other Persian poets whose works 
have disappeared, as was mentioned earlier. The poems of 
Badr-i-chach are available, and slight references to other poets 
are made by Bada’uni in his history. But the value of these 
poems is meagre for our immediate purpose. They are com¬ 
posed in a foreign language and their style is highly conventional. 
The Persian poets on the whole are very different from the poets 
of the land, who sang in their own language. To name only 
two of them, Mukand Ram and Chandi Das of Bengal are 
famous, and no student of social history can fail to turn to them 
without pleasure and profit.® The more important poetic 


. I Compare Grierson, Padum&vat liit., 2. Two of the poems of 
Malik Muhammad Jaisi are now available —the Padumavat and ths 
AJchrdtvat, The Padumavat was edited in part by Grierson and Dvivedi 
in 1869 and was stopped on the death of the Hindu scholar. The AkhrauxU 
was published by the Nagarl Praoharinl Sabha of Benares in 1904. 

* Mukand Kam has been put in the later part 'of the 16th century. 
Some interesting extracts of his poems are giv'on in J. N. Das Oupta’a 
Bengal in the Sixteenth Century T. D. Gupta has recently published 
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activity was, however, shown in composing devotional religious 
songs (the Bhakti songs) which are an extremely valuable 
source for the study of social conditions. Their tone, in general, 
is gloomy, and their criticism of social life somewhat unbalanced ; 
but they disclose a wealth of information and reveal the deep 
emotions which moved the people of that age. There are rich 
collections of these songs from all parts of Hindustan. To 
enumerate but a few representative names : Lalla in Kashmir, 
Nanak in the Punjab, Kabir in the Upper Gangetic plains, 
Vidyapati Thakur in Bihar and Orissa, and Chaitanya in ^ngal, 
are the great prophets of the popular religion of Hindustfen 
during our time.^ The songs of numerous others are given in 
the sixth volume of Macauliffe’s work, while some new poems 
are being slowly brought to light by the Visva-Bharati and 
other Indian periodicals. I have deliberately excluded from 
the present study a more detailed examination of the writings 
of Muslim Sufis in Hindustan. The Sufis in general are so 
conventional in their treatment, that they show a more or less 
complete detachment from the life of common people and their 
spiritual wants. They fight shy of recognizing the social 
changes which a closer association and mutual interaction of 
Hindus and Muslims were bringing about in Muslim society. 
As a matter of fact, the Sufis lived in more intimate touch with 
the social currents of life than any other class among the Muslims, 
but they found themselves between two stools, facing danger 
from opposite directions. They were dissatisfied with the whole 
of orthodox Muslim life, but they did not dare to question the 
power of the theologians who led the people, covering them¬ 
selves with the rigid interpretation of the Muslim dogma. They 
similarly disapproved of the life and manners of the Muslim 


his ‘Aspects of Bengali Society’ in J.D,L,, Calcutta (1927-29), using 
mainly literary data from the Bengali language for a study of social 
history of Bengal which includes the examination of Bengali poetry, 
ballads, and folk-songs. 

1 ITio songs of Lalla have been rendered into English by R. C. Temple. 
The text with translation was published by Grierson and Barnett. N&nak’s 
Bon^ and hymns have l3een incorporated in the GrarUh Sahib, the sacred 
book of the Sikhs, and are to be found in an English rendering in the 
first volume of MacaulifEe’s ‘ The Sikh Religion ’. The Bljak of Kabir 
is now available in a careful English translation by Rev. Ahmad Shah. 
The songs of Vidyapati—the PaMvali Bangiya (which, as opposed to his 
Sanskrit book referred to earlier, is composed in his native Maithili)—were 
translated and published by Coomaraswami and Arun Sen. His pecu¬ 
liarity lies in being a Krishnite and in singing of the loves of Radh& and 
Krishna. Chaitanya was not so fortunate as to have left a collection of 
songs but the contemporary biography of Das Kaviraj, completed in 
1682 after many years of devoted labour, is a document of great historical 
value. The second part of this biography which deals with six years of 
Chaitanya’s pilgrimages is available in the English translation of J. N. 
Sircar. The account of his wanderings introduces us to the hopes and 
fears of the common people and to the gradual assimilation by Muslims 
of Hindu ideas. 
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aristocracy, but they were too much afraid of the power of the 
ruling classes to offend them by strong opposition or even by 
honest criticism. They had very little to give to the common 
people which was not inconsistent with the accepted version 
of the orthodox Islam, and thus exposed them to the charge of 
heresy or heterodoxy. So the Sufi works have little use for 
our present purposes. I have, however, used the ZalMraUvl- 
muluk of Hamadkni (died 1384 a.d.) and the SahdHf of Shaikh 
Sadr-ud-din (died 1536 A.D.) to represent the Sufi view-point. 
An orthodox Muslim is, however, somewhat different. Even 
rif he is not interested in the life of ‘ the infidels ’, he is interested 
in keeping the Muslims pure from their taint; he is not a little 
interested in securing the reward of the next world by con¬ 
verting an infidel to Islam. It is somewhat difficult to ^aw a 
» line between a Sufi and an orthodox Muslin in practical religion 
except in extreme cases when a Sufi superimposes some mystic 
and occult doctrine on Islam and stretches the sense'and meaning 
of both Qur’an and the Tradition to meet his ends, and the 
(orthodox refuses to go beyond the literal interpretation of the 
Muslim dogma. Composed on the orthodox linos are two books, 
the MatW-nl-Anwar of Amir Kiiusrau and the Tuhfa4-Nasd’ih of 
Yusuf Gada. The book of ICluisrau, which I have already 
mentioned, is a bitter exposition of the heterodox manners of his 
age. He deals with all classes of Muslims and with every phase 
of moral life. The Tuhfa-i-NasdHh is expository rather than 
critical. In this didactic poem, addressed to his son in the form 
of advice, the author gives a general survey of Muslim life in 
India from an orthodox standpoint. Its particular interest 
lies in showing how far Hindu beliefs and practices and other 
common superstitions were being incorporated into the scheme 
of orthodox Muslim life in Hindustan.^ 

3. Practical arts and Compendiums .—There are a few books 
on practical arts which are quite useful for a study of contem¬ 
porary social life. For example, the Kifdb-i-Ni'mat Khdnad- 
Ndsir Shdhl, a compendium of culinary art, gives numerous 
recipes for making scents, cosmetics, ottos, an(l for preparing 
a variety of foods and delicacies.^ Another, named Hiddyat- 


1 Yusuf Gftda was a pupil of the celebrated Shaikb Nasir-ud-diri 
Chirasi of Delhi and composed the book in 1393 (Ethe, 732). The book 
contains only 776 verses, but the author claims to have given a complete 
exposition of the orthodox beliefs and practices to the reader (compare 

2 I’ho only copy of the MS. in the India Office collection (copied 

between 1634-163.5 a.d.) is without a date of composition or the name of 
the author and Ethe does not assign any date for its composition (vide 
Ethe, 1499). Considering the evidence of its contents and after examin¬ 
ing the MS. I am inclined to believe that it was composed in Malwa before 
1500 A.D. under the Sult5.ns of M51wa. It is an official guide for 

the royal kitchen which obviates the necessity of mentioning the name 
of the author. 
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ur-rdmi, gives a comprehensive guidance to archers and those 
interested in the use of bow and arrow.^ The most important 
book, however, of this nature is the Fiqh4-Flruz Shdhl. It is a 
compendium of civil and ecclesiastical law and has an interesting 
history. It was originally compiled by one Ya‘qub Karrani 
who died without finishing the book. The posthumous work 
was brought to the notice of Firuz Shah Tughluq who ordered its 
revision and enlargement and thus the book took its present 
shape. It gives legal precepts which were probably meant for 
the guidance of the Judiciary, but this is by no means certain. 
It may be safely said, however, that these semi-judicial com¬ 
pilations, even though they may not be compared with modem 
legal codes, do not on that account lose their historical value. 
They reflect the social conditions in a more lucid manner than 
other books and are to be valued accordingly.* Another book, 
not exactly a compilation of ‘ ecclesiastical decisions, advices, 
and admonitions ’ (vide Ethe) t)ut rather a kind of political 
guide to a prince and a code of political ethics, is the Fatdwd-i- 
'‘jahuruldrl of Ziya-ud-din Barani. Together with another earlier 
compilation of a similar nature, the Addb-ul-muluk of Fakbr- 
ud-din Mubarak 8hah, it throws some light on the political 
ideas of the times. But the tone of these compilations is theo¬ 
retical rather than practical. In any case, their value in 
elucidating social developments is very little. We are not 
required to go into a clos(?r examination of theii* contents for 
our present jjurposes.* 

IV. The Foreign Travellers. 

In some respects, the most valuable source for the con¬ 
temporary social history of India is to be found in the accounts 
of the foreign travellers. They come from different countries 
at different periods and move about with an admirable detach¬ 
ment and with intellectual curiosity. Unfortunately, with 
a few’ exceptions their sphere of movement was confined to a few 
coastal towns and a little belt of inland territory adjoining the 
sea-coast, and perhaps with the single exception of Varth'ema, 
they were all totally ignorant of the language of the country. 
Within these limitations their accounts are extremely valuable, 
especially in one respect, naniely, that the foreign travellers 

1 The Uiddyal-ur-rdml was composed under Husain Bhah of Bengal 
(904-927 A.D.) {vide Rion, 489). 

2 The plan o^ the Fiqh-uFiruz Shdhl follows the orthodox lines of 
Muslim law-books. It gives the Arabic text aad the Persian paraphrasing 
of the precepts and a summary of the view of other Sunnite legal 
authorities on the question. 

3 This title is given to the MS. in the India Office collection. An 
abridged form of the same book is named Addh^id-Harh in the British 
Museum collection. 
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alone expose what are commonly considered as ugly social 
institutions of India.^ It is a curious fact, but none the less 
true, that some of the most inhuman social practices of the 
land have never appeared to the Indian writers, poets, and 
religious reformers, either Hindu or Muslim, as worthy of their 
notice and comment. If one wishes to gather the records of 
slavery, widow-burning, tintouchability, child-marriage, extreme 
sexual indulgence and sexual perversion, one would search for 
these facts in Indian books almost^ in vain. Great social re¬ 
formers like Nanak, and saints and prophets like Kabir, Chaitanya 
or Nizam-ud-din Awliya’, pass over them without much com¬ 
ment, and though rebelling against priesthood in no uncertain 
terms, they do not strive against these graver evils in the same 
characteristic and militant manner. The Muslims who could 
perhaps have taken a healthier and more detached view of thc^ 
situation found no particular cause for complaint in the sup¬ 
pression of human })er8onality through these glaring social evils, 
for it was not uncongenial to the whole of their outlook on life, as 
will be explained later. In other words, these social evils had 
become the normal features of their social organism in the eyes of 
both the Hindus and the Muslims. There is a continuous series of 
these travellers from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. In 
the 13th century came the famous Marco Polo who started about 
1273 on his long tour in Eastern Countries. In the 14th century 
followed the equally famous and for us the most important 
traveller, the famous Ibn Batuta who spent his whole life (1325- 
1354) in travelling throughout the Muslim world of that day. In 
the 15th century came at least five travellers whose accounts have 
come down to us. The century opens with a Chinese naval mission 
in 1405, the Muslim secretary of which, named Mahuan, recorded 
his observations on Bengal and Malabar. Some time later follow^ed 
Nicolo (^oiiti (1419-1444). About the middle of the century, in 
1662, the learned Persian ambassador, 'Abd-ur-Razzaq, came 
to the court of Vijayanagar. Nikitin and Stephano followed at 
the close of the century. During the early part of the 16th 
century came Varthema (1503-1508) ; Barbosa came about 1518, 
and the Turkish Admiral SicU ‘All Reis at the close of our period 
(1553-1556). It would not be surprising if indefatigable search 
brings to light some fresh accounts of travellers to India.* By 


IT. D. Gupta's valuable contributions to the study of Bengali 
Society, based as they are on the evidence of Bengali literature alone, 
are naturally incomplete in this respect in the presentation of social 
facts. 

s Among the published accounts of these travellers, Sir Henry 
yule’s edition of Marco Polo is well known. A new version of Marco 
Polo was rendered into English by John Frampton in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth (1679 a.d.) and is now available in Penzer’s edition. This 
edition also includes a new emd in some ways a more complete version 
of Nicolo Conti which considerably improves upon the one contained in 
Major's ‘ India in the fifteenth centuryAnother summary of Conti's 
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far the most learned of these travellers were Ibn Batuta, ‘Abd-ur- 
Razzaq, and Sidi ‘All Reis.^ The account of ‘Abd-ur-Razzaq is 
more or less confined to Vijayanagar and thus does not concern 
us directly. By far the best and the most complete account 
comes from Ibn Batuta. Before him, and even after him, 
nobody ventured so far inland, stayed for such a long period, 
or gave an account of so many and varied social phenomena. 
His evidence is direct and personal; his experiences are so close 
and intimate ; his opportunities of association are so wide and 
frequent; and finally, he dictates his observations thousands 
of miles away from the scene, in the security of his own native 
land, so that there is little likelihood of his concealing facts or 
misrepresenting them. His account is thus a life-like picture 
of the Hindustan of his day, where the traveller moves about as 
one of the Indians themselves. He marries in the country (as 
he did in so many others) and has children ; he is in the employ¬ 
ment of the State : he is even appointed as the accredited envoy 
of the Sultan of Delhi to the court of the Chinese Emperor ; 
he even leads the life of an ascetic, the popular rage of the 
times, and also goes about as a refugee in hiding. However, 
Ibn Batuta, as everybody else, has his intellectual limits. He is 
sometimes over-anxious as a true Berber to believe in the marvels 
and miracles of saints. The fact that he never kept any record 
or notes of his long travels, or made a careful and systematic 
study of the broad facts of Indian political life, leads him into 
many errors of observation and sometimes into amusing mis¬ 
statements of facts.^ The account of Sidi ‘Ali Reis, though 
brief, is full of interest. He brought a more cultivated brain 


conversation with Poro Tefur about India appears in the latter's travels 
published under the ‘ Broadway-Travellers Series *. The account of 
Mediuan was translated by George Phillip and published in J.B,A.S., 
1896-1896. The accounts of *Abd-ur-Razzaq, Stephano, and Nikitin are 
contained in Major's book referred to above and published by the Hakluyt 
Society. A complete English translation of Ibn Batuta is not yet available 
and I have based my study on the Arabic text published from Cairo in 
1870-1 A.D. The English translations of Varthema and Barbosa have 
already been published by the Hakluyt Society, London. The account of 
SidI *A1I Reis is available in the English rendering of Vambery. A new 
and better trcmslation is, however, in the course of publication. 

1 Compare Erampton, Int., IX, for criticism of Marco Polo's account. 
The observations of the European travellers are more or less confined 
to the South and are limited to a few facts of social life which are some¬ 
times repeated as if one was borrowing them from the other. 

2 Compare, for instance, K.R., II, 17, 21, 30, 31, for some amusing 
mis-statements: that Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-d!n Kaiqubad built the Qutb 
Mlnar of Delhi and that the passage leading to the top was wide enough 
to etdmit an elephant; that Ghiyas-ud-din Balban ascended the throne 
after killing Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud; that there was a dispute bet¬ 
ween the father and the son for succession when Ghiy&s-ud-din Tughluq 
came to the throne; and finally when the former became a Sultan, JQna 
]^2n (later known as Muhammad Tughluq) revolted against his father in 
the Deccan under the excuse of leading an invasion into the Telingftna. 
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to understand the facts of national and international politics 
and to appreciate the culture of a people. Unfortunately, the 
xmsettled political conditions of India, no less than his devotion 
to and love of the Ottoman Kmpire, persuaded him to return 
too soon. 


V. Minor sources : Correspondence. 

Among minor sources of information may be mentioned 
some collections of official and private letters : the Riydz-ul~ 
Insha* of Mahmud Gawan, the Inshd^-ndma of Tahir-ul-Husaini, 
and the letters of Bayazid II and Mahmud II of Turkey, all 
of which make slight references to Indian conditions. This 
is all the evidence I can offer at present for the study of social 
life of Hindustan during the period under review. 

An objection is sometimes made, not without reason, that 
a picture of social life coming more or loss exclusively from 
Muslim and other sources will fail to do justice to Hindu society 
or paint it in sympathetic and vivid colours. I have foimd no 
occasion to agree with the observation inasmuch as it implies 
that the Muslim historian or man of letters purposely misrepre¬ 
sented the facts of Hindu social life. There was no cultural 
conflict between the Muslims and the Hindus. In fact the 
cultural forces were rapidly leading to a complete fusion betw^een 
the two, so that there was hardly any room for such discrimina¬ 
tion. The development of historical literature had a very long 
and healthy tradition among the Muslims and the examples of 
intellectual honesty are to be found even among conspicuously 
dogmatic persons, for instance, Ziya-ud-(ffn BaranI and ‘Abdul- 
Qadir Buda’uni. With Amir Kbnsrau and Malik Muhammad 
JaisI we enter on a very different and a more or less national 
outlook. On the other hand, if there were any Hindu scholars, 
they lived in the seclusion of a few intellectual centres like 
Kashmir or Benan^s and were completely isolated from the 
main currents of social life. It is further to be doubted if they 
inherited proper cultural traditions or even right attitudes of 
mind to make good historians. 

However, though Muslim sources cannot perhaps be accused 
of a bias, other limitations are equally serious* The social 
content of Muslim histories is meagre. Life is unattractive foi 
them outside courts and cities, or a few religious and literary 
circles. They are not, as a rule, directly interested in knowing 
about the Hindu society, or even the life of the lower classes of 
Muslims who were not very different from the Hindu masses. 
This, obviously, is an insufficient basis for the study of Hindu 
society. Unfortunately, the records of Bajputana, the solitary 
home of Hindu culture and polity, have not yet been worked 
out. The brilliant but old work of James Tod still remains the 
main source of our information. We hope that a critical study 
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of Rajput records and other sources of information will some day 
add to our knowledge of the contemporary Hindu society. 

With such materials as are enumerated above it is obviously 
impossible to give a complete picture of the society in 
Hindustan. A consoling thought under such conditions suggests 
itself, that in the more or less static condition of Indian society a 
student of social history can always check his facts and con¬ 
clusions by comparing them with present-day survivals, and thus 
succeed in giving a more complete picture of the past in the light 
of the present observations. Though generally helpful, such a 
view of Indian liistory is subject to two reservations. The 
intervening period in our case covers the social developments of 
about four centuries and includes the operation of a new social 
force from the industrialized West. It is not unlikely that the 
events of the intervening period have succeeded in giving a new 
social meaning and content to the growing complexity of social 
X^henomena in India. Secondly, except for the Imx>erial 
(Gazetteer of India, a few writers like Crooke and Grierson and 
a few government rcxjorts, no systematic and scientific social 
survey of India has been undertaken. This work awaits the 
attention of experienced folklorists and of sociologists in general. 
1 have given references to present-day survivals from the modern 
works in footnotes where necessary. 

As to the plan of the work, 1 have included the study 
of a number of political and economic facti)rs which apx)ear to 
me helpful in giving a proper perspective of social developments 
in Hindustan. In dealing with economic conditions, my object 
is only to give some economic data for a better axjprcciation of 
social life.^ As regards the original texts, I have made a free 
rather than a literal translation ; in some causes 1 have contented 
myself only with a summary of a longer passage. Abbreviations 
are used to indicate most of the original and published texts. 
These are noted against the text in the bibliography. Two 
appendices are added at the close of the thesis for a better 
appreciation of some general data, as the measurements of time 
and space, the coins, etc., and for the chronology of the reigns 
of the Sultans of Dellii. 

1 Compare 1929, p. 167, for Morelaiid’H viewH on the composi¬ 

tion of a definitive treatise on the economic conditions of the period. 



PART I: POLITICAL CONDITION. 


This ‘ Sultanat ’ and its reactions on 
Muslim Society. 

It is still somewhat obscure exactly how and when the 
title of ‘ Sultan * originated. It was first used by the rulers 
who set up as independent kings in the former provinces of the 
Caliph of Baghdad.^ The terms ‘ Sultan ' and ‘ Sultanat ’ 
are derived from a common root meaning * power, authority 
and are generally applied to that form of State which began to 
prevail in the Idamic world soon after the first four successors of 
Muhammad, but which was not originally contemplated by the 
Qur’an.® A study of the theory of sovereignty un^er the Sultans 
of Delhi is full of interest, as it discloses not only the political 
ideas of the Muslims, but in a wider sense their whole outlook 
on life. This great change from the tlieoretic ‘ Khildfat ’ of the 
Qur’an to the despotic rule of the Sultans of Islam requires a 
word of illustration. 

The teachings of the Qur’an appear to have worked more 
or less satisfactorily in the tribal surroundings and the strong 
democratic traditions of Madina. But as soon as Islam began 
to expand beyond the limits of a city-state, the ‘ Inspired word 
of God ’ failed to be elaborated for the working of a more 
extensive political structure, and the meagre doctrine of ‘ Mash* 
wara ’ (counsel) never shaped itself into a workable political 
institution.® The political and territorial expansion of Islam, 
however, continued with great rapidity ; it was soon felt necessary 
to organize the loose fragments of the Arabian tribes under a 
strong and stable government ruling over a large and‘ ever¬ 
growing territory. Injunctions of the Qur’an and the precedents 
of Madina and its first Caliphs were now subordinated to the 
need of a strong and compact political structme. It is a singular 
fact that the Arab thinkers, who deal philosophically with the 
rise of kingship, point to it as a necessary institution for the 
maintenance of social order. According to their exposition of 


^ Compare J,R,A,S., 1929, 228 for a Huwaihid ruler called Stdtdn-ud^ 
datUa who died in 416 a.h. Mahmud of Ghazni invaded the Buwaihid 
territory in 419 a.h. —compare Arnold, 202, for the assumption of the 
title by the Saljuqs. 

* Compare Holy Qur'Sn 20 : 30 and the translator’s note on pp. 23-24. 
The Qur’an wanted to set up a ‘ ICmgdom of God * in which the Caliph 
‘judges among or rules the creatures of Allah by His Command*. In 
contrast to this the Sultanat is a purely secular institution signifying the 
dominion of man over man cuid not a theocracy. 

8 Compare Qur’&n 42 : 38, ‘ Their rule is to take counsel among 
themselves ’. 

( 126 ) 
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the case, kingship was an indispensable condition precedent to 
civilization. They did not indeed hesitate to declare that even 
an unjust and oppressive monarchy is better than an unlicensed 
freedom.^ In short, the Muslims were face<l with a choice 
between monarchy and anarchy, and they wisely chose the 
former. Meanwhile the ‘ Ulamd or the learned doctors of Mu& 
theology, who were confined to Madina, were elaborating a system 
of Muslim law which had very little to do with the conditions 
of the MusIim.State. This breach of sentiment between Madina, 
the centre of Muslim orthodoxy, and Damascus, the capital of 
the Arab Empire, explains why, from the very beginning, so 
much of Muslim law became purely theoretic in character and 
began to lay down ^jo many principles that have hardly ever 
been put into practice.® 

The Muslim society was on the eve of still greater changes. 
With the fall of MadA’in, the ancient capital (Ctesiphon) of 
Chosroes, and the transfer of the seat of the Caliph to BaghdS^d, 
Persian ideas began to flow in, changing the face of Islam in 
course of time. On coming into contact with the Persians, the 
Arabs discovered the political traditions of an ancient people, 
their extremely practical natiurc as contrasted with the traditions 
of Arabia which led to many civil wars in a short time and 
caused so much trouble, and the facility with which the world 
they had conquered was ready to assimilate them. It is in¬ 
telligible how the Muslims came to assimilate the old doctrine 
of Persian imperialism and fell an easy prey to the culture of 
their conquered people.® In their eager fascination, they did 
not stop to pick and choose from Persian ideas; they adopted 
them wholesale in every sphere of life. In political administra¬ 
tion, they took over the principles, the organization of various 
departments, the personality of the Persian monarch—the 
seraglio, the eimuchs, the slaves and attendants, the State 
ceremonials, the dresses and royal symbols—the principles of 
military organization and equipment, the tactics of war, in 
fact every administrative detail of value; in social manners 
they borrowed all the Persian ideas of social pleasures and 
amusements namely the chase, the games of polo and chess, 
wine, nf&sic, songs and the spring-festival of Nau-ruz ; in mental 
culture, they assimilated all the Persian ideas not excluding 


^ Compare Kremer, 25 for a quotation of TartushI, ‘ an uqjufit 
kingship is better than an hour of anarchy ’. It may be mentioned in 
this connection that the Ahkdm-us-SvUdnlya of Al-MawardI brings no 
argument from the Qur'an or the Muslin law to condemn the existing 
institution of the Sultanat. 

2 Arnold, 26. 

2 Compare a modem comment on India, Iqbal 176 : ‘ Admire my 
power of working miracles ’ exclaimed a Brahman to Mahmud of Ghazni, 
‘ Thou who broke all other idols, endeth by enslaving thyself to the 
chaxms of Ayaz 
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the science of the interpretation of dreams (Ta‘bir) and the 
divination of the Magi.^ Of all these ideas the most significant 
was the theory of divine right of the Persian Kings. From the 
centre of Baghdad these ideas spread to Ghazni, as to other 
parts of the Muslim world and made their way from there into 
the Indian plains. At Ghazni—^to which we may look for the 
source of the political ideas of the Sultans of Delhi—even the 
official titles of some of the heads of departments were the 
same as those at the ancient Persian Court.* The crown which 
Sultan Mas^iid wore was only a replica of that of the Chosroes 
in Ctesiplion; ® in fact, the whole outlook of the Ghaznawid 
monarehs and their character and function was in no way very 
different from that of the ancient Persian Sassanians. In other 
respects this national Persian tradition found its best poetical 
expression in the celebrated epic of the Shdh~ndma which was 
composed under the patronage of the Ghaznawid court. Herein 
the legendary heroes of ancient Persia live for 6ver in the im¬ 
mortal Images of a follower of Muhammad. 

Now, the distinctive feature of the Persian monarchy, 
as has been mentioned, was its claim to divine origin. In 
relation to his subjects, the Sassanian monarch was ‘ their 
lord and master, absolute disposer of their lives, liberties, and 
property ; the sole foundation of law and right, incapable himself 
of doing wrong, irresponsible, irresistible—a sort of god upon 
earth; one whose favour was happiness, at whose frown men 
trembled, before whom all bowed themselves down, with the 
lowest and humblest obeisance Islam could not easily be 
reconciled to this bare-faced exposition of desj^otism, least of 
all to the divinity of a person on which the whole theory of 
despotism rested. This difficulty was solved by associating the 
virtue of divinity with the office of the Sultanate rather than 
wdth the p(*rson of the Sultan. He was designated as ‘ Zill- 
ullah ’ the shadow of the Divine Being.® This, however, did 
not stop divine honours from being paid to a Sultan, or a 
monarch from ruling over people ‘ as a god in human form 
In Hindustan especially, no attempt was made to conceal the 
position. Peoi)le had to prostrate themselves before the Sultan 
of Delhi when he was present, and to stand up even when his 
name was mentioned as a mark of solemn reverence ; when at a 
distance from Delhi, they bowed towards the seat of the 
Sultanat.^ Salutations were offered to the vacant royal 


1 Compare Rawliixson, Seventh Monarchy, Ch. XXVIII. 

* Compare Rawlirison, Seventh Monarchy, 641-642, o.g, Dahir, 
Akhurbeg. 

3 Compare ibid., 640 and T.F.I., 72. 

* Rawliiison, Five great monarchies 111, 202. 

3 Compare an early reference, T.F.M., 12. 

* Compare an interesting reference in F.J., 160. 

7 Compare K.K., 221 ; K.R., II, 74; ibid., I, 62. 
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throne whenever a person passed by it, even to the wooden 
sandals and quiver put on the throne as the symbol of monarchy.^ 
It is related of the Mughal Emperor Humayun, that on the 
occasion of a public audience, a curtain was drawn before him : 
and when it was drawn, the whole gathering exclaimed : ‘ Behold 
the illumination of the Divine Being The same monarch 
was similarly credited with possessing super-human powers.^ 
Under these circumstances, it is to be forgiven if the fancy of a 
chronicler compared the oflScers of a Sultan to Gabriel and 
other angels attending on Allah.* Abu’l Fazl was encouraged 
to advance a step further. He elaborated the mystic theory 
of ‘ The Perfect Man ’ (Insdn-i-kdmil), to prove that Akbar 
had realized the mysteries of human life and was absorbed into 
the Reality like a Yogl.^ An appropriate ceremonial was there¬ 
fore devised for the public audience of the Mughal emperor : 
one man cried ‘ Alldh-o-Akbar ’ (‘ God is Great or Akbar ’ imply¬ 
ing that Akbar the emperor was an incarnation of God); and 
the other responded by saying ‘ Jalla-Jaldlo-hu ’ (literally ‘ May 
his glory increase The phrase however mingles the name 
of Akbar, * Jalal ’).* 

This was obviously a very difficult position for the followers 
of Muhammad to reconcile with the Qur'an. Reference will be 
made later to the position of the theologians who compromised 
with the monarchy, and the puritans and Sdfis who broke away 
from the monarchy, in fact from the whole Muslim Society. 
It suffices for the mqment to say that the position was so safe 
that ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji contemplated foimding a religion; 
Muhammad Tughluq was credited with similar intentions; and 
Akbar actually fomided a new faith.® 

Under such circumstances, the Sultan of Delhi was in 
theory an uixlimited despot, bound by no law, subject to no 
ministerial check, and guided by no will except his own. The 
people had no rights, only obligations ; they only lived to carry 
out his commands.'^ 


1 Compare K.R., JT and for sarida, worship, 384-5; the latter 

may have been borrowed from the ancient Hindu practice as referred to 
in the story of Kamayana. 

* For the curtain ceremony, compare M.T.I., 446 which is supported 
by other evidence. This ancient custom of the Sassanians is referred to 
later in a quotation from Huart. For super-human claims, T.W., 57. ' 

3 Compare B., 578. 

^ Compare A.N.I., 5. 

^ Compare a description in A.A.I., 160. For a parallel, see S.L, 
313, 326-327 for * the image of God on earth ’ in (he ' Policraticus * of John 
of SaJisbury ; also Shastri, preface, XIIJ. 

® For ‘Ala-ud-din, see B., 262-264. 

7 Compare the doctrine of expediency vs. the teachings of the 
Qur*gn in'B. 400-1. Compare the ^t of his sovereignty by Humayun 
to a water-ccurier and slave and K&nr&n’s criticism of the act, T.W., 
256 ^d A.N.I., 160. Compare the amusing story of a Sultan of Bengal 
signing away Isfah&n to a visiting merchant and how his councillors. 
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The position of the Sultans was made easier in the Indian 
environment by the submissiveness of the masses of the people, 
and by Hindu institutions and political traditions. In ancient 
times tyrants as well as benevolent monarchs had ruled India, 
but all this depended on the personal attributes of a monarch ; 
the system did not recognize the right of the people to active 
participation in the State.^ It is somewhat difficult to see how 
the Hindus of Hindustan could resist the development of 
despotic rule in view of the existence of village communities 
^and the system of caste. I will add a word to explain the 
political significance of these two factors in Hindu social life. 

The Indian village communities, once familiarized by 
Sir Henry Maine, have found a host of enthusiastic but somewhat 
uncritical admirers, who have not hesitated to compare them 
with any self-sufficient and self-governing political community, 
even with those of the Greek city-states. For »a time they 
were believed to be a peculiar racial gift of the Aryans. How¬ 
ever, it is being slowly realized now, that instead of being a 
peculiarity of a race or a country, the village communities only 
represent a distinct phase in the social development of mankind. 
The right of the commune appears in the indivisibility of the 
common waste and forest lands and the regulation of vacant 
shares. It was probably suflEered to be independent in certain 
matters of internal concern, in making certain rules, in the 
choosing of the elders, in distributing among its members the 
direct taxes which the Government imposed.* If the available 
records of Indian village communities in the past can be any guide 
in the matter, it is dfficult to escape the conclusion that their 
existence has helped rather than checked the despotic tendencies 
of Indian monarchs. The life of an Indian village community 
is too insular, its groups too isolated, and the whole of its out- 


who dared not remind him that Isfahan was not included in his 
dominions, met the situation, Raverty 579, See remarks of Barani in 
B(MS.) 114-—compare as a parallel the advice of Occleve to Prince Henry 
in S. HI, 500: that ‘ Lawe is both lookke and key of suerte *. Compare 
also T.W., 106 where Humayun reminds his followers of the magnificent 
example of sacrifice shown by the 12,000 guards of the Safavl monarch 
Isma'Xl who jumped into a ravine to fetch his falling handkerchief and 
thus perished to a man. 

1 Compare Tod, 1, 376 where he explains how the virtues of a Rajput 
monarch will exalt a kingdom to the summit of prosperity as the vice 
of a successor will plunge it into the abyss of degradation : again in II, 
939 where he spealu of the permanent exclusion of the people from all 
share in the State under Rajput rule. 

’ 2 Clompare Mill, I, 313-14 for a report of the Committee of the House 

of Commons on the village communities of India; compare Kovalevsky for 
Russian village communities, pp. 72, 82-3, 92; compare Tod, I, 574, 
where he makes it plain that the legislation of the village conunune in 
minor matters only shows the neglect of the State, -which extracted heavy 
taxes from the people without providing them with laws for guidance or 
police for protection. 
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look too occupational, to form a useful asset to the political life 
of the country. In times of exceptional danger, a commune 
organized some sort of defence and guarded the village from 
the inroads of an invader.^ But such instances of concerted 
action are more or less on the same footing as their measures 
for protecting their crops from a pest of locusts, or their homes 
from a band of robbers. It does not show any wider political 
consciousness than what was absolutely necessary to preserve 
themselves and their home-lands. Even in such cases, the 
attitude of propertyless and segregated low castes dwelling on 
the skirts of the village may have been uncertain. For our 
immediate purpose, it may safely be concluded that the village 
communities of Hindustan, which comprised the vast majority 
of the population, did not present any serious administrative 
problem to the Sultans of Delhi.^ We are not concerned here 
with their economic and social aspects. 

The second factor is the caste system with its necessary 
corollary, the theory of Dharma, It has been rightly held that 
caste and the Hindu theory of Dharma encourage a feeling of 
charity and consideration towards both men and animals and 
lead to a general contentment among the people.® It may be 
fiurther conceded that the institution of caste has greatly con¬ 
tributed towards the preservation of Hindu society. All these 
considerations, though very strong, are hardly sufficient to 
justify the system. Politically, it means the permanent, domina¬ 
tion of the higher classes over the lower, which results in the 
decay of both. Among the main featuras of the caste system : 
it leads to the creation of a leisured class composed of the 
learned and the strong, with supposed inborn attributes and 
inherited privileges, and another class composed of labourers 
to whom it assigns a degraded social status ; finally, it gives 
these ingenious arrangements the most sacred and positive 
sanctions. The spiritual basis for this doctrine was supplied 
by the doctrine of Karma or the Law of the Deed. So that 
the argument is purely scriptural and places the inequalities of 
the caste system on a moral order of which God’s will is the 
guardian and embodiment, and the created beings have only to 
thank themselves for their ill plight.* From these, follows the 
theory of Dharma or the respective duties of various castes, 
though the term is difficult to render in a foreign language. 

The reaction of these theories was bound to be far-reaching 
on Hindu political thought. Hindu religious ideas began to 
predominate in both the State and the Church, in fact the State 


^ Compare K.R., 11, 92-94 for an inst€mce of resistance. Many 
other instances are found in the accounts of Timur’s invasions. 

* Compare the opinion of Moreland, Agrarian system, etc., 64. 

3 For instance, by F. W. Thomas. 

* Compare Carpenter, 321. For an illustration of Dharma, see 
P.P. 110-111. 
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began to represent only an agency to enforce a part of the 
religious orchnances. To every part of the State religion as¬ 
signed its proper function, to transgress which was not only 
a crime against the State but also a sin against the Divine Being. 
According to this conception of State, the king W’as held to 
rule by fivine right and to be in a sense a god himself, being 
only tied to the advice of a Brahman. Provisions were made 
to secure a sort of benevolent and paternal monarch, without, 
however, any right of rebellion on the part of the subjects 
against him if he turned out otherwise. The appeal was limited 
to his conscience, and if he violated the Dharma, consolation, 
if any, could be drawn from the belief that the outraged law 
would avenge itself on a tyrant in a second and inevitable 
birth.^ The Hindu monarcl^ who arose, especially during our 
period when the possible check of Brahman hierarchy hajj. 
ceased to operate, approximated to the Muslim ideal of a Sult3.n.^ 
In one prominent instance, when Maharaja S&nga w^ once 
wounded and disfigured in a battle against the Lodi Sultan 
Ibrahim, he hesitated to mount the throne, as it was an ‘ ancient 
and well-established rule in India that when an idol was injured 
and a part of it knocked off, it ceased to be a fit object of worship 
and another was installed in its place. Similarly, the royal 
throne being a place of worship for the people, its occupant 
should also be a person who is entire and who is able to render 
full service to the State This is not the proper place to discuss 
the merits of the theory of divine monarchy, but one observation 
may be made to explain the political situation on the eve of 
Muslim conquest. When a king aspires to the position of a 
divine being, he deprives himself of the privilege of suffering 
misfortunes and miseries like other human mortals, while 
maintaining his position in spite of them. He rules only so 
long as he succeeds; one little disaster, one chance defeat, and 
the whole fabric of the State breaks down. Under such a scheme 
of government, the masses of people, already living in intellectual 
isolation, become ever more indifferent to the fortunes of their 
monarch and the i>olitical destiny of their kingdom. It may 
be questioned imder these circumstances if a feeling of patriot- 


1 Compare F, W. Thomas, 9-10; compare Vidyapati for plotting as a 
sin in P.P. 115. 

, * Compare Vidyapati for the popular conception of an ideal Hindu 
monarch: he who is well versed in the science of punishment, enjoys 
pleasures, conquers the four quarters, kills all his foes in battle, offers 
oblations to the fire and sacrifices to the deities and distributes gold 
amoi^ the supplicants. Vide P.P. 164, 166. Curiously enough both the 
Muslim and the Hindu terms for politics (Siydaat and DarSa-mti) are 
identical in meaning and significance. It may be suggested, though there 
is little evidence at present to support the suggestion, that perhaps ancient 
Persia wm the common source of both Hindu and Muslim political ideas 
from which both of them borrowed independently at different intervals. 

8 Compare Sarda, Sanga, 68-59. 
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ism ever extends to the people as a whole outside the rulmg 
classes.^ The political situation in India was still more 
aggravated by the inborn incapacity of the Rajputs to form a 
strong and united government, and consequently their willing 
or unwilling assent to* the existence of the supremacy of an 
outside power.* 

Under the accumulated force of all these principal political 
factors, the Hindu political structure gave w^ay at the first 
approach of a powerful foreign invader. The masses of the 
people had seen the Huns, the Scythians, the Kushans, the 
Ureeks, the Persians, and the Rajputs ruling over them. There 
was nothing particularly repulsive in an Arab, a Turk, or any 
other MusUm for that matter. No sooner did the Arab set 
his foot on the soil of Sind than the Hindu Jat offered to help 
him, and the other outcasts welcomed him ; the great majority 
of people watched the fight of the ruling classes and the foreign 
invader with indifference, and the defeat of the former with a 
feeling relief. The approach of the Turkish invader witnessed 
a similar spectacle. 

After this digression, let us revert to the Sultan and 
examine how his powders though absolute and unlimited in 
theory had to submit to certain well-marked modifications 
in actual practice. In the circumstances so far dwelt upon, 
the Sultans (as their Hindu jjredecessors, before them) were 
faced with an irresistible temptation to confine the main 
functions of government to what were usually termed the tw^o 
royal duties of Jahdnglrl and Jahdnddn, or the conquest and 
consolidation of new territories. Small, prosperous, and well- 
managed kingdoms were outside the scheme of their political 
ideas. Hardly a true Sultan but was haimted by the ambition 
of territorial expansion, until at last the invasions of the Deccan 
were looked upon as a ‘ necessary departmental section of the 
administration of Empire’.* To begin with, before the posses¬ 
sions of Iltutmish were consolidated, dreams of conquest began 
to overpower the imagination of Sultan Balban who worked out 
his ideas almost with the precision of mathematical formulse. 
He was extremely sorry that the state of affairs in his kingdom 
did not permit him to put them into practice against the d^tant 
kingdoms of Hindu rulers.^ It was a most miserable situation 


1 Compare the sentiments of Lalla, Temple, 207; compare MacauliHe, 
I, 109, 117 for Nanak. 

2 Compare Z.W., II, 807 for an interesting case where the mother of 
Hamira Deva of Banthambhor herself stops the Rajput chief from 
shooting hjs enemy, the Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Khaljl of Delhi, and supports 
the moral right of the Sultan to rule over tHe Rajputs; compare Tod’s 
estimate of the Rajputs, Vol. I, 483: compare the theoretical apprecia¬ 
tion of a united government in a story of J.H., 86. 

3 E. Thomas, 187. 

^ Compare B., 51 for this formulation : Balban believed he could 
conquer and consolidate a new territory with 100,000 combatants and 
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indeed for a Sultan to find himself occupied with the prosaic 
problems of every-day administration, when another adventurous 
and iortunate leader of men was leading his armies into the 
field or besieging a fortress.^ Distance and physical barriers 
were no impediments to tlus ambition for conquest. Bakhtyfir 
Khaljl had very early pointed the way in the direction of Tibet.^ 
At a later date Muhammad Tughluq was making plans to conquer 
Khurasan to the west and other lands beyond. In this respect, 
however, ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji leads them all, for he dreamt of 
going about the world as the second Alexander, and ruling the 
kingdom of Delhi, as so many others, through a deputy.* When 
the monarch condescended to confine himself to the conquest 
of the Deccan, for practical reasons, this position was only too 
mortifying to the ambitious monarch and to his rich imagina¬ 
tion. ‘ Briefly speaking, the Sultans went on conquering one 
country after another until the kingdom became ^too unwieldy 
for administrative purposes and sank under its* own weight. 
However, the growth of the Sultanat symbolized continuous 
territorial expansion and warfare. This conspicuous feature of 
the Sultanat imperceptibly sot certain limits to the unbounded 
powers of the monarch. No foreign conquest was i)ossible 
without peace within the kingdom. Before making war on the 
enemy, it was necessary for the Sultan to make peace with his 
own subjects.** 

Again, the necessity of organizing the admmistration of the 
country made it incumbent upon the Sultans to acknowledge 
at least some elementary principles of civilized government, 
strict adherence to some standards of justice between various 
classes being one of them. For the collection of taxes and 
Government dues, it was similarly essential to give security and 
protection to the vast masses of peasants and craftsmen, even 
against the members of the ruling classes, which further implied 
an outward respect for and tolerance of their deep-rooted senti¬ 
ments. Hindustan, like other agricultural countries, is a land 
of deep-seated custom and tradition; although the Muslim 
Sultan and his nobles may smile over the fanciful laws and the 
ludicrous practices of the Hindus, or even attempt to reform 
their ways where they appear to be palpably monstrous, they 

12,000 persons willing to settle down and colonize; compare Tod, II, 
694 for a similar view of Rajputs ; ‘ with two thousand men you may 
wt Miichri ; with one thousand dSl-hhat; with 6 hundred juti (the shoe), 
i.e. indelible disgrace’. 

1 Compare the sentiments of Sher Shah in T.S.S., 61; another 
characteristic expression in Q.S., 48-49. 

2 Compare Raverty, 600. 

* Compare the feelings of ‘Ala-ud-din on the subject in Barant 
B. (MS.), 137. 

* Compare the wise remarks of ‘Aflf in a verae in A., 471, ‘Make 
peace with ^y subjects and then brave thy enemy; for the army of a 
just Sult&n is composed of all those people over whom he rules’. 
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may not ridicule Hindu manners in public, much less supplant 
them. As a matter of fact, the iconoclastic Muslims soon 
learned to admire and to assimilate Hinduism and Indian customs 
to such a degree that the pious Muslim invader Timur made it 
an excuse for attacking the territory of the Muslim kingdom of 
Delhi.! 

Another limitation was put on the powers of the Sultan 
by the requirements of a faith which he professed in common 
with other members of the ruling classes. The Sultan may not 
have been a believing Muslim in his private life or cared seriously' 
for the welfare of the faith, but he had to maintain an outward 
show of respect for the rituals and the symbols of Islam ; in 
the case of the early Sultans of Delhi, their faith was about the 
only principle of union and cohesion in the conquering tribe. 
A show of respect to Islam further enhanced the prestige of 
the ruler 

The exalted nature of the office of the Sultan, surrounded 
as it was by a halo of divinity, compelled the monarch to con¬ 
form to a standard of benevolence and generosity fai* above 
other people. In this respect a long and hallowed tradition of 
magnanimity, chivalry, forgiveness, generosity, benevolence, 
and of other noble virtues was built around the person of the 
Sultan, which made the rule of a despot not only possible but 
also attractive. Both the Persian and the Iiulian traditions 
were rich in this direction.^ 

For practical and administrative reasons, the monarch 
had to follow a definite course of iiolicy. In the very beginning 
he did not go very far beyond paying his soldiers and his nobles 
handsome emoluments and sho'viing a general indulgence and 
benevolence to the people under his rule. In course of time, 
however, when the militant fury of the invader cooled down, and 
the warrior learned to turn his sword into a ploughshare, the 
Sultanat added other normal functions of peaceful administra¬ 
tion. The Sultan now began to be looked upon as a public 
protector and undertook to guard the security of high-ways, 
to provide facilities for trade and commerce, to give his subjects 
relief in famines and other calamities and to give even-handed 
justice and redress for every wrong committed against anyone. 
These paternal features of the Sultanat come into prominence 
as we proceed towards the close of the period.^ 

' Compare Z.N.K., 123 ; Z.N., 422. 

2 Compare an examination of the religious nature of the Muslim 
invasions in Muhammad Habib’s * Mahmud of Ghazni \ 

3 For the treatment of these virtues, see chapter on ‘ Manners ’— 
compare Tod T, 366-7 for illustration from Rajput history. 

^ Compare I.K.I., 18, 19-26, 37-38, where Amir ^usrau estimates 
the achievements of Sultan, ‘Ala-ud-cUn ^aljl not only by his conquests 
in the Deccan but also by the meamires with which he attempted to 
secure the administration of justice, the prosperity of the people and the 
security of the empire. 
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In short, though theoretically there were no conceivable 
limits to the power of a SultS^n, the facts of the case and practical 
necessities set many limitations to the sovereignty of a monarch, 
to adapt it to the Indian environment and make a healthy 
development of society possible.' 

We come now to the next phase of our enquiry, how and 
to what extent the religious ideals of Islam were aifected by 
the purely secular nature of the Muslim State. We have noted 
in the beginning how the practical politics of Islam were divorced 
from the theory of the Qur’an with the transfer of governmental 
machinery from Macbna to Damascus. This transfer of power 
to Syria also synchronised with a deeper change of outlook 
among the rulers of Islam, hardly contemplated by the Prophet. 
Muhammad had lived in want and poverty all his life. He waf 
proud of being poor, and is even credited with insisting that his 
genuine followers should follow him in this respect and should 
not amass wealth and property.® His ' Companions ’ and 
immediate successors observed these traditions of simple and 
])oor living. With the fall of the rich cities of the neighbouring 
empires and especially of Mada’in, when wealth began to pour 
into the capital of Islam and the followers of Muhammad began 
to grow fond of the good things of this world, pious and far- 
seeing Muslims began to feel disturbed at the prospect of 
material advancement and spiritual impoverishment. However, 
nothing could stop the tide from setting in, and the consequent 
changing of the spiritual outlook for the worse. As early as the 
reign of the third Caliph, ‘Usman, Abfi Zar Ghifari, a pious 
and well-known ‘Companion’ of the Prophet was exiled into 
the desert for no greater crime against Islam than that of con¬ 
demning the growing wealth and the materialistic outlook of 
the Muslim community, in uncompromising terms.® When the 
Muslim power moved to Baghdad, these decaying relics of early 
Islam were left far behind, and, as has been pointed out, the 
Muslim Caliphs and the Sultans came out as the exact copy 
and true successors of the old Persian emperors. Religion and 
spiritual acquirements were more or less out of place in the new 


1 Compare Lybyor, 19, for the view of one of the earliest Muslim 
political philosophers of Central Asia which he summarises in a few 
verses ;— 

‘ In order to hold a land, one needs troops and men ; 

In order to keep troops, one must divide out property ; 

In order to have property, one needs a rich people ; 

Only laws create the riches of a people : 

If one of these be lacking, all four are lacking ; 

When all four are lacking, the dominion goes to pieces.' 

2 Compare some traditions in Wensiok, 188. 

3 For details of this instructive story, see Muir, 225, 
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atmosphere.^ On the other hand the demands of flesh and the 
devil began to be cultivated with a fervour and enthusiasm 
worthy of a better cause.® When the IVfuslims established them¬ 
selves in Hindustan, the rich plains and the resources of the 
country opened up greater opportunities of indulgence than were 
at the command of the Ghaznawid monarchs in their mountainous 
country, or elsewhere in the Muslim world. When the Muslim 
State developed, it incorporated many non-Islamio features 
apart from the powers and the nature of monarchy. For instance, 
the Sultanat was based purely on force ; tyranny was essential 
for its working ; the State treasury was the personal property 
of the Sultan ; extravagant and wasteful expenditure was the 
rule; an indiscriminate shedding of blood irrespective of the 
distinction of Muslim and non-Muslim was dictated by the 
policy of the State.® Even considerations of kinship had no 
place in the theory of monarchy ; the murder and assassination 
of kinsmen, however repugnant to the sense of religion or 
humanity, were committed without much sense of shame or 
fear of public opinion.^ Tn other respects, the working of the 
Sultanat super-imposed upon Muslim law quite novel features, 
hard to reconcile with the dictates of the SharVat, but essential 
for the ‘exigencies of better governmentSimilarly, the 
Sultanat violated many well-known laws of Islam, for instance, 
the principle of electing a monarch, the law of inheritance 
defining the shares of inlierited property and the principles of 
apportioning them, the strict distinctioJi betw^een what is per¬ 
mitted (haldl) and what is forbidden (hardm). In fact, as a 


1 Compare an amusing story of Mahmud of Ghazni in T.F.I., 61 : 
how a rich merchant of Nishapur was accused of Carmatian heresy euid 
brought before the Sultan for trial. The ‘ just * monarch, on the 
merchant’s surrendering his wealth to him, gave the accused a certificate 
bearing witness to his orthodox and correct beliefs and acquitted him. 
Similarly, the story of Mahmud’s plan of occupying Gujarat and exploiting 
the gold mines of Pegu and Serondip and his violent grief on parting with 
his treasure on his death-bed. 

2 Compare T.B., 136 for Prince Mas‘ud's residential quarters in Her&t, 
their sensuous surroundings and the concealed gallery of nude female 
paintings. See numerous stories of drinking in the same book. 

^ Compare T.D., 6 for the basis of the State; B. 188-189 for a discussion 
on tyranny and extravagance, and pp. 292-293 on the position of the State 
treasury. Compare the question of shedding Muslim blood in relation 
to the Sultanat in BaranI, B. 235-36; and B (MS.) 100. 

According to the clear injunctions of the Qur’an, shedding of Mufilim 
blood is ono of the capital oflences ageunst IslSm {vide 4 : 93). Compare 
also, Baranl’s estimate of Balban, who, religious in other respects, had no 
scruples in shedding blood—in B. 47-48. 

4 Compare J^usrau’s remarks in D.R., 241. Conmare as a parallel 
the interesting enactment of Stilton Muhammad 11 of TWky authorizing 
the heir-apparent to execute his brothers. Lybyer, 9. 

^ Compare Baranl’s exposition of the seven recognized cases of 
capital punishment, out of which four cases were unknown to Muslim 
law—B. 611. 
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shrewd statesman of the age observed, the Sultanat had for¬ 
mulated its own laws, which were on a different footing from 
those of Islam. The laws of the Sultanat could be summarised 
in one phrase—the will of the Sultan.^ Any, even the loosest 
interpretation of political ideals of the Qur’an, could not be 
reconciled with this glaring and bare-faced absolutism. How¬ 
ever, there was no power in the hands of religious people to 
compel the Sultanat to modify its political ideals. The division 
between the practical politics and the religious ideals of Islam 
became as clear as can be imagined. There were only two 
courses loft for religious-minded people to follow: either to 
leave the 8ultan severely alone in his undisputed possession, or 
to come to terms with liim. The extreme Sufis and the ascetics 
adopted one course, the ^Ulamd or the theologians the other. 
It was as unwise as it wa.s unpractical in a country where the 
Muslims w’ero surroimded by ‘ infidels ’ on all sides, to drag 
matters to extremes. The orthodox theologians had associated 
too long with the secular government to care for a doubtful 
martyrdom in a fierce civil war. The orthodox and puritanical 
section of the Sufis and the ascetics as a whole, preferred to 
retire from the world to devote themselves to the care of the 
spirit, which after all was all that mattered to them.^ We have 
already |K)inted out that, short of interference in state matters, 
the Sultans w'cre willing to safeguard the honour and observances 
of Islam irrespective of their personal attitude towards religion. 
In those circumstances it was comparatively easy to come to 
an understanding wdth at least one class of religious persons, the 
orthodox 'Ulamd. Just at the commencement of the Muslim 
rule in Hindustan, we find a statesman and scholar summarizing 
the position as follows. According to him, the religious functions 
of a Sultan were confined to the following specified duties ; 
namely, the reading of the Khutba for the Friday and Td prayers ; 
the fixing of the extent and the limits of religious prohibitions ; 
the collecting of taxes for charitable purposes ; the waging of 
wars in defence of the faith; the adjudication of disputes when 
the parties were Muslim, and the hearing of complaints ; the 
enforcement of measures for the defence of the kingdom and 
the extermination of rebels and disturbers of the peace ; finally, 
the supiHession of innovations in religion and religious practices 
which militated against the spirit of Islam.^ The Sultan further 
set apart certain funds from his treasury for religious and 
charitable purposes, as a matter of grace, though it was no 


• 1 Compare B. (MS.) 90-7 tor an inatruotive discussion, of the whole 

question between Sultan Jalal-ud-din and his nephew Ahmad Chap. 

S Compare the sentiment of Khusrau in D.K., 21-2 ; also compare 
Hafiz—Brown II, 279 Princes (alone) know the secrets of their kingdom. 
O Hafiz, thou art a beggarly recluse ; hold thy j^oace. 

3 Compare Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shilh in T.F.M., 13-14. 
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part of his religious duties towards Islam.' At a later date 
ZiyS-ud-dln Baraid relates what Sultan Htutmish thought of 
the relations between Islam and the Sultanat. The monarch 
did not hesitate to admit the pagan extraction and the essentially 
secular nature of the Sultanat. He also frankly confessed that 
there was absolutely no room within the state for a monarch 
to take up the role of a ‘ defender of the faith ’ (Dm-pandh) 
except in four specific matters: first, in maintaining the purity 
of the Muslim creed, which implied the suppression of aggressive 
heathenism and a general support towards the observance of 
Muslim doctrines; secondly, in punishing glaring and open 
lapses from the approved orthodox conduct, within the limits of 
his kingdom ; thirdly, in appointing genuinely religious and God¬ 
fearing Muslims to the religious offices in the government; and 
lastly, in administering justice without distinction to everybody.* 
This statement of position does not differ in a substantial degree 
from the earlier exposition. For practical purposes the only 
tangible result was as follows r— the Sultan appointed a few 
religious minded and influential Muslims to certain judicial 
posts, and thereby disarmed the opposition by snatching from 
them all potentially dangerous and capable leaders. He further 
undertook to defend Islam in a general way which, as has been 
pointed out, was in any case necessary to maintain the identity 
of the Sultans and even their existence in what one might call 
the vast ocean of Hindu population. 

To give a form to their religious functions. th(i Sultans of • 
Delhi instituted a number of fictitious ceremonials. They 
created a few religious offices like that of the Shailch-uUIsldm 
and the Sadr-tis-svdur with which we are not concerned here. 
Among the ceremonials : the form of the religious Bai'at (oath 
of fealty to the Imam or the religious head of Islam) was main¬ 
tained ; the reign of the monarch opened with a consequential 
change in the bidding prayer (khutba) which was solemnly read 
from the pulpit of the principal mosque, and an appropriate 
If^gend was inscribed on the new coinage.® The Hultari usually 
appointed a Mashaf-barddr (Qur’an-bearer) who carried about 
the Holy Book with solemnity and becoming dignity.^ Hand¬ 
some endowments were made for religious institutions and the 
study of Muslim theology, and several mosques were con¬ 
structed. The Sultan attended the Friday prayers, and in any 
case, joined the congregation in the ‘Idgah for the two annual 
prayers with great pomp and ceremony.® In other respects, 


1 For example compare T.F.M., 36. * Compare B., 41~4. 

* For Bai^at compare instances in Raverty 649 and 246 ; T.M.S., 

459. 

* Amir Khnsrau occupied the post of a Qur’an-bearer. Compare 
B.. 198. 

5 For a description of a royal procession of Td, see chapter on ‘Amuse¬ 
ments 
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he avoided giving provocation and offence to the susceptibilities 
of the people by an open breach of the Muslim law. For 
instance, the excessive number of his wives and concubines was 
confined to the closed Haram, and the drinking of wine was 
done in private except on very exceptional occasions. The 
occasions of political wars against the Hindu rulers were espe¬ 
cially reserved for the display of aggressive religious fervour, 
and the spirit of {Jihad) militant zeal; though no indiscreet 
effusions were tolerated against the Hindu subjects of the 
state as a rule. Mysticism and deeply religious platitudes 
were frequently discussed in royal circles. In one case, a pro¬ 
vincial Sultan even scrupulously enquired regarding ‘ the supply 
of lawful vegetables for his table though the farce was a little 
over-done, since the Sultan was, at the same time, carrying on 
war against a brother Muslim with all the fervour of religious 
jihad} The ‘Ulamd, for their part, undertook to forge or find 
religious and moral support for the Sultanat, thereby strengthen¬ 
ing the position of the Sultans of Delhi. The Qur’anic injunction 
* Obey Allah and obey the Apostle, and those in authority from 
among you ’ was discovered to be full of great possibilities of 
ingenious interpretation. The reigning Sultans of Delhi were 
identified with the person meant in the text ‘ those in authority 
from among you ’ (Ulul-amr4-min~kum). Suitable supporting 
Traditions of the Prophet were similarly discovered purporting 
to mean that obedience to the commands of an Imam (in this 
case, the Sultan) was similar to obedience rendered to the 
injunctions of Muhammad or the commandments of Allah. 
Thus by simple logic, the status of a Sultan was raised to that 
of a Divine being, in matters of obedience. Every breach of 
royal command, grievous sin as it was, involved a dire punish¬ 
ment in the next world. It was not open to the Muslims to 
exercise the right of choosing an Imam, They had simply to 
carry out his orders, even if the Sultan was ‘ a slave and a 
negro and mutilated of form In other respects, the ‘Ulama 
preached the new doctrine that the secular state was a twin 
sister of the faith, only different in the nature of its functions. 
From this standpoint, the functions of a Sultan were hardly 
inferior to those of the Prophets of the Lord ; in fact, just as 
the prophets guide the world in spiritual matters, so the Sultans 


1 Compare C.H. 1, 111, 361 for the anecdote. For the position of 
the Hindus in the state, see an article of Professor Muhammad Habib in 
the Hindustan Review, 1924 ‘ The empire of Delhi, etc. etc ’. Compare 
the remarks of Abu’l Fazl in A.A., II, 2 how Akbar attempted to ‘ convert 
the thorny field of enmity into a garden of amity and friendship *. His 
effort* in cementing the two communities of Hindus and Muslims are 
well known though it is often forgotten that his measures would have 
heen almost fruitless without the groundwork of his predecessoi's in this 
direction. 

2 Compare for a discussion of the question T.F.M., 12-13 ; for the 
verse of the QuFan. Holy QuF&n, 4 : 69. 
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also conduct secular matters which is only a counterpart of 
the same function.^ They gave their support to the doctrine 
that every resistance to royal commands was a criminal act 
on the part of the person so resisting, even though the monarch 
was a tyrant, and absolutely and palpably in the wrong, and 
the person so resisting was avowedly striving to restore equity 
and justice in the dominions.® In this case, the person accused 
of resisting the royal commands was not only a dangercnis 
criminal in the eyes of the state, but also a heinous sinner in 
the eyes of the sacred law of Islam ; so that, if he happened to 
be killed, a decent burial was not his share ; he was doomed 
to die unmourned and unsung. The theologians, similarly, 
authorized the state to expropriate from people any property 
or money it deemed fit in cases of military exigencies, and to 
distribute it ‘ among the soldiers of Islam In short, the 
‘Ulama subscribed to the proposition: ‘ He who obeys the 
Sultan, obeys the Lord Merciful When the Mughul Emperor 
Akbar laid claims to the exclusive religious and secular leadership 
of the Indian Muslims and the whole country agreed to this 
position without much protest, it was only a natural consumma¬ 
tion of Jhese developments. Under this dispensation, the 
Imdm4-\4.dil (‘ the just Imam,’ otherwise the Sultan) acquired 
the right of superseding the consensus of the most approved 
theological opinion on any point at issue, and of giving his 
own interpretation to the injunctions of the Qur’an guided by 
very general provisions; nor was his decision to be disputed ‘ 
by anybody in the kingdom. This was the pinnacle of secular 
power ; Islam became not only subordinate, but actually and 
definitely subservient to the state. The state in its turn assumed 
a divine character, both the benevolence and the persecutions 
of a monarch being divine attributes.® We do not deny that 
many orthodox theologians like Bada’uni did not submit to this 
position, or only submitted with extreme reluctance, and that 


1 Compare T.M.S., 331 for the position of the state in relation to 
religion, also a shrewd interpretation of Mahmud Gawan on the verse 
of the Qur'an 21 : 105 ‘ the pious alono inherit the earth ’—R.I., 36. 

2 Compare the reflections of BaranJ, j^vandmlr and Firishta in 
B. 27, K. 122 and in the preface of T.F. respectively. It became quite 
popular later to commence a book by emphasizing the essentially divine 
and spiritual nature of monarchy. , Compare for inst€mce, Abu’l Fazl. 

3 Compare for fuUer discussion F.F., 191-2. 

* Compare Thomas E., 249-250 for this super-inscription on the coin 
of Muhammad Tughluq and the clever use he wanted to make of this 
popular though fabricated Treulition, in passing his brass coins for silver ; 
compare also Bum, 8. It is wrong, however, to suppose that it is an 
injunction of the Qur’an. The fact that this saying cannot be traced 
in any authentic book of Traditions, lends the strongest support to the 
view that it was a fabrication. 

® For a discussion of Akbw’s Infallibility decree, see M.T., II, 210— 
See cuiother interpretation in J.R,A,S,, 1924; for persecution as a divine- 
attribute of the Sultan, T.A.I. 1. 
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some earlier monarchs like Jalal-ud-din libaljl tried to be 
sincerely religious. But such isolated examples were not strong 
enough to influence the irresistible course of events. 

In this connection, it may not be without some interest 
to note the reactions of these political conditions on some 
philosophic thought concerning the origins of political society 
and principles of political obligations, which was formulated 
on lines not very different from those taken by Hobbes, though 
much earlier in time.^ Almost from the very beginning of the 
establishment of the Sultanat in Delhi, a tradition attributed to 
the Prophet, like so many others, came to be widely popular. The 
Prophet was reported to have said ‘ If there be no Sultan, the 
f)eople will devour one another ’. Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah 
mentions this in both of his books as a perfectly valid Tradition 
without examining its source.® Like other Traditions purporting 
to support the institution of Sultanat, probably ^this was also 
coined outside India and came to Hindustan with the invaders, 
to serve a similar purpose. However, it soon became so popular 
that such careful chroniclers as Amir Kliiisrau and ‘Afif accepted 
it as an article of faith and in any case as a sound moral and 
political doctrine.® Finally, Muhammad Tughluq inscribed it 
as a legend on his coin, which removed any suspicion as to 
its validity.* When the governors and deputies of the Sultan 
succeeded in establishiug independent kingdoms for themselves, 
they borrowed political theories like other royal equipments 
from Delhi, and this doctrine became equally popular in the 
provinces.’ The facts of contemporary social and political 
life fully vindicated the wisdom of this enunciation. The state 
appeared to be the only guarantee of peace, security and order. 
Curious as it may sound, the Hindu reformers pass over the 
question of Muslim domination in gloomy silence as the inevit¬ 
able fruit of Karma without ever making suggestions for its 
overthrow or demanding the delegation of powers to the common 


1 Compftre the exposition of Thomas Hobbes, where dealing with 
t ho life in the * state of nature ’ and the growing feeling of instituting a 
oonmion sovereign, he says—Leviathan, 131 :—‘The only way to erect 
such a Common Power, as may be able to defend them from the invasion 
of Foreigners, and the injuries of one another and thereby to secure them 
in such sort, as that by their owne Industrie and by the fruites of the 
Karth, they may nourish themselves and live contentedly; is to conferre 
all their power and strength upon one Man, etc. etc.’ 

2 Compare T.F.M., 13; again A.H., 112. 

3 Compare Amir I^usrau in I.K., II, 9 where ho accepts it with 
reluctance; compare the appreciation of ‘Aflf in A., 4. 

* The actual text is : ^IkLJt Edward 

Thomas {vide Appendix, Plate IV) has given a slightly wrong rendering 
of the legend on the coin though the text as shown in the coin cannot 
be rendered differently from what I have given. He renders the legend 
as follows : ‘ Sovereignty is not conferred upon every man (but) some 
(are placed over) others.’ 

• Compare for instance, Tarlkhd-Muzaffar SMhu 
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people. They appear to have a supreme and deep suspicion of 
the incapacity of people to govern themselves.^ The death, or 
even long absence or protracted illness of a monarch, was a 
source of universal anxiety. The sudden death of a monarch 
sometimes spelt dire confusion. On such eventualities clever 
ministers used to fabricate bulletins of the Sultan’s perfect 
health, of his movements and even of his victories against his 
enemies, which only betrays the extreme sense of insecurity 
among the people in the absence of a visible head of the state, 
and consequently, the universal conviction that the Sultanat 
was indispensable, for it was the only agency that secured peace, 
order and security.® The prospect was not very cheerful of 
reverting to the pre-Muslim centuries of Rajput domination, 
with its constant civil wars and the repeated incursions of the 
chiefs into each other’s territories, and finally the approach of 
a foreign invader. 

A passing reference may be made here in concludhig this 
discussion, to a class of Muslims who adhered to the original 
meaning of the Qur’an and refused to be guided except by the 
practice of Muhammad and the spirit of his immediate successors. 
They stoutly refused to recognize all the historical developments 
of Muslim politics to which we have referred in the preceding 
pages, and unlike the ^Ulmm they turned a»way from every 
proposal of compromise as resolutely as if from the powers of 
Evil. In fairness to them, it may be said that no compromise 
was possible except by surrendering the original spirit and the 
whole set of principles for which Islam stood. The conviction 
within them was firm that Muhammad had delivered the final 
message of Allah to humanity and it was the sole guide for the 
Muslim community in every form of its activity on earth. On 
the other hand the Muslim State had developed out of the hard 


1 Compare the frank remarks of Kab!r who could not imagine a 
state of things when people could rule themselves ; Shah, 220. 

2 Compare the scene of confusion that followed the death of Muhammad 
Tughluq in Sind, in C.H., I, III, 173. Compare the devices of the Wazlr 
of Firuz ShZdi ^ghluq during his long absence in Sind and Orissa in 
‘Afif’s Chronicle; compare Abu’l Fazl for a summary (in A.N.I., 364) 
and the account of SidI ‘Ali Reis (Vambery) for the devices which were 
used on the death of Hum&yun in Delhi, to remove every suspicion from 
the public mind until Prince Akbar returned to the town. It was officmlly 
reported that the Emperor had recovered from a slight indisposition, 
and to give a practical shape to this bulletin, a stratagem was used. A 
certain MuUa BlkasI who bore a striking resemblance to the late emperor 
was made to impersonate him. He was placed on the imperial throne, 
arrayed in royal robes ; his face and eyes were veiled. The chamberlains 
and secretaries carried on their official work €bs was usual for them. ‘ iSie 
physicians were hcmdsomely rewarded ’ notes the Admiral who was the 
first to suggest the idea ‘ and the recovery of the monarch was universally 
credited.’ 
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facts of life, and in the last resort was strong enough to crush 
every opposition. The Muslims in general supported the State in 
all its non-Islamic features and the great majority among them 
were frankly materialists and realists. Thus, the champions of 
the cry of ‘ Back to Muhammad ’ were a small fraction of the 
Muslim community. Now and again, in the early days of 
Islam when the machinery of the State was ill organized, they 
actively struggled to get hold of power; but, uncompromising 
to the core, and not knowing how to win over an enemy by 
making suitable political alliances and by using other tactics, 
they usually lost a battle or quarrelled among themselves.^ 
With the efficient organization of the Grovernment, this type of 
person became ever increasingly conscious of his helplessness, 
and either gave way to morbid despair and reacted towards 
asceticism and the renunciation of the world, or else made ^eace 
with those whom he erstwhile considered the powers of Evil. 
This spiritual crisis appeared in Islam very early and is reflected 
in the defeatist literature and the spread of the doctrines 
of the Mahdavis all of which began to visualize the millennium 
and the appearance of the Mahdi to restore the pristine purity 
of Islam.^ These doctrines were skilfully exploited by designing 
XK)litical factions against the ruling dynasties and soon lost their 
spiritual significance. Their place was, however, taken by the 
universal popularity of asceticism, and the wide spreading of the 
Sufi movement, which, nevertheless were hardly contemplated 
by Muhammad and the teachings of the Holy Qur'an.^ No 
fault whatever could be found with the searching analysis of a 
Sufi and his estimate of social conditions, or with his fierce and 
strictly logical arguments. According to him there could be 
no room for spiritual life within the organized Muslim society 
as they were mutually exclusive. It was similarly obvious that 
those who lived for the world were in the clutches of the Devil, 
and the man of faith (Din) could only live for the spirit.* It was 
easy for a Sufi to meet a politician on his own grounds. He 
dismissed the cobwebs of the theories of divine monarchy (the 
‘ Zill-ullali ’) and the political reasons for its justification. Ad 
long as an opponent admitted his allegiance to Islam, he madu 
himself ridiculous before a Sufi and an ascetic of this type. ^ 
But the weak points of the Sufi were some practical and 
unavoidable considerations. If logic was in his favour, the 
power of the whole of organized society was at the call of the 


1 Compare Muir, 290 for his analysis of the failures of the Kharijites; 
E.l, II. 900 for their doctrines. 

^ Compare Kreukow, in I.C., Vol. Ill, 501-2 for an early book on 
the subject named * The book of Strife * writte^^,thp third century of 
the Hijrah. ' ^ 

3 Compare Holy Qur’an, 67 ; 27. 
t Compare the reflections in Q., 95. 
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Sultan, and available to support a man of the world. What, 
for instance was his solution of the bread problem, the inexorable 
necessity of sustaining oneself from day to day ? The fanatical 
Sufi replied that if the means of subsistence and the providing 
of worldly needs rested with the Sultan, he would rather go 
without them than accept them from, what he considereil, a 
tainted source. He looked upon the money coined in the royal 
mint as taboo and almost as poison.* ‘ If a single copper of the 
Sultan ’ so runs the argument of a Sufi as reported in the pages 
of Amir Kliusrau ‘ mingles with a hundred other coins in the 
keeping of a darwish, that one single copper instead of being 
purified by its association with others, was sufficient to pollute 
all of them The profession of arms was always attractive 
to the Muslims and the followers of the Qur’an, but the ascetic 
extended a similar prohibition to the following of it, for was it 
not accessory in establishing the great evil of the temporal 
power of Islam ? * The explosive and combative passion of this 
class of people once found expression in the Mahdavi movement 
under the Afghans (as in the Wahabi movement during the 
last century), and was more or less foredoomed to failure. Theirs 
is a tragic though sublime passion which manifests itself now 
and then in different parts of the Muslim world. The martyr’s 
crown keeps the flame of religious purity burning in every clime 
and the fading vision only reveals the deep emotions of the 
human soul. But the Muslim world was hardly better for all 
these erratic passions. The ‘Ulama, whatever their spiritual 
significance, did lend a hand, and perhaps not unsuccessfully, 
in helping the advancement of Muslim society in Hindustan, 
instead of harnessing all the religious passions of the Muslims, 
to impede its progress. Their close contact with politics widened 
their narrow and religious outlook ; so that some of them did 
not hesitate to compare the service of mankind with the worshix) 
of the Divine. In explaining the religious duties of a monarch, 
the saint Hamadani of Kashmir does not forget to include 
even such minor items as the security of highways from robbers 
and thieves, the construction of bridges over rivers, and the 
erection of watchposts, etc.® all of which is very different from 
what was and is even now expected of theologians and religious 
men. If the ‘UlamS were not bold enough to stop the Muslim 
State from taking the course it had adopted, at least they did 
not deprive Muslim society in an alien land of their measure 
of contribution in building up Muslim culture. 

Such was the fate of the ' final ’ message to humanity given 
by the last of the religious prophets! 


1 Compare I.K., IV, 195-8 for the whole discussion. 

2 Ibid., 272. 

3 Z.M., 110 6. 
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The Sultan. 

A. The Sultan as a private person. 

After the analysis of the theory of sovereignty given in the 
preceding pages, it will be clear that the Sultan and the State 
were more or less coterminous. A division of the personality into 
private and public in relation to the Sultan is somewhat arbitrary. 
We have considered it convenient to make this division in order 
to emphasize the great influence of the monarch on the private 
life and the social behaviour of various classes of people. The 
example of the Sultan (or of the Raja in a Hindu State) was 
almost literally imitated by those under him, as far as their 
powers and resources permitted them. In a word the private 
X)erson of the Sultan set the tone of society in general.* 

The ambition of the Sultans of Delhi, as that of the Sassanian 
monarchs of Persia, was ‘ to build lofty palaces ; to hold grand 
levees and to enjoy the spectacle of a world prostrating itself 
before them ; to accumulate vast hordes of treasure, and to 
concentrate all the financial power in their hands to bestow them 
on those they chose to favour ; to appropriate all gold and jewels 
and then make a gift of them to a greedy and expectant crowd ; 
to carry on incessant war to establish their supremacy; to' 
maintain a large establishment of domestics and attendants and 
harams, and to enjoy the satisfaction of spending unlimited 
wealth on them—^in a word the satisfaction of vanity and the 
acquirement of conspicuous distinction \ Without providing 
such paraphernalia of royalty, a monarch could hardly be 
considered a proper monarch, and the Padishah was hardly 
worthy of his exalted position. Such was the ideal of the 
Ghaznawids, as is summarized here in the words of a historian ; 
and to this, as to the distinguished example of Sultan Mahmud, 
the Sultans of Delhi looked for inspiration and guidance * : 
in fact, it was the universal outlook of the age. 


The royal establishments. 

To make himself sufliciently worthy of his exalted position, 
the Sultan therefore maintained the largest establishment in the 
kingdom. His palaces, his haram, his slaves and retainers, his 
staff of employees, and finally the crown lands, easily placed 
him above everybody else in his dominions. 

1. Palaces. —Building themselves palaces was an old and 
popular custom of the Persian Kings. Every king wanted a 
dwelling of his own and had no desire to use those bequeathed to 
him by a predecessor. He wanted his palaces to remain as a 


J Coinparo the reflections of Barani: B., 57.’). 
2 Compare F.J., 99, 110. 
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monument of his administration.^ The Hindu Kings similarly 
considered it inauspicious to live in a palace where somebody 
had breathed his last. The Sultans of Delhi followed the same 
tradition as far as possible, and began abandoning the old palaces 
along with their contents, and building their own palaces anew.* 
In the beginning of Muslim rule, two palaces are recorded, one 
for private residence, the Daulat Khdna (or House of Fortune), 
and the other for official use. They were named Qdsr-i-ftrnzl 
(the Palace of Victory) and Qasr-i-Safld (the White Palace) 
respectively. By the time of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud a third, 
named Kuahk-i-sabz (the Green Palace), had come into being.® 
Later, successive dynasties and even individual monarchs began 
laying the foundations of new royal cities, with royal palaces, 
markets, gardens, mosques, roads, and ramparts ; so that Delhi, 
as it stands to-day, is composed of a dozen or so old royal cities 
of ancient times, for example Siri, Kilokhri, Shahr-i-nau, Tughluq- 
abad, Firuzabad, Shahjahanabad, and others, e.g. the capitals 
of the old Rajput dynasties. At a later date therefore, Firuz 
Tughluq assigned no less than three palaces for giving audience 
alone to various grades of x>cople—for the nobles, the companions 
of the monarch, and for the common i)eople. More will be 
said about the palaces and royal cities in a later chapter, 

2. Haram ,—The Sultans (as also the Hindu Rajas), on the 
whole, were extremely sensual. Women and concubines, as far 
as we can gather, occupied much of their time; some of them 
even maintained a regular department for the supply of choice 
beauties, without being very much satisfied in tWr sexual 
appetite.* The monarchs, both Hindu and Muslim, had one 
chief queen whose children succeeded to the throne, or rather, 
to put it more correctly, had a prior right where a peaceful and 
undisputed succession was possible. She had other considerable 
privileges besides, for instance, the right of guardianship of a 


^ Compare Huart, 96. 

2 Compare K.R., 11, 47. 

S Ravorty, 661 ; also B. (MS.), 96. 

^ The extreme indulgence of the Hindu Rajas of the South and 
the thousands of thoir wives and slaves, are dealt with in the pages of 
almost all foreign traveUers who visited the Deccan. For Hindu examples 
in Hindustan : compare the famous case of the Rajput minister of Malwa 
who had 2,000 women including Muslim women also—C.H.I., III, 368. 
•Compare the amusing instance of the Raja of Champanir who was so 
busy amusing himself with Pdtar8> that he did not realize that Afghan 
invaders had occupied the town—W.M., 39. For Muslim monarchs hardly 
any illustrations are required. Compare, however, the extreme indulgence 
of Mu'izz-ud-din Kaiqubad in all kinds of sexual indulgence and the 
magnanimous forgiveness of similar sins on the part of his subjects; in 
fact he thought that if he enjoyed and let others do the some, it was 
a source of glory in this world and of paradise in the next—B., 99. Consider 
also—W.M., 81, the wailings of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-d!n Khalji of Malwa who 
maintained a whole department for female supply but died in the grief 
that he never mot a woman exactly to his liking. 
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minor son who succeeded to the throne.^ There was no fixed 
rule of choice among other queens, mistresses or concubines.^ 
It is dif&cult to decide exactly how far female honour was 
safe from the approaches and the encroachments of a monarch 
within his kingdom. We might say on the whole that the 
Sultans considered it better policy not to offend delicate 
sentiments of the Hindu masses. All this, however, depended 
on the personal views of the monarch, for in cases of mis¬ 
behaviour on the part of the monarch, there were no means of 
redress.* The case of the women of a deposed monarch was on 
a different footing. The victor had a perfectly valid right of 
marrying the wives of the deposed Sultan, and there are records 
of such marriages against the express wishes of the wife or 
mistress in question.* The Hindu Rajas probably followed the 
old and cherished traditions of paternal monarchs, though this 
can by no means bo laid down as a rule of general application.* 

It may be said in this connection that the inmates of a royal 
haram included other female persons besides the wives and 
concubines of a Sultan, for instance, the mother, the sisters and 
daughters, in fact all female relations. The mother of a monarch 
in particular (called Md-jl among the Rajputs) was in some 
respects a person even more exalted than the chief wife of 
the Sultan. The Persian tradition and the Rajput custom had 
both allowed to the mother of the reigning prince a more 
domineering authority than she had ever exercised as a queen 
consort.® 


1 Compare Tod, III, l.*570 for the privileges of a chief queen in 
Rajputana; and how a Fairdnl or chief quden is publicly enthroned with 
the Rana of Mewar. Compare also the blundering guardian of her sons, 
the chief queen of Jalal-ud-dln Khalji and her mistakes on the approach 
of *Ala-ud-din towards Delhi, after kiUing the Sultan. 

2 Compare Tod, I, 358 on the point: ‘ The number of queens ia 
determined only by state of necessity and the fancy of the prince. To 
have them equal in number to the days of the week is not unusual, while 
the number of handmaids is imlimitod 

3 Compare the Hindu sentiment on the point in P. (hin) 223, 424.— 
Compare the remarks of l^usrau on helplessness in cases of misbehaviour 
-M.A., 199. 

* Compare the statement of Haji Dablr in Z.W., III, 854, how 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq had no objection to the usurper l^usrau lean’s 
marrying Mubarak l^aljl’s wives, but only to the want of comj^ance 
with the provisions of Muslim law regarding the interval between one 
marriage and another (or Tddof). Compare similarly Z.W., II, 842 for 
Mub&rak Shah’s compulsion in marrying Dewalrani, the beloved wife of 
l^izr Khan which is also hinted at by i&nir J^usrau in his work D.R. 

^ Compare the war of Vijayanagar and the Bahmanl Sultan for a girl 
C.H.l, III, 391. Compare the designs of a neighbouring RajS to secure 
Padumavat in the absence of Ratan Son at Delhi in P. (hin), also P.P., 
72-3 for a similar story. 

• For Rajputs, compare Tod, III, 1370; for Persian tradition Rawlin- 
son. Five monarchies, etc.. Ill, 220. Compare the influence of the widow 
of Iltutmish named Shah Turkan after the death of her husband— 
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The life of a Sultan inside the haram is so much a matter* 
for the personal concern of a monarch, that the chroniclers 
reveal to us little, if anything, about this aspect of his life. We 
can infer from the fact of SiUtan Iltutmish suggesting Raziyya 
as his successor to the throne, that the monarch must have 
loved her tenderly, and looked after her education and training 
Avith great care and interest. The historians make a slight 
suggestion that Sultan ‘Ala-ud-thn Kbalji was not very happy 
with his wife which, according to them, accounts for his first 
raid into the distant Deccan, undertaken as a relief from his 
domestic miseries. Haji Dabir, however, narrates an amusing 
incident to prove that this inference was true.^ Prince Kbizr 
I^han, the son of ‘Ala-ud-(hn l£halji was extremely happy in 
the love of his second wife, Dewalrani. An autographed memoir 
of the Prince himself, giving the whole story of tWr romance 
and marriage, so Amir ^j^usrau tells us, is the basis of his famous 
poem Dewalrani Khizr IDtdn, which was published after the 
murder of the Prince and immortalises the love and tragic 
sufferings of the devoted couple. We get very little information 
on the subject until we come to the period of the Mughuls. 
Here wo get a closer view of life inside the royal haram. The 
memoirs of Babur and Gulbadan, as others of later days, dis¬ 
close to us a picture of happy domestic life with a strong tradition 
of affection and love which led many credulous travellers to 
believe in curious tales and scandals.^ 

As regards the organization of the royal haram : the reigning 
Sultan was the head of the whole royal family in an intimate 
and personal sense. All the members of the royal family, 
including his queens, were subject to his commands.* The 


Ravorty, 632 ; compare also the separate charitable establishment of 
the mother of Muhammad Taghluq—^K.R., II, 72. 

1 Compare Z.VV., II, for the interesting story, how ‘Ala-ud-dln 
Khalj! loved a mistress named Mahak which could not long be kept a 
secret from his wife and mother-in-law. Ho loved this mistress too 
deeply to give her up on any account. It happened by chance that once 
when the lovers were together, the daughter and mother-in-law came 
upon them. An ugly scene then issued. Probably the incomers be¬ 
laboured Mahak which led Ala-ud-din to rescue her forcibly from them. 
In doing so, he struck his wife, who, incidentally, was the daughter of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-din Khaljl, the reigning monarch. As a result of this 
unpleasantness, ‘Ala-ud-dln went to the Deccan. 

2 Compare G., 46, for the feeling of Gulbadan towards her brother 
Humayun when for the sake of greater security and repose she was 
separated from him and put under the stewardship of MIrza Kamr&n. 
Compare numerous other references in Gulbadan and Babur-nama. 

^ Compare ‘ Book of the Court % p. 65, for the legal position of an 
English queen consort: ‘ But in general, unless where the law has expressly 
declared her exempted, she (the Queen) is upon the same footing with her 
subjects, being to all intents and purposes the King’s subject and not 
his equal *. Compare i&td., pp. 80-1, how the * care and approbation of 
His Majesty’s grand-children, when grown up * was until 1718 a disputed 
question, when George I submitted it to the opinion of the Judges, which 
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'inmates of the haram and all members of the royal family sub¬ 
mitted regular petitions, whenever they wanted to approach 
the monarch on business, and carried out his orders faithfully. 
The inmates of the royal haram were assigned enclosed and 
well-guarded lodgings inside the palace. Suitable care was 
taken that the requirements of the parddh were scrupulously 
carried out. Their care and attendance was assigned to a 
class of confidential maids and eunuchs, together with hundreds 
of male and female servants and slaves for domestic service.^ 
' The royal haram was supervised from withiix by a regular hdkima 
or governess born of a noble family, and from without by a 
Khvdja-Sardi (the chief eunuch) whose office was considered as 
one of great trust and responsibility.^ The haram of the Mughal 
emperor Akbar had a regular staff of female inspectors and 
guards with a female store-keeper (called Aahrdf) who took 
charge of supphes and accounts. She annually submitted the 
audited account of the expenses ineurred during the year and 
an estimate of expenditure for the next. At night, female 
guards took charge of the building and of the security of the 
inmates from within; the Khvdja-Sardi stationed himself with 
his staff at the entrance, and the faithful Kajput guard patrolled 
the building.* In the kingdom of Malwa the haram developed 
into a miniature government with regular tirmies, arts and 
trades-women and a great bazaar; the King, the only male, 
decided disputes, and fixed salaries.^ 

3. Boynl Slaves (Bandagand-Khas). —We shall discuss the 
position of the slaves in the next section. Let us, however, 
note hero that slave-holding was a time-honoured institution 
throughout the Muslim world during the period and until recently, 
and every nobleman and respectable person kept a few slaves. 
The royal slaves (or Bandagdn-i-Khds) were (jonsiderable in 
niunber and international in their com]:x)sition, bound together 
by the bond of service and allegiance to a common master. 
Having no local connections or interests of their own, the 
Sultan could always rely on their faithfulness and devotion 
more than on that of other State officials and nobles. The 


brought about the enactment of the Royal Marriage Act some time 
later. Compare numerous references to petitions in Gulbadan. 

1 G., 18. 

2 Compare E.D., TII, 128, whore the office is translated €ks ‘ directress 
of female department ’. Note the fact that a daughter of Fakhr-ud-dln, 
the famous Kotwdl of Delhi, was the supervisor of the haram of Sultan 
Mu‘izz-iid-d!n Kaiqubad; for l^vaja-Sarai, see D.R., 101. Compare 
how the haram of ‘Ala-ud-dm was guarded in B., 274. 

A. A.I., 40; for parallel see Major, 32, the Vijayanagar haram arrange¬ 
ments. 

4 C.H.I, III, 362. Compare Tod, 1, 358, for Kajput haram (or 
BawdUi) and the skill that is required on the part of the chiefs to manage 
it: ‘ The government of the kingdom is but an amusement compared 
with such a task, for it is within the Rawala, that intrigue is enthroned 
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powers of the Sultan over them as master and king were absolute. 
He could kill them, give them away or dispose of them in any 
other way, as he thought fit.' In practice, however, the rela¬ 
tions between the Sultan and his slaves were anything but 
unpleasant and hardly gave an opportunity for the exercise of 
these extreme powers. On the other hand, the slaves were 
brought up almost as sons and confidantes, so that sometimes 
when the son of the Sultan was of doubtful capacity or was 
otherwise unfit to govern the kingdom, the slave of the monarch, 
who liad struggled in the school of adversity and experience, 
successfully guided the ship of State through troubled waters.* 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak, Iltutmish and Balban are three? outstanding 
examples of royal slaves who rose to power and came to the 
throne.® 

The number of royal slaves was usually very large. 
‘Ala-ud-(lin Khalji had 50,000 slaves; those of Muhammad 
Tughluq were so many in number that the Sultan set apart a 
day of the week to manumit some of them and to confer them 
in marriage.^ Firuz Tughluq was conspicuous for his solicitude 
towards his slaves. He encouraged the nobles of the realm to 
send slaves as annual tribute, for which a corresponding remis¬ 
sion w’as made to them from the treasury. From 50,000 under 
‘Ala-ud-din their number had risen to 200,000 luider Firuz. 
The Sultan settled some of them in various towns and fixed 
their salaries ; he employed others in us(‘ful arts and religious 
education; so that about 12,000 of them were craftsmen and 
masons, and about 40,000 followed the royal equipage.* Inci-. 
dentally, the slaves added to the growing Muslim population of 
India. 

The influence of the royal slaves on the State, in these 
circumstances, was bound to be considerable. They were 
associated with the monarch, the source of all power and privi¬ 
lege, in a more intimate sense than other people, and as such, 
they were exposed as much to danger, as they stood to gain, 

1 (yOinpare aa instance, 13., 273-4. 

2 Compare the fooling of Sultiin Muhammad bin Sarn of Ghur on 
the point ™T.F., I, 110; he bequeathed his whole kingdom to his slaves, 
who succeeded to the throne of Delhi as well, where a whole dynasty of 
slaves inilod for more than 60 years. 

Compare T.M. (II), 95 ; Kaverty, 603-4 and 802, for account. 

4 A., 268-72. For the employment of royal slaves in various crafts, 
Havell finds the cause in the previous emigration of Hindu craftsmen, on 
accoimt of Muslim invasion and the general insecurity of life (vide 
History of Aryan rule, 321). I have found no occasion to agree with this 
analysis. The number of craftsmen under ‘Ala-ud-din is estimated at 
70,000, out of whom 7,000 were masons and stone-workers who are 
reported to be so skilful in their work that they carried out the con¬ 
struction of a building in a fortnight at the longest (vide T.F., I, 217), 
It is difficult to account for this sudden emigration of the Hindu craftsmen 
from Hindustan, especially when the north-west frontier was always 
menaced by Mongol raiders. 
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from the royal association. As early as the reign of Sultan 
Raziyya the royal slaves made themselves felt. Under the 
successor of Firuz Tughluq their influence was decisive.^ They 
usually rose to the position of nobles, which will be treated in 
the next section. 

4. Astrologers, court-poets, musicians, etc ,—^The appoint¬ 
ment of astrologers at the court of ancient Hindu kings, and 
the credulity of Hindu monarchs are well known. The Muslim 
Sultans were not very different in this respect. Horoscopes 
were everywhere used, omens were taken, dreams were inter¬ 
preted, charms were resorted to; in fact, the Qur’an was not 
infrequently used in divining the issue of an imdertaking. In 
such circumstances even the minutest detail of royal life was 
regulated by the court astrologers and other masters of the 
occult and mysterious sciences. Hiunayiln, no mean student of 
the science of stars, was oven contemplating the construction of 
an observatory, thus forestalling the work of the distinguished 
scholar and founder of the Jaipur City, Raja Jai Singh. Astro¬ 
logy is by no means neglected at the present day either in Hindu 
or Muslim society.^ 

The court-poets and musicians were the brilliant assets of 
every court in India. Most of the Sultans could appreciate 
Persian poetry, and some of them could even improvise verses on 
occasion. The musicians wore equally necessary to sing choice 
versos, and the Sultans, in this respect, were only following an 
old Persian tradition.® The court-poets and musicians were 
similarly necessary for the Hindu court. Wo shall revert to the 
subject later. Similarly, there were numerous jesters, tricksters, 
buffoons, and clowns in every court.^ 

It is difficult to classify the nondescript class of persons 
who TV'cro always to be foimd in a court. They may be con¬ 
veniently termed royal favourites. The nature and composition 
of this class changed with every monarch; they could be low 
and uncultivated or, on the other hand, noble and refined 
according to the tastes of the monarch. For the time being 
their influence was supreme. The royal favourites were usually 
chosen from among the Muslims in the earher period of the 
Sultanat, but as time advanced, Hindus began to rise gradually 


^ Compare Ravorty, 635. 

2 Compare aa early reference in Raverty, 623, and B., 142; compare 
the many amusing stories of taking omens in the memoirs of Timur and 
B&bur. Compare the diary of Sultan Tipu (in India Office collection) 
which records his dreams and their interpretations. The accounts of , 
Huraayun are full of amusing stories of superstitious beliefs of every * 
variety. 

3 Compare Hiiart. 145-6, for Persian tradition and musical instruments 
which were also used in Hindustan. Compare Hasan Nizami for an 
early description of flute, mandoline, oboe, and harp. Compare Varthema, 
109. 

^ Compare a whole chapter in I.K.; also TarIkh-i-Ma*sumI, 64. 
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in the confidence of the monarch, until at last they changed 
the whole outlook of the Sultans.^ 

5. Courtiera (Nadim ).—By far the most important and 
interesting members of the staff of a Sultan were his Nadim 
or courtiers. Here we come across a class of refined and 
cultivated men which has left its mark on the manners and 
culture of Indian nobility even to the present day. The term 
Nadim^ strictly speaking, applies to the boon companions {ydr-i- 
ahardh) of a monarch but may be rendered ‘ courtiers ’ for want 
of a better term. Their principal occupation was the entertain¬ 
ment of the Sultan in his leisure hours by adding to the liveliness 
of his gaiety and pleasures ; some of them also accompanied the 
monarch almost everywhere, as companions and attendants. As 
a rule, they had no official position in the State, and as far as 
appears from the nicords, unless they were asked to give their 
opinion or were especially attached to the courtiers for con- 
sidtation, they could not speak to the Sultan on State affairs. 
Their proximity to the throne and the specially favourable 
opportunities of studying the humours and the personal weak¬ 
nesses of the despot, together with their subtlety and craftiness 
in influencing the will of their royal master, had, however, given 
them considerable power and influence in the kingdom.* 

The intellectual equipment of a Nadim was comprehensive. 
He combined in himself a variety of talent: he knew the niceties 
of sartorial equipment and personal decoration until it almost 
became a fine art: his conversation was in the (jhoioest language; 
his intellectual culture covered a variety of knowledge, namely,. 
the study of the chronicles, the Qur’an, poetry, folklore, together 
with some acquaintance with metaphysics and the occult and 
mystic elements of Islam. Finally, he was an accomplished 
player of chess and draughts and a fairly good player of some 
musical instruments. But above all these attainments, his 
great art consisted in putting the Sultan into good humour, by 
a careful study of his psychological reactions and his oddities 
and indiosyncrasies.* The Rajput Bhdts do not come up to the 
same standard of refinement and elegance as the Nadlma of 
the Sultan, although their stronger attachment to their masters, 


^ Compare Baverty, 635, for an example of their influence; compare 
the efforts of Fancham the Hindu favourite of *Ala-ud-dln in capturing 
DewalranI, D.B., 87; compare the influence of Khatria (a class distinct 
from Kshattriya caste) under the'Sayyids—^T.M.S., 456-7. 

2 Compare the estimate of Abu’l Fazl in A.A.I., 6 ; how, if they 
deviated from the path of rectitude, they could bring disaster on the 
whole world. Compare how Sultan Jalal-ud-din ]^aljl used to discuss 
questions of State policy with his nephew and courtier Ahmad Chap, 
in many places in BaranI; also the frank advice of Qazi Mugh!s-ud-dln 
to *Ala-ud<^dIn Khaljl; similarly, the advice of BaranI to Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlim, B. 395. ' 

2 Compare the remarks of Muhammad ‘Awfl on the point—J.H„ 

178. 
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and their greater courage on occasions, cannot be disputed. In 
the course of time, the royal courtiers degenerated into vile and 
mean flatterers and became discredited even in the e 3 ^es of 
their emplo 3 "(jrs.^ At the present day the term Nadlm (or 
Musahib) is in some waj" associated with sycophancy and a 
certain want of virile qualities. 

6. Household Staff. —Ajjart from his haram, his slaves and 
other attendants, and his courtiers, the Sultan employed a host 
of people to look after the protection of his person, his recreation 
and his domestic attendance in general. They were organized 
in separate departments under their own officers and supervisors 
who were all paid by the monarch from his personal funds and 
were directl^’^ responsible to him. Foremost among the needs 
of a monarch was that of personal protection.^ Two separate 
officers, the Snr-Jdnddr ami the Sar-Sildhddr, were charged 
with this, the former being the first in rank. The Sar-Jdriddr 
was the commander of the Imperial Bo(tyguarc1. He was a 
prominent nobleman of the realm and was paid a huge salary.® 
He commanded and supervised the life-guards, composed of the 
royal slaves, who w'ore conspicuous for their devotion and effi¬ 
ciency.* The Sar-Jdiiddr was responsible for the security ajid 
protection of tlie royal ijerson and had summarv^ powers in the 
execution of liis duties.^ The se(Jond officer, the Sar-SiWiddr, 
was the head of the Imperial armour-bearers. The ro^Rl sword 
w as in his keeping.^^ H is duties, on the w hole, w ere of a ceremonial 
nature, not unlike those of the bow-bearers of the Sassanian 
monarehs.^ 

Among other officials in charge of domestic attendance : 
The Sar-dhddr (the predecessor of the dftdbcM of the Mughals) 
looked after the washing and toilet Arrangements of the Sultan, 
and follow^cd him with his water keg (karautl) w hen the monarch 
W'ent out ® ; the Kharltaddr looked after the royal WTiting case ; 
the Tahwllddr, after the purse ® ; the Chdshnlglr (the predecessor 

1 Compare the contempt of Akbar for soino of the class—A.N.T., Sli). 

2 Compare the remarks of Balban on the ‘ vice, tcmjjtation, ainl 
greed ’ of the people and the necessity of taking full precautions for the 
security of the monarch, B. 80, 

8 Compare Uaverty, 730. Malik Saif-iid-dln was assigned 300,000 
Jitals for his maintenance allowance. 

* Compare the remark.s of F.J., 71, how of all the combatants on the 
day of battle, the royal slaves set the example of sacrifice and courage 
to the whole army and were ready to cast the»nselves in ‘ torrential 
rivers and flaming fires ’ without hesitation. 

5 Compai*e Raverty, 730, for the association of Sar-Jdnddr with 
bloodshed and torture. 

8 Compare I.K., TIT, 141. 

7 Compare Rawlinson, Five, etc.. Ill, 200 on the position of the bow- 
bearer of the ancient Sassanians who w'as privileged to stand immediately 
behind the monarch. 

* Compare B. (MS.), 15; compare Jauhar's tlescription of his function,, 
e.g. T.W., 130. 

® Compare K.R., II, 03. 
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of the Bakdiml of the Mughals) supervised the royal kitchen, 
and personally served and attended to the royal dinner, returning 
to the kitchen with the leavings ^; the Bar-Jdrnaddr took charge 
of the royal wardrobe and w'as resj)onsible for the sartorial 
equipment of the monarch *; the Tashtddr attended the Sultan 
with ewer and washing-basin and the Sdql-i-l^dfi with wines and 
other drinks ; the Mash'alddr similarly supervised the lighting 
arrangements of the palace, and the provision of lamps, candle¬ 
sticks, lamp-stands and candelabra,® etc. The number of the 
officials looking after every minute detail of domestic attendance 
is considerable, but these will suffice to give a fair idea.* All 
these functionaries had a regular staff of subordinates and 
menials to help them in the discharge of their duties. 

In enumerating the officials who looked after royal amuse¬ 
ments, I will confine myself in this place to those who supervised 
the royal stables of horses and elephants and the river boats. 
A description of amusements will follow later. The horse 
stables came imder the supervision of an eminent noble with 
the title of Amlr-l dl^ur or AJ^ur-hah (or, in plain Persian, 
Amir4-nstaha i-shdhl, Master of the royal stables) ; the elephant 
stables under that of a Shahna-i-inl (or Superintendent of the 
royal elephants). The salary of the latter under Muhammad 
TughliK[ was equal to ‘ the income of a big province like 
Traq Tlie number of animals in the stables may be judged 
from the fact tluat Sher Shah employed 3,400 horses for royal 
postal communications in the kingdom, and maintained about 
5,000 elej)hants on an average.® There was a separate officer, 
witli the title of Bhahnad-bahr-o-kashtl (or Superintendent of 
rivers and royal boats) to look after river picnics and the passage 
of armies over the rivers, as the occasion demanded.^ 

1 For Mughal Comptroller of the royal kitchoii, Beveridge, IT, 5-11; 
a description of tho duties of Chdshmgtr in K.K,, II. 6.‘1. 

2 Compare ibid., 82. 

3 Compare Raverty, 745, for a mention of ihoso three ollicials. 

^ Compare A., 271-2, 3.*18 ; B., .557 ; and Q.S., 145, for some other 
officials : tho '‘Itr-ddr (Perfurno keeper), the Chatr-ddr (Royal parasol 
keeper), tho Sham^ddr (Keeper of candles), and the Pardaddr (Keeper of 
tho royal canopy or royal curtain). 

6 Compare Q., 67 ; Ravorty, 757. For the emoluments of tho Sliahna-i- 
jnlf Notices, etc., 202. 

® Compare the account of T.S.S., 74. 

7 Compare Raverty, 757. Radhakurnatl Mukerji has midorstood 
duties connected with this officer'to indicate maritime activity in the 
early Muslim period. I have, however, failed to trace any special signi¬ 
ficance of this officer to connect him with maritime activity during the 
period. He helped the conveyance of rf)yal troops over the rivers and 
supervised the bridges. Both functions were subordinate to the military 
operations on land, and can hardly be interpreted to imply any maritime 
significance. See ‘ A history of Indian Shipping and Maritime activity \ 
p. 189. Tho original text of BaranI (B., 86-88) says nothing of a naval 
expedition against Tughral. It only mentions the crossing of the river in 
‘ Bajaras ’. 
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7. KdrkjMnaa ,—^The supplies of these officials and of their 
respective departments were provided by the royal stores or 
kdrl^naSf a system which was also probably borrowed from 
Persia.' Besides the supplies for these and other officials, 
the kdrl^dnas maintained separate sections for the supply of 
royal standards (the ^ alaml^na) and the care of the royal 
library (kitdb^dna) and the gong and chronometer {qhariydU 
!^na), the jewel house (jawahirl^dna) and the royal pastures. 
The kdrl^dnas looked after the provisioning of the royal stables 
and the supervision of the royal buildings, for which they 
maintained a whole army of masons and architects. Finally 
they undertook to supply the menial attendance and the domestic 
service for the palaces and other royal buildings. The enumera¬ 
tion, however, is by no means complete. These kdrManas 
were under the charge of a distinguished noble who was assisted 
by other subordinate superintendents (mulasarrifs), who were 
themselves nobles of rank and were appointed dyrectly by the 
Sultan. All of them were paid very high salaries, and the 
charge of a store was considered quite as remunerative as the 
governorsliip of a big town like Multan.^ 

8. (Wown lands (or Milk). —To maintain all these establish¬ 
ments, the resources of the Sultan were almost unlimited. 
Apart from the treasures of gold and silver, the Sultan was the 
biggest landholder in the kingdom ; in fact, the only one whose 
property had an undisputed legal basis. He could choose the 
most fertile tracts of land and employ the resources of the w hole 
State to enhance their productive capacity. A separate staff of 
officers was employed to administer his private lands. We shall 
revert to this subject in another place.® 

To form an opinion about the Sultan’s private establish¬ 
ments and the nature of his occupations, let us see w’hat the 
Masdlik-ul-absdr has to say about Muhammad Tughluq. ‘ At 
the cost of this prince’, says the author, ‘ there are maintained 
1,200 physicians; 10,000 falconers who ride on horseback and 
carry birds trained for liawking; 300 beaters go in front and 
put up the game ; 3,000 dealers in articles required for hawking 
accompany him when he goes out hunting; 500 table com¬ 
panions dine with him. He supports 1,200 musicians excluding 
his slave musicians to the number of 1,000 who are more espe¬ 
cially charged wdth the teaching of music, and 1,000 poets 
of the three languages, Arabic, Persian and Indian (meaning 


1 Compare Hiiart, 96, for ancient Persia, 
i A., 271-272, 338-339. 

3 Compare A., 130, for the anxiety of Firuz Tughluq in looking after 
his irrigation canals and the imposition of the new irrigation tax {hdaU^ 
i-ahurb). The Sultan also colonized some waste lands in the kingdom, 
the taxes and revenues of which also went to swell the royal coffers and 
were partly spent on charitable endowments. For .the increased produce, 
section IV. 
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some Prakrit). A repast is served at which 20,000 men are 
present—Kb^ns* Maliks, Amirs, Sipahsalars, and other officers. 
At his private meals, i.e. at dinner and supper, the Sultan 
receives learned lawyers to the number of 200, who share meals 
with him and converse with him upon learned topics’. According 
to one informant who based his account on the report of the royal 
cook, 2,500 oxen, 2,000 sheep, and other animals and birds were 
daily slaughtered for the supplies of the royal kitchen.^ 

B. The Sultan as a Public Person, 

The dignity of a monarch has always been his first concern. 
The demands of royal dignity were immeasurably increased by 
its supposed divine origin and the new conception of the 
Sultanate. The monarch at Delhi scrupulously copied his 
Sassanian predecessors in Persia, whoso love of luxury and 
ostentation was phenomenal.^ It was all the more necessary 
in a foreign country where the State had no better sanction than 
the awe and fear it could inspire in the hearts of the people 
by the gorgeous display of its pomp and power and through the 
glorious surroundings of the Sultan. There are numerous 
examples on record, of the terror which the presence and 
appearance of a monarch inspired among his enemies. In fact, 
it was firmly believed that if the personality of a monarch did 
not succeed in inspiring people with awe and fear, he was 
better fitted to lead a Tuman (10,000 troops) or at best 
to govern a minor province, than to rule over a kingdom.® 


1 Compare E.D., III, 578-680; and Notices, etc., which translates 
Malik as * le roi \ 

2 Compare S., Ill, 499, for Occleve’s advices on tho ‘ dignitee of a 
kyng ’ in Perfect Prince : compare a description of Hortnuzd IV by 
Theophylactus in Huart, 144-147: ‘ His tiara was of gold, adorned with 
precious stones. The C€u*buncles set in it gave off a dazzling brilliance, 
and the rows of pearls all round it mingled their shimmering light with 
the loveliness of the emeralds ; so the eye was as it were petrified in wonder 
that could never have its fill ’. Again, in the paleM^e at Ctesiphon : ‘ The 
front adorned with notches, h€is no windows : there wero a hundred and 
fifty openings in the roof, five or six inches in diameter, which allowed a 
mysterious light to filter in. The throne stood at the end of the hall 
and when the curtain w€is drawn back, the King splendidly clad, seated 
on his throne, wearing on his head the heavy bejewelled tiara, which was 
attciched to a golden chain hanging from the ceiling to take the weight, 
presented such a marvellous specl^le that the man who saw it for the 
first time involuntarily fell on his knees ’. 

2 Compare B., 35. Compare also ibid,^ 33, for the public audience 
of Sultan Badban and how some of the envoys and Hindu vassals, who 
were conducted to the throne for the first time for presentation, trembled 
and fainted in the presence of the Sultan. The reports of these pageants 
had a salutauy moral effect on the discontented elements in the kingdom. 
Compare ^so Ibn Batuta, K.R., II, 70, how a very large number of 
Afgh&n rebels fled away in terror and dismay when Muhammad Tughluq 
suddenly appeared on them with a small body of retainers. Compare 
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In view of these considerations, a number of prerogatives were 
reserved for the Sultan, namely, the royal titles, the Khutbay 
and the Sikka^ and certain other symbols to distinguish him 
from all other people of the realm. He hardly ever appeared 
before the people except in court or when he gave audience to 
the public, or led an army or went out for the chase ; in every 
case, he was accompanied by a grand procession and surrounded 
w’ith splendour and glory. 

1. The Titles. —The royal title which signified the full and 
undisputed powers of the monarch was that of the Sultan. 
.The Sayyids who established themselves after the invasion of 
Timur, assumed the titles of Rdydt-i-A'ld and Masnad-i-"All} 
Sher Shah assumed the title of Hazrat4-A'ld as soon as the 
various clans of Afghans in India submitted to his leadership; 
but when he felt himself powerful enough, he adopted the title 
of ‘ Sultan ’ to signify his assumption of full sovereign powers.^ 
Apart from his royal title, the monarch adopted some other 
titles which indicated his religious leadership of the IMuslim 
community, to which reference has been made earlier. When 
people conversied with him they used to address him as 
Khuddvand-i-^Alam (Master of the World), and prefaced their 
remarks with a short prayer for his long life or for the security 
of his kingdom.® 

2. Khutba and Sikka. —The overt acts of sovereignty, which 
announced the advent of a Sultan to the throne, included the 
recitation of the public surmon {Khutba) in the name of the 
aspirant to the throne, and the issue of money bearuig his 
superscription, or what were commonly known as the ceremonies 
of Khutba and Sikka respectively.* Numismatic announcements 
were also made to commemorate an important victory. Both 
of them were exclusively reserved for the monarch. The minor 
dynasties which broke away from Delhi followed the same 
tradition.® 

3. Symbols of Royalty. 

(a) Crown and Throne. —The crown of the Sultans of Delhi 
differed from that of the Persians and the Ohaznawids in as much 


also MacauUHe, 1, 20, for the view of Nanak. According to him a monarch 
was one who was guarded by lances, for whom bands played, who sat 
on a throne and was an object of salutation. Compare Arnold, 28, for 
the appearance of the executioner by the side of a Caliph, with the 
transfer of the seat of government from Madina to Baghdad. 

I M.T., 285. 2 T.S.S., 34. 8 Compare K.B., II, 9. 

♦ Compare E. Thomas, 1. Compare ihid.y 190, the amusing instance 
of SSultaiL Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq issuing his coin with an obsolete reverse 
stamp for want of a suitable die for immediate use, which only indicates 
the supreme importance that was attached to the numismatic proclama¬ 
tion of a monarch. Compare ibid.y 73, for numismatic proclamation of a 
victory. 

8 Compare T.S.S., 3, for these * mastem of Khutba and Sikka ’; com¬ 
pare also Vambory, 53. 
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as it was meant to be worn as a head-gear, and was not a mere 
decoration. It was studded with jewels, was round in shape 
but loose and bulging out above the forehead.^ Prince Huma- 
yun made certain improvements in the form and design of the 
crown ; he made models of his improved patterns and presented 
them to his father, the Mughal Emperor Babur.* No details 
are, however, given. 

The throne was made of wood and plated with gold. It 
was sqLuare in shape, resting on four feet.® The traditional 
Hindu throne was nine-storeyed in height but the idea does not 
appear to have found favour with the Sultans. Instead of the 
additional storeys for enhancing the splendour of a throne, the 
♦Sultans surrounded it with rich canopies, which will be referred 
to later. 

(6) Chatr and Durhdsh ,—Next in importance were the royal 
parasol (Chair) and the royal baton (Durhdsh) which wore also 
regarded as symbols of royal power.^ The colour and design 
of the royal parasol suited the personal taste of a monarch.*^ 
Muhammad Tughluq followed the Abbasid example in using 
a black parasol. A large Awma, ‘ the protector of Persian kings 
M as usually worked on a parasol in gold and shaded the monarch 
under its wings as an auspicious omen.® 

Nobody except the Sultan could use the Chatr as a matter 
of right unless so delegated or authorized by the reigning 
sovereign. Such distinguished favours v^ere limited to very 
few persons, who were usually of royal blood and in most cases, 
heirs-apparent to the throne.^ Even in such cases where more 


1 Q.S., 142. 52 Compare A.N.I., 260-1. 

3 Compare Q.S., 143 ; compare Hindu throne, I\ (hin), 623. 

* For example, Kaverty, 607. 

5 Jalal-ud-din used red paraeols for public audiencoR, but 

put away this ‘ symbol of wrath ’ on other occasions, when ho preferred 
to use white parasols {vide D.H., 67; K.K., 883: T.F.I., 154). Earlier, 
Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-dm Kaiqubad used parasols of different colours on 
<lifEercnt occasions--black, rod, white, green, and pink. His parasol was 
also fringed with pearls {vide Q.S., 20, 67). 

T may note in this connection that Kaverty's rendering of the term 
rliatr as ‘ canopy ’ is incorrect. The original term ‘ chatr ’ occurs in many 
places, among others in Tabaffot-i-Ndsiri^ (Mfci.), 178, and can hardly lie 
rendered otherwise than as ‘parasol'. The <emi ‘canopy' is more 
appropriate for Sayabdn. ‘ The parasolas Kawlinson remarks, ‘ which 
has always been in the east a mark of dignity, seems in Persia, as in As¬ 
syria, to have liceri confined either by law or usage to the King (Five, 
etc. etc., HI, 206). Compare also Temple’s note on p. 210 in ‘ Lalla ’ 
on the use of ‘ Chowrie and Umbrella * among Hindus. Compare also 
A.M., 766. 

fl Compare K.F., 29; Q., 99; Q.S., 67 ; B.M. MS., 1858, 102, for 
hutnd. For the description of a humd, Huart, 8, ‘ The Humd is a species 
of the Persian vulture {gypo Jvlvus) known as the bearded vulture or 
lamraergeyer *. 

7 Compare B., 428, for Balban's appointing prince Muhammad heir 
to the throne and permitting him the use of (Jhatr and Durhdeh, Bughra 
KMa succeeds to this privilege of his elder brother on the death of the 
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than one parasol was used by royal permission, a distinction 
was maintained between the parasol of the monarch and that 
of others, so that the possibility of confusion between the two 
parasols was removed.^ 

The Indian durbdsh, like its Persian predecessor, was a 
wooden staff branching at the top and plated with gold * It 
was used to keep common people at a distance from the monarch, 
The Hindu symbol was the Morchal (or Chauri) which was 
used to keep away the flies from the royal person. It appears 
that the durhdah in Hindustan was modified to serve the purpose 
of the Hindu morchal also.® 

(c) Sdyabdn, Nanbat, and 'Alarn, —The use of a red canopy 
of state (or sdyabdn), of the triple band (navAat), and the royal 
standards (^alams) was similarly the privilege of a monarch.- 
Nobody could use them unless specially permitted by the Sultan 
as a conspicuous favour.* This indulgence, too, was withdrawn 
at a later date when the Afghan nobles began to misuse the 
favours of the Sur Sultans. Salim Shah, for instance, made an 
explicit rule that the red canopy was not to be used by any 
noble under any circumstances.® 

Similarly naubat (or the royal band) was an old Persian 
and Hindu tradition. The royal band was composed of a 


latter. But when hin own son Kaiqubad suecoeds to tho throne of 
Delhi, the father has to make a petition for the retention of the privilege 
of using the ‘ white parasol ’ which, as he admitted, belonged to his 
son * in his capacity as the Sultan of Delhi E^iqubad acceded to tho 
request of Bughra l^an which gave him peculiar satisfaction {vide 
Q.S., 146; B. 92). Compare 33, for the permission given to tho 

Raja of Chitor to retain the use of tho ‘ blue parasol ’ as a vassal of ‘Ala- 
ud-d!n IDialji. Compare also (ibid,) the gift of many royal symbols— 
parasol, durbdsh, elephants, and ^alams or royal standards to J^izr Khan, 
the eldest son of ‘Ala-ud-din Khaljl, by his father on his appointment 
as the Viceroy of tho Sultan of IDelhi in Bajputima. But when tho same 
Prince was in disgrace at a later date through the machinations of Malik 
E[&fur, these distinctions were snatched away from him without ceremony 
(vide D.R., 240). 

1 Compare tho remark of ‘Afif, A., 108. 

2 The durhdah, according to Raverty, was a kind of spoar with tA%o 
horns and branches, the wooden staff of which used to be studded with 
jewels and omeunented with gold and silver. This used to be carried 
before the sovereign when he issued forth, in order that people perceiving 
it from a distance might know that tho king was coming and that they 
might mako way for him by standing on one side (Ravorty, note, 
p. 607). 

3 Compare Khusrau who describes the ‘ durhdah ’ as a fly-eating 
monster (vide Q.ST, 60). 

4 .Compare, for instance, tho permission to use a red canopy given 
by Sultan lltutmish to Malik Nasir-ud-din on tho latter's appointment 
to tho governorship of Bengal (vide Raverty, 630), the permission given 
tc» Malik Kafur to use the red canopy in the Deccan as the representative 
of the Sultan of Delhi (vide B., 334) and a similar permission to Prince 
Fath !l^an by Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq as his representative in Delhi 
during the latter's absence in Bengal (vide T.M.S., 404). 

Compare Elliot, 404. 
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variety of instruments—trumpets, drums, flageolets, fifes, etc., 
and was played at stated times in the palace.^ In exceptional 
cases the Sultan allowed others the use of kettle-drums, provided 
their use was limited only to occasions when the distinguished 
person so favoured was travelling in the country. He could 
not use them in town.^ 

The 'alarm or royal standards were carried with the royal 
procession on both sides of the monarch. They bore the emblem 
of ‘ fish and crescent Apart from standards, certain other 
niahdns or royal emblems were also carried with the royal 
procession.^ 

(d) Elephants and hoards of Bullion .—The far-sightedness 
and wisdom of the Sultans is shown in making the possession of 
elephants and of hoards of gold and silver illegal unless they 
themselves allowed somebody their limited use, as a special 
favour. The elephants were most useful instruments in war 
and though the Muslims had shown their comparative ineffec¬ 
tiveness against well-trained horses, the elephants were by no 
means to be despised in warfare. No words are needed to 
explain the omnipotent power of gold and silver (which Barani 
aptly describes as qdzi-ul-hdjdt, vide f.j., 75). Once a person 
secured the necessary number of elephants and the suitable 
quantity of gold, it did not take him very long to employ skilful 
soldiers, and to persuade the common people to accept him as 
their monarch, thus eventually superseding the reigning Sultan.*^ 
Klephants and gold were usually reservtjd for the sovereign 
among the Hindus as well as among the Muslims. It was only 
at a much later date that the gift of elephants became popular 
with the Sultans of Delhi.® The neighbourhood of Kalpi and 


1 Compare the Persian tradition in Hiiart, 14o-(); compare P. (hin), 
196, for the Hindu tradition, which mentions a constant playing of the 
band at the palace. The Rajputs were specially fond of musical instru¬ 
ments being ])layed when they were dining. The musical instruments 
montioiicd are }iaqqdra, shahudi, karndi, tural, and jhmij (vide P., 
Urdu edition, 421). 

2 Compare K.R,, 1, 107, for the amusing instance of the Naqib of 
Baghdad, who visited India and ignorant of this tradition, had his drums 
beaten in Dellii which annoyed Muhammad Tughluq a great deal. 

3 Compare Q.S., 6:i, for this emblem. Minhaj Siraj mentions the 
gift of ‘ the morning fish ’ (Mdhl-i-Svbhl) from the Sultan to the author 
(vide Raverty, 1294). The author of the Mcutdlih-ul-abadr was informed 
that the royal emblem was ‘ a golden dragon ’ (vide Notices, 188). I 
adhere to the voreion of Amir l&usrau in holding to the opinion that 
it was the emblem of the fish and the crescent. 

* For fiishdns, compare the giant kettle-drums of Firuz Shah Tughluq 
which were ceuried on both sides of the royal procession and were visible 
from a distance (vide A., 369-70). For the nishdwt of his predecessor 
Muhammad Tughluq, compare K.R., II, 82. 

* Compare the remarks of Barani, B., 83. 

® Compare, ibid., 92, how Balbon edter the suppression of the rebellion 
of Tughral in Bengal makes a gift of the whole of the reboPs property to 
his son (who succeeds him as the Governor of Bengal) except the elephants 
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the province of Orissa were the favourite haunts of the wild 
elephants, and a number of villages near Manikpur (U.P.) 
followed the profession of catching and presenting them to the 
royal stables.^ The elephants were usually brought before the 
monarch every day to offer their salutations with ceremony * 

The tradition of hoarding treasure was very old in India. 
Every Hindu ruler scrupulously preserved what his predecessor 
had bequeathed to him, accumulated treasures of his own during 
his reign, and left this added wealth to his successor, which 
grew into fabulous quantities and was usually expropriated by a 
foreign invader.® These royal treasures and the hoards in 
the temples provided an irresistible temptation to the greedy and 
strong Muslim invader from the North-west. The tradition 
remained unaltered during the Muslim period and curiously 
enough was also scrupulously observed by the Muslim Sultans.^ 
The reasons for hoar^ng gold were clear. The gold bullion was 
handy to convey anywhere in times of insecuriiy and danger, 
and useful in periods of famine or other national calamities. 
With the help of treasure a monarch could not only maintain 
his rule over people, but could also rescue himself and them from 
difficulties and ffisasters.® The only unfortunate monarch who 
showed indulgence in matters of hoarding treasures for himself 
and in prohibiting hoarding on the part of others, and permitted 
his nephew to appropriate part of the Deccan treasures, lost his 
life and throne by neglecting this commonsense rule of practice 
and hallowed royal tradition of ancient date. 

The Court. 

1. The. Court (or Bar ).—The custom of holding courts (or 
what is now popularly termed darbdr) is very ancient among the 

and the treasure of gold. Compare D.K., 64, for the fact that before 
Sultan "Ala-iid-d!n K^lji no person of the rank of an amtr had kept an 
elephant. The exceptional case of Malik Ikhtyar-ud-din, the deputy of 
Bahram Shah, who stationed an elephant at the entrance of his residence 
(vide Raverty, 650), does not come within the prohibition, and was further 
resented by other nobles. Firuz Tughluq made a special gift of six 
elephants to his brother, the Naib Barbak, who was so delighted with the 
honour that whenever he called for a royal audience the animals used to 
come in front of him in a procession (vide A., 429). For the Hindu 
custom, compare T.F., I, 107 ; J.H., 340. The white elephant was a rare 
possession. Compare Barbosa, II, 115, for parallel. 

1 Compare B&bur's observations, B.N., 250. 

s Compare Barbosa, 109. 

3 For the Hindu custom of hoarding treasures, compare Yule, II, 
339*40: Varthema, 156. 

^ For the Muslim hoards, read the interesting account of Bengal 
treasure in B.N., 247; of Champanlr treasure in T.W., 7; of Agra 
treasures of Lodls in G., 12. 

5 Compare B., 147, for the ewivico of Bughra Kh&n to Sultan Mu*izz- 
ud-d!n Kaiqub&d warning him against an evil hour and asking him not 
to forget the hoarding of gold. 
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royal traditions of Persia and came to be established in 
Hindustan within the first thirty years of Muslim rule.^ The 
Sultans of Delhi held the Bar on a number of public occasions, 
namely, to welcome an envoy or a distinguished guest, to 
announce the coronation of a monarch or to commemorate the 
event every year, to celebrate the birthday of the Sultan, to 
accept the nazrs and niadra (to be explained shortly) from his 
subjects and on a number of other social and religious festivals. 
This is by no means a complete list, for extraordinary convoca¬ 
tions were also held to celebrate all kinds of events, for instance, 
a victory, the marriage of a member of the royal family or the 
birth of a prince or princess. When a foreign envoy was 
welcomed in open court, no measures were neglected in im¬ 
pressing the visitor with the glory and magnificence of the 
State. The Sultan or his chief minister personally supervised 
the details of the reception. The monarch or one of his sons, 
or at least a distinguished noble, personally conducted the 
visitor to the court where he was received with much pomp and 
ceremony.^ The coronation durbdra were more solemn than 
formal. Sometimes before the public ceremony of crowning, 
baVat (or the oath of allegiance) for a new Sultan was taken from 
the judicial functionaries {Sctdra), the nobles, the theologians 
and the Sayyids, in a private gathering without much ceremony. 
Everyone quietly approached the Sultan (who was seated on the 
throne), kissed ^s hand, congratulated him on his accession, and 
offered his homage. A public audience for the public and 
general oath {Bai'at4-'dm) was then held somewhat later with 
full ceremonies and display. Suitable gifts for charity were 
distributed to mark the occasion, prisoners were released, and a 
general spirit of happiness, gaiety, and cheerfulness prevailed in 
the country. Every year afterwards, a darbdr was held to 
commemorate the day of coronation. Before or after the darbdr 
the royal procession with caparisoned horses and elephants, 
with guards and retainers in rich and glittering costumes, and 
the nobles and officials in full and gaudy splendour, passed 
through the capital. In the darbdr the oath of allegiance was 
renewed, ruizra (or JMdimdla) were offered to the Sultan who 
gave suitable gifts in return, and the usual lavish sums were 
given away for charities.® Other darbdra to celebrate certain 
social and religious festivals were more magnificent than formal 
or solemn. These are characteristically termed the Jaahn darbdra 
for their greater gaiety, and will be described elsewhere.* The 
Nau-ruz, or the Persian spring festival, in particular, was 


^ Compare B., 54. 

2 Compare, for instance, the visit of the envoy of Hulagu to the court 
of Sultan Nasir-ud-dln Mahmud; compare Vambery, 47, for the reception 
of SidI ‘All Reis by Huma 3 nin in court; also A.N.. I, 325. 

2 Compare, for instance, Raverty, 675, for a description. 

^ A., 278. 
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celebrated with great enthusiasm. The religious occasions 
were marked more for a display of the pomp and grandeur of 
the State than for any religious or spiritual observances. For 
instance, on ^Id days a big procession of elephants, all draped in 
gorgeous silks and glittering ornaments, was formed to convey 
the Sultan and the religious and judicial functionaries, dis¬ 
tinguished foreign visitors and the nobles to the 'Id mosque for 
prayers. A State banquet was held in the evening and all kinds 
of amusements and rejoicings were provided. When the usual 
darbdr with the familiar features of Tiazr and bai'at w'as held, 
the court-poets were conspicuous for reciting especially com¬ 
posed eulogies.^ More will be said about these festivals in 
speaking of amusements later. 

2. The Court Etiquette .—^All these court celebrations and 
other official ceremonies were observed with special regard for 
forms and rules of behaviour. The rank and position of every¬ 
one, their dress and appearance, the various rules of behaviour and 
the ceremonies of presentation to the monarch were duly observed 
in all their elaborate details. As a rule, the nobles and the 
grandees attended in person ; but if anyone absented himself for 
some imavoidable reason, his place was taken by a vaMl oi* 
representative.® Special rows were assigned to the nobles 
according to their rank, and seats were provided even for their 
retainers in court. A special court dress was prescribed for all 
those who attended the darbdr. The Sultan wore his royal 
robes and the nobles the or the dress of honour, which 

comprised a tunic of brocade, i tartar cap, a white belt and a 
waistband of gold. Those of the nobles who were not favoured 
with a robe of honour put on a fur coat and a fur cap ; the 
tunic and cloak of everyday wear wore to be avoided in every 
case, and their use was looked upon as a grave impropriety.® 
The court officials who will be described shortly functioned in 
their official costumes together with other emblems of office. 
The Wazir or some other responsible official personally supervised 
the observance of all these regulations. A special steward 
(called the Shahna-i-bdr) was appointed to see that the pro¬ 
visions of behaviour and forms of presentation wore scrupulously 
observed. As a result, the spectacle of the open court looked 
like ‘ the assemblage of the luminaries in a clear moon-lit night 


1 CompHi'e K.U., II, ; Q.S., 57 ; B. 43, for a description of the 
royal observance of ^Ids ; compare K.K., 244, for a famous eulogy of 
Amlv Khusrau composed for the occasion. 

2 T.M.S., 9. 

*•* Compare the observations of ‘Afif, A., 279. 

4 Compare, fori instance, the reception of the envoy of Hulagu under 
Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud when in tho figurative language of the 
chronicler tho Sultan looked os ‘ a sun from the fourth heaven ’, Ulugh lOian 
Balban as' a shining moon the maliks * like unto revolving pl^iets' and the 
Turkish pages of the Sultan ‘ like imto- stars inmunerable ’—Raverty, 858^ 
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Before the ceremonies of presentation commenced, the 
nobles, officials, and other persons who assisted the Sultan stood 
in rows on two sides in front of the Sultan, with their hands 
folded on their breasts.^ The main ceremony of presentation 
comprised what were termed the komish and the TasHm under 
the Mughals. They can bettor be described than defined. The 
person to be presented to the monarch was introduced to the 
hall of audience by an official called the Bdrbak, who led him 
to a spot at some distance in front of the monarch. Here ho 
first bowed his forehead to the ground and then advanced 
towards the throne, making low obeisance three times at 
intervals, guided in choosing the moment for obeisance by the 
solemn cries of the Naqib and his pursuivants, which will be 
described later. This is what was called the shart-i-zarnw-bos 
or ‘ the ground-kissing ceremony Tf the person presented 
was especially privileged to approach the royal persoji (which 
was very cxcjcptional, the privilege being confined to those above 
the rank of a Sipahsdldr)^ he was thoroughly searched before 
his entry into the hall of audience.* Approaching the monarch, 
he prostrated himself at the royal fei^t; the visitor then remained 
staiiding with bowed head irrespective of rank and position, and 
addressed the Sultan in especially chosen language indicative of 
his extreme humility and deex) devotion. There he presented 
his nazr. If he was of exceptional distinction, the Sultan 
perhaps condescended to take him by the hand, or even embraced 
him and touched his offerings with his royal fingers, which 
greatly eased his agitated mind.^ This was about the most 
intimate public experience anyone could have of the great 
Sultans of Delhi. By rules of public behaviour, the Sultan 
remained hidden and inaccessible even to the highest dignitaries 
of the court.^ in some cases the position was very embarrassing 
and annoying to both parties, and two instances are of historical 
interest. When Bughra Kban was presented to his own son, 
Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din Kaiqubad, the reigning monarch of Delhi 
and was engaged in duly carrying out all the State ceremonies 


' Compuro T.kS.S., 47 ; A.N., T, 150. 

2 Compare how Jam 8aif-ud-dfn had to take lessons before presenta¬ 
tion to Finiz Tughluq. A., 248; compare A.A., I, 156, for Mughal pre¬ 
cedent. 

3 Compare K.U., I, 213, for the presentation of Ibn Batuta to the 
Emperor of Constantinople; compare Notices, etc., 182. 

4 Compare K.R., II, 35. 

6 Compare the proud remark of Sultan Balban that he never 
addressed a person of low birth on terms of familiarity all his life as a 
king. His own slaves and attendants had never seen him except in full 
dress—B., 33 ; compare also his advice to his son Muhammad, ibid., 75; 
compare ibid., 142 for the remarks of Bughra Khan in defence of the 
royal dignity of his own son and the etiquette o? the court. Compare 
Raverty, 805, for an amusing story of the tutor of a prince who subjected 
his royal pupil to tho same undignified and uncomfortable exercises as 
other people had to undergo when they were presented to a monarch. 
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of presentation, so humiliating to the feelings of a father, the 
reserve of the Sultan finally gave way and he forcibly lifted his 
father and seated him on the throne beside him. Similarly, 
when once Kamran IVlirza, the rebel brother of Humayun, W'as 
presented to the Mughal Emperor after his surrender and carried 
out all the provisions of court etiquette, the patience and 
reserve of Humayun broke down. He asked Kamran to 
embrace him a second time ‘ as a brother ’ when he broke into 
tears of joy and fraternal love.^ The provincial dynasties 
adopted similar court etiquette in their kingdoms.^ Though no 
detailed account is available of the Hindu courts, it may be 
safely assumed that the dignity of the royal person was as 
strictly guarded there as under the Sultanat, and probably the 
rules of behaviour of the court were elaborated on similar lines.® 
The Mughal Emperor Akbar did not alter or improve upon the 
existing code of court ceremonials to any considerable degree.* 

It may be noted m passing that the whole atmosphere 
of the Court of the Sultan was highly artificial, and reveals any 
but a virile and healthy environment. In some cases the dignity 
and the majesty that ‘ doth hedge a crown ’ was carried to 
extremely ridiculous lengths. The instance of a Sultan has 
been noted who signed away the land of Isfahan to a visiting 
merchant, and the courtiers had not the courage to tell him that 
the town of Isfahan was not in his dominions or even in that of 
the Sultan of Delhi. Another amusing instance comes from 
Mughal history. When Humayun agreed to negotiate with 
Sher Shah on the eve of the battle of Chausa, he was fully 
cognisant of the power and stronger position of the Afghan 
rebel. He therefore agreed to grant him Bengal as his Jdgir, 
provided he retired from his strategic position and further 
agreed to be pursued by the royal army, thus giving to his 
(Sher Shah’s) feigned retreat an appearance of defeat.** Sher 
Shah broke the whole farce by chasing the Mughal Emperor out 
of Hindustan and as Humayun remonstrate later, exposed 
Ids extremely mean and greedy nature by refusing to agree 
oven to the possession of the Piuijab under the dominion of the 
latter. 

Nazr and Nisdr Ceremonies ,—^Reference may be made in 
this connection to two ceremonies which usually occiu in any 


1A.N.,I,281. 

2 Compare the statement of Babur in B„ 334, that the envoy who 
came to his court from Bengal performed the ceremonies of presentation 
according to the accepted code of behaviour of a court. 

3 Compare P. (hin), 241, for the instructive story of a dancing girl 
who was killed on the spot for no greater crime than turning her back by 
chance on the Raja while performing a dance for his entertainment. 

* Compare A.A.. I, 155-156. 

6 Compare the account of T.S.S., 44 : compare Gulbadan for her 
version. 
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description of a darbar and in several other official functions. 
The nazr (also termed l^idmatl) wslb a symbolic present of any 
value offered to a sovereign with appropriate forms, to signify 
the allegiance and loyalty of the person offering it. All persons 
who were presented to the Sult5.n for the first time gave him a 
nazr or an offering, and continued to do the same on other 
prescribed occasions as long as they were employed by or were 
dii*eotly connected with him. The value of the offering wliich 
ranged from the present of a cocoanut to that of precious jewels, 
was not material to the offer.^ The Sultan usually responded 
with a gift of greater value though no return was necessary on 
his part. This tradition of nazrs and return gifts became so 
well established by the time of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq 
that people began to trade on it and made profit out of the 
transaction. They used to advance large sums of money to 
persons who were about to be presented to the monarch wherewith 
to buy articles of nazr, and then shared in the profits which 
accrued from the return gift of the Sultan.® 

The nisdr was a ceremony of somewhat different import, 
having probably originated in the superstition of ‘ the evil eye 
and resembling the Hindu custom of utdrd and the ceremony of 
Aril to-day. It consisted in taking platefuls of gold and silver 
coins or other precious jewels, and scattering them to the 
crowd of indigent and poor or to any other assemblage, after 
being passed over the head of the monarch a number of times. 
Several occasions, for instance, those of the convocation of a 
darbar, the entry of the Sultan into the capital after a victory, 
the peaceful and successful conclusion of delicate negotiations, 
and other unusual moments were carefully watched and the evil 
influence of the sinister spirits was evaded through many 
devices, among others, through offering nisdr for the person of 
the monarch. Similarly nisdrs were offered as a precautionary 
measure on several occasions of happiness and gaiety, for 
instance, when the monarch recovered from an indisposition or 
illness, or a son was bom to him, or a prince or princess was 
married. If a Sultan honoured the house of a noble with his 
visit, the latter usually offered a nimr presumably to keep 
away the evil spirits. Nisdrs were similarly offered to sweet¬ 
hearts (not excluding males) to preserve their charms and 
attainments.® 

3. The Court Officials. A separate staff was maintained 
to assist the monarch in the* diseWge of his ceremonial and 
public functions. Among these officials the Bdrbak. the Hdjib 


1 Compare, for instance Macauliffe I, 146 for the Hindu ofEerin^ of a 
cocoanut: compare T.F., I, 381 for the offer of the famous kUh-i-vur 
to Humayun by the family of Raja Vikramujit of Gwalior. 

8 Compare K.R., II. 

8 Compare the account of Baranf. B.» 161 when SiUtan Mu*izz-ud-dln 
Kaiqubad makes a niaar to a boy sweetheart. 
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and the VakU4-dar figure very prominently. All of them had 
one or more deputies or imibs who were also nobles of rank and 
distinction. 

The Bdrbalc is picturesquely described as ‘ the tongue of 
the Sultans His duty was to convey the petitions of the 
people before the royal throne when the Sultan sat there to 
consider them.^ The symbol of his office was a golden chaiu/dn 
(polo-stick) attached to a ball of gold.* Many historical figures * 
occupied the office of the Bdrbak. 

The Hdjib occupied a ceremonial office and supervised the 
ceremonies of court presentation. He was the successor of the 
‘ Kliurram-bash’ of ancient Persia,* and is variously mentioned 
as Malik-ul-Ilujjdb, Sayyid-ul-Hujjdb, Malik Khns Hdjib or 
simply Hdjib} As a rule the Sultans of the Muslim kingdoms 
outsi(le India maintained two separate Hdjiba for the presenta¬ 
tion of nobles and common people respectively. There appear 
to be similarly two separate Hdjiba at the court bf the Sultan 
of Delhi but their functions are nowhere clearly defined. 
Probably when the Sultan sat to decide judicial disputes or to 
review the troops or to receive a visitor, one of them stood near 
the Sultan and held the curtain, while the other i)re8ented the 
visitor or assisted in the iJerformance of royal duties in some 
other way.® 

The VaklUi‘dar, variously designated as BasRl-i-dar and 
Hdjib-uUIradl, was appointed to perform the secretarial functions 
of the court.^ Probably his closer insight into State pai)er8 and 
therefore into matters of State policy gave him a special 
importance, which is confirmed by the estimate of the historian 
Barani and the influence of Raihan, the Vakll-i-dar of Sultan 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. 

A few other officials also assisted the convocation of a 
<larbar. The Shahm-i-bdrgdh took over the general superin- 


1 For tho fuiictioiiH of a Bdrbak I.K., I, 126; B. 678. 

2 For the symbol of the office of a Bdrbak B. 11.3; Q.S. 41. 
Coiiipairo the employment of Sultan Flruz Tughhiq in his youth 

as a Ndib Bdrbak and a Ndih Amir Hdjib. TTe was given the command 
of 12,000 troopH on his appointment to the post which shows that these 
offices hatl a corresponding military rank {vide A. 42). Malik Kaffir 
was a Bdrbak when he was appointed to lead the invasions of the Deccan. 
Similarly, Muhammad Tughluq occupied tho office of Bdrbak for some 
time before the Tughliiqs came to power. 

^ Compare Huart 145 : ‘ Between tho sovereign and his household 
there hung a curtain, concealing him from view ; this curtahi was ten 
cubits away from the king and ton cubits away from the position occupied 
by the highest class in the state. The keeping of this curtain was entrusted 
to a knight's son, who had the title of l^urram-bSsh ‘ Be joyful ’, etc. 
etc. 

^ Compare Kaverty, 820 ; B. 527 for titles. 

® Compare the opinion of Sprenger on p. 9. Compare also I.K., I, 
134; 126-0. 

7 Compare tho opinion of Barani B. 579. For Raihan see Ravertv 

827. 
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tendence of the court.' The Davdt-ddr was responsiblo for the 
royal writing case and the Muhr-dar for the royal seal.^ A 
corps of pages (ghilmdn) handsome and gracefully dressed, 
moved about in the hall to assist the officials in minor matters.® 
The Naqib and his host of pursuivants (cMush) conducted the 
visitor to the hall of audience and led the royal procession, the 
Nnqlb carrying the royal mace. During the presentation 
ceremony they solemnly cried " at intervals,*—as 

noticed earlier. 

To give a general idea of the royal court: The hall of 
audience was situated in the centre of the palace with a number 
of gates leading to its entrance, all of which were hea vdly guarded. 
On arrival for business or presentation, a visitor was aiuiounced 
with a flourish of trumpets at the first gate. On proceeding to 
the second gate, he w^as received by the Naqib wearing a jewelled 
tiara and carrying a mace, and by his staff of chdush holding 
gold and silver crested canes. They led him to the third gate 
where his name and other particulars w^ere taken dowm by the 
scribes. Here the visitor had to w'ait until the hour of presenta¬ 
tion arrived. Inside the hall of audience (named by IMuhammad 
Tughluq ‘ the hall of a thousand pillars ’) sat the Sultan on the 
throne wdth his legs crossed in oriental fashion. In front of the 
monarch sat the Wazir with his staff of secretaries and clerks. 
The Hdjib, the Bdrbak and the VaklUi-dar all occupied their 
positions. To the right and left of the Sultan sat the religious 
functionaries, the nobles, members of the royal familv, and other 
distinguished persons. After ])ermi8sion for the presentation 
was accorded, the visitor was introduced to the hall by the 
Hdjib and was conducted to the place of obeisance. There he 
underwent the formalities of presentation mentioned earlier, or 
perhaps if he came on business of State, he handed over his 
petition to the Bdrbak who took it to the throne. After the 
Sultan retired from the hall of audience, the Hdjib w^ent and 
handed over the papers to the VakU4-dar w ho disposed of them 
according to the Sultan’s commands.'* 


^ B., 260-261 and note the fact that (Jhiyas-iid-din Tujjhluq who later 
Bncreeded to the throne, occupied this oflice under ‘Ala-ud-dln 

2 Compare Raverty, 736 ; also B., 379-380. 

3 B., 30. 

4 Compare K.K., 132 ; B., 158. Tho use of the Qur’anic formula 
has no particular roligiouH significance in this case though on the pre¬ 
sentation of a non-Muslim the Naqib cried Haduka-Alldh (May Allah 
guide thee to the path of Islam). Its use was purely ceremonial. It 
was further useful in guiding the visitor in various formalities of pre¬ 
sentation. 

5 Compare for greater details the account of Ibn Batuta in K.R., 
II, 3.3-35; also Baranl, B., 29-31; Notices, etc. 206, where however the 
Tendering of tlio official titles is misleading. 
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The Privileged and other Social Classes. 

Oentral remarks :—The composition of various social classes 
was more or less simple. The Sultan, considering that he was 
the leader of the jjeople and ‘ the main guarantee of peace in this 
world of strife and chaos ’ was at the head of society ; the nobles 
and other privileged classes were in some form of subordinate 
alliance with him ; the masses of people (which term includes the 
various classes of Hindus and the lower classes of Muslims) 
were below them and divided from them by an almost impassable 
barrier in ordinary circumstances.^ Just at the commencement 
of the Muslim rule, there was an almost indiscriminate comming¬ 
ling of the upper Muslim classes, which were mainly composed 
of the ^Ulamd and the religious class in general, the AhUi-qalaw 
(what might be termed the intelligentsia), and the Ahl-i-tigh 
or soldiers. All of them served in various degrees in the great 
task of establishing Muslim rule in Hindustan, and jvere rewarded 


Note on the official titles .— 

1 shall attempt to give approximate equivalents from among the 
fuuotionarios of tho English court to convey the idea of the functions of 
various officials referred to in this chapter. 


1. 

Amn-i’aJsUkvr 

.. Master of tho Horse. 

2. 

Shahnai-dkhar 

.. Chief Equerry. 

3. 

lliljlh 

‘ Chief Usher \ * Gentlemen Ushei*s ‘ 
and other Ushers of the Hall and 
Chamber. 

4. 

Bdrhak 

Master of the Rolls. 

6. 

Ghiltndii .. 

Pages of Honour. 

6. 

Naqib and Chftdsh 

Earl Marshall with Heralds and 
Pursuivants. 

7. 

iSar-Jdnddr 

Chief of the Life Guards. 

S. 

Muhr-ddr .. 

.. Lord Privy Seal. 

<1. 

Tahmlddr 

Keeper of the Privy Purse. 

10. 

Hdkima-i’hamm 

.. Mistress of tho Robes. 

11. 

Shahna-i-bd rgah 

Knight Marshall. 

12. 

Nadlm 

Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. 

13. 

Sar-i-Jdmaddr 

Lord Chamberlain (Book of the 
Court, 236-7). 

14. 

VaMl-i-dar 

., Lord Chamberlain of tho Household. 


(Book of the Court, 318.) 

I have borrowed these terms from ‘ The Book of the Court ’ but it 
is always desirable to bear in mind the warning of Raverty (p. 868 )> 
that the precise significance of these titles must remain in abeyance until^ 
some good dictionary of old Turkish is forthcoming. 

^ Compare A., 68 for the Sultan as leader of people; J.H., 2 for his 
fimction of restoring peace and order. For the position of the masses 
of people, compare the Persiem parallel from Mas*ud! quoted by Sykes I, 
466 ;—‘ There were three great divisions at court. Tho knights and 
princes stood thirty feet from the curtain on the ri^t of tho throne. A 
similar distance farther back were marshalled the Governors and tributary 
kings who resided at court; and finally, the buffoons, singers and musicians 
formed a third division ’ . . . . When the king gave permission for a 
subject to approach he tied a handkerchief over his mouth to prevent his 
breath polluting tho ‘ Sacred Presence \ and passing behind the curtain- 
fell prostrate until bidden to rise. 
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accordingly by the monarch.' With the grooving organization 
of the State and Muslim society, however, a certain amount of 
specialization began in the assignment of the functions of 
various classes of Muslims. They may be theoretically divided 
into what Humayun calls the AM4-^ulat or the proper ruling 
class, which comprised the members of the royal family, the 
nobility and the army ; the AM-usa^ddat or the intelligentsia 
which comprised the theologians (the *ulamd) the judicial 
functionaries (the Qazis), the Sayyids, the leaders of religious 
thought and men of reputed piety and religious devotion, men 
of learning especially poets and writers ; the Ahhi-murad or 
the class catering for pleasures, which was composed of musicians 
and minstrels, of beautiful girls and others who contributed to 
the success of pleasure parties. The last class of people, curious 
as it appears to class them with the other two, was of equal 
importance, considering that every one was fond of * smooth 
faces and of ravishing sweethearts If wo follow a more 
detailed classification of these groups made by Humayun, we 
come to the enumeration of a dozen minor groups, which com¬ 
pare more or less favourably with the existing social divisions 
of the upper classes of Muslim society. The following is the 
order of their status : the Sultan, the royal family, the Khans 
and others of noble rank, the Sayyids, the ‘Ulama, the aristo¬ 
crats in general, the assignment-holders (under Mughals, the 
Mansabdars), the great functionaries of State, the leaders of the 
various clans, the corps of the royal pages, the keepers of the 
royal ptirse, the members of the. royal guard (Jirga ?), the 
liouschold attendants of the Sultan, and his menial and domestic 
servants. They were further divided according to their grades 
into upper, middle, and lower classes. This classification over¬ 
laps in many places and is obviously unscientific, but it gives 
a general view of the ruling classes of Hindustan during the 
period under review.* The minor Muslim dynasties, w^hich w'ere 
formed later, and the Hindu States followed these lines of social 
development in general, the composition of a class differing in 
different places. The masses of the people had no place in 
the Government,® no share in political power. They had very 
few rights, if any. Their duty principally consisted in paying 
heavy taxes to the States, which were usually realized tlmough 
the headman of a village and a staff of revenue officers, all of 
whom oppressed them, and managed to keep a share of the 
realized sum for themselves, thus becoming very wealthy.* 
Under such circumstances it is diflScult to say that the Sultanat 


1 Compare F.J., 49 ; T.M., 89, 128. 

2 Compare ]^vandralr, K,, 139-133. 

* For the position of the masses of people in Hindustan compare 
T.M. (IV), 203: among others remeurks of Khusrau in McUla*rul-anwdr, 

4 Compare the remarks of ^usrau JCK., 733. 
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was supported by the i^eople. All that can be said is that the 
people gave a feeble moral support to these social arrangements, 
but even this assertion is by no means conclusive.^ This was the 
general position of the various classes of society. 

(A) The Muslim Socubty. 

Let us examine the position of the privileged classes in 
their two broad divisions—the Umard or the nobility and the 
'Ulamd or theologians together vith other religious classes.^ 

I. The Nobility. 

1. Its character .—Immediately below the monarch came 
his nobles. They usually supported him in power, but at times 
usurped his functions, and if a ruling dynasty grew weak anA 
effete they stepped into its shoes, and founded a new ruling 
dynasty of their own. Even if a noble w'as deposed or otherwise 
robbed of his position and power, the traditions of former dignity 
and social honour were unfailingly handed on to his descendants ; 
and with the approbation of the people, wdio tenaciously adhered 
to the hereditary principle, restoration to former power was only 
a question of time and opportunity. 

A noble usually began lus life as a slave or a retainer of the 
Sultan or of another noble, and proceeded on a graduated scale 
of promotion until a suitable opportunity brought to him the 
dignities of an office, and the rank of an Amir. Henceforth 
he w’as treated as a noble and his social position, as well as tliat 
of his descendants, was secure for ever afterwards. There was 
no valid rule of succession to the throne or any peculiar dignity 
which is associated with an ancient ruling house ; tliere was not 
even a law of primogeniture, a fact which made the occupant of 
the throne very suspicious of the growing influence and power 
of a noble and his assumption of an independent attitude. A 
noble had no other choice except that of living as all other 
subjects of the Sultan or as a rebel. Thus in comparison v^ith 
the privileges of their western compeers, or nearer at home those 
of Rajput chiefs, the privileges of the nobles of Delhi fell short 
in one important respect, namely, that the State did not en¬ 
courage their independence or even allow their titles and emolu¬ 
ments to descend to their children. Their dignities could be 
snatched away from them during their lifetime, and were 
always at the mercy of the reigning Sultan. This did not, 


1 Compare an instance of people supporting the local dynasty from 
Sind, E.D., I, 233 : compare B., 575 for a discussion. 

2 It should not be forgotten in speaking of the ^Ulamd that there 
is no room for ordained priesthood in Islam but the theologians have 
always managed to exist and to shape the religious'outlook of the Muslims. 
So that wo are justified in treating them as a separate class. 
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however, affect the social importance* of a noble or of his 
descendants. 

2. The. Titles and Distinctions, —The highest among the 
nobles bore the title of Khan which signified the u})])ermost 
grade of nobility.^ As a special distinction some of them were 
given the title of Ulttgh Khdn-ua'zarn.^ Next in rank came 
the title of Maliky and lastly that of Amir, There was no 
lower rank of peers in the court of the Sultans of Delhi. Below 
them came the military ranks of Sipah-sdldr and Sar-khel based, 
])robably on a decimal system, if we are to follow the opinion 
of Haji Dabir.* In a generic sense the term ‘ Amir ’ may be 
applied to ail the ci'dl and military office-holders of the State, 
and should not be confused with the rank and title of the same 
name.^ Similarly the term ‘ Sipah-salar ’ was sometimes in¬ 
discriminately used to denote a military officer irrespective of 
his rank and position. The official status of a noble was deter¬ 
mined in relation to what were called the Shughl, the Khitdb 
and the Aqtd" or their sinecures, their titles of honour, and the 
assignments of revenue respectively. There was no fixed rule 
for the aw^ard of offices at court or the distribution of titles of 
honour. All of them, how’^ever, had large revenue assignments 
to maintain them and their huge establishments. 

(a) Shughl and Khitdb, —As regards the Shughl or the offices 
at court, it was ?iot possible to provide sinecures except for a 
few' of the nobk^s. Other big offices in the gift of the monarch 
were Jiot many. They included, as we have noticed, those of 
the royal household and the kdrkhdnaSy a few ministries and 
secretarial offices, governorships of certain districts and provinces 
and other civil and military offices, with titles of honour.® In 
the case of titles, though their ranges was as wide as the fancy 
and ingenuity of a monarch, discretion compelled the choice of 
a few to maintain their conspicuous dignity. Some of the 


1 '^rhis rule, however, does not hold good when the Sidtanato declined 
111 power and the nobles succeedotl in forming independent ruling dynasties 
after Sultan Firfiz Tiighluq. 

* K.R., I, 107 ; compare Rawlinsoii, Five great Monarchies ITT, 
223 for the Pei*siaii parallelOf right the position at the Poraian Court 
immediately below that of the king belonged to the members of certain 
privilegetl families. Pesidos the royal family itself—or clan of the 
Achaemanidao—there were six groat houses which had a rank superior 
to that of all other grandex's ’. 

3 Compare Raverty, 820, 862. The amusing instance of Hulagu 
who despised the use of such distinctive titles in Hindustan except in 
the case of Ulugh Khan Balban ; compare also R.N., 278 for the change 
of titles among the Afghans who conferred the titles of A '‘zam-i-Hunvayimy 
KJidn-i-Jahdn and I Qi dn-i-Khdruin respectively. 

^ Compare the opinion of HajI Dabir in Z.W., IT, 782 ; also B., 146. 
Tho amir w'as given the command of a thousand or above, and others 
in lower grades of hundreds and tens respectively. 

3 Compare, for instance, B., 376. 

® Compare Raverty for illustration 645. 
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distinctive titles were those of Khvdja-Johan, ^Imad-vX-mvlh^ 
Qivdm-vl-mullc, Nizdm-vl-mulk, A"zam-ul-mulk, Qmlugh Khan, 
Ulugh Khdn, 8adr4-Jahdn, ^ Alam-uUmulk, etc.^ Hindu influence 
made itself felt in outlying provinces ; and the Sultans of Bengal 
even awarded such titles as Ndyaka Khan and Satyd Bajd,^ 
Along with their titles of honour the nobles held other 
‘ cUgnities ’ which were designated as mardtib. The Maratib 
signified for instance, their privileges when the royal court was 
held, the specific quality of the dress, the sword and the dagger 
which the Sultan presented to them once a year, and the number 
of horses or elephants they were entitled to have in their pro¬ 
cessions ; similarly, the number of their retainers, their ensigns, 
drums, trumpets and pipes, etc.^ In some cases, these mardtib 
were almost regal in appearance.^ 

(6) Agid\ —The award of Aqtd^s or revenue-assignments was 
the most important, since in the last resort the material resources 
at the command of a noble determined his social position and 
his political influence. It appears that the system of Aqtd^s 
in the form in which it came to India was first designed by the 
Caliph Muqtadir to secure a regular remittance of revenue from 
the governors who had made themselves almost independent on 
their lands. The Muqti‘ collected the entire revenue of the 
district, defrayed the administrative charges, paid the troops and 
remitted a fixed sum from the remainder to the Cburt of 
Baghdad. These grants were given the name of Aqtd^dtJ" 
the grantee being styled the Muqta\ The assignments of re¬ 
venue in Hindustan retained these essential features all along. 
It appears that the holder of an Aqtd' was given a more or less 
free hand in the administration of his assignment, which he 
sometimes leased out to other persons for a bigger sum, the 
poor peasantry suffering all the burden of these increased 
exactions. The revenue department at Delhi sent out its 
touring auditors but it was very difficult to control the Aqtd'- 

1 Compare B., 410 ; T.M.S., 385. 

* Compare P.P., 120. 

3 Compare K.R., II, 82; T.M.S., 389; T.A., I, 342. 

* Apart from the excunples noted in the previous chapter in the 
account of the royal prerogatives, some more may be enumerated here. 
They are usually conned to the nobles who had the rank of Khan. Fur 
instance, when Bal^tyar ]^aljl was nominated to Bengal, Sultan Qutb- 
ud-dln Aibak invested him with a canopy of state, royal ensigns and 
kettle-drums, gave him royal stallions and a waist^bond and his own 
robes of state {vide T.M., 65), Similarly, on the birth of his son, Sultan 
Mub&rak Shah I^aljl invested some of his IQians with royal parasols 
{Chatre) and gave his own parasol to l^usrau |^an {vide K.K., 771). 
The Chatr of a noble of Firuz Tughluq named Tatar Khan was inscribed 
with a golden peacock, the use of which, like that oT"the Immd, was a 
royal prerogative {vide B., 578; A., 391). Sher ]^an, after appointing 
Hmbat !l^an to the charge of Multan gave him the title of A^zam-i- 
HumSyim and a red canopy of state (vide T.S.S., 61). 

5 Kremer, 363. 
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liolders, especially in outlying places.^ In form, and as long as 
the state Was powerful enough to enforce its will in fact, the 
Aqta'a of a noble as well as his distinctions and honours were 
purely personal. The State insisted on a very clear distinction 
between private property, which was subject to the law of 
inheritance, and public offices and assignments in which no 
vested or contingent rights could accrue. The position was left 
somew’hat undefined because of the weakened power of the 
central administration after the death of Muhammad Tughluq. 
When the Afghan nobles began to treat their Aqtd^a as heritable. 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi made the position unmistakably clear 
to the successor of a famous Afghan noble, the M(ianad4-^AR, 
named Zain-ud-din. ‘ Let Zain-ud-din understand ’ so reads 
the royal farmdn ‘ that the assignments are conferred on him 
in a purely personal capacity and not as a relation of the late 
Ma8nad-i-‘Ali’. For the son of the late noble, the munaroh 
assigned a cash allowance and for the wife a piece of land as a 
patta, that is, subject to renewal and sanction every year. The 
same conditions applied to the grant of the cash allowance.® 
Thus, in its normally strong condition the State was very 
reluctant to forgo its rights of resuming the Aqta‘ lands, or 
even religious and charitable imqfa (endowments). A weak 
monarch, however, found it convenient not to interfere with 
the arrangements of his predecessor. A succession of weak 
monarchs or a weak dynasty gave to the continued possession 
of an Aqtd' a certain amount of sanctity and resemblance to 
private property. The power of ensuring the descent of an 
honour or a revenue-assignment from the father to the son 
shows rather the weakness of the central government than the 
recognition of right of occupancy or right of private possession 
on the part of the Sultanat.^ 

These assignments of revenue were very large and sometimes 
comprised whole provinces of the Kingdom. Even modest 
assignments were very remunerative.* The huge totals of 
these assignments may be judged from the fact that when a 
valuation sheet was prepared under Firuz Tughluq, the total 
value of revenue-assignments came to more than 57 millions 
of silver coins.^ The emoluments of the nobles of rank will be 
dealt with later. 

As to the relative position of the various ranks of nobles: 
the Khdna, as has been said occupied the highest rank. Next 

^ Compare I.K., II, 41-50 for an amusing report of an auditor's 
experiences in an Aqtd*. 

2 Compare W.M., 28. 

* Compare the opinion of Sir Wolseley Haig in H.U.H., 3170. 

^ Compare the case of Ibn Batuta who by adrniiiistoring the Aqta* 
of a noble in his absence at Deogir, gained about 5,000 Tankas (vide 

K3.» IT, 8). 

* Moreland, Agrarian, etc. 57 ; for a summary of Mugta* or the 
position of a revenue-assignment holder— i6id., Appx. B, pp. 218-221 
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to them were the Malika who were usually raised from among the 
Amlra on certain occasions, as for instance the installation of a 
new monarch, or on the discharge of some very conspicuous 
services to the State.' The Malika shared with the Khdna 
some of their ordinary privileges although a difference of degree 
was always retained. They were similarly entitled to be 
addressed "by their title of Malik and any additional titles of 
honour, a breach of the rule being punishable at law.* It was 
the same with the last rank of the Amlra. They had similar 
distinctions and dignities, but the same difference of degree as 
compared with the two higher ranks. To illustrate the point, in 
using stajidards in public, the Khan was allowed to take out 
nine standards but the Amir was not to take more than three ; 
or again, when a Khan was permitted to have ten horses led by 
hand in his procession, the Amir was allowed only two.® When 
Sultan Jltutmish made a gift of an elephant to Nasir-ud-din, 
who was a Malik, he gave a horse to each of the Amirs.* 

However, all ranks of nobles were assigned sufficient funds 
to employ a large number of retainers and to maintain a big 
establishment commensurate with their |)osition. These establish¬ 
ments sometimes swelled into enormous dimensions.^ Further 
their rank and status were duly considered in the State 
ceremonies and in the assignment of their seats in all official 
functions.® 

(c) Minor Diatinctiona. —Aj)art from the nobles of rank, 
other subjects were occasionally rewarded with a robe of honour 
(l^iVat) made of brocade and a w'aist-band, or with a horse and 
trappings, or with a grant of a piece of la!id, or a cash gift or 
allow^ance.^ The horses so awarded were of four grades. as 


1 Compare, e.g. B. 242 for thoHe raiHod (»ii the occaHiou of a now 
accession to the throne. 

2 Compare the observation of Ibji Batiita, K.Il., J, ll)7. 

8 Compare Notices, etc. ICO. 

4 Raverty 728, 7.S1. 

8 Compare, for instance, that ^uHruii Khan had 40,000 persona in 
his establishment under Mubarak Hhah KhaljT. Some of the Afghan 
nobles are reported to have employed as many as thirty to forty thousand 
paid men in their establishments. (Fide T.A., I, :J42.) Compare for the 
nobility of Mewar (liajputana) the description of Tod, I, pp. I()7-1SS ; 
There is a throe-fold division of Mewar chiefs as follows : - - 

First-class.— We have sixteen w'hose estates were from 10,000 to 
.)0,000 rupees and upwards in yearly rent. These apx)ear in the* presence 
only on special invitation, upon festivals and solemn ceremonies, and are 
hereditary councillors of the crown. 

Second class.—From five to fifty thousand rupees. Their duty is 
to be always in attendance. From these chiefly, Foujdars and military 
officers are selected. 

Third class.--Is that of the Ool holding lands, chiefly under 5,000 
rupees, though by favour they may exceed this limit. 

8 Compare A., 291-202. 

7 Compare for instance the list of awards to "A1a-ul-mnlk. B. 271 ; 
compare ibid.^ 377 for instances from the reign of Mubarak Shah l^alji. 
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regards the quality of the animal and the trappings.^ The 
award of a robe of honour (lAiVat) became so popular with all 
classes of people at the close of the period that oven the Sikh 
Guru Angad, is credited with distributing two IchiVats to his 
followers every year.* The system of t^iVaU as well as the 
nature of other rewards had a distinctly Persian origin.* 

3. The Nobility and the Svltanat of Delhi ,—In the early 
period of the Sultaiiat the Umard or nobles were its greatest, 
if not its only, prop. Their significance was duly recognized 
by Sultan Shams-ud-(fin Iltutmish, who may be said to bo the 
first to consolidate the possessions of his pr^eccssors as well as 
his own considerable conquests.* The establishment of the 
kingdom had only been possible because of the support and the 
devotion of these chiefs who came from the same class as other 
monarchs of the Slave d 3 masty, and had no particular reason to 
subordinate themselves like other common subjects of the State 
to the will of the Sultan. As a result, long before the reign of 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Klialji, the power of the nobles and their 
organization began to develop. They organized themselves 
into a corporate body of nobles which was better known as 
‘ The Porty '. The behaviour of its members and its occasional 
conflicts with the administration convinced Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din 
Balban (who was one of them) that its existence was a serious 
menace to the State,* He managed to exterminate most of 
its influential members and finally to dissolve the organization 
most ruthlessly. However, even Balban did not forget to 


^ Compare K.R., II, 78. 

2 Compare Macauliffe, II, 40. 

3 Compare Huart, 148 for the Persian tradition:—‘ The gift of a 

robe of honour from the King’s ward-robe was a very ancient custom. 

{Sapor II gave the Armenian general ** a royal garment, an ermine fur, a 
gold and silver pendant t<i attach to the eagle on his helmet, a diadem, 
breast ornaments, a tent, carpets and gold vessels. To reward the grand 
Mobod who brought him some good news, Ardashir I, filled his mouth 
with rubies, gold coins, pearls and jewellery 

* Compare B., 137 for the remarks attributed to Iltutmish, how, 
when the nobles honoured him by standing with folded hands in his 
presence, he on his part felt like stepping down from the throne and kissing 
their hands and even their feet. 

6 Compare BaranI B., 28 for the organization; also K.R., J, 130. 
(’ompare a few examples to realize the political power of the nobles. When 
Malik Tzz-ud-din Balban assumed the royal authority and was crowned 
as a Sultan, these nobles superseded him by placing *Al&-ud-dIn Mas*ud 
Sh&h on the throne, and the former had to submit to their decision. 
(Vide Raverty, 622.) Again when'Ulugh 10;an Balban was dismissed 
from his ofifico by the Sultan because of the machinations of Malik Raihan. 
the protest and military demonstration of these nobles led to a * mutual 
acconunodation of afTairs ’ between them and the Sult&n, who had to 
reverse his earlier decision and turn out the rival of Balban from the 
office (ibid.^ 830). Similarly when one of the Forty, named Badr-ud*dln, 
was discovered plotting for the overthrow of the Sultan, the latter merely 
called upon him * to give up his intentions ’ and did nothing ^yond 
sending the noble to his Aqta*' of Bud&’un (idid., 763). 
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safeguard the privileges of the nobles. He warned his son that 
no j^gdom could prosper without the support of the nobility.^ 
Thus the Sultanat was not opposed to the growth or the 
existence of the nobility, but only to its corporate organization. 
After this temporary sot-back imder Balban, the nobles es¬ 
tablished their political influence again, and became sufficiently 
powerful for the Sultans to court their support in maintaining 
their throne.^ 

When ‘Ala-ud-din lilialji came to the throne he reailized the 
menace of the foreign nobles, and mot the situation by in¬ 
corporating an Indian element and by giving these Indian 
' nobles position and power in the State. His successor also 
carried on this policy. Unfortunately, however, the Indian 
party at the court overdid itself, and the behaviour of Khusrau 
IQ]an and his friends antagonised the general Muslim opinion, 
which began to labour under the fear of being submerged in 
the rising tide of Indian (or otherwise Hindu) don^nation. This 
afforded an opportunity to the enterprising Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughluq to supplant the usurper IQiusrau IQian and establish 
his own kingdom. When Muhammad Tughluq came to the 
throne he calmly reviewed the whole position, in one of the 
scones of wliich he had personally taken part. He found that 
the foreign Turkish nobles and their Indian successors had both 
boon tried and foimd wanting. He, therefore, hit upon the 
idea (in the earlier part of his reign) of recruiting foreigners from 
the Muslim lands outside India. I'he claims of Indians and 
those of Turkish origiix domiciled in Hindustan were systemati¬ 
cally ignored and th(5 monarch showed extreme anxiety in 
getting outsiders at any price. The Sultan went to the (‘xtent 
of offering the most responsible and distinguished offices of the 
kingdom—for instance those of a Wazir, a Dabir, a military' 
commander, a judge, a professor of theology or a Shaikh-ui- 
Islam to alniost any foreigner of some learning. The foreigners 
coming into Hindustan were collectively known as ‘ The 
Honourables ’ (A‘izza).* If the foreigners did not make emy 
use of these opportunities, the fault lay entirely with them. They 
came to Hindustan avowedly to make their fortunes and to 
return to their own country as soon as they could. They did 

' Compare B., 78. 

2 Compare B. (M8.), 70; compare how Bughra Khan felt extremely 
satisfied that a strong faction of the nobles eallecPthe ' Kotwillinns' 
(that is, the sons and supporters of Fakhr-ud-din, the Kotwal of Delhi 
under Balban) had installed his son Sultan Kaiqubad on the throne 
of Delhi and were warmly supporting him. Similarly, when Jalal-iid-din 
^iljl came to the throne, he had not the courage to enter his own capital 
city, because of the opposition of Turkish nobles. {Ibid., 180-181.) 

* Compare the account of Ibn Batuta, K.R., II, 3, 78; compare 
also ibid., 85, how when Muhammad Tughluq started for the Ma'bar 
-expedition ho lavished gifts and rewards on the foreigners, to the exclusion 
of the Indians. 
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not care to accept a remunerative employment in the State 
which necessitated a prolonged stay in Hindustan. Even 
when some of them did choose to stay in Hindustan they were 
more anxious to amass wealth by wlxatever means they could 
than to carry out the administrative measures of the Sultan 
for raising agricultural production, or for the greater efficienc\^ 
of the State machinery.^ After some experience of these 
foreigners, Muhammad Tughluq felt bitterly disappointed and 
reviewed his whole policy again.® He had nothing to expect 
now from foreigners, or even from those of foreign extraction ; 
the previous monarchs had tried the Turkish nobility and the 
Indians; lie had tried the foreign Muslims ; all had failed the 
Sultanat. The only course left was to try the common people 
of Hindustan irrespective of creed and religion. So, in tlic 
latter part of his reign, we find him introducing princi})les of 
extreme demoeratisation hi administration, which provoked 
.the wrath of the contemporary historian Barani and other 
Muslim writers whoso interests were exposed to danger. The 
highest civil and military offices of the kingdom were throvm 
open to all classes of Indians, and the only qualification for 
recruitment was efficiency and talent.^ Chily perhaps the 
lowest were excluded from rising to the higliest distinctions in 
the kingdom. Under his successor we come across the appoint¬ 
ment of the first Indian Wazir—the famous Khan-i-Jahaii. This 
was the liighest office in the gift of a Sultan. The power and 
position of a Wazir was only second to that of the Sultan after 
the establishment of a strong administration. The rulers who 
succeeded to the throne of the Tughluqs after a brief interval of 
the invasion of Timur iind the reign of the Sayyids, came from 
an essentially Indian stock. 

Meanwhile, the social and cultural intercourse between the 
Hindus and the Muslims had gone far ahead, so that when 
Babur appeared on the scene he had to fight the combined 


1 Compare K.R-., II, 41 on the profiteering character of the foreigners, 
and how Ibn Batuta attributes the ruin and rr.'sfortune of one of thorn, 
Shihab-ud-din, to the wrath of the Divine on his ill-gotten riches and 
wealth from Hindustan. 

2 Compare tho remarks of Muliammad Tughluq B., 501, how he 
decided ‘ to leave no foreigner alivo on the face of the earth *. 

3 Compare B., 505. Compare, that tho list of persons he recruited 
for the administration consists of all classes of low-bom persons—^musicians, 
brewers, dancers, barbers, cooks, vegetable sellers, weavers, gardeners 
petty shop-keepers, slaves and * all sorts of low scum (had-aalaY, Compare 
also, that some Hindu names that appear in the list—like Nank&, Lodha, 
Pira, Kiahen—cannot be mistaken. Compare for a few distinguished 
Indians:—*Imad-ul-mulk the muster-master of 8ultan Balban (vide B. 
(MS.) 61); *Ain-ul-mulk the governor of Muhammad Tughluq in Kara. 
All foreigners (khuraadnia) were mortally afraid of the latter when he 
rebelled * because he was an Indian who resented the domination of the 
foreigners ’ (vide K.R., II, 64). 
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force of the Hindus and the Muslims.^ The last battle of the 
Afghans was fought under the command and the leadership of a 
Hindu noble and general when the crown })a88ed to Akbar ^ 

4. Personal Relations between the Nobles and the Sultan .—It 
is somewhat difficult to determine the exact nature of the private 
relations between a Sultan and his nobles. When, at an earlier 
period of his life, a noble was a slave of the Sultan, the position 
of the latter was that of a master; their relations were frankly 
those of dependence and service, as has been pointed out before. 
There were no personal rights or privileges in that status of 
social life. But when the slave, after being manumitted, 
ascended the social ladder, expediency and convention compelled 
the sovereign to abstain from interfering with his life too much. 
The position was by no means very clear even now. The Sultan 
persisted in maintaining his former position which was never 
openly disputed by the nobles. There was thus no border-line? 
where the domain of the monarch ceased to exist and the private 
life of a noble began. In times of insecurity, the Sultan actively 
interfered with the lives of the nobles.^ Under better and 
more stable conditions, there was greater liarmony between the 
two. The Sultan usually aeted as a patron and a friend, took 
a sympathetic interest in the affairs of his nobles, and even 
composed their mutual quarrels when they fell out with each 
other. Under the later dynasties of the Sayyids and the 
Afghans the original hold of the Sultan was relaxed, and the 
nobltis were left to themselves more or less completely, until 
political reasons compelled the State to interfere wih their 
life.^ 


1 Comparo B.N., 28 whoro Babur Hpeaks of a Hindu who boro tlie 
title of ^an-i-JahaiL, creating trouble fCr the Mughals in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Gwalior. 

2 Some idea may be gathered of the power and influence of Hemu, 
the Hmdu General of the Afghans, from the remarks of the author of 
Tdnkh-i-Ddudt f. 121-122. When Hemu returned to Sultan *Ada1i after 
defeating the Afghans of the KarranI sect, the Sultan heaped many 
favours on him and conferred upon him the title of Vikramaditya. Some 
time later the monarch handed over to him all power of the State. Matters 
went to such lengths that hardly anytliing was left under the Sultan 
except bare means of subsistence. The elephants and treasures all 
passed under the control of Hemii. Compare also Abu’l FazPs apprecia¬ 
tion of Hemu in A.N., I, 337. 

The Sultan coi^orred the children of a noble in marriage as a rule ; 
in fact, Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din l^aljT made it obligatory for the nobles to 
secure the permission of the Sult^ before entering into any fcjrm of 
relationship among themselves. Similarly, ‘Ala-ud-din prohibiteil them 
from calling on one another or inviting one another to dinners or social 
parties without his approval. His orders wore faithfully carried out 
(vide B., 286-7 ; compare Raverty, 767). 

Compare A., 411 how Flruz Sh&h Tughluq treated his nobles and 
composed their mutual quarrels; compare also T.S.S., 67 for the action 
of Sher Shah against a governor of Bengal who married the daughter of a 
former king of Bengal and assiuned an air of independence. Sher Shah had 
him summarily punished and forbade all others under threat of severe 
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5. The Composition of the Nobility ,—It is difficult to give 
the exact number of nobles of various ranks under the Sultanat,^ 
in i)oint of composition they were a heterogeneous body, being 
composed of all sorts of foreigners and Indians, whose character 
and number varied with every ruling dynasty. In the be¬ 
ginning of the Muslim rule almost all of them were of Turkish 
extraction. The Afghans came to be incorporated gradually at 
a later date. They are said to have come to India from Roh, 
a territory between Hasan Abdal and Kabul, and claimed to be 
descended from the Sultans of Ghur. Firuz Shah Tughluq was 
the first monarch who extended his favours to the .Vfghans 
though the latter had come and settled in Hindustan long before.^ 
The Mongol invasions introduced a small element of Mongols 
who accepted Islam and were favoured by the State in the 
beginning. They were given the appellation of Nau-Muslims 
or new-converts to Islam. 'Ala-ud-din Khaljl massacred them 
whoh^sale on the rebellion of some of them in Gujarat.® The 
Tughluqs are supposed to be of a ‘ mixed breed ’ being originally 
the slaves of Sultan Balban who had inteimarried with the Jats 
in Hindustan.^ The later Mughal conquest of India introduced 
lUfiny Persians, Mongols, and Turks to the existing classes of 
nobles. In coastal towns, especially on the coast of Gujarat, 
all sorts of Muslim foreigners—the Arabs, tlie Abyssinians, the 
Persians, the Afghans, the people of Java, the Turks, the 
Egyptians, ajid still others, came to be domiciled and added to 
the variety of the racial stock of the Muslim up])cr classes of 
Hindustan.'’ More important among these classes were the 
Turks in the begimiing, and the Afghans and the Mughals at 
the close, of the x^eriod. The relations between the Mughals 
and the Afghans were not very pleasant foi’ a while, until at 
last the x^assage of time healed all rancours and reconciled the 
latter to the domuiion of the former.^' Wo may add to these 
classes the Rajput cliiefs of Rajputana who stoutly held to their 


puniahiuoiit from oiiteviug into relations with a deposed royal family 
without previously sooiuing his approval. 

1 Compare A., 100. Several thousand followed Firu/* ’Cughliiq in his 
invasion of Bengal. 

2 Compare T.F., 1, 412, 281. For earlier references, Amir l^usrau 
who gives an estimate of their character in A.S., 37 ; Ibn Batutu who 
describes them as a tribe of ‘Ajaru {vide K.R., I, 241). Timur mentions 
that they used to live in the west of Kashmir (vide Z.N., 304). 

2 Compare for details the account of Barani in B. 219. 

4 CompaTO T.F., I, 230-231. 

5 Compare Barbosa I, 119-120; also Ross, Introduction to Z.W., 11, 
XXXI. 

® Compare T.S.S., 54, for an interesting story of an Afghan noble 
named 'Isa ^an' who hud once saved the life of Bairam I^an when 
Humayun was driven out of India by the Afghans. When Bairam came 
to power as the regent of Akbar, the Afghan noble in spite of his want 
and poverty, refused to go to a Mughal for favour as too humiliating for 
the pride of an Afghan. 
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ground in opposing the Muslim domination, until at last the 
Sultanat recognized their status. We meet these chiefs earlier 
in the period as vassals at the Court of the Sultftn or occasionally 
at the Courts of his viceroys in their own territory. At the 
close of the period we find them on fairly good terms with the 
rulers of Delhi and with the Sultans of new provincial dynasties, 
o.g. Gujarat and Malwa.^ 

II. The ^UlamI and the Religious Classes. 

The religious class of Islam was composed of a number 
of important groups, namely, the theologians, the ascetics, the 
Sayyids, the Pirs, and their descendants. Of these, the most 
important were the tlieologians, whose fmictions and position 
in the state have been dealt with previously. The theologians 
who occupied tlie judicial and religious offices in the kingdom,* 
were collectively known as Ddstar-bandan, or turban-w^earers, 
because they wore their official head-dress, the turban. The 
Sayyids were recognized by their distinctive head-dress of a 
pointed cap or huldh and were known as kuldh-ddrdn or cap- 
wearers.- Both of these grouxis with their disthictive head- 
di’esses had a recognized status in the kingdom, being the 
exponents of orthodox Islam. Both of them followed the 
Sunnite form of Islam and the Hanafite school of Muslim Law. 
The other schools of Sunnite Law, though not prohibited, were 
not encouraged. The respect and reverence lor ‘All as the 
fourth Caliph of Muhammad and for all persons claiming descent 
from the Prophet was general; but the Shi'ahs were uniformly 
persecuted under various charges of religious heterodoxy and 
agnosticism. It was only at the close of the period, and mainly 
through Persian influence and Mughal Emperors that this 
persecution of Shi^ahs ceased, though Sunnite Islam still held 
its official and predominant position. Other religious groups 
were not so well marked out as the theologians and the Sayyids. 
These groups may be treated separately as follows:— 

1. The ^Ulmnd ,—The special favourites and associates 
of the Sultanat as was mentioned in the first chapter, were the 
‘Ulama or the state theologians. As a rule they had undergone 
a course of training in Muslim Law, Logic, Arabic letters, and 
the religious literature of Islam in general, namely Tafsir, Hadis, 
Kalam, etc.® Although the Qur’an emphasizes their position in 


1 Compare a very intoi'estuig instance of the personal relations 
Ijetwoen Salim Shah Sur and the Raja of Guwalior, T.D., 110-111. Compare 
T.P., 1, 128 for an early recognition of Hindu chiefs; compare *Ala-iid- 
din’s treatment of Raja of Deoglr, T.F., J, 206; for Firuz Shah B., 687-688. 

2 Raverty, 705. 

2 The fact that they were nick-named ‘ turban-wearers ’ is probably 
because of their undergoing the prescribed academic course at the end of 
which a turban is conferred. This is equivalent to the conferment of an 
academic degree in a University convocation in modem times. 
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a general way as a separate class of Muslims, ‘ inviting people 
to the path of goodness no special provision was made for them 
in the Holy Book.^ Spurious traditions soon began to be 
spread among the people. The Prophet was reported to have 
said : ‘ Honour the ‘Ulama, for they are the successors of the 
prophets; ho who honours them, honours the Prophet of Islam 
and Allah thereby Similar emphasis was laid on the petmliar 
distinction that attaches to the acquirement of religious educa- 
tion.- 

Under the special conditions of development of the Muslim 
Society in Hindustan, it was natural to expect that the ^ Ulama 
would acquire an undue prominence. Before Sultan ‘Ala-ud-(hn 
Khaljl, no monarch had sufficient courage to put an effective 
check to the growing influence of the ‘Ulama, in spite of their 
sometimes acting in a manner contrary to his interests.® Sultan 
‘AJa-ud-dui felt it necessary to define the exact functions of the 
‘Ulama under the Sultanat, and to compel them to confine 
all their activities strictly within these prescribed limits. These 
limits were : to decide on judicial cases and to arbitrate on 
purely religious matters ; all other matters were put outside 
their scope.^ Tlu'. Sultan, however, held all real powder, and 
though he humoured the Sufis now^ and then, he ruled very 
strictly according to the demands of a situation, and religious 
considerations found no favour with him. Muhammad Tughluq 
w'anted to go a stop further in secularising the State. Ho put the 
‘Ulama exactly on the same footing as other employees of the 
State, and treated them accordingly.® With the advent of 
Firuz Tughluq the tide turned somewhat in favour of the ‘Ulama 
and the growth of religious influence in State counsels. The 
theologians took advantage of the numerous failures of 
Muhammad Tughluq, and ])er8uaded his successor to listen to 


I Holy Qur’an, 3: 103. 

* Compare T.M. (II), 82. 3. Tho saying attributed to Muhammad 
in tho case of religious education and especially Muslim Law (Fiqh) 
runs: ‘ Forget not to belong to one of tlio throe groups; a teacher 
of Law, a student of Law, or at least one \vho listens patiently to its 
exposition; for verily, he who does not belong to any of the above cate¬ 
gories, is foredoomed to perdition 

^ Compare tho attitude of Muhammad bin of Ghur and Qutb- 
ud-dlii Aibak in Hasan Nizami T.M. (1), 56 (II), 118 (IV), 112, 203; com¬ 
pare Ravorty 629 for the gifts of Nasir-ud-dln immediately after the con¬ 
quest of Bengal; com[:>are Haverty 709, how tho * Ulama of Delhi invited 
a faction of nobles headed by Qutlugh Khan and *Izz-ud-diu to occupy 
Delhi under Sultan N^ir-ud-dln Mat^uHT Compare B., 47 how Sultan 
Balban used to cull on ^Ulama in person, and to attend the burial ceremony 
if any of them died. Similarly, he supported tho families of deceased 
theologians. 

^ Compare T.F., I, 192. 

^ Compare K.R., IT, 54, for an interesting case in which some theo¬ 
logians of Sind were charged with misappropriation of State funds and 
were severely punished. 
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their advice in matters of State policy.^ A number of law¬ 
books were compiled, new impetus was given to religious schools 
and other institutions, and the ‘Ulama had reassumed their 
earlier position and influence when the invasion of Timur took 
place. But meanwhile the State was too well organized to 
admit the influence of the religious class except in certain 
matters of comparative insignificance. The Afghans, on coming 
to power, treated the ‘Ulama with marked respect but never 
admitted tliem to any effective voice in the administration. On 
the other hand, they used the religious influence of tlu* theologians 
for their own ends.* 

Wo have explained in an earlier chapter the reactions of the 
establishment of the Sultanat on the religious life of Muslims 
and the essentially useful service which the ‘Ulama performed 
by associating themselves very closely with the Sultanat. Let 
us study here the reactions of this association on tlie moral 
and spiritual outlook of the ‘Ulama, who cannot be dissociated 
from their main function of the spiritual and religious leadership 
of the Muslims of India. The religion of Islam claims to 
provide a comprehensive code of life for its followers. The 
question of its leadership is thus intimately mixed up with the 
broader questions of public morals and tlie ethical outlook of 
the Muslim (?ommunity, and as such deserv(\s a careful con¬ 
sideration. The ‘Ulama abdicated from their ()flie<‘ of leading the 
Muslims in the •|)ath of virtue and piety. Sultfin i3alban com¬ 
plained of th(^ want of truthfulness and courage among tlie TTIama 
as a w’hole.^ It was with a certain amount of x)ain that Bughra 
Khan discovered the fact that ’ un-Tslamic ' and godless 
theologians had dispensed his son Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-dln Kaiqubad 
from the observance of the obligatory fast of Bamazan, and 
had deliberately exj)lained away the Qur^anic injunctions, 
through sheer greed of ‘ the a(5cursed gold ’. He emphatically 
warned his son from trusting these latter-day’ Ulamji, and 
asked him to keep away from these theologians, whom he 
described as ’ greedy rogues whose higliest deity was this Avorld 
and not the next On the other hand, Bughra Khan recom¬ 
mended to his son the association and company of those who 
had renounced this world.^ Muhammad Tughluq held similar 


1 Coini^aro H. .580; cjoiiiparo J,A.S.I3., XIX, 280, for the offer of 
Firu/j Tughluq to the 'Ulama of Bengal to add to their existing emolii- 
monts ill tho ovont of hia victory over tho ruler of Bengal. 

2 Compare the instruotivo instance of Sher Shdh massacring Puran 
Mai and his four thousand warriora of Rdisen after bringing them out of 
their fortress under the most solemn pledges of securitj’^ and after an 
oath on the Qur’an to the same purpose. The ‘Ulama issued a FeUv^a 
(legal precept) authorizing this act, one of tho ugliest and most dis¬ 
honourable in tho whole history of India. 

2 Compare B., 94. 

* (k>mpare ibid., 1.54-155 ; compare also the Memoirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughluq, 317, for the considered opinion of tho monarch. 
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views. Besides these royal estimates of the ‘Ulama, let \is see 
what Amir Khusrau, liimself an orthodox Muslim and a shrewd 
observer, has to say about the position. Ho gives his con¬ 
sidered opinion that the Qdzls (or those of the ‘Ulamii who 
occupied judicial offices) were thoroughly ignorant of the principles 
of Muslim law and were otherwise unfit to occupy any resj)onsible 
position in the kingdom. According to him they had neither 
learning nor virtue of any kind to their credit. When a monarch 
was a tyrant, the Ulama were sure to support him. Jn their 
])rivato lives they exliibited a perfect disregard of religious 
injunctions and were unscrupulously bold in committing sins 
and violating all provisions of Islam. Amir Khusrau finds that 
the only distinguishing feature of the theologians a class was 
their hypocrisy, vanity and conceit. He sums up the wiiole 
position in a sentence, by declaring that the resj^ect paid to 
the ‘Ulama was purely through force of convention, and that 
if intrinsic virtue were to decide the measure of social honom* 
‘ the laity- was a thousand times better than the priesthood 
These estimates are rather sweeping and too strong, but since 
they come from those wdiose interests wore not opj)osed to 
those of the ‘Ulama, are Worthy of the greatest consideration. 

The tiayyids ,—A peculiar sanctity always attaches to a 
Sayyid in Muslim society, probably because of his alleged descent 
from the Prophet. The Muslims as a rule pay exaggerated 
honours to the memory of their prophet, which comes to be 
shared in some degree by every one who j)rofesseH to be 
descended from Muhammad,^ through his daughter Fatima. 
The rise of the Abbasids and the spread of Shi‘itc movx^ments in 
Islam has greatly added to the moral position of the Sayyids. 
The sentiment of respect for Sayyids was very strong right from 
the beginning of the Sultanat, though their numbers w^ere not 
very large. A large number of Sayyids came to seek shelter in 
Hindustan from the ravages of the Mongols in tlieir own land 


According to liiin the ‘Uhiniii of hw tinios worn HiiignlMrly irreligious. 
They were notorious for concealing tlio truth and their greed of money 
Jiiado them vicious and godle.ss. They had degraded themselves to the 
position of potty ‘ job-huntoi’s Tn a word, the dignity of Isirun and 
religious integi’ity had disappeared from the face of the earth. 

1 Compare M.A. for a long diseusHioii .lo-GO, (>9 ; compare in this 
•connection BaranI (IL, 440) for an interesting personal confession of tlie 
historian who also belonged to the class ol learned theologian.s. He 
declares that he himself along with othere of his class had actively helped 
the Sultans in openly violating the religious injjunctions of Islam, by 
deliberately stretching the moaning of the Qur‘anic texts to carry out tlie 
desires of the monarch. ‘ 1 do not know ’ says the repentant scholar 
^ what will happen to othei*s but my present miseries and sufferings in 
my old age are largely the fruits of my sayings and doings. ’ 

2 Compare Hasan Nizami T.M. (11) for early feelings tow^ards a 
8ayyid. * His ancestors wore the pride of Yasrib and Batha (the holy 
land of Arabia) and his forefathers, the decoration of the IVluslm pulpit 
•and loaders of prayers.’ 
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and were welcomed warmly by Sultan Balban.^ Like the 
brothers of Joseph, other Say 3 rid 8 were not slow in taking 
advantage of these opportunities in the Muslim kingdom of 
Delhi. It was not surprising to find in a land which had been 
used to the privileges of the Brahman hierarchy, an exaggerated 
and indiscriminate respect for these privileged visitors. Every 
Sayyid, from the fact of his being descended from the family 
of the Prophet, was supposed to be brave, truthful, pious, and 
possessed of every other noble quality. Tt was considered the 
height of impropriety, if not an actual sin, to employ a Sayyid 
in a low position.^ The Sayyids were similarly credited with 
possessing the knowledge of occult phenomena and of super¬ 
natural mysteries. Even proud monarchs, therefore, did not 
hesitate to humble themselves before them.* After the invasion 
of Timiir in 1398 a.d., the Sayyids even succeeded for a while in 
establishing a ruling dynasty on the thi'one of Delhi. Un¬ 
fortunately, they wore not well qualified for this task and their 
last king quietly renounced his tlnone, ignominiously resigning 
himself to the AqW of Buda’un. The loss of political power, 
however, did not damage the social position of the Sayyids as a 
class, and the Afghan successors scrupulously, and even super- 
stitiously, respected the concessions and privileges of the Sayyids.* 
Other Religious Groups .—We have mentioned in passing how 
Bughra Klian advised his son to seek the company of those who 


i Coinimvo B., 111. 

Oomparn for instanco T.M.S., 4S1. Coinparo alwo Amir Khusrau's 
apology to a Sayyid and his toolings towards the class. K.K., 46.3 ; 
also Baranl’s ostiniato B., ,34J). 

3 Compare tho most flattering honours Miihmnmad Tugliluq paid to 
the Mtif[hdilm-zdtlit or tho doscendant of tho caliph who came to Tndia 
(in Barani’s account nnd in T.F., 1, 271-272). More interesting in some 
ways is the attitude) of Timur towards tho Sayyids, According to all 
accounts of liulitin invasions ho uniformly protected tho lives of Sayyids 
and other Muslims of religious classes all along his march while making an 
indiscriminate and savage slaughter of all other human beings. In fact, 
it is soberly reported {vide M., 6) that when a chief of Transoxiana named 
‘Abd-Ullah harl certain scruples in offering prayers for the soul of Timur 
whom he considered an ungodly savage whose hands wore red with human 
blood, tho Prophet, (jf Allah himself came to assure him in a dream that 
his scniplos wore baseless, for had not Timiir, while killing human beings 
in the service of the Lord, uniformly protected the lives of liis descendants. 
Timur’s love of the religious class and his spiritual attitude in general 
has (h*awn from the pen of his chronicler some very interesting versos 
which disclose the spiritual outlook of an average Muslim Sultan who 
Ijelievod in the power of the recluses and tho ascetics and in the mediation 
of tho ‘ adepts ’ in religion, similarly in the blessings of tho Sayyids {vide 
Z.M., (>). 

^ Compare W.M., 26 for the interesting case of a Sayyid of Koil 
who was accused of misappropriating State revenue on the basis of very 
strong evidenc.o, and was tried before Sultan Sikandar Lodi, who dis- 
oh^ged the accused and oven permitted him to keep his dishonest 
gains. Compare also M.T., I, 301-392 for tho feeling of Salim Shah Surf 
who expressed his willingness to carry the shoos of a Sayjdd, which was- 
the mark of extreme humiliation. 
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Iiad rouounoed the world. We have similarly referred to the 
fact above that a class of Muslims adhered to the original 
ideals of Islam and took to asceticism and ‘ other-worldly * 
occupations in general. While these Muslims persisted in living 
according to their ideals, they created a peculiar awe and solemn 
reverence for themselves among the followers of Islam for whom 
amidst their materialistic surroundings, this lure for the primi¬ 
tive had a special fascination. Hindustan was already familiar 
with the Hindu ideal of a Guru. This found its appropriate 
expression in the corresponding belief in a Fir or a ShaM in 
3Iuslim society. If an ascetic had managed to scorn the world 
during his lifetime, his son and successors were reaping a fruitful 
crop of worldly gains after his death. The Plrzadas and 
Mal^umzdtlaa^ or the descendants of Firs and ShaiMa respect¬ 
ively, began to occupy the position of spiritual preceptors, 
especially because of the growing moral decay among the ‘Ulama. 
I^hey began to supersede the theologians and in time came to 
occupy the position of ‘ the Brahmans of Islam Again the 
Hindu yogis and ascetics were not forgotten. If the Muslims 
believed in occult phenomena or mystic elements, the yogis 
had an older tradition and a better professional equipment. 
Muslim Sufis mixed with the Hindu Sadhus and Sannyasis 
and Yogis for inspiration and guidance, without, how ever, always 
acknowledging the source in public.*^ The Muslim monarcjh too 
did not fail to approach the Hindu ascetics along with Muslim 
saints, for aid in the fulfilment of his inmost desires.® The 
detailed treatment of this aspect of Hindu-Muslim interaction 
how’ever, lies outside our scope. 

Ilf. Domestics and Slavks. 

In (Uir enumeration of Muslim social classes, we might 
coiiAx-niently treat here the important class of domestics and 
slaves who were a familiar feature of every respectable Muslim 
home, and as has been pointed out above, incidentally added to 


1 Coniprtn? T.D., 57 where au Afghan noble explains to a Hindu 
noble that a Shnikhzada occupied the samo statuR among tho Muslims 
as a BTalimuii in Hindu society. Compare W.M., 45 for the opinion of 
some nobles of Buhlul Lodi who expressed their devotion to the son of 
their Plr (or Plrzad^a) by offering their heads to him if he chose to sit 
there. 

2 Compare* some interesting references in Sahatf of Shailsh Sadr-ud- 
dln and Saha'if-ut-tanqa of Shaikh Boha-ucl-dln Nathu (B.M.M.S.), among 
other books. The subject of Indian SufTsin ha>i not yet been carefully 
examined. The Muslim writers, swayed by their preconceived notions of 
SufiSm, usually dispute this opinion (Abdul-Majid, Tasawwuf-i-lsl&m. 
Urdu. A^zamgarh). 

3 Compare for instance an interesting account of Yogis and their 
occult demonstrations before Muhammad Tughluq in Ibu Batuta. K.R., 
II, 99; compare also Babur's meeting with Nanak in Sikh tradition and 
Macauliffe. 
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the growing Muslim population of Hindustan.^ The life of a 
Muslim nobleman was so much divided between war {razm) and 
pleasures (hazm) that he hardly found any time tp attend to his 
X)ersonal and domestic work. In course of time the code of 
social behaviour began to view domestic work as unworthy of a 
gentleman’s dignity and honour. 

The most important section of these domestics was com¬ 
prised of male and female slaves. Slaves were imported into 
India from many countries; those of Turkistan and India 
had acquired a classical reputation all over the East.® Among 
the slaves of Indian origin, those of Asam were especially' 
valued because of their strong physique and their powers of 
endurance, their price being many times that of slaves of other 
nationalities.^ Other Indian slaves were not dear ; their skill 
in many things was great; their only defect, if any, was their 
strong attachment to their ancient faith and culture.^ A special 
class of slaves was employed for the care of the female inmates 
of the haram. The latter were usually bought in childhood 
and castrated. Trade in eunuchs was carried on in Bengal in 
the thirteenth century. They were sometimes imported also 
from the farthest Malay islands.® 

Female slaves were of tw’o kinds, those employcnl for 
domestic and menial work, and others who were bought for 
company and pleasure. The former, wanting iji education and 
skill, and bought expressly for rough domestic work, were 
often subjected to all sorts of indignities ®; the latter had a 
more honourable and sometimes even a dominating position in 
the household. Apart from the slave girls of India, female 
slaves were also imported from China and Turkistan.’^ On the 
whole the selection among the female slaves was made some¬ 
what on the lines humorously^^ suggested by a Mughal noble : 
‘Buy a Khurasan! woman for her work, a Hindu woman for 
her capacity for nursing children, a Persian woman fqi* the 
pleasures of her company, and a Transoxianian for thrashing 
her as a warning for the other three 

After some time the employment of slaves became general 
and was by no means confined to the Muslims alone. Hindu 
noblemen and chiefs began to employ slaves for military and 


^ Comparo B., 192 for the opinion of Sultan Jalal-ud-din l\iialjl 
regarding the occupations of the nobles ; also ibid., 226 under ‘Ala-uH^dlii. 
Comparo T.D., 82 for the soldiers’ fondness for courtesans’ quarters. 

2 Comparo K.R., I, 240. 

2 Ibid., IT, 144. 

* Compare Notices, etc. 200 for the skill of the lirdian slaves; .\nilr 
l^usrau’s opinion of their defects in I.K., I, 169. 

^ Compare Yule, II, 116; Barbosa II, 147. 

® Compare the remarks of Amir Khusrau. I.K., IV, 334, 169-170; 
F.P., 476. — 

7 Compare Ibid., I, 166-167. 

8 Comparo Blockmann, I, 327. 
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domestic purposes.^ Even public women in the Deccan began 
to employ slaves for attendance and service.^ As late as the 
close of the last century slavery existed in the native States of 
Bajputana as it did probably in earlier periods.® 

The status of slaves .—It is usual to assume that slaves had 
no defined status or rights under Muslim rule in Hindustan. 
Such an opinion is not warranted by facts. Theoretically 
speaking, since a slave was usually a eonvert to Islam he pos¬ 
sessed the same rights as any other member of Muslim society 
which is still conspicuous for a certain amount of feeling of 
brotherhood and equality. Thus, his moral claims, though 
they might not receive due and full recognition, could never 
be denied.^ If ho was originally a Hindu, and probably of a 
lower caste, the social change was decidedly for the better. 
Even if he had belonged to a higher caste, he had lost his status 
in Hindu society and could not go back to it except under very 
humiliating conditions. 

In practice, the position of a slave was very different. He 
was usually a prisoner of war, and according to the military 
usage of the age, his life was at the mercy of his captor, who 
ha(l full power of killing him or of otherwise disposing of him. 
This was clearly imderstood on both sides long before a military 
engagement commenced. So when a conqueror (now master 
of the slave) chose to spare the life of a slave and employ him 
for menial Avork, it was an act of favour and of special bene- 


1 Coinpaiv T.M.S., 459 ; Sircar, 113. 

2 Compare Majtjr, 29. 

3 Compare Tod, I, 207-210 for a detailed discuatiiori of slaves iii Mewar. 
Apart from agricultural bondage (known as hasdi^ which is redeemable) 
slavery existed in other forms, the slaves being usually known as goldit 
(probably an abbreviation of ghuldin ?) and ddses. The golds were the 
general body of slaves who had lost their liberty and the doses (literally 
‘ slaves ’) the illegitimate sons of a ruling prince, who had no rank or 
legal position in the State, though they wore liberally provided for by the 
R&ja. The marriages of slaves (both golds and doses) wore confined 
to those of their own class. Their offspring were also slaves, generally 
esteemed in public according to the quality of the mother—if she was a 
Bajputnf, a Muslim or one of the degraded tribes. With the familiar 
advantages or disadvantages of a caste, the slaves also formed a cctste 
of their own, which took away part of the social stigma. Tod boars 
testimony to the fact that they wore well treated in Mewar and even 
held confidential positions about the chiefs ‘ whose body they were 
Their distinguishing mark was the wearing of a silver ring round the left 
ankle. 

^ Compare for instemce Yusuf Gada (T., 146) and saint Hamad&ni 
(Z.M., 77) both of whom insist that according to the earlier traditions of 
Islftm, the master of a slave should provide more or less the same comforts 
for his slave as he does for himself. HamadanI specifically enumerates 
seven rights that accrue to a slave as against his master, which include 
the right of religious education, of working for a fixed number of hours 
and of leave during hours of prayer, of being treated without indignity 
and contempt, and finally of refusing the perfonnance of work opposed 
to SharVat. 
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vplenoe on the part of the former. Similarly, when the priaoner 
of war had been sold in the market and bought by a purohaser, 
he was as much the property of the buyer as any other com¬ 
modity, and as such, could be given away as a gift or disposed 
of in any other way.^ No shrewd captor or buyer, however, 
neglected to take good care of his property which, given proper 
attention, could be converted into ready money, perhaps with 
a good deal of profit. This property in a slave was widely 
recognized and even finds expression in a legal precept whore a 
Sultan is enjoined to pay proper compensation if he desires to 
release a slave from the custody of a master.* In other respects, 
"a slave was not considered to be a free agent at law and could 
only be punished in the presence of his master.* 

Under these conditions it is difficult to apply the modern 
definitions of industrial slavery to the institution of that age.^ 
The slave of those days, for instance, was not on a lower level 
than the mass of the people. As has been pointed out, he was 
decidedly in a better social position if ho had originally belonged 
to a low Hindu caste. Again, if a slave found his w^ay into tlie 
household of a monarch (as quite a number of them did) thoiigli 
he was nominally a slave, his condition of servitude was shared 
by the majority of courtiers and other royal employees. In 
fact, when the liberty of an alleged free man may sometimes 
have been consiuouously displayed in the doubtful privilege of 
being allowed to starve, the slave was provided with a secure 
and fairly comfortable livelihood. A slave in the service of the 
Sultan was usuaUy manumitted after some time, and was provided 
with an honourable position, even with rank and an elevated 
social status.^ The ijolitioal conditions and the general in¬ 
stability of life at times helped to raise a talented and enter¬ 
prising slave to such heights of social eminence as were not 
ordinarily within reach of the highest and the noblest in the 
kingdom.® 

The reactions of the institution of slavery on the maimers 
and the outlook of the age were, however, very different, and 


1 Compare J.H., 218 for a characteristic illustration to show that in. 
relation to his master, a slave had nothing which he could claim as his 
own, even his name or identity. Everything depended on the absolute 
will of his master. Compare also the feeling of Muhammad TiighUiq 
regarding his erstwhile slave TarghI on the occasion of the latter’s robellioii, 
in Baranl. 

2 J.H., 106. 

Compare, F.F., 186. 

^ Compare for instemco Nieboer’s definition of a slavo as a person 
* who is the property of another, politically and socially, at a lower level 
than the mass of the people and performing compulsory labour’ (vide 
‘ Slavery as an Industrial System page 5). 

5 CDmpare for instance the slaves of Flriiz Tughluq A., 444. 

^ Examples have been cited in previous sections. Compare the 
estimate of Lane Poole 64; of Gibb 30, in their respective works. 
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of a far-reaching character. In a slave-holding society, as 
Nieboer finds, the ruling classes, having learned to command 
and domineer over theit slaves, get used to highly undemocratic 
ways of life, which is prejudicial to the social well-being of a 
society. It creates in the long run an offensive and brutal 
upper class on the one hand, and a bitter and vindictive lower 
class on the other. Similarly a long tradition of slavery creates 
a set of persons bom to work that others maj^ not work, and 
another sot of persons to think that others may not think. 
Another obvious inference from this unhealthy division of 
classes is that manual labour becomes identified with slave 
labour and, therefore, discredited. Among other effects Nieboer 
finds that slavery often engenders cruelty or at least harshness, 
that slaves are demoralized because of the lack of proper educa¬ 
tion, and because of want of normal family relations, and that 
slavery prevents the development of the sense of human dignity 
which lies at the foundation of morals.^ All this gives to a 
slave-holding society the stamj) of unprogressivencss and a 
socially unhealthy character. These social consequences, though 
not so pronomiced, are fairly well marked in the social develop¬ 
ment of mediaeval Indian society. 

IV. Muslim Masses. 

It was somewhat difficult to distinguish tlie lower classes 
of Muslims from the masses of Hindus. Most of them wore 
originally Hindu converts to Islam, which had not materially 
altered their social position, although it may have improved 
it in some cases. The Sultans may have been somewhat in¬ 
dulgent to the Muslim masses, on certain occasions, but this 
is by no means certain.* With his conversion to Islam the 
average Muslim did not change his old environment, which was 
deeply influenced by caste distinctions and a general social 
exclusiveness. As a result Indian Islam slowly began to assi¬ 
milate the broad features of Hinduism. The various classes 
of which the Muslim community was composed began to live 
aloof from one another even in separate quarters in the same 
city.* On the other hand the honour and respect paid 
to the foreign ruling and privileged classes gave to the foreign 
and non-Inffian extraction of a Muslim, the highest claims to 


^ Compare the observations cuid. conclusions of Nieboer, 436. Com¬ 
pare the estimate of BaranI in F.J., 72. 

* For instance the massacres of Timur were indiscriminate, without 
any regard for those of Muslim faith. The Sultans usually neglected 
the religious divisions of the people. Compare K.K., 881 for instance, 
where *Ala-ud-dln spares the life of Muslim prisoners while he orders 
others to be trampled to death. 

8 Compare for instance, the description of a new colony in Mukandram. 
Gupta, Bengal, etc., pp. 91-92. 
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social distinction. People began to discover for themselves 
as far as possible a foreign ancestry.' 


(B) The Hindu Society. 

, The distinctive feature of Hindu society was the system 
of castes and sub-castes, as it is even to-day.* A reference 
has already been made to the system of caste as a contributory 
factor in the establishment of the foreign Muslim rule. Let us 
make a note here of the fact that, as a result of Muslim 
impact, a number of old social and legal functions had passed 
outside the operation of caste rules. The position, and the 
legal and formal powers of the Brahman had undergone a 
considerable change with the fall of the old-time Kshatriyas 
or .the ruling classes of Hinduism. On the other hand, with 


1 Compare I.G .1.; Vol. II, 329 for modem conditions in Muslim society 
of India : —After emphasizing the democratic nature of the tecMshings of 
Islam, the writer proceeds :—* In India, however, caste is in the air; its 
contagion h€is spread even to the Mohammedans, and we find its evolution 
proceeding on characteristicaUy Hindu lines. In both communities 
foreign descent forms the highest claim to social distinction; in both 
promotion cometh from the west. As the twice bom Aryan is to the 
mass of Hindus, so is the Mohammedan of alleged Arab, Persian, Afghan, 
or Mughal origin to the rank and file of his co-religionists. And just as 
in the traditional Hindu system men of the higher groups could marrj' 
women of the lower, while the converse process was vigorously condemned, 
so within the higher ranks of the Mohammedans, a Sayyid will marry a 
Sheikh's daughter but will not give his daughter in return; and inter¬ 
marriage between the upper circle of aoi-disant foreigners and the main 
body of Indian Mohammedans is generally reprobated, except in parts of 
the country where the aristocratic element is small and must arrange its 

marriages as best it can.the lower functional groups.are 

organized on the model of regular castes, with councils and officers which 
enforce the observance of caste mles by the time-honoured sanction of 
boycotting.’ Compare also the estimate of Senart, 219; of Havell, 
History of Aryan rule, 162-103. 

2 Compare I.G.I.; Vol. I, 311 for a definition of caste :—‘A caste 

may be defined as a collection of families or groups of families, bearing a 
common name which usually denotes or is associated with a specific 
occupation; claiming common descent from a mythical ancestor, human 
or divine; professing to follow the same calling; and regarded by those 
who are competent to give on opinion as forming a single homogeneous 
community. A casto is almost invariably endogamous in the sense that 
a member of the large circle denoted by the common name may not 
marry outside that circle; but within this circle, there are usually a 
numl^r of smaller circles, each of which is also endogamous ’. Agam- - 
{Ibid., Vol. II, 307) the writer explains the development:—‘ The process 
by which the tribal divisions were split up may he seen at work in the 
present day. Under the attraction of the superior Hindu civilization 
and the teacliing of vagrant Brahmans or ascetics, the upper classes 
separated themselves from the lower, initiated Hindu modes of life, 
assumed the status of a caste, were supplied with a mythical geneology by 
the Brahmans and were recognized as on integral part of some Hindu 
community. The process was repeated until the lowest alone were left, 
and they were reduced to the condition of serf.’ 
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the elimination of the moral rivalry of the Kshatriyas, the autho¬ 
rity and personal influence of Brahmans increased among the 
Hindu masses. This led to even more restrictions of caste rules 
and a wider caste jurisdiction in marriage and diet, and a few 
other spheres that were left to them. 

It is difficult to give the exact number of castes which 
existed in the early Muslim period. Nicolo Conti puts the number 
of groups wherein ‘ no man of one creed will drink, eat or marry 
with those of others ’ at eighty-four.^ The orthodox and popular 
tradition of Hindustan counts thirty-six such castes which 
includes, besides the sub-castes of the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas 
and the Vaisyas, other separate occupational castes namely, 
those of brewers, goldsmiths, weavers, betel-leaf sellers, tin- 
workers, shepherds, milkmen, carpenters, smiths, bMla, dhira, 
Kayasthas, dyers, flower-sellers, calico-painters, barbers, oilmen, 
jugglers, mountebanks, musicians and still others.* This, 
"however, does not exhaust the enumeration of the castes, for, 
in some cases, the fact of residing in a certain locality gave the 
features of a caste to a group of people * ; in others the mutual 
contact of Hindus and Muslims led to the formation of separate 
and new castes.* Of the principal castes, numerous subdivisions 
began to develop the leading features of a distinct caste. As 
many as twenty sub-castes existed among the Rajputs alone.^ 

Below all these castes which might be classed comparatively 
as the higher castes of Hinduism, came the, millions of ‘ Un¬ 
touchables ’ who also divided into castes of their own. Though 
the phenomenon of imtouchability was not so acute in the 
North as it was in the South, its existence, as well as the existence 
of the exclusive feeling of the upper classes towards Untouch¬ 
ables is imdisputable.® This feature of Indian social life has 
by no means disappeared under the strain of modem conditions.*^ 


1 Compare Major, IS. 

*2 Compare Malik Muhammad JaisI P., 154, 413. 

* Compare Gupta, 174-175 for the ‘ kiUim * of Bengal. 

^ Compare ibid,, 171-17i for the sub-castes of the Bengal Brahmans 
named Sher kham, Plrall, SreemarUlsh.dnla, 

5 A.A., II, 56-67. 

® Compare Shah, 70, 114-115 for the stratagem Kabir employed in 
forcing his initiation into the cult of Ramaiiand and other references to 
‘ defilement ’ in the BIjak of Kabir. Compare Sircar, 126 for the meeting 
of Chaitanya with an * untouchable ’ named Murarl who held two blades 
of grass between his teeth to mark his abject humiliation. When Chaitanya 
advanced towards him he stepped back shouting, ‘ Touch me not Lord, 
I am a sinner, my body is unworthy of touch ’. Compare also the feeling 
of Malik Muhammad JaisI, P. 362. For * untouchabUity ’ in the Deccan, 
compare Barbosa, II, 60-70; Varthema, 142 ; J.R,A,S„ 1896, Mahuan’s 
account, 343. 

I Compare the remarks of the representative of Depressed classes 
at the plenary session of the Indian Hound Table Conference, reported 
in the Times, London, December 1, 1931 :—* The depressed classes live a 
completely isolated life from the rest of the Hindus. The Hindu priest 
will not officiate at the house of an Untouchable, and will not allow him. 
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A number of social and economic factors were operating to 
modify the rigidity of the caste system and to change the 
relative position and privileges of the old higher castes of 
Hinduism. Of these factors, one was the introduction of Islam 
into Hindustan. The essentially proselytizing natirre of the 
faith of Islam, and the professions of social equality and frater¬ 
nity among its followers, opened its doors wide to receive the 
lower castes of Hindu society. Its offer had an additional force 
because it issued from those who ruled the destinies of India, 
and possessed unlimited resources. Some conspicuous examples 
of low class converts had already shown to the mass of Hindus 
how far a convert to Islam could climb the social ladder. 
Hinduism was thus faced with the ominous prospect of seeing 
its numbers being gradually absorbed into the growing fold of 
Islam. It tried to raise a bulwark against the rising tide by 
making certain concessions in reclaiming the higher classes 
back to Hinduism and to their old privileges.^ For a time, it 
had nothing to offer the lower classes, who began to develop a 
new j)hilosophy of life for themselves. A popular, liberal and 
catholic religion began to spread in Hindustan, deriving its 
inspiration from more democratic creeds of foreign extraction. 
As against the older creeds of ‘ Deeds ’ and ‘ Knowledge ’ this 
new creed based itself on ‘ Bhakti ^ or devotion of man to 
the Divine Being, and demolished, as it were, the whole view of 
life centring round caste and the Ashrama} Wo are not con- 
corned with the history of religious development in this place, 
but we should make a note of the reactions of this new creed of 
Bhakti on the system of caste and social behavioiu*. In this 
respect, the followers of the new creed were given the name of 
avadhutasy or ‘ emancipated ’, by an early teacher of the faith 
which signified their comparative freedom from the bonds of 
ancient prejudices.^ In other respects, the alterations in the 


to entor his temple. The Hindu barber will not shave him. The Hindu 
washerman will not wash his clothes. The Hindu will not eat with him 
much less inter-marry with him. We can conceive no greater social 
separation between any two communities than that which exists between 
the touchable and untouchable Hindus.’ 

1 Compare Gupta, Aspects of Bengali society, J.jD.L., 170, about the 
new reformist outlook in Bengal. It was laid down that if a Brahman 
was forcibly converted to Islam, ho may be taken back into the bosom 
of the Hindu society by performing appropriate expiatory ceremonies, 
for, as the reformers discovered, *the fire of Brcdimanical spirit burns 
in a Brahman up to six generations 

* Compare the view of Chaitanya, Sircar, 98. 

3 Compare Carpenter, 428. Compare Sircar, 212 for the instance 
of a follower of Chaitanya dining with others irrespective of caste rules. 
Compare ibid,, 317 for the story of Subudhi Ray whose caste had been 
destroyed by the reigning Sultan of Bengal through pouring the water of 
his own goblet down his throat. The orthodox Brahmans of Benares 
counselled ' the ordeal of steaming ghee \ When Subudhi came to 
Chaitanya, the latter only asked him to chant the name of Krishna ' as 
one utterance of the Name would wcush away all his sins 
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economic position of the various classes went a long way to 
modify the social position of the erstwhile higher and privileged 
classes. Under the now conditions of life, the Brahmans, whose 
erstwhile privileges and occupations did not equip them for any 
socially useful vocation were in a very unenviable position.^ 
Some of them qualified as physicians and astrologers, and 
managed to earn a living, but on the whole they lived in a 
miserable plight, unless they migrated to the kingdom of a 
Hindu chief where the old order existed in some sort of vigour. 
The lower classes of Hindus, on the other hand, who lived 
under the Sultanat were no longer hampered by the old restric¬ 
tions, even when they did not accept the new faith of Islam ; 
in some cases they made notable material progress which reacted 
on their status in Hindu society.^ However, as we have remarked, 
the introduction of Islam was not a fundamental revolution in 
the basic conditions of Indian life. It effected a change in 
classes and in their relatives position, but did not uproot the 
institution. In fact, Islam also succumbed to the spirit of class 
division, and forgot all about the message of the Qur’an. 


1 Comparo Sircar, 317 for the omploymeat of Braiinians aa cooks ; 
cornparo Barbosa, IT, .37 for Bralimanfl employed as couriors. Comparo 
Sircar, 201, how oven when they were employed as cooks it was not 
because of Ihoir excellence in cooking but because it was ‘ fit to be eaten ’ 
by the orthodox Hindus. 

2 Compare ioid., 317 how Kamanaiid Hay, originally a low caste, 
camo to meet Chaitanya on the Godavari in. a luxurious litter, attended 
by music and followeil by Vaidic Brahmans in his train. 



PART II. ECONOMIC CONDITION. 
Rural Life. 


Oeneral remarks :—India is an essentially agricultural country 
even to-day and its economic structure is very different from an 
industrial country.^ In India, the source of production is 
land, its power, the ploughing animal, and its implements, the 
wooden plough, the toothed harrow, the smoothing board, the 
levelling beam, the sowing drill and a few others, for instance 
the pick and the hoe, various contrivances for raising water, a 
few mattocks, spades and rakes. The proportion of land which 
is brigated by canals is still not very large and the crops usually 
depend on the favourable monsoons at the appropriate seasons.^ 
There are no violent dislocations of economic life except for 
periodical famines, a locust pest or, as it used to be in olden 
times, a band of invaders. When these epidemics have passed, 
life in the countryside resumes its normal activity. The life is 
essentially stereotyped and unprogressive, but extremely simple 
and continuous. Usually a whole community of people claiming 
a common descent and bound by a number of common social 
and religious ties, inhabits a number of adjoining villages. The 
village is usually composed of a number of such communities 
(or ‘ barddaris \ ' brotherhoods ’). Given favourable monsoons 
and not too exacting an administration, the Indian peasant as 
a rule feels quite satisfied with his lot. He meets the ordinary 
demands of his everyday life with a cheerful heart and goes 
about his vocation with a feeling not very different from 
happiness and contentment. Under these conditions, if he 
finds suitable opportunity, he confers one of his many children 
in marriage and invites to the celebration practically all his 
community and friends, as far as his means permit him. In his 
leisure hours he sings his popular ballads and folk songs on the 
common village courtyard {chowpdl). The younger ones gather 
round in another comer and recite their favourite ghost stories 
and other lore. Under unfavourable conditions, the peasants, 
and particidarly the women folk, resort more frequently to their 
gods, deities and the spirits of their forefathers and popular 


1 Compare Indum Year Book, 1931, p. 29 for the present classification 
of occupations : —‘ If we add the pastoral and hunting occupations, the 
percentage (of agricultural population) rises to 73, while a considerable 
portion of the unfortunately large number of persons in the category of. 
vaguo and unclassifiable occupations are probably labourers closely 
connected with the occupations of the land’. 

2 The irrigated area was 13*1% of tho total cropped area in 1931 

(vide 1931). 

( 196 ) 
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Baints and in response to their prayers and offerings watcii 
•eagerly for clouds with a tearful eye. In the worst extremities 
of life they are reconciled to the irresistible workings of fate 
{kismet) and take misfortunes and disaster with a superhuman 
ealmness and passive resignation. Life has very few good things 
to offer to stimulate their desires or promise their fulfilment. 
This has been the basis of Indian agricultural life for unknown 
centuries in Hindustan. 

The attitudes of mind and modes of thought that have 
out of these conditions have moulded the life of an 
Indian village community. Wo have referred to its i)olitical 
aspect in an earlier chapter. Economically speaking, the village 
is a self-sufficient unit with an organic and well developed 
economic structure, if by organic life we mean the team work of 
a community to supply the needs and to fulfil the desires of its 
members. In fact, if an Indian village community be isolated 
physically from the rest of the world (as it is psychologically, iji 
most cases) its economic organization would remain more or 
less unaffected. The loading feature of an Indian village com¬ 
munity is a harmonious co-ordination of the specialized fimctions 
of its various component groups of workers. Everyone has his 
special function assigned to him ; in fact, he is also born and 
brought up to it. For instance, of the various social groups, 
the husbandman takes to the tilling and the harvesting of 
crops which provide food for all the members of a village com¬ 
munity. The rest of the members contribute to the productive 
process in a subsidiary manner. The women folk lend a 
hand in the various forms of farm labour, and look after animals 
-and stock. The carpenters employ themselves in making and 
mending ploughs and other implements, the cultivator supplying 
them with wood. The blacksmiths supply the iron parts of 
the implements and repair them when necessary. The potters 
supply the household utensils. The cobblers make and mend 
the plough harness and shoes. In fact, everyone has his con¬ 
tribution to make, the washerman, the barber, the cowherd, 
the milkman, the water-carrier, the scavenger, even the beggar, 
the priest, the astrologer and the popular doctor and magician. 
Again, the produce of the field feeds a number of rural industries 
for instance, the making of ropes and baskets and the manufac¬ 
ture of sugar, scents, oils, etc. It finds occupation for a number of 
crafts namely, those of weavers, leather-workers, dyers, wood¬ 
workers and calico-painters, A group of people is set apart 
for the exchange of village produce. In one quarter of an In^an 
village, one comes across a tiny market where grain, cloth, 
sweetmeats, and other necessities of life are sold by petty 
shopkeepers. There is sometimes even a money-changer in a 
corner of the village market who changes coppers and cowries 
for silver and makes a small fortune in the process of conversion. 
Sometimes, the services of the local goldsmith come to his aid 
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in testing the purity of the metal of a coin. The periodical 
fairs serve for bigger exchanges of commodities and for the 
supply of what one might call the luxuries of peasants, e.g. 
copper and mixed metal utensils, lead and tinsel ornaments, 
children’s toys, etc. The Indian ^lage is not without its local 
politicians and oven statesmen. The chowpal is full of dis¬ 
cussions about individual quarrels and questions of caste be¬ 
haviour. Somebody is even deeply thinking of the dangers of 
commercial wealth of village shopkeepers and expounds his 
political theories with all the pretensions of a Demosthenes.^ 
But outside their particular village or a group of neighbouring 
villages, the rest of the world is one big mystery for them. This 
has been the structure of an Indian viUage in Hindustan, though 
signs of its decay are fast approaching under the strain of new 
economic forces.^ 

In the period under review, the village commmiity was 
a working bistitufcion in full vigour, and determined the economic 
outlook of the vast majority of the population of Hindustan. 
Its leading economic feature was production mainly for purposes 
of local consumption. Industries on a large scale were canned 
oil in a few localized areas wliich were as a rule situated at the 
mouth of certain navigable rivers through which raw materials 
could be imported with facility, or else in close vicinity to an area 
where raw material was available in sufficient quantities to feed 
them. Apart from a very few inland cimtros of other provinces, 
Bengal and Gujarat, because of their shipping facilities, were the 
chief industrial provinces which worked certain industries, 
collected the surplus of finished x>roducts from the inland centres 
of other provinces and exported them abroad. In this manner, 
while the vast majority occupied itself with agricultural pursuits, 
a small xiroportion engaged in trader and industry, and a few 
rich xieojile lived on commerce with foreign nations.® This 
gave rise to a little urban life in a few big towns which also 
served as the seat of local or provincial administration. The 
towns were usually walled and protected and also served as 
centres of refuge to the neighbouring pojiulace in times of 
danger and insecurity. In times of peace, they served as centres 
of distribution of agricultural produce and industrial goods. In 
general we might say tliat though the towiis led the country in 
social and intellectual culture, they were not of sufficient eco- 


1 Compare I.K., III, 49 ; compare Gupta, Bengal, etc., 168 for the 
remarks of an old Bengali poet and writer on the wealth of the villa^ 
petty shopkeepers :—‘ They sell and buy and in the process they draw 
to themselves the wealth of the people *. 

* Compare a description of a village organization in I.G.I.; IV,^ 
280-281; also Gupta, Bengal, etc., 163. 

8 Compare, the observations of Mahuan in Bengal. J,R.A,S., 1896.. 
p. 530. 
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nomio importance to modify the economic outlook of the people 
as a whole.^ 

An important factor in the economic life of the jieoplo was 
the administrative macliinery. It shared the fruits of the 
peasant labour and employed industrial labour on a small 
scale. In its turn, it gave some sort of security for the iioaceful 
pursuit of agricultural vocations and incidentally gave certain 
facilities for the transport of goods from one part of the country 
to another. On the whole, any big improvement in the method 
of production, a more equitable distribution of the economic 
wealth or a better adjustment of the economic position of the 
various social classics, was outside the policy of the State. On 
the other hand, as has been shown above, the State*, was 
interested in perpetuating the low standard of economic 
life of the masses of the x>eoph^* The economic framework of 
society worked as best it could within the limits of its productive 
capacity. It involved di srision into classes, disparity of incomes 
and a general degradation of the status of the i)roductive labourer, 
but all these social factors had been adjusted into the system, 
over which a structure of culture and artistic developments was 
raised which still endears itself to all sorts of social dreamers 
and political philosophers. There was no economic revolution, 
for none was wanted. The land was almost limitless in potential 
wealth and resources and equally vast in extent which set 
serious limits to administrative exactions and to the domina¬ 
tion of the ruling classes as a whole. Finally, there was no fixed 
standard of comfort, a fact which made matters easier for the 
ruling classes. 

1 . The. prodiLce of the land .—Nearly all cultivation was 
done on land wliich furnished food for men and fodder for 
animals.^ It is difficult to speak of the size of an average holding 
or even of the proportion of the population wliich took to active 
husbandry. We can roughly state tJiat leaving aside those who 
were engaged in domestic labour and crafts, all others took to 
cultivation on land. There are no detailed references to 
the system of cultivation then in vogue, but probably it was 
not very different from the present system.* The agricultural 


1 Compare the Indian Year Hook (1931), p. 22 for the ratio of 10*2: 
89*8 between the urban and the rural population of India. ‘The process 
of urbanization in India—^if there has been any progress at alt -has been 
\’ory slow during the past thirty years, the whole increase being less than 
one per cent., p. 21, ibid. 

2 Compare A.A., I, 79-80; ibid., II, 6, for the crops of singhdra, salak, 
Idkua, kaseru, which are gi-own on the surface of water and probably existed 
before Akbar, as they did under him, but their proportion to land crops 
was negligible. 

2 Compare K.K., 709, where Amir lOiusrau, beyond praising the 
skill and ingenuity of Indian peasants in general terms, gives no details. 
Compare K.K., II, 146, for the employment of Persian water-wheels on 
the Meghna in Bengal. Compare for a parallel the use of Persian water* 
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pro'diioe of the country as a whole could not have been very 
different from what it is to-day except for the newly introduced 
cultivation of tobacco, tea, coffee and the extension of jute crop 
and the like. It appears, however, that medicinal herbs, spices 
and fragrant wood were grown in larger quantities, and found 
a market in and outside India. Pulses, wheat, barley, millet, 
peas, rice, sesame and oilseeds, sugarcane and cotton were the 
chief crops.^ The area round about Kara and Manikpur (near 
Allahabad) was considered to be exceptionally fertile and grew 
good quality rice, sugarcane, and wheat which were exported to 
-Delhi in great quantities.* As a result of canal irrigation intro¬ 
duced under Firuz Shah Tughluq, the area round Hissar and 
FiruzS*bad added to the existing cultivation of sesame and pulses 
the culture of wheat and sugarcane.* Among other improved 
crops, the rice of Sirsuti was reputed for quality and found a 
ready market in Delhi.* The usual method of storing the stock 
of grain was in ^ain-pits or khatiees which preserved the grain 
for a very long time.^ 

Among the fruits of the Gangetic plains, the mango was 
•especially popular. The mango was easily the best of all fruits, 
•even preferable to the melons of Islamic countries.® This, 
however, is a delicate point, for Babur never forgets the melons 


wheels in Samsmciand In Iho Kith century. Brjtsclineidcr. T, 7C ; corn])H.re 
their use in Oudh (jneniionod by Malik Muhammad JilisI) under the 
name of Eahnt, P., 52. Compare Babur’s account in B.X., 249-50, for a 
more systematic survey. He refers to the use of Persian wheels in Lahore, 
Dipalpur, Sirhind and thereabout; the use of large leather buckets {pur) 
drawn by a pair of bullocks in Agra, and Bayaim ; and the usf» of what is 
now called a ‘ Dhenlil ’ for a constant supply of water. Foi‘ a description 
of dhenkll see XXI, 125-H. Compare also Macanliffo, J, 22. for 

similar arrangements in other jiarts of Hmdustan. 

t Compare, in connection with the growth of cotton, the cultivation 
•of a kind of giant cotton plant {Deva kapas) growing full si\ pac^es in 
height and attaining an age of twenty years. Up to twelvii years, the 
tree grow good spinning cotton. Vide Yule, IT, ;i9:i, and note. For tho 
introduction of smoking under Akbar, the Memoirs (wtujai^) of Asad 
J^on, composed under Jahangir. 

* K.R., II, 24. 3 B., 568. 4 k.R.. 11, 14. 

* I.K., V, 06. For a description of KhaUee, compare Tod, III. 1563 : 

‘ Those pits or trenches are fixed on elevated dry siiots, their size being 
according to the nature of tho soil. All tho preparations they undergo 
are tho incineration of certain vegetable substances and lining the sidf^s 
and bottom with wheat or barley stubble. Tho grain is then deposited 
in 1 ho pit, covered over with straw, and a terrace of earth, about eighteen 
inches in height, and projecting in front beyond the orifice of the pit, 
is raised over it. This is secured with a coating of clay and cow-dmig 
which resists even tho monsoon and is renewed as tho torrents injure it. 
Thus the grain may remain for years without injury while the heat which 
•is extricated checks germination, and deters rats and w’hito ants.* 
Maanlik-ul-absdr, however, notes that tho colour of tho grain imdeiwent 
a change through long storage. 

® Compare the estimate of Amir Khusrau, Q.S., 166-7. Compare 
W.M., 74 for an interesting discovery of the Tradition of the Prophet in 
■support of the superiority of the mango. 
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•of his country when he’goes about Hindustan. In fact, ho had 
some of the best musk melon plants of Kabul brought to India 
and planted in his garden at Agra.^ Even some time after 
Babur, the cultivation ‘ of these melons was not extensive in 
Hindustan.* Among other fruits we may note the growth of a 
variety of grapes, dates, pomegranates, plantains, Indian melons, 
peaches, apples, oranges, grape-fruit, figs, lemons, karm, jhong, 
khimee, jdman, jack-fruits and numerous others.® Cocoanuts 
were abundant on the coasts. 

The Sultana of Delhi and other rulers appear to have taken 
pains to improve the quality of Indian fruits and the system of 
gardening as a whole. Firfiz Tughluq carried out a big pro¬ 
gramme of laying gardens, which led to a general improvement 
in the quality of most of the fruits mentioned above.^ According 
to his chronicler, he laid out 1,200 gardens in the neighboiu*hood 
and in the suburbs of Delhi, eighty on the Salora embankment, 
and forty-four in Chitor.® Rajputana maintained and even 
extended this tradition of laying gardens. Apart from Chitor, 
Dholpur, Gwalior, and Jodhpur, other places also took up the 
improved methods of fruit cultivation and gardening. In 
Dholpur especially, gardtuis shaded the route to the city for a 
distance of seven krohs (about 14 miles).® Special attention 
was paid to the cultures of pomegranates in Jodhpur, and the 
Lodi Sultan, Sikandar confidently declared that Persia could 
not produce pomegranates which would compare favourably 
with the Jodhpur variety in flavour.^ 

The culture of flowers is of very ancient date in Hindustan. 
They have been remarkable for their charm, smell and variety. 
A number of them like the TuUl and the marigold have become 
partly sacred, being associatt‘d with many religious worships and 
offerings. The gift of flowers was a common courtesy among 
the Hindus. Important so(;ial occasions and domestic ceremonies 
were always accompanied with offers of flowers and flower- 
garlands. For instance, it was difficult to imagine a newly 
wedded couple or their bod without wreaths of flowers. Whole 
chapters of their books have been devoted by Amir Kliusrau 
and Malik Muhammad JaisT to the description of flowers of the 


1 B.N., 357. 

2 Compare tho account of Haji Dabir who was provideil witli somo 
melons in Delhi, but they wore obviously not indigonous. Z.W., II, 770. 

2 Compare the account of Baranl and ‘Aflf, B., 569-70, A., 128, in 
addition to Amir Khusrau in Q.S., 166-7. 

^ Compare also A., 295-6, for those improved varietio.««, especially 
seven different varieties of >{rapes. 

6 Ibid. 

® Compare the fruits of Chitor in the time of Malik Muhammad 
Jaisi. P., 419-20: compare T.A., T, 324, for the destruction of Jodhpur 
'gardens by the soldiers of Sikandar Lodi. 

7 Compare the account of Tartldk’i’-Daudi, f. 45. Compare Amir 
I^usraii’s description of a * smiling pomegranate ’ in i./f., IV, 330. 
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land. We will revert to flowers at the close of our paper. It 
is worth while remembering in this connection that Babur did 
not make any improvement in the quality or the variety of 
Indian flowers in his kingdom, beyond introducing a variety of 
rose from Gwalior into his garden at Agra.^ 

Reference in this connection may be made to fragrant 
woods, for instance, sandal-wood and aloes, which were grown 
in Hindustiln. Assam was specially reputed for a particular 
quality of aloe-wood which was sent as an offering to some of 
the most famous temples in the land. Bughra Kijan did not 
forget to include some of this wood among his gifts to his son, 
Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-din Kaiqubad.- Similarly certain medicinal 
herbs used as antidote's for poisons and for snake-bites, were 
grown in the country.^ Among spices, pepper and ginger and 
other ‘ spices were grown in some parts of Gujarat in large 
quantities.^ 

An enumeration of domestic and wild animals and fowl is 
difficult, for their number is legion, [n the absence of the 
present land communications and the measures of security 
which have led to the elimination of considerable numbers of 
wild animals, it is easy to picture the old landscape full of wild 
and domesticated animals. Outside Africa and Australia, India 
is still one of the few countries which possess a gre^at variety of 
wild animals. Among the species which have now become rare, 
if not extinct, were the rhinoceros, a variety of hunting falcons 
and the lion. 

2. Village. Manufactures and Cottage Industries ,—On the 
basis of agricultural produce, a number of crafts and industries 
were carried on on a small scale in the village. The labour 
employed on these industries was liereditary ; the implements and 
the method of work were both crude and the output meagre. But 
through generations of exclusive employment and inherited 
traditions of efficiency and skill, the quality of the products was 
excellent and their artistic value great. The social status and 
the limited opportunities of village craftsmen discouraged them 
from making progress beyond certain limits. Moreover, they 
were not adequately protected against administrative oppression.^ 
The introduction of Muslim craftsmen may have done something 
towards removing the social disabilities of the class as a whole, 
but in the long run Muslim influence succumbed to the older 


1 Compare T.F., 1, 391. 

2 Q.S., 101. 

3 For instance ‘ Mukhlisa E.D., II, 239. 

^ Compare Yule, II, 393. 

5 Compare Amir Khusrau I.K., II, 19-20, for oppressive regulations 
in the case of oil manufacturers of Delhi; compare also Gupta, Bengal, 
etc. 168, for the position of betel-leaf sellers in the colony of Bir in Bengal, 
who in case of oppression could not offer any fesistance beyond a wail, 
of despair, *cttthdV 
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traditions. When Babur came to Hindustan no appreciable 
modification in the social character of these vocations was visible, 
for he finds all the craftsmen organized in rigid and exclusive 
castes.^ 

The more important manufactures based on agricultural 
produce were those of unrefined sugar, scents and spirits. We 
will refer to sugar later on. Scents and scented waters were 
manufactured where facilities existed for the development of 
the industry. A whole class of scent merchants, for instance, 
existed in Bengal and were known as Oandha Bdnika,^ Rose¬ 
water was commonly used to sprinkle on friendly gatherings 
and social parties for its cooling and refreshing effect. Among 
other scents, Malik Muhammad Jaisi makes a particular mention 
of tw o strong scents or ottos named Maidu and Chuvdiy but their 
specific variety is not clear.^ 

The manufacture of spirits and liquors is very old in 
Hindustan. In very ancient days beers were manufactured 
from unrefined sugar, mahwa, barley cakes and ricc.^ To this 
Amir Khusrau also adds the use of sugarcane in the manufac¬ 
ture of drinks Other varieties were made out of Indian date- 
palm and cocoanut juice.In Bengal, where facilities for the 
manufacture of practically all varieties of strong drinks existed, 
spirits were openly sold in the markets.’ 

Among other important manufactures, mention may be 
made of a variety of oils, which were manufactured through the 
familiar process of the oil-press (ghdn) still in use at the present 
day.® 

Among home industries, the most important were those of ’ 
the weaving and spinning of cotton. The various processes of 
weaving and spinning were the same as are employed in Indian 


^ Compare also P., 19 ; MacauliUe, I, 234 ; K.K., 740. 

2 Gupta, Bengal, etc. 163. 

s P. (hin) 143; compare also T.M. (II), 124, for a present of an elephant 
load of white and rod flowers and of a variety of scents ‘ the smell of 
which looked down upon the gardens of paradise ’ which Qutb-ud-din 
ALbak presenlod to Muhammad bin Sam of Ohur. 

4 Compare 1906, J. C. Ray—‘Hindu method of manufac¬ 

turing spirits 

6 K.K., 740, 772 ; also B., 285. 

® Compare Mahuan, JM,A .S,, 1896, 541 ; also Vambery 29. For 
the variety manufactured from Mahua (Bassia Latifolia) compare Ibn 
Batuta K.R., TT, 11 who compare^ it to the taste of dates ‘ dried in the 
sun *. Compare Babur who finds this drink distasteful. B.N., 26. For 
its strong intoxicating effect see P., 329. Babur considers the drink 
manufactured from the palm * on the whole, good stuff ’ and the other 
variety from cocoanut, quite strong and nice. B.N., 262. Nicolo Conti 
speaks of a cheap beer made of ground rice and mixed with water and 
some ‘ redde coloure * all tempered with the juice of ‘ Tall ’ tree. Freunpton, 


7 Compare Mahuan JM.A.S., 1895, 531. 

8 Compare Gupta, Bengal, etc. 158. 
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villages to-day.^ The finished piece of cloth was sold by the 
piece and even by weight for cash payment or in return for other 
goods. Other minor industries included cap-making, shoe¬ 
making and the making of arms of all kinds, especially bows and 
arrows. The better class of bow-makers used silk for bow¬ 
strings, cane for the arrows and steel for arrow-heads. The 
blacksmiths had a fairly busy time. The process of smelting 
iron-ore was widely understood by blacksmiths. Besides 
various agricultural implements and arms of iron, locks, keys, 
and razors were articles of common use in Indian homes.® 
Goldsmiths and silversmiths had attained even greater skill in 
their work, to w^hich reference will be made later. 'Jardu^ 
or inlay work had become very popular and all classes of women, 
rich and poor, were fond of using ornaments with inlay-work.® 
A class of craftsmen in Bengal also worked conch-shell into 
various ornameiits. Brass-workers similarly, employed them* 
selves in making jugs, cups, large plates of brass, cooking and 
other vessels, bells, idols, lamp-stands, betel-leaf boxes, etc.* 
There was even a class of drum-makers and makers of other 
musical instruments.^ Other modest industries consisted of the 
making of ropes and baskets, earthen pots, leather-buckets, 
fans, etc. etc. 

3. Standard of economic, life ,—To complete the discussion 
of rural life, a word may be added as to the standard of ecjonomic 
life in the villages. Of the produce of land, a large share 
went to the state, in the form of the land-tax and various per¬ 
quisites. O.f the remainder, a customary share was fixed for 
various classes of domestic and other labourers. The peasant 
and his family kept the rest for their own use, gradually con¬ 
suming the produce, and making st)ecial use of it on the great 
occasions of domestic life, namely, at birth, marriage and funeral 
celebrations. A certain x>ruportion went to the share of the 
priest and the temple, and the rest w^as consumed by the peasant 
and his stock of domestic animals. In a certain sense the 
menial and domestic labourers, for instance the carpenter, the 
smith, the potter, the washerman, the scavenger, etc. were 
better off, for no animals and not many respectable jiriests 
encumbered their lives. Their despised isolation gave them 
some sort of security against external interference. Like the 
peasants they also spent their meagre resources on domestic 


1 Compare two very interesting desrriptions of the j^rocoasos given 
by Krtbir, who was the son of a w'cavor {vide Shah, 125, 169, 102) and 
Lalla of Kashmir (vide Temple, 225). 

2 Compare I.K., TV, 47 9 ; R., 265 ; K.K., 744, 749. 

2 Compare Akhardrmt, 26-6, for the fondness of poor women-folk for 
Jnrdu work; also G., 13, where A. S. TTeveridgo considers ' Jardu"* as 
^ Jav'divir ’ or jewels. The term is used even at the present day in the 
original sense of inlay-work. 

^ Coinpuro Gnpta, Bengal, etc. 162-.3. 5 Ihid., 158. 
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ceremonies and the upkeep of family customs, and lived on a 
bare pittance, usually indebted to the local money-lender like 
all other producing classes.^ 

It is difficult to convert the possible grain surplus of the 
peasant dt of other labourers in the village into a cash money- 
value, for the sake of comparison with other classes whose 
standards of income will be discussed later. As compared 
with them, the peasant usually worked hard and unceasingly, 
almost day and night during certain seasons of the year. 
His exacting labour was shared by his wife and other members 
of the family.2 In return for all this labour he was lucky if 
he could obtain a square meal every day. There are very few and 
very vague references to the life of the peasants, but it can be 
asserted with confidence that their lot was very miserable and 
they lived constantly in a state of semi-starvation.® When you 
have said that people go nearly naked you have practically 
exhausted the topic of clothing and you can write little about 
furniture when the possessions of a family are limited to a couple 
of bedsteads and a scanty supply of cooking vessels.^ We shall 
refer to the subject again in a later part. 

Industries and Commerce. 

I, Induairies. 

There is ample evidence to show that many industries of 
considerable importance were developed in Hindustan during 
this period, the more imix)rtant of them being textiles, metal¬ 
work, stone-work, sugar, indigo, and paper. A portion of the 
luxuries for the upper classes was supplied from outside. There 
were no factories or large-scale industrial enterprises in the 
modem sense of the term. Usually, the producers of a com¬ 
modity in small towns arranged with dealers of those goods in 
a big city to supply them with finished goods for distribution 
inland or for exi)ort outside. Sometimes the producers also 
disposed of their stock at the periodical fairs. The large scale 
exporters of goods, usually living in coastal towns also arranged 
directly with the manufacturers or through their agents, for 
the purchase and supply of finished goods. In some places 
enterprising business men engaged a number of craftsmen to 
manufacture articles under their own supervision. Of such 
organizations or factories, the best equipped and most efficiently 

1 Compare Gupta, Bengal, etc. 189, for a reference to money-lenders» 

2 For woman’s share in the rural labour, Shah, 87, 170. 

3 Compare an extreme case mentioned by MukandrSm where the 

co-wife of a fowler lives on rice soup and stale curry and sleeps on a straw 
bed. Vide 1929, 223. 

^ Moreland, India, etc. 255. Compare also Amir ]^usrau*8 opinion 
in K.K., 204-5, where he frankly declares that ' every pearl in the royal 
crown is but the crystallized drop of blood fallen from the tearful eyes of 
the poor peasant 
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organized were those of the SultSns of Delhi, or, at a later date, 
of the various minor rulers in provinces also. These factories 
were known as KdrJennas or work-shop and have beon referred 
to earlier. The royal factories at Delhi sometimes employed as 
many as 4,000 weavers of silk alone besides manufacturers of 
other kinds of goods for the royal supply. 

Some idea of the royal demand may be gathered from 
the fact that Muhammad Tughluq used to distribute 200,000 
complete robes of honour twice every year, in the spring and 
the autumn ; those of the spring consisted chiefly of goods 
manufactured at Alexandria, while those of the autumn were 
made of goods partly manufactured at Delhi and partly imported 
from China and Traq. Similarly, Muhammad Tughluq 
employed no less than 4,000 manufacturers of golden tissues 
for brocades used by ladies of the ro^^al haram or given 
away in presents to amirs and their wives. Practically evei^ 
article of royal use, for instance caps, shoes, curtains, 
tapestry, Avaist-bands, sashes, embroideries, saddles, etc. was 
supplied by these Kdrjj^dnas} The Karkhanas' similarly 
manufactured vast stores of fine muslins and other goods 
for gifts and presents to other monarchs in return for similar 
gifts from them.^ We have no record of the wages of the 
Avorkmen who were employed in these royal establishments 
until we come to the time of Akbar. On the Avhole the 
State loft the manufacture and distribution of all manufactured - 
goods free of State control. ‘Ala-ud-din Klialji alone of all 
the Sultans of Delhi made a bold attemjit to control tJie market 
of Delhi but his reasons Avere administrative and political 
rather than economic and do not help us to elucidate the 
A'arious aspects of the industrial situation in the country. 

1. Textiles .—The manufacture of textiles was the biggest 
industry of Hindustan. It included the manufacture of cotton 
cloth, woollen cloth, and silks. Cotton was extensively grown 
in the country. Wool could always be procured from moun¬ 
tainous tracts, though sheep were also roared in the plains. The 
finer qualities of Avoollen stuffs and furs were largely imported 
from outside and were almost exclusively worn by the aristo¬ 
cracy. Silk-worms were reared in Bengal,^ though it is not 


1 Compare the account of Masatik-ul-absar. E.D., III, 578 ; a^icl 
Notices, etc. I have followed the figures of tho French version. 

2 Compare for instance the stores of Mandu. T.I., ‘ 247; and the 
account of the embassy of Ibn Batuta to China for fine cloth. 

8 Compare the account of Mahuan. J.R.A.S., 1895, 532. Compare 
IV, 206-7, on the history of tho silk industry in India:—‘It ia 
probably correct that tho most anciont roferencos to silk by Sanskrit 
authors denote one or othei^ of the non>domesticatod worms and not the 
true silk-worm of modem commerce. All the passages that speak of the 
mulberry-worm in early Hindu literature refer to an imported and not a 
locally produced silk. Neither this worm nor the plant on which it feeds 
has ever been found in indigenous condition in India—certainly never 
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clear if they were the true silk-wormB (i.e. the mulberry-eating 
insect). In any case a greater supply of silk yam was imported. 
The allied industries of embroidery, gold thread work and 
dyeing, were also carried on in many big cities of Hindustan. 
On the whole the quality of Indian textile products was excellent, 
and the output was sufficient to meet the demands of internal 
consumption. Bengal and Gujarat also exported very large 
quantities of cotton and other goods to various countries. The 
manufacture of fine stuffs was limited to the demands of a small 
class of well-to-do people. The poorer classes, as has been 
explained in the i)revious part, used the products of their own 
looms and only bought fine cloth for certain festivals and for 
marriages and other social occasions. 

The stuffs worn by the rich usually consisted of a variety 
of silks, fine muslins, fine linen, brocade, satin and a variety of 
furs—beaver, ermine, marten, sable.^ In cold weather while 
the rich used furs and fine wool, the poor wore stuffed cotton 
and a variety of rough blankets. The manufacture of fine 
cloth had attained an unusual degree of excellence. Of this 
we have many jioetic and fanciful descriptions from the pen of 
Amir Khusrau who in spite of his enthusiastic exaggerations of 
language, reveals to us a great deal of refinement and skill 
among the workers.* Deogir and Mahrideva-nagari in the 
Deccan were famous centres of cloth manufacture and gave their 
names to the cloth of their make which was considered to be of 
exceptional fineness and beauty.® Of the other well-known 
varieties of fine cloth, we read the names of Salnhiya, 

Shinnj Kattdn4-Rumi, Siraj, Qibdb, to mention only a few, 
though their precise nature is not clear. Probably these de¬ 
signations carry local and particular associations which it is 


in tlio parts of India whoro seri-culturo exists.* The introduction of silk¬ 
worms in Bengal may be due to Chinoso influence like the introduction 
of Chineso paper, which will bo described presently. 

1 Compare the description of l^dmsrau. Q.S., 32-3 : compare also 
B., 311, for the prohibitions of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dln I^aljT which were 
designed to control the needs of the nobles and extended to the sale of 
brocade and gold-cloth, the finer silks of Delhi and Khambayat (or Cambay), 
the ShuJttan, the Bhlrdin, the Deogirl and certain other varieti**8 of cloth. 

2 Compare for instance his description of Bengal muslin in one place: 
it was so lino and light that a hundred yards of this muslin could be 
wrapt round the head and one could still see the hair underneath. Vide 
Q.S., 32-3. In another place he compares the cloth of Deogir with its 
richly coloured pieces to * tulips of the hills and roses of the garden *. 
In one place he compares the Deo^rl cloth to a drop of water in fineness 
and transparence. A hundred yards of this cloth could pass through the 
eye of a needle and yet it w€^ so strong that the noodle could not pierce 
through it. A person, according to l^usrau, wearing this cloth looked 
like one uncovered, ‘ only smeared with pure water *. The author thinks 
that Deo^ri cloth was good enough to tempt a fairy and was incom¬ 
parably better than silk and brocade. {Vide K.F., 11, K.K., 867 and 
Add. 25,807, folio 459.) 

3 Compare ibid,, K.F., 11. 
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not easy to unravel at present. Delhi was a great centre in 
the North, but it is not clear if its fame was due to its being 
a market of fine goods or because of their manufacture. The 
price of a complete piece of fine muslin of exceptional excellence 
went up to 100 Tankas.^ There was a large stock of fine muslin, 
silk and brocade in Delhi and probably also in other large towns.* 
Bengal and Gujarat led the whole of Hindustan in the 
manufacture and export of textile goods. The harbour facilities 
of these provinces and their commercial relations with the 
outside world helped them in building up an extensive textile 
industry. 

The accounts of Amir Khusrau, Mahiiari, Varthema, and 
Barbosa all bear witness to the excellence of Bengal manufac¬ 
tures. Amir ^usrau is warm in the praise of stuffs which 
Bughra Khan, the governor of Bengal, presented to his son 
Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-diu Kaiqubad.® Mahuan, on his visit to 
Bengal, enumerates five or six varieties of fine" muslins, gold 
embroidered caps and silk handkerchiefs.* The accounts of 
Varthema and Barbosa are in substantial agreement, only the 
former finds more abundance of cotton cloth in Bengal than 
anywhere else in the world. He mentions a variety of fine 
cloth named Bairam, Namone, LAzati, Caintar, Douzar, Sinabaff, 
the nature of which is not clear. Barbosa observes that a kind 
of sash named Sirband, made in Bengal, was much esteemed by 
Euroi)ean8 for the head-dress of ladies, and by Persians and 
Arab merchants for use as turbans. Arab merchants were 
similarly fond of using Bengal Sinabaffa for shills.*'* Among 
articles of internal consumption, dhotis and sans, both of silk 
and cotton, were manufactured in large quantities.® 

' Compare Ibn Batuta. K.R., II, 90-1. 

* Compare for instance Malfuzat, 289, where Timur notes with satisfac¬ 
tion that among other goods he collected silk and brocade in the sack 
of Delhi past ‘ all estimate, number, limit or calculation *. 

Compare Q.S., 100-1, where ^usrau describes a piece of cloth 
the texture of which was so fine that the body was visible through it. 
One could fold a whole piece of this cloth inside one's nail; yet it was 
large enough to cover the world when unfolded. 

4 Compare JMui.S,, 1895, 531-2. 

6 For the account of Varthema, 212, for Barbosa, Vol. II, 145. 

® Mr. Gupta gives an interesting ciccount of dhoti and adrl manufac¬ 
tures in Bengal in J.D.L., 1929, 22^231. He tells us for instance, that 
four distinct varieties of silk adns wore made, namely Kala Pat Sadi, 
Agun Pail Sadi, Pater Bhumi and Kanchi Pat Sadi. Among other varieties 
of silks he mentions Neta, Taaar and Peder Pachhda. He gives numerous 
descriptions of the designs and texture of the adrts. Similarly he mentions 
a variety of cotton and silk dhotis. The early muslins of Bengal, he tells 
UB, were usually made with a mixture of silk and cotton and were taste¬ 
fully embroidered. Their descriptive names and the large variety of 
their range suggests a very advanced stage of refinement. It is, however, 
difficult to fix the exact period to which his account applies. Gupta in 
his ‘ Bengal in the Sixteenth Century * informs us that hundreds of pieces 
of dhotia were manufactured in the small colony 'of Bir in Bengal, which 
indicates the extensive output of cloth. 
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Gujarat was similarly rich in the manufacture of cloth. 
The silks of Cambay (Khambayat) were among the costly goods 
which were controlled by Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Kbalji in Delhi. 
Their use was confined to the great nobles.^ Barbosa tells 
us that Cambay was the centre of manufacture for all kinds of 
fine and coarse and printed cotton cloth, besides other cheap 
varieties of velvets, satins, taffetas and thick carpets. Varieties 
of printed cloth and ‘ silk muslins ’ were also manufactured in 
other parts of Gujarat.* 

Apart from the manufacture of cloth, other miscellaneous 
goods, carpets, cushions, coverlets, beddings (duries), prayer- 
carpets, bed-strings and several other articles were also manufac¬ 
tured. 

Mention may well be made here of the dyeing industry of 
Hindustan. The land was rich in indigo, and the people, 
irrespective of sex or age, were fond of bright colours. Various 
accounts refer to saris with dyed borders and to other silks and 
muslins with many coloured stripes. Thus the dyeing industry 
and calico-painting went hand in hand with the manufacture 
of cloth. Barbosa and Varthema both refer to ‘ painted cloth 
The former also speaks of ‘ quilts and testers of beds finely 
worked and painted and quilted articles of dress.* 

2. Metal-work ,—Next in importance to textiles were a 
number of industries based on metal-work. Metal-work has a 
very old tradition in India, to which many ancient idols and 
the Delhi pillar bear witness. It is only during the last century 
that the position of the Indian metal workers has changed so 
completely.* Iron, mercury and lead mines existed in India 
and were worked to a certain degree, though the output does 
not appear to be very considerable.^ Abu’l Fazl definitely 
states that Indian metal workers fully understood how to handle 


1 Compare B., 311, Compare also the opinion of Varthema, who 
estimates that Khambayat (or Cambay) contributed about half the 
total textile exports of India. We shall speak of it presently in coimec- 
tion with foreign trade. 

2 Compare Barbosa, I, 141, 154-155. 

a Ibid., 142. 

Compare I.G.I., IV, 128 on the decline of chemical industries :— 

■ In this respect India of to-day stands in contrast to the India of a 
century ago. The high quality of the native-made iron, the early anticipa¬ 
tion of the process now employed in Europe for the manufacture of high- 
class steels and the artistic products in copper and brass gave the country 
a prominent position in the ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar political importance until, 
less than forty years ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe found, 
among his by-products, cheaper and more eHective compounds for the 
manufacture of explosives.’ 

* Compare the opinion of Masdlik-ttl-absdr, Notices, etc. 166-7. 
Compare Tod, 1, 321, on the discovery of tin (probably lead and zinc 
mines as explained by I.G.I., ‘ Rajputana ’) and silver mines in Jawara 
(Mewar) at the close of the fourteenth century. 
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various metals, namely iron, brass, silver, zinc (kdnsl), mixed 
metal (haahUlhdi) and mica (kolpattar)} The industry of 
sword-making was well established even in very ancient times, 
so that the Indian sword and dagger have passed into the 
classical terminology of Arabic and Persian. Under the Sultans 
of Delhi the art of manufacturing fine steel was by no means 
dead ; in fact, all conditions point to a greater stimulus and 
increased activity in this direction.^ We have spoken of some 
articles of common use before. We can add to them the 
manufacture of * basins, cups, steel guns, knives, and scissors ’ 
which was noticed by the Chinese traveller Mahuan in Bengal.* 
We have already referred to the inlay work. We may 
add that refined work in metals in general and in gold and 
silver in particular had made great advances under the Sultans 
of Delhi.* By the time of Timur, gold and silver vessels, inlaid 
ornaments, embroidered and damascened work, ewers of Bidafi 
alloy, crowns, embroidered belts, necklaces, dislies, dish covers 
and other articles were common in many big cities."' Barbosa 
bears testimony to the ‘ very fine work ’ of ‘ the very good 
goldsmiths ’ of Gujarat.® This skill of the Indian workman 
]>artly explains why Timur usually spared the lives of Indian 


1 A.A., 1. 35-(i. 

2 Compare Faklw-ncl-dlii Miilmnik Sliah's osfitniito {vide A.M., 77) 
tliat of all tho existing varietios of swoi’<l the Indian was the best and the 
finest in torn per. Among other varieties of Indian swords ho makes a 
special mention of ono rare variety named Mdn-gohnr. UsiuiUy tho 
ai’inonrios and treasures of mornircbs did not possess more than one of 
this kind for it required so ranch time, labour and wealth mnl exceptional 
skill to manufacture it. Among tho leading sword manufacturers of his 
age, ho mentions thoso of Kuraj (?) on the Indus. 

** J.R.A.S., 18»o, 532. 

4 Of this there are several instances in Muslim chronicles. Early in 
tlie period, the son of Rai I’ithora, govornor of Ajmer sent to Qutb-utl-dlii 
among other gifts four ‘ gold melons * which wore most exquisitely w’orked 
ill gold and looked like real fruits. The General luwl them forwarded 
to Sultan Muhammad bin Sam in Ghur as a rare piece of art. (Vide 
T.F.M., 22-3 ; also Tabagdt-i-NdUtiri MS. f. 91.) (yomiiaro also a reference 
to ‘ gold melons ’ under Huniayuu in a later part. The other 
favourite piece of metal work was the imitation garden worked with 
precious metals and jewellery. Compare for instance a description of 
Amir ^usrau in K.K., 772, in connection with the celebrations which 
Sultan Mubarak Sh&h J^alj! organized to mark the birth of his eldest 
son. He laid an imitation garden in which all the fruit trees were made of 
gold and their loaves of emerald. The cypresses were made from rubies. 
The grass effect was produced by scattering emeralds in abundance on 
the floor. A gold humd with a pearl in its beak was perching on a tree. 
On the whole, Amir Khusrau is of the opinion that the excellent results 
attained in the work ^ gold could with difficulty bo imagined with wax. 

^ For Bldari alloy and damascened silver work, compare the catalogue 
of the Indian Museiun, London, 19, for an ewer signed by a craftsman in 
the service of Tlmiir and dated 803 a.h. (1400 a.d.) : compare the list of 
presents of Pir Muhammad to Timur after the conquest of Multan. Jt 
took the clerks two days to make an inventory of them. 

® Barbosa, I, 142. 
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craftsmen in his indiscriminate massacre of Indian people. 
Timur also carried away a large number of them to enrich his 
capital, l^amarqand.^ Under Akbar, an even greater refinement 
was attained in the quality of metal work. Abu’l Fazl, his 
secretary, is full of warm praise for the excellence of goldsmiths 
who made ornaments and were sometimes paid ten times the 
value of the metal they worked, for their wages. He enumerates 
a number of groups of goldsmiths, who had specialized in making 
various ornaments. They made chandeliers, sometimes weighing 
ten maunds and even more, in a variety of patterns. He similarly 
refers to special workers of enamel, inlay, damascened, em¬ 
broidery, ornamental and other delicate work.® 

3. Stone and brick work .—A still larger number of workers, 
perhaps, was engaged in stone, brick and other work in con¬ 
nection with house construction and buildings. It is not only 
the buildmgs of Hindustto, but even those of Kabul, Ghazni, 
and Samarqand which bear testimony to the skill of the Indian 
mason.® Amir Khusrau proudly claimed that the masons and 
stone-cutters of Delhi were superior to their follow craftsmen of 
the whole Muslim world One primary cause of these excellent 
results was the patronage of the state. We have noted before 
that Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji employed 70,000 workers for 
the construction of state buildings. We have similarly noted 
that in spite of the existing number of skilled masons, Firuz 
Tughluq assigned 4,000 of his slaves to be trained in these 
(;rafts. Similarly Babur was very proud of the skill of Indian 
workmen and observes that he employed 680 stone-(!utters in. 
the construction of his buildings at Agra and 1,491 in various 
other places.® It is unnecessary to add that Hindu chiefs 
patronised the masons and other workers even mortJ than the 
Muslims. The Dilwara temples at Mount Abii, the buildings 
of Gwalior and Chitor all bear testimony to the fact that th(' 
ancient building traditions were scrupulously maintained and 
perhaps also improved in certain directions. It may be men¬ 
tioned in this connection that enamelled tiles and bricks were 
also introduced into Hindustan and were worked with success 
in various parts, not excluding Bengal ^ 


1 Compare, for instance M., 289. 

2 A.AJ., 185-7; ihid., I, 44. 

8 Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni ’ after his c;aptiiro and destruction of 
Muttra conscripted Indian builders to construct the famous mosque of 
Ghazni, ‘ The Bride of Heaven ’. Similarly when Timur saw the fine 
work in the Jami‘ Masjid built by Muhammad Tnghluq in Delhi, he 
deoided to construct a similar structure in Samarqand and took the 
stone-workers of Delhi with him to his capital. {Vide T.B'., I, 287.) 

4 Compare K.F., 13. 

5 B.N„ 268-9. 

® Compare specimens of the 15th century from Gaur (Bengal) in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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Other minor industries. 

Mention may be made in this connection of some minor 
industries, for instance coral work, ivory work, imitation jeweUery. 
CJoral work was done in Gujarat and Bengal. The cornelians 
of Gujarat were of great excellence and were even exported 
outside India.^ A limited amount of ivory work was done in 
certain places. The ivory workers showed great skill in turning 
out inlaid and other plain articles, for instance, bracelets, bangles, 
sword-hilts, dice, chessmen, chess boards, bedsteads in black, 
yellow, red, and blue and many other colours, which were sent 
over to many cities in India.* The making of imitation pearls 
was becoming popular. Barbosa was particularly impressed by 
those of Gujarat.® Similarly many references are found in 
Bengali literature to the manufacture of artificial birds, plants, 
and flowers.^ Wood-work of excellent quality was done throi^h- 
out the country. It was necessary for various neetls of the 
household, for instance, doors, pegs, seats, toys, bedsteads, and 
other implements and vessels. 

4. Paper .—It is commonly believed that the Chinese 
discovered the use of paper and that the Muslims borrowed 
the paper industry from them. Recent researches, however, 
have made it clear that while the Chinese were acquainted with 
the manufacture of paper, that was made from the mulberry 
tree, namely the Kdghadh or Kok-dz ’ (usually referred to as 
made from ‘ grasses and plants ’), the credit of discovering pure 
rag-paper goes to the Arabs or rather to the pax)er-makers of 
JSamarqand.® Of the original Chinese variety, reference is made 
to the ‘ white pax>er ’ of Bengal, which is reported to have been 


^ Compare Barbosa. I, 155. 2 Ibid., 142. 

2 Ibid. Compai’e also many references in Chronicles to the ingenuity 
and mechanical skill of a famous Afghan nobleman named Miyan Bahua 
who contrived many interesting ornaments and mad© imitation pearls of 
groat excellence. 

* Compare J.D.L., 1929, 240. 

5 For other details on the subject of rag-paper, compare K. Hoernle’s 
summary of the researches of Professors Wiesner and Karabacok of the 
Vienna University in J.R.A.S., 1903, ‘Who was the inventor of rag- 
pajjor ? ’ pp. 663-684. It is made clear that when Muslims first came 
into touch with the Chinese, the latter used besides ‘ grasses and plants 
more or loss macerated rags and ropes (linen, hempen and others) in 
making paper. The Arabs gradually increased the substitution of rag- 
fibres, until at last they confined thenijsclves to the use of woven or 
workod-up fibres, contained in rags, ropos, nets, and such-like material, 
mostly linen. This improvement affected the surface of the paper, by 
extracting the fibres through a mechanical process and by sizing it with 
starch glue. It is the preparation of paper by this improved method, 
the credit of which goes to the Arabs, or more properly to the paper- 
makers of Samarqcmd. The Arabs had similarly taken over from the 
Chinese the processes of ‘ sizing ’ and ‘ loading ’ of paper. By the close 
of the 8th century the whole process of making paper as it was sub¬ 
stantially practised until the invention of paper-machines, had been com¬ 
pleted. Compare I.G.I., IV, 206 for the older theory. 
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made from the bark of a tree and was ‘ smooth and glossy like 
a deer’s skin Nicolo Conti refers to the use of paper ift 
Gujar&t without specifying its quality, but probably the (hijarat 
paper was made according to the improved method * Amir 
f^usrau mentions the use of what he calls Shdml (Syrian) 
paper in Delhi. Of this paper (which probably borrowed its 
name from Damascus and was of the improved type) he mentions 
two varieties, the plain and the silk, the latter probablj^ being 
a kind of felt, although the point has not been made clear.® 
The large number of plain and illuminated manuscripts and 
other documents that have come down to us from the period 
leave no doubt as to the existence of a i>aper industry. Mention 
is even made of a regular market of book-sellers in Delhi. It 
appears, however, that the quantity of the paper was not 
sufficient to cope with the demand, and people had to exercise 
great economy in the use of paper.♦ 

5. Sugar ,—The cultivation of sugarcane was fairly exten¬ 
sive in Hindustan. Sugar was generally made from sugarcane. 
The usual process of manufacture was as follows :—^They cut 
the sugarcane into sections, then pressed them in the mill ; 
the juice w'as then heated in big iron ]>ans until it crystallized 
into unrefined sugar, when it was either turned into cakes of 
Gur, or with a little more refining made into soft sugar (l^dnd). 
The most refined and esteemed form of sugar w^as the crystallized 
white Qand} The manufacture of sugar was carried on on a 
fairly large scale in Hindustan. Tn Bengal, sufficient was 
procluced to leave a good surplus for export after local and 
internal consumption. They packed the sugar for export ip 
parcels of untanned and sewn leather and carried a great store 
of this to many lands. Besides these varieties of sugar, they 
manufactured granulated sugar in Bengal and prepared various 
candied and preserved fruits.® That sugar was univeisally 
used all over the country is shown by numerous descriptions of 
sweets and sw^eet dishes and can be gathered from the mention 
of the sale of sugar and sugared drinks, in contemporary litera- 
turti. Honey was collected all over the countr 3 " but was neither 
commonly used, nor exported. 

6. Leather-twrk .—A fairly large group of workers lived by 
leather-work and still remains as a separate caste of Chamdrs 


1 Compare Mahuaii, J.R,A,S,, 1895, 532. 

2 Frampton, 143- 

2 Q.S., 173, where the process of mauiifactui’o is also described. 

^ Compare the amusing instance in wliich the royal farfndfvt were 
literally washed off under Balban. B., 64. References to the book¬ 
sellers of Delhi are made in Amir lOiusrau's I'jaz-i-ldiusravl and Baranl's 
chronicle. 

5 Compare a desoription in Amir Khusrau, K.K., 740. 

® Compare Mahuan, J.R,A.S., 1895, .531, who considers this trade 
in the export of sugar very remunerative. 
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(or leather-workers).^ The demand for leather goods, though 
not heavy, can be presumed to be general. For instance, of 
the 10,000 and odd horses w'hich the Sultan of Delhi gave in 
gift to his nobles, many were accompanied by saddles and 
bridles of leather.^ The scabbards of swords, covers of books 
and shoes, which were articles of common use among all upper 
classes, were usually made of leather. The use of leather in 
packing sugar parcels for export in Bengal has already been 
referred to. The average peasant, similarly, could not do 
without a water-bucket made of leather, some sort of shoes for 
the cold season, and several other smaller articles of agricultural 
use, all of which were made of leather. Besides these goods, 
certain articles of great excellence were made out of leather. In 
Gujarat, they made red and blue leather mats ‘ exquisitely 
inlaid with figures of birds and beasts and skilfully embroidered 
with gold and silver wire They also dressed great numbers 
sldns of various kinds namely, goat-skins, ox-skins, buffalo 
and wild ox-skins as well as those of the rhinoceros and oth(T 
animals. In fact, so many skins were dressed cver 3 ' year in 
(Tujanit that they exported many ship-loads to Arabia and 
other conn tries. 


Character of Industrial Labour. 

After the enumeration of these chief industries of Hindustan, 
let us add a word on the nature and organization of industrial 
labour. In their main features the industrial workers did not 
differ greatly from rural (jraftsmen and shared all then* advant¬ 
ages and disadvantages. The industrial guilds were based on 
castes and were hereditary ; their implements and the technique 
of their work was crude, and the output meagre though of 
excellent quality. Except to those wdio worked in royal Kar- 
Juanas or were employed by the government, no adequate 
State protection was given to safeguard their interests. The 
supply of industrial goods was restricted by the needs of a small 
upper class which was content with a few' varieties of textile 
goods, a few articles of metal-work or w ood-work, specified 
forms of architecture, and a very limited number of other 
goods. The workmen did not think of the broader needs of 
a whole community. It may be admitted without hesitation 
that the artistic value of these goods was considerable and the 
skill of the Indian w'orkman developed to an extraordinary 


1 Compare I.K., for references to the Kuilda of leather workers in 
many places. 

2 Compare the MctadUk-ul-abaar^^ accomil E.D., JTI, 578. 

3 Comiiare the opinion of Marco Polo who considered these mats 
marvellously beautiful. Yule, II, .393-4. 
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degr^ in the long course of his work.^ Unfortunately, the 
traditions of guilds and crafts created a rigid exchisiveness and 
in some cases the secrets of skilled crafts died with them and 
were lost to the future generations.* 

II, Trade and Commerce. 

A succession of favourable crops always left a disjjosalJle 
surplus of com in the village which was usually carried to the 
neighbouring towns or transported to a mandl (or market-town) 
for distribution over the country. Industrial goods ere usually 
made or manufactured expressly for sale in a suitable market. 
The aristocracy of Hindustan was alw^ays in want of such goods 
^rhich could only be imported from abroad. The Sultan was 
always on the lookout to mplenish his stock of horses ])y importing 
them from neighbouring countries. All these and otlier similar 
demands stimulated the exchange and transx)ort of goods within 
and without the country. In fact, both inland and foreign 
trade had a very long and continuous tradition in India. The 
problem of carriage and transport w^as solved fairh well for the 
merchants and carriers of goods. For communication on land, 
there w^ere a number of roads and pathways running all over 
the country which w^ere kept in good condition by the State for 
its administrative requirements, especially for the movement of 
big armies with their heavy baggage trains. The traders were 
allowed to make use of all these facilities on land. 

In the absence of modem nautical appliances and the use 
of steamships, a voyage on the sea was obviously full of real 
dangers, not the least from the sea pirates. But in spite of all 
dangers, coastal trading w'as popular with tlie Indians, and 
Arabs and other foreign merchants carried on trade w ith many 
countries. The dangers of loss or destmetion on the sea were 
more than compensated by the amount of profit one successful 
voyage brought with it. Some of the foreign traders even 
maintained their establishments and organizations in various 
countries. Inside the (country the carriers of goods were ver^' 
well organized. All these conditions led to a fairly extensive 
activity both in internal trade and in foreign commerce. 

A, Internal Trade .—India has a very ancient business 
tradition, as has been pointed out, and the system of castes 
assigns a separate and major caste of Vaisya^ expressly for the 
purpose of trading. The old trading classes of the Gujaratis 
(or Marwaris) of the North and the Cheitis of the f^’ciith still 

1 Compare Barbosa, I, 142, who considers that Khaiubayat (Cambay) 
had the best workmen of evoiy^ kind. Compare \"aTthema, 28C, who 
declared the Indians to be ‘ the greatest and most expert workers' througli 
out the world. 

2 Compai’o Barbosa, II, 146; Varthema, 214, how women were 
excluded from the spiiming and weaving of fine cloth in Bengal. 
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occupy their ancient and honoured occupation and carry on 
their commercial activities. Until the last century, the old 
class of grain-carriers, known as Banjdrda of RajputSna, still 
employed hundreds of thousands of oxen in their trade. Some 
of their caravans amounted to as many as 40,000 head of oxen.^ 
I have made a reference to the tiny market of the village. 
The city market will be described in another place. Besides 
business in the regular shops of the market, petty shopkeepers 
and dealers also carried on their business in movable stalls and 
on pack horses. Pedlars and itinerary dealers were common.^ 
Bigger deals in commodities were made in special market towns 
or mandis which also served as convenient media of exchange 
for the surplus of com or goods produced in the vicinity. Ad¬ 
ministrative centres like Multan and Lahore or capital cities like 
Delhi sometimes served as big clearing houses for whole provinces. 
At the annual or periodical fairs of a neighbouring town, the 
retail merchants and petty shopkeepers of the surrounding 
places obtained their new stock of goods or replenished the 
old one. Special cattle fairs on a vary large scale were held 
in well-known places for the sale of all kinds of cattle, e.g. 
horses, oxen, camels, cows and buffaloes, and people came 
long distances to buy or dispose of their animals.® 

Large-scale business was a preserve of special classes or parti¬ 
cular communities. The petty business of a town was similarly 
in the hands of professional merchants. Certain classes of 
craftsmen preferred to sell their finished goods direct to the 
customer or to the dealer of those goods. All of them were 
guided by immemorial customs. There was no ethical code to 
regulate the nature of their commercial enterprise beyond what 
the State thought fit to lay down.* The most important business 
communities of Hindustan were the MuUdnls in the North 
and the Gujarati Banias on the West Coast; the latter dealt 
in both Indian and foreign goods and had even spread out 
into Malabar and Cochin where they dealt Muth goods ‘ of every 
kind from many lands ’. Foreign Muslim merchants were 
usually known as Khurdsdnla. They traded all over the country, 
and several other Muslim groups carried on their business in 
coastal towns. Some of the Cdravdnls or Banjaras also carried 
on business on their own account.* The rulers of the coastal 


1 Compare Tod, II, 1117. 

2 Compare Salzmann, 244, for tnule conditions in mediaeval England. 

Compare Tod, 11, iii -12, for a parallel from Marwar. 

* Compare T,, 1.36, how orthodox Miislim opinion forbade trading in 
slaves and hoarding of com, which was poi'sistently ignored by the 
commercial classes. 

^ Compare Barbosa, II, 73, for Gujarati Baniaa; many references in 
I.K. and Ibn Batuta for ^uras&nls; B. 385 for Muitanis and Banjftras. 
Compare also Le Bon {vide Urdu Translation, 91-2) who identifies both 
Muitanis and Banjaras with two classes of the .Tnt community, which is 
now predominantly agricultural. 
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kingdoms in the Deccan accorded to foreign merchants certain 
extra-territorial rights and special concessions, in consideration 
for the heavy taxes these communities paid to their treasury. 
The merchants of Hindustan who carri^ on their business in 
the South enjoyed all these immunities and facilities. 

Among the classes which did not actively participate in in¬ 
ternal and foreign trade, but depended upon it for their living 
we may mention the class of carriers of goods and the class of 
brokers. The Banjaras, whom we have mentioned earlier, 
carried on the business of conveying agricultural and other 
produce from one part of the country to another on a very 
extensive scale. Their migratory habits, their large stock of 
bullocks and bullock-carts and wagons and pack horses, and their 
intimate knowledge of the roads of the country specially fitted 
them for their task.^ The BMts of Rajputana took up the guiding 
of caravans on the road in the dangerous and insecure country¬ 
side of Gujarat and Rajputana.^ 

Big business on the coast and inside the country was usually 
done with the aid of an organized class of brokers who ‘ skillfully 
raised the price of commodities by charging their commission 
to both parties of a deal When Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Klialji 
decided to control the demand and the supply of his kingdom, 
particularly of Delhi, he had to suppress the class of brokers 
in his rough and ready manner.® But as soon as the commercial 
activities were released from the control of the State, the brokers 
resumed their normal functions. By the time of Sultan Firuz 
Tughluq the business rules and practice of brokers were suffi¬ 
ciently important to find a place in the legal compendium of 
the reign.* The system of agency was similarly known and 
practised. l^gal agents (vakils) were regularly employed by 
princijmls to conduct business on their behalf.^ The native 
bankers discharged some of the commonly accepted functions of 
the present-day banking. They used to give loans and receive 
deposits or hundls.^ Among other facilities for trading we 

1 Compare the o})itiion of Malik Muhammad JaisI, P., 484. 

*- Compare many references in Tod ; also in SidI *AlT Reis. 

8 CVmipare BaraiiT, B (MS.), l.'SS. 

* Compare F.F., 3406, that if a broker had negotiated the sale of 
a commodity between two parties and the transaction later fell through, 
without any fault on the part of the broker and after the terms of the 
deal had l^eeii agreed to, the broker was not bound to refund his com- 
missibn, for it was to be considered his W’^ages. 

Compare an illustration in W.M., 316. 

^ Compare Encyclopedia Britannica, 1029 Edition, Vol. Ill, 44, 
how among other functions banking provides: (1) Safe keeping for 
people's money. (2) A temporary investment for money paying interest 
so long as the money is retained and repaying the principal on its being 
claimed in accordance with the contr€W*t. (3) The provision of a means 
of payment—in credit money. Bank Notes and cheques, etc.; compare also 
Jain, 10, for a definition of indigenous banking of India : * Any individual 
or private firm, which, in addition to making loans, either receives deposits 
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may note the system of lending money on interest. Boi^ds 
known as Tcmassuks were regularly executed ; and the law 
provided elaborate rules for the production and the examination 
of evidence and for fixing the rate of stipulated interest. All 
ihese rules were enforced by the judicial authorities in the 
kingdom.^ 

We shall treat the question of money-lenders separately 
from other business customs and practices. A whole class of 
people from both communities began to thrive on the business 
of lending money. They advanced loans to support commercial 
undertakings, but their principal business was to lend money at 
the most profitable rate of interest. These Sahus and Mahdjam^ 
as money-lenders and bankers were called, were extremely 
X)opular with all the upper classes whose extravagance and con¬ 
stant demand for money were proverbial. It is difficult to 
ascertain the rate of interest, but by comparing a number of 
stray statements of Amir Khusrau, we will put it for a rough 
calculation at 10 per cent, per annum on big sums and 20 per 
(jent. on small or x)otty sums.® The system of these usurious 
loans and compound rates of interest led to the heavy indebted¬ 
ness of the poorer people who borrowed small suras but could 
hardly pay back, while the greater resources of a noble and, in 
the last resort, his power and influence came to his rescue.® 
Let us note in this connection, that people usually carried about 
their cash or valuables in himydnis or hollow belts of tough cloth, 
which they usually wore around their waist on a journey.^ 

As to the standards of commercial morality, let us remember 
that the moral standards of mediaeval merchants were usually 
low in every country, as is quite natural to exx)cct in the absence 
of present organization and control. There were few means of 
earning a dishonest penny that the tradesmen did not try. 


or deals iii hundls or both ’; also illustration in .’116, from tho reign of 

the Lodis. Compare tho opinion of BarauT, how sometimes tho indebted 
nobles tranafenrod to these native bankers the right of holding a rovemie- 
assignmont or Aqld* for a money consideration or a cash payment in 
advance (vide B., 611). Similarly Jain, 10, for /tldq or the system of ‘cash- 
cards ’ which developed under Sultan Firuz Tughluq. The soldiers were 
paid these cash-cards by the State in outlying places aiid the financiers 
of Delhi discounted them at a fixed rate of commission, 
t Compare T.F.T., 160, for an illustration. 

2 Compare M.A., 150, for the Muslim money-lenders. Compare for 
the rates of interest K.K., 312, where Amir l^usrau mentions the rate 
of interest at one Jital per month for tho principal sum of one Tanka 
or about 20 per cent, per anniun. In rjdz-i-kh'it^rain, Vol. I, 174, he 
definitely speaks of 10 per cent, per amium which probably applies to 
big sums. In Matla* ~uUanv)dr, 1.50, he makes a similar reference to the 
system of monthly payment of interest. 

• Compare tho despairing wail of Lalla, of going to a country where 
there was no system of * debts nor anyone that lends *. Vide Temple, 
186; also T., 15, on the evils of borrowing, 
i Compare B., 130-1. 
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Attempts at mliilteration and fraudulent weights were quite 
common and no amount of sermonizing was effective in correcting 
them.^ Sultan 'Ala-ud-din l£halji instituted very severe punish¬ 
ments and a very rigid control over their dealings. S^jecial 
market officials and spies were appointed to supervise them, and 
sometimes the Sultan even sent out young children in various 
disguises to detect their malpractices. When the Sultan had 
finally succeeded in suppressing or at least in temporarily 
retarding commercial dishonesty and business frauds, he was 
acclaimed all over the kingdom and all his cruelties, even his 
want of faith, were forgotten in the enthusiasm of the moment.® 
It is a matter of satisfaction, however, that in spite of the in¬ 
securities of maritime trade and more or less complete freedom 
from government control, a ver^'^ different moral atmosphere 
prevailed in coastal towns, where the Indian merchants dealt with 
foreign traders. The foreign travellers uniformly l)ea^ witness 
to the integrity and truthfulness of Indian merchants, to their 
honest methods of business, to their acuteness and to their 
measures and weights ‘ that will turn by a hair of the head 
It is not ])ossible to form any accurate or even tentative 
estimate of the volume of internal trade of Hindustan. Th(* 
villages together with, their mmtdls were probably areas of com- 
])aratively brisk exchanges of commodities under ordinary 
l)eaceful (conditions. We may say with confidence that Delhi 
and other pro\incial cajjitals were the focus of the internal 
trade of their re8]x^ctive territories and dis])laycd considerable 
comiiiercial activity. As a whole, the volume of internal trade 
was large except when thwarted by the monopoly of the State- 
or rigid administrative control.* Various references are made to 


1 CoinyDttro Sttlzmauii, 75, for an ontiiuato of Euglaiid; also ibid., 

241-2, for the sermon of Berthold of Hatisbon, on the dishonest ways of 
shopkeepers ; compai’«3 I.K., 1, 174 ; also Kabir, Shah, 162 ; especiall.A' the 
opinion and observations of i3arani who warmly suppfirt.s tho metisnms of 
Sultan ‘Ala-iid-din and in a doscriptioii of tho commercial classes, 

by no means tho strongest, calls them ‘ tho biggest liars (uid the meanest 
of tho soventy-twt) races Vide B., 216-17, 242. 

2 Compare, for instance, tho compliment paid to the Sultan by a 
famous theologian named Shams-ud-din, who camo to India to advance 
the oaiiso of Muslim religion but returned because of his disgust at the 
pomonal religion of the SultaTL and the callous disregard of tho latter for 
Muslim injunctions. According to him tho success of ‘Ala-ud-dlii in 
suppressing commercial fraud wa-s a unique achievement ‘since the ago 
of Adam *. (Vide^ B., 298.) 

3 Compare Varthema, 168. 

t Compare Tod, TI, 1110, for an illustration of the effect of monojioly on 
the intoriial trade of Kajputana : ‘ Commerce has been almost extinguished 
within those last twenty years ; and paradoxical as it may appear, there 
was tenfold more activity and enterprise in tho midst of that prt^datory 
warfare, which rendered India one wide arena of conflict, than in these 
days of universal pacifleation. Tho torpedo touch of monopoly has 
had more effect on tho kitars (i.e. rows of caravans) than the spoar of the 
desert Sahariya’. 
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individual fortunes amassed through commercial enterprise by 
many business men. How far such estimates inflect upon the 
currents of the internal trade or its volume is extremely 
uncertain.^ 

B. ForeAgn Trade .—India had always, even in the ancient 
past, substantial commercial relations with the outside world. 
In the period under review the rise of Islam and the Moorish 
supremacy over the seas had cut off India from direct commercial 
relations with Europe. This, however, did not affect the volume 
of Indian commerce or the distribution of Indian goods in western 
countries. Indian goods were carried by the Arabs to the Red 
•Sea and from there found their w ay to Damascus and Alexandria 
whence they were distributed all over the Mediterranean countries 
and beyond. These Indian goods reached the East African coast, 
the Malay Islands and China in the Far East, and other countries 
on the Pacific Ocean through the agencies of the Moorish 
merchants. India was similarly connected on the mainland 
with Central Asia, Afghanistan, and Persia through the Multan- 
'Quetta route, the Khyber Pass, and the Kashmir routes. Cara¬ 
vans of merchants, familiar with these l)eaten tracks since 
ancient days, were frequently passing betw^een India, Bukhara, 
‘Iraq, and even as far as Damascus. 

1. The Sexi-borne Trade .—One great advantage of the sea¬ 
board was its comparative safety until the coming of the 
Portuguese about the middle of the 16th century. The land 
frontiers, on the other hand, w^ere constantly menaced by the 
Mongol invaders. The sea-routes were in the hands of the 
Moorish merchants who hail a more or less complete monoix)ly 
•of the sea-borne trade of India, the volume of which was con¬ 
siderable. The chief articles of import were certain articles of 
•luxury for the use of the upper (jlasses and a general supply of 
all kinds of horses and mules. 

Among articles of luxury mention may be made of silks, 
welvets, and embroidered curtains together with other 
furnishings and decorations. We have already mentioned how 
brocade and silk stuffs were partly imported from Alexandria, 
‘Iraq, and China under Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. Similarly, 
we are informed by a chronicler that the royal stores of Gujarat 
w'ere always provided with articles of luxury made in European 
countries.^ By the time of Humayun these foreign goods were 


1 Compare, for iimtance, Frainptcni, 135; Major, :22, where Nicolo 
Conti mentions that the merchants between ‘ Imio and Gauge ’ were 
so rich that one of them owned forty ships which he employe*I for the 
shipment of his own goods. All of them were estimated to bo worth 
5(),(H)0 ducats (gold pieces) each. Compare Jain, 10, for another instance 
of two bankers of the Jain community who built the finest Jain temple 
•of Dilwara on Mount Abii at their own e.xpenso in the 12th century. 
According to Jain, the undertaking mu.st have cost them ‘ an enormous 
«iim of money *. 

^ Compare T.A., 1, 198 (Lucknow Kriition). 
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generally popular with the nobility and the royal families of 
Hindustan.^ With the manufacture of guns, gun-powder, and 
other mechanical weapons, a new stimulus was given to the^ 
import trade of Hindustan. Gold, silver, copper, and TTiHyd 
(blue vitriol) were also imported in small quantities.* 

There was a great demand for the supply of horses in 
Hindustan. Apart from the enormous military demand for the 
supply of horses, the animal was also commonly employed for 
conveyance, pleasure-riding, and racing. The choice animals 
found a ready market in Hindustan. The fondness for horses 
was by no means confined to the Muslims. Hindus were equally 
anxious to revise their old-time ideas of military equipment and 
were slowly substituting horses for elephants. Thus there was 
a great demand for the supply of horses in Hindu States of 
Bajputana and the Deccan, especially in the latter, where 
climatic and other conditions discouraged the breeding of horses 
and the stock had to be replenished from outside from time 
to time. For the annual gifts of the 8ultan, special arrangements 
were made to procure the best horses from every country, and 
a very good price was paid.® Horses were also regularly 
purchased for the supply of the royal stables. We shall mention 
the import of horses through the land frontier later on. Let us 
note here that some thoroughbreds were brought from Dhofar 
(on the extremity of Yemen), others from Kis, Hormuz and 
Aden, and others still together with mules from Persia.* 

The exports of Hindfistan were numerous and included a 
variety of indigenous products, especially grain and cotton 
cloth. Some of the countries round the Persian Gulf depended 
on India for their entire food supply.^ The Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, the Malay Islands, and the East Coast of Africa 
were fairly extensive markets for Indian goods. The exjx)rt 
trade of Hindustan was carried on mainly through the ports of 
Gujarat and Bengal. The principal exports of Cxujarat con¬ 
sisted of precious stones, indigo, cotton, hides, and * many other 
kinds of merchandise too tedious to mention ’. The cotton 
cloth and other textiles were esj)ecially important items of 


1 Coiuparo the us© of Italian aiul Dortiigueso articles of decoration 
in the royal banquots of Hiunayun, described in a later chapter ; compare, 
ibid.j 423, for the us© of gorgeous canopies with linings of European velvets 
and ombroidories of Portugal, by Sultan IbrShim Sur. 

2 Compare Yule, 11, 398. 

* Compare E.D., III, 678. 

4 Compare the account of Marco Polo (who calls the mules ‘ asses ’) 
in Yule, I, 83-4; ibid., Vol. 11, 340; the account of Ibn Batuta, K.R„ 1, 
156; compare a description of the invading army of Sultan 'Ala-ud-din 
IQialjl at Chitor by Malik Muhammad Jaiai who speaks of horses of many 
countries, ‘Iraq, Turkistan, Bal^, Bhutan, etc. Fide P. (hin), 227. 

6 Compare, for instance, the acxjount of Ibn Batuta, K.R., I, 167, 
that the inhabitants of Qalhat lived almost entirely on Indian goods, 
grain, cloth, etc. ; ibid., 166, that rice, the staple food of Yemen, was 
imported from In^a. 
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export.' other minor exports consisted of cornelians, gingelly 
oil, southernwood, spikenard, tutenag, opium, indgo-cakes, and 
certain other drugs unknown to Europeans, but greatly esteemed 
by the i)eople of Malacca and China.^ The exports in a^iciiltural 
produce consisted of large quantities of wheat, millet, rice, 
pulses, oilseeds, scents, and other similar articles. This list is, 
however, by no means exhaustive. According to Varthema, 
Bengal was the richest country in the world for cotton, ginger, 
sugar, grain, and flesh of every kind. Barbosa considers sugar 
the chief article of export from Bengal, and in other respects 
substantially agrees with the statement of Varthema.® Barros 
observes that the wealth of Bengal before the rise of Sher Shah 
to power was considered equal in amount to the joint wealth 
of Gujarat and Vijayanagar.^ How far it depended on its export 
trade is not clear. ^ 

It is almost impossible to determine the volume of foreign 
trade of Hindustan, as no statistics were ever kept of the imix)rt8 
and exports. Compared to the huge and growing figures of 
to-day, the volume of foreign trade was ])robably very small. 
Khambayat (Cambay) in Gujarat and Bangala in Bengal were 
the two important ports in the North for foreign trade.^ 
According to Varthema, these two ports supplied all ‘ Persia, 
Tartary, Turkey, Syria, J^arbary, that is Africa, Arabian Felix, 
Ethiopia, India and a multitude of other inhabited islands 
with silk and entton stuffs. He speaks of about three hundred 
ships of different countries visiting Khambayat every year. 
His estimate of the output of cotton and silk for Bengal comes to 
fifty ship-loads.® The average tonnage and the loading capacity 
of a ship is, however, unascertainable, and, exc(i]>t for a general 
statement, the whole information is very vague. It shows that 
India had considerable markets roimd the Persian Gulf and in the 
countries bordering on the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean : but 
we know nothing about the demands of those countries and their 
capacity for the consumption of these goods. We can only say 
that the carrying trade of I ndia, its potential wealth and the oppor¬ 
tunities for development, and finally, the Indian market itself, 
were suflicientlj^ vast to attract the Portuguese king who safely 


1 Coinparo Yule, 11, 398; Major, 9; Frampton, 127. Compare the 
account of Barbosa that ‘ many cotton muBlins for veils and other white 
and coarse cloth of the siune ’ were sent to many countries on the I’orsian 
Gulf and the Malay Islands in sliips. Among exports of Gujarat, ho men¬ 
tions a variety of printed cloths, silks, and muslins {vide following). 
Nikitin includes blankets among Gujarat exports {vide Major, 19). 

2 Compare Barbosa, I, 154-1 06 . 

^ Ibid., Vol. II, 145-147. 

^ Compare Barbosa, II. Appendix, 246. 

5 For ‘ Bangftla ’ see Appendix, Moreland, ‘ India at the death of 
Akbar 

® Compare Varthema, 111, 212. 
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expected to be the richest king of the world in the event of con¬ 
quering India.' 

The share of Indians in the oversea carrying trade was not 
very considerable. The trade and shipping on the Indian 
coast were mainly in the hands of the foreigners, chiefly Arabs. 
A small community of Indian traders composed of Gujarati 
Banias, the Chettis of the South, and some Moors, who were 
domiciled m India, had some share in foreign trade and mer¬ 
cantile marine. Now and then a few^ other Indians were attract¬ 
ed towards these profitable enterprises.* But on the whole, the 
Indians never took to sea-faring and maritime activities on a 
big scale. Their manners and customs and the whole of their 
outlook discouraged any such venture on a national scale. 

2. Trade through the Land Frontiers .—The trade of India 
through its land frontiers is, as we have said, very old. In 
spite of the Mongol menace during most of this period, the 
caravans of merchants never ceased to come. In fact, the 
inhabitants of Turkistan and the Mongols themselves, whenever 
they found a respite from their more profitable occupation of 
raiding the territories of their neighbours, carried on an ex¬ 
tensive trade in musk, furs, arms, falcons, camels, and horses.* 
We have already referred to the merchants of Khurasan, 
the Turkish and Chinese slaves, and a kind of cloth named 
Shmtarl, probably from Shustar. After the Mongols had ceased 
to be a menace, probably greater commercial activity was 
displayed through the land frontiers. Under Babur and 
Humayun, w hen the trade conditions could not be called normal 
or stable as far as these frontiers are considered,we find caravans 
coming to India from outside, and other references of contact. 
Under Akbar* and for a long time afterwards, the more peaceful 
conditions must have affected the trading activities in this part 
of India very favourably. 

Horses were the principal article of import, though other 
articles of luxuries and especially furs and arms were also in 


1 Coraparo the concluding remarka of Varthema addre.ssed to tin? 
King of Portugal, 296. 

2 Compare, for instance, the observation of Mahuan, on a class of 
rich people in Bengal who built ships and took to commerce with foreign 
nations. He even reports that a Sultan of Bengal fitted out ships and 
sent them out for foreign trade (vide J.R.A.S,, 189f5, 533); compare 
also I.G.I. for observations on sonio districts in the Bombay Pi-osidency, 
e.g. Thana, Katnagiri, Surat, etc. 

^ Compare the accoimt of Fakhr-ud-dln Mubarak Shah, I’.F.M., 38. 

^ Compare, for Babur, Macaulifio, I, 51, where trade relations between 
Delhi, Multan, and Kabul appear to bo a familiar feature of commercial 
life in the Punjab; compare (A-N., I, 207) the account of A.bu’1 Fazl for 
the items of royal entertainments and the menu of banquets and food 
supply for Humayim in Persia, which includes the preparations of many 
Indian sweets and foods. For the frequent visits of caravans, compare 
ibid., I, 242, 299. 
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demand.^ Horses were imported into India in very large 
numbers even in periods of the Mongol menace, and their com¬ 
paratively cheaper prices secured a ready market in Delhi. 
People of ‘ Azaq ’ in Turkistan specially bi^ horses for export 
to Hindustan and developed an elaborate organization for their 
safe carriage and attendance on the way.* On entering the 
Indian territory these animals were usually taxe<l to a quarter 
of their value. Under Sultan Muhammad Tughluq, these import 
duties were reduced and the owners of the horses had to pay a 
fixed tax of seven Tankas per horse on entering the border of 
Sind and a further duty at Multan,* all of which came cheaper 
than before. It is not possible to give even a vague estimate 
of the volume of trade carried on over the land frontiers. 

Foreign Merchants in Hindustan .—The contemporary 
chroniclers sometimes complain of the profiteering character of 
the foreign merchants in India and their utter want of sympatliy 
with Hindustan and its people. We have already mentioned 
the instance of foreigners under Muhammad Tughluq.* Many 
others may be added to justify the validity and force of the 
accusation. It is usually forgotten that the foreign traders 
who came to India had no particular attachment to any country 
and went wherever the prospects of big profits attracted them. 
Some of them might have been interested in spreading the religion 
of Islam ^; others may have married and settled down and thus 
cultivated some sympathy towards the land of their domicile.^ 
But on the whole, the foreign traders as a community were only 
interested in carrying on their business and making profits. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that the contact of foreigners 
incidentally contributed to the improvement of certain unhealthy 
social traditions, and raised the standard of life of certain 


1 Coinparo K.U., I, 239, for the import of silk and velvet gaiment 
from NTshapur, ‘ one of the four capitals of Kliuraaaii ’ ; also Marco Polo. 
Yule, I, 90, for the manufacture of steel for Indian swords in Kerman. 

2 Compare the account of Ibii Batuta, K.R., T, 199-200. The peojde 
of Azaq exported horses to India in droves of 0,000 or thereabout. 
Various merchants had a share of about 200 horses each in these herds. 
For each fifty horses, they engaged the services of a keeper called Qashl 
who looked ^ter them and their feeding on the way. 

3 Ihid. 

4 Compare a petition quoted by Amir Khusrau {vide I.K., 11, :119). 
It is addressed to a highly placed administrative official of Delhi on behalf 
of a citizen, and solicits his intervention against a foreign merchant. Tlie 
petitioner summarizes in a sentence his main indictment. ‘ Since the 
stream of gold flows through our majestic city of Delhi ’, WTitos the in¬ 
dignant Amir ^usrau, ‘ the tribe of foreign merchants pretend to bo 
on tenns of best friendship with us, only to ruin the foundations of our 
prosperity in the long run ’. 

6 Ihid. 

® Compare Macauliffe, I, 146-47, for an Interesting case of a newly 
converted Sikh merchant who goes to Ceylon for purposes of trade and 
preaching the mission of Guru Nanak. The Moors, like most of the 
Muslims, were well knowm for their proselytising tendencies. 
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localities. The coastal towns of India and inland centres, such 
as Multan, Lahore, Delhi, and Gaur, which were favourite haunts 
of foreign merchants, were the most progressive centres of 
Hindustan in many respects. 


The Standards of Life. 

I. The standards of life of different social classes. 

It will help the better understanding of the subject if 
we examine some items of expenditure, income and earnings 
of the different social classes we have mentioned earlier. 

A. The Sultan. —^We have already said something about 
the establishments of the Sultans of Delhi. Let us consider 
here some items of their permanent and non-recurring expendi¬ 
ture. 

To take an instance, Sultan Muhammad Tughluq used to 
present two robes of honour, one in the cold and the other in 
the hot season to each of his nobles.' The number of these 
robes, according to the account of Masdlik-ul-absdr (which we 
have quoted earlier), comes to 200,000. Even a modest estimate 
of the expense of a dress of honour, in which brocade, velvet, 
and costly material were used, would come to an enormous 
sum in this case. Take similarly, some items of the supply of 
royal stores or kdrl^dnas. In the reign of Sultan Firuz Tughluq 
there were 36 different stores full of choice and rare goods. 
The superintendents of the stores were instructed to buy every 
rare and exquisitely finished article wherever and at whatever 
price it was available.* A single pair of royal shoes, for example, 
once cost the treasury 70,000 Tankas.® Most of the articles of 
royal use were worked in gold and silver, costly embroidery, and 
jewels. Consider again, the annual estimate of expenditure of 
various departments in the kdrkhdnas. The fodder and pro¬ 
visions of the royal stables cost the State from sixty to one 
hundred thousand Tankas, without including in this sum the 
pay of the ptsrmanent staff or the expenditure incurred over the 
equipments of the establishment. The replenishing of these 
provisions from time to time cost a similar amount. The 
expense incurred on the royal wardrobe came to 600,000 Tankas 
for the cold weather alone. Similarly, the royal standards and 
ensigns cost 80,000 Tankas, and the carpeting and furnishings 
200,000 Tankas annually. These are only a few and by no 
means the most burdensome items of permanent expenditure.* 
It is easy to guess wdiat the haram, the slaves, the body-guards, 
the establishment of domestic and skilled workmen, the building 
of palaces, the costly jewels, and precious stones would have 


I Compare K.R., II, 69-70, for corroboration. 

A.. 99. 3 /feid., 401. * Compare A., 337-338. 
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cost the State. We may cite in this enumeration a very 
negligible but amusing item of domestic provisions, from the 
records of the last Sur Sultan named ‘Adali. It is reported 
that His Majesty was very delicate and sensitive to bad smell, 
so that two or three loads of camphor were daily picked up by 
scavengers from the royal lavatories.^ 

Let us now consider some items of extraordinary expenditure, 
which, however, were a regular feature of the Sultanat. Take, 
for instance, the expense incurred on royal gifts every year. 
Every Sultan gave away something to somebody for almost any 
excuse and almost every day. A royal gift, moreover, was 
distinguished by its quaUty and value. We will explain else¬ 
where the utility and the value of these royal gifts. Let us 
examine here certain characteristic cases. Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 
Kbalji is not particularly famous for his liberality, but his gifts, 
when he ascended the throne, were enormous. On other occasions 
too, he was not quite what one may call frugal or economizing.^ 
The name of Muhammad Tughluq is a classic example for 
fabulous gifts of money. To put it in the figurative language of 
the contemporary chronicler, ‘ he was anxious to bestow' the 
treasures of Qarun, ‘ the Oriental Korah ’ on one and the hoards 
of the Kayanis, the Persian Emperors, on the other, all in a single 
gift. His indiscriminate liberality did not stop to differentiate 
between the deserving and the undeserving, between an 
acquaintance and a stranger, between a new' and an old friend, 
between a citizen and a foreigner, or betw’ecn the rich and the 
poor. All of them appeared to him just the same. Nay more, 
the gift of the monarch preceded the request and the amount or 
the value of the donation exceeded the wildest expectations of 
the re(;eiver ; so that the latter was literally confounded. The 
recipients of the royal bounty numbered thousands and were 
scattered over many countries. In giving his gifts, it appears 
he did not take into consideration a lower unit than a lac 
(hundred thousand) and a kror (ten millions) of Tankas or a 
measure less than a maund of gold, silver or valuables’. The 
chronicler then goes on to explain that the high-minded Sultan 
disdained to look upon gold, silver, pearls, and emeralds except 
as potsherds and stones.* Many of the administrative measures 
of this monarch can be better appreciated in the light of these 
propensities. It is true that an unfortunate successor of a great 
SultS^n had to be content with some sort of economy as a virtue 
of necessity. But it w’as only just so long as the necessary funds 
were not forthcoming. These examples always left a glorious 


1 Compare M.T., I, 435. 

2 Compare, for instance, his reward to his kotwdl of an embroidered 
robe of honour, 10,000 Tankas in cash, two horses with trappings, and a 
gift of two rent-free villages, in return for common-sense advice (vide 
B., 371). 

* Compare the estimate of Baranf, B., 460. 
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precedent for the successors to follow ; and if their means did 
not permit them, the fault was not Iheirs.^ 

Besides these occasional gifts, some occasions were parti¬ 
cularly marked out for lavish expenditure, the accession of a 
monarch being one of them. On the accession of ‘Ala-ud-din 
IQialji, gold and silver were showered for crowds from 
catapults; gifts of gold were given to nobles by weight and one 
gift did not debar the recipient from receiving another. As a 
result, his homicidal crime was completely forgotten and instead 
of discontent and disapprobation, there was a general spirit of 
rejoicing throughout the country.* The gifts of 'Ala-ud-din 
f^aljl, though somewhat exaggerated in volume, w^ere a rule 
and not an exception. Sultan Muhammad Tughluq, Sultan 
Piruz Tughluq, the latter in spite of a depleted treasury, and 
the Mughal emnerors, all made it a i)oint to spend huge sums 
of money in thOT own way on coming to the throne.^ 

B(isidos such occasional expenditure, minor occasions also 
co.st the treasury a large amount. For instance, if the Sultan 
went to a ])lace for the first time, his august visit was celebrated 


1 CSompare M.T., 1, 418, for a very amusing example of the last Sflr 
monarch, ‘Aclall, who wanted to go ilown in history as a second Muhammad 
Tughluq. On coming to the throne, he elaborated a novel idea of making 
himself conspictious for his royal gifts. He had special arrows made 
for himself which he iisod to shoot out indiscriminately in all directions. 
The lucky person who chanced to pick up one of those arrt>w8 was entitled 
to draw 500 Tankas from the royal treasury. XTnfortutiately the meagre 
resources of his kingdom did not permit even such a modest amount of 
display and tho plan had to be abandoned, perhaps not without 
genuine grief on the part of the monarch and his admirers. 

2 Compare the comments of Baranl, B., 248. BaranI gives a vivid 

description of those catapults which ‘Ala-ud-din used on every stage in 
his march towards Delhi. He scattered 5 maunds of gold coins in bnsket- 
fiils (or jhawuxM) and Ixifore he arrived in Delhi, he haii gathered round 
him 60,000 to 60.000 adlierent's on tho way. Bvery noble who deserted 
to him received 20 to 30 maunds of gold, ancl in some cases even 50 maunds. 
Every soldier who came over to him received 300 Tankas {ibid,, 243-244). 
Like BaranT, Amir ^usrau also uses the term Jhatvwajt {vide K.F., 6, 
8) which has been confused with and translaterl golden * stars * 

instead of ‘ baskcthils ’ {vide E.D., III, 158). The term in its original 
sense is still used in the IJnited Provinces. 

2 Compare the account of Baran! for the accession of Muhammad 
Tughluq—^when the royal procession passed the streets in Delhi, handfuls 
of gold and silver coins were scattered to the crowds throughout, in 
obscure lanes, on the roofs of houses, and into the arms of passers-by. 
When the royal procession entered the palace the nobles and high officie^ 
scattered platefuls of gold and silver as an offering to the health of the 
Sultftn {Niadt), In short, according to the chronicler, the city of Delhi 
looked like a garden strewn with ‘ red and white flowers ’ enhancing its 
glory {vide B., 456-7). Similarly when Firuz Tughluq came to the 
throne, six triumphal arch pavilUons wore constructed to welcome him at 
the capital, each one costing a Zac of Tankas {vide A., 88). At the royal 
banquet in honour of the coronation of Hum&yun 10,()00 tiaras, to speak 
only of one item, were awarded to the nobles, besides excellent horses 
and robes of honour {vide T.A., I, 194. Lucknow, edition). 
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with suitable gifts and entertainments.^ For the State, the 
Sultan and his vast entourage was a very great drain of public 
money.* Unfortunately his requirements did not cease with 
his earthly existence, and were looked after by the State even 
after his death. When a monarch died, a big establishment 
with a special staff was created to look after his spiritual assist¬ 
ance in the next world ; a costly mausoleum was constructed 
over his grave : charity houses were opened around it; and special 
reciters of the Holy Book were constantly busy offering prayers 
for the benefit of the royal soul. An immense quantity of food 
was spent in charitable feeding which attracted an unusually 
large crowd of j)rofessional beggars to the capital.® 

We have already said something about the resources of the 
Sultan of Delhi and the royal hoards of silver and gold. It 
remains to add that over and above the heavy land taxes, the 
cesses (abwdbs) and special taxes, import duties and tributes, 
the whole kingdom and its resources was at the command of 
the Sultan. He had absolute power to confiscate and appro¬ 
priate the property of others.^ If the resources of his kingdom 
failed to meet his demands, there was no international law or 
moral opinion to stoj) him from invading a neighbouring kingdom 
and converting his conquest into a new^ sources of income. 

B. The burea ucracy arid State emjployees .—With an obvious 
difference of degree, the State nobles followed the royal traditions. 
The idea of a family budget or of domestic economy was as 
foreign to their scheme of life as it was to the monarch’s. One 
of the main reasons for the development of this i)eculiar outlook, 
as has been pointed out before, was the fact that all their honours 
and emoluments were personal. There was thus no incentive 
for saving or economizing and no room for the dcvelox^ment of 


1 Compare M.T., I, 409-10 for the visit of Salim to Kalpi, when 
ho ordered tho universal distribution of sweetmeats and mangoes of 
Bayana to the cost of 2 lacs of rux)oes, to celebrate the royal visit among 
the people of Banthambhor. 

si Compare for instance Q.S,, 77, how when tho Sultan Kaiqubad 
and his entourage halted at Jaipur ‘ the earth was denuded of all grass 
and the river dried of water and thanks to tho compulsory requisitions 
of the royal party the people were left without any food for themselves 
or grass and fodder for their animals\ 

3 Compare K.K., 864 for beggars in Delhi. Compare the account of 
Ibn Batuta for the establishment of tho mausoleum of Sultan Qutb-ud-din 
Aibak in Delhi. Muheunmad Tughluq ossi^ed for it an allowance of 
100,000 maunds of wheat and rice. The rations for the poor and needy 
wore fixed at 12 maunds of flour and a similar quantity of com per day. 
In times of scarcity Ibn Batuta (who was supervising tho arrangements) 
raised the allowance to 35 maimds of wheat and flour with a proportionate 
addition to tho quantity of sugar, gh\ and betel-leaves. {Vide K.B., 
II, 86): also G., 26-6. Compare also Macaultffe I, 181 for the offer of 
Gum Nonak to his famous minstrel, Mardana, to raise a mausoleum 
over his grave after the death of the latter. 

4 Compare B., 250-1 for an illustration from the reign of Sultan 
*Al&-ud-din J^aljl. 
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social virtues which foster it.^ The noble, in his turn, played 
the part of a Sultan (or of a Raja in a Hindu State). He must 
have as big an establishment as possible. He must have his 
musicians and poets and he must give them thousands of Tankas 
and beautiful horses and dresses in reward. The marriage of 
his children, tis of the royal princes and princesses, must be 
celebrated with conspicuous display and distinction : and he 
should also provide for his spiritual care in the next world by 
creating suitable institutions of charity and by appointing a 
goodly number of Qur’an-reciters during his lifetime. The 
amount of expenses which the nobles incurred is almost stag¬ 
gering in modem money values.^ 

Let us now consider some facts about the jm}' aJid the 
emoluments of the nobles, for a better api)reciation of their 
expendituie and general extravagance. We have spoken of 
their revenue-assignments in an earlier part. We have also 
had occasion to mention the emoluments of certain officials. 
The pay and emoluments of officials were personal and not in 
virtue of their office. It is therefore difficult to lay down a 


1 CorapHro ail exposition of Shot ^aii T.F., 1, 410. 

52 Compare tho remarks of Tod regarding Rajp\it vtuwals. ‘ The 
court and tho household economy of a great chieftain is a miniature 
roproHontation of tho sovereigns, tho same ollicors, from tho pradhan, 
or minister, to tho enp-bearor (paniynri) ns well as tho same domestic 
arrangement. Jlo must have his fthish-mahal, his harUmahal, and his 
ntandir like his iirinco. He enters the dari-mla or carper-hall, the minstrel 
preceding him rehearsing tho praises of his family; and he takes his 
seat on his throne, while the assombled retainers marshalled in lines On 
tho right and loft, simuhanoously exclaim, ‘Health to our chief!’ (Vide 
Tod T, 199-200.) For the establishments of the nobles see Chapter HI. 
Compare 11., 113 for tho gift (»f all his horses and 10,000 Tankas to poets 
and minstrels by Kishll l^uln, a noble of Balbati; compare ibid,^ 197 
(MS. 220) for Sultan Jalnl-ud-dfn rnainiaining many poets even when 
he was a muster-master. He used to pay 1,200 Tankas a year to the 
father ot Amir Klnisrau. Compare K.H., 11, 30 for a noble of Muhammad 
Tughluq named Mir Qabula (Mir Maqbiil) sponding three and a half 
million Tankas on his personal establishment. Compare B., 118 for a 
noble of Balban named Malik ‘All who never gave horse to anyone without 
a purse of silver and always gave a gold or silver coin to a beggar. 
Compai’o ibid., 202 how Malik Qutb-ud-diii ‘Alawi, a noble of Jalal-ud-din 
Khalj!, sj)ent 200,000 Tankas in days of scarcity on the luamage of his 
eldest son. He further distributed 100 horses with trappings and one 
thousand robes to celebrate the event. Similarly the nephew of Ja13l- 
nd-diri, Ahmarl Chap once invited the royal musicians to sing at his house 
and gave them 100,000 Tankas, 100 horses, and 320 dresses (vide ibid,, 
203). Comi)aro also tho example of Fakfer-nd-din Kotwal, a noble of 
Balban, who used to maintain 12,000 Qiir’an-reciters and provided 1,000 
dowries for poor girls every year. Ho is reported never to have slept 
on tho same bod twice or worn the same suit of clothes a second time. 
(Vide B., 117-8.) Compare also tho instance of ‘Im&d-ul-mulk, tho 
muster-master of Balban, who entertained all his staff once a year when 
he gave them 20,000 Tankew collectively and a dress each. He further 
provided his staff every day with a inid-w’ay meal when no loss than 
50 trayfuls of choicest dishes were served (vide ibid,, B. 115-7). 
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uniform rule of incomes. However, the few facts we^ have 
gathered will give some idea. Sultan Jalal-ud-din K.halji was 
pleased to ap]:K>int an old friend as his vaMl4-dar and assigned 
for him the sum of 100,0(K) Jitals.^ Under Muhammad Tughluq, 
the Ndib of the Sultan enjoyed the income of a province as large 
as ‘Iraq ; the wazir was paid a similar amount; the four ministers 
received from 20,000 to 40,000 Tankas each, every year; 
the secretarial staff, of about 300 i)ersons, received the mini¬ 
mum salary of 10,000 Tankas per year, some of them getting 
as much as 50,000 Tankas ; the Sadr-i-Jahdn and the Shaikh-ul- 
Isldnl W(5re paid 60,000 a year ; even the Muhtasib or the Public 
Censor had a whole village assigned to him.^ Now', let us 
examine some figures from the reign of Sultan Firuz Tughluq. 
The wazir of the Sultan, the famous Khdn-i-JaJuhi was paid a 
million and a half Tankas on the revenue-assignment and a 
separate personal allowance. He had a few' thousand females in 
his haram and was prolific in children. I'he State assigned 
separate allowances to all his sons and sons-in-law w hose number 
was unusually large.* 

Let us now' give some idea of the individual wealth of 
certain nobles. Among the nobles of Firuz Tughluq, Malik 
Shahin bequeathed a fortune of 50,000 Tankas, exclusive of 
valuables, jewels, and other property* : Bashir, another noble 
of Firuz, accumulated the vast sum of 160 millions.'* At a 
later date, an Afghan noble named Miyan Muhammad Krdiipahar 
is reported to have possessed 300 maunds of gold.® The Hindu 
nobles of the Sultans of Bengal w'ere not very far behind. 
Hiranya and Govardhan Das ow'iied seven villages and mor(^ 
than a million Tankas in cash.^ We have already referred to a 
minister of Malw^a and to Hemu, the Hindu General of the 
last Afghan monarch. The emohiments of other high officials 
and nobles of the kingdom can be imagined accordingly.** For 
the lesser nobility and for retired officials, a general rule was 
laid down that they were to be paid sufficient funds by the 
State to maintain them in dignity and honour.® Among other 
emifioyees of the State the more important were minor military 
officers, the soldiers, and the revenue agents or Mvqaddims. 

We are not able to trace the pay of the various grades of mili¬ 
tary ranks. In one important case we know that when some aged 
military officers w^ere dismissed by Sultan Balban, he assigned 
for them a pension or a monthly allowance of 40 to 50 Tankas.^® 
The pay of the soldier was fixed by Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din at 234 
Tankas per year or lOj Tankas per month w'ith an extra annual 


1 H.. 195. 

2 Compare E.D., Ill, 578-579 for the account of Maadlik-uUabsdr, 

3 Compare A., 297, 400. 4 A., 297. ^ Ibid,, 440. 

® T.S.S., 346. 7 Sircar, 196. ® Compare B,, 294. 

» Compare BaranI, B., 292. lo B., 62-3. 
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allowance of 78 Tankas in the case of a do-aspa soldier for the 
additional horse The soldier was always paid in cash, annualh' 
or in periodical instalments.® The Mvqaddim, the village 
headman or the revenue agent occupied a semi-official i)osition. 
He realized the land i*evenue for the government from his village^ 
and was paid a certain percentage of commission on the realized 
amount. He was also allowed certain other privileges in matters 
of personal cultivation. The gains of the Muqaddim could 
not be controlled by the administration. His clandestine and 
open appropriation of realized revenue in times of trouble, his 
realization of unjust and excessive taxes and perquisites and his 
financial gain from every period of administrative disorganiza¬ 
tion brought him a respectable fortune.® Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 
was greatly annoyed because like other big nobles the village 
headman had also cultivated a fondness for beautiful dresses, 
for Persian bows and arrows, and for going to the chase riding 
on a beautiful horse. In the interest of a strong and stable 
administration, the oppressive and dishonest tendencies of this 
class had to be curbed with a strong hand. But even when 
‘Ala-ud-din Khalji was anything but indulgent and kind towards 
them, he did not forget to fix the minimum standard of their 
life at a much higher level than that of the most prosperous 
among the peasants. He permitted them to retain ‘ four 
bullocks for purposes of cultivation, two buffaloes, two milking 
cows and twelve goats 

It would be advisable to give some idea of the life of a 
domestic servant or a slave in this place, as most of them were 
employed by government officials. We have already emphasized 
the fact that the amount of labour expended in the performance 
of personal services is an outstanding economic fact of the 
period. To illustrate from the life of the highest officials, we will 
give the example of the Muster-master of Sultan Balban who 
employed 50 to 60 domestics for the service of betel-leaves 
alone.^ In one case, Amir Khusrau informs us that a wet nurse 
was paid 10 Tankas for suckling a child.® We are better informed 
regarding the lives of domestic slaves. The slave of an ordinary 
person did not require any w'ages or payment W'hatsoever, as 
will appear from the discussion of the status of a slave earlier. 
The Sultan alone gave his slaves a recognized status and fixed 
their wages. Sultan Muhammad Tughluq is reported to have 
paid his slaves a daily ration of three seers of meat together 
with other ingredients and spices and a monthly ration of 2 
maunds of wheat and rice. Besides these allowances, they were 


1 Ibid,, 303. 2 ihid., 319. 

2 B., 291 for an estimate of Baranl. ^ Compare Firishta, 191. 

2 Compare B., 117 referred to in a previous paragraph. Compare the 
remarks of Moreland for conditions under Akbar. India etc., 87. 

« I.K., II. 162. 
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paid 10 Tankas per month and four suits of clothes every year.^ 
Flruz Tughluq who was more solicitous for the welfare of his 
slaves paid them from 10 to 100 Tankas per month from the 
royal treasury according to arrangements.^ 

C. Trades and skilled professions—We have spoken about 
the traders in the previous part. We will only observe in 
this connection that the state carefully protected the property and 
the rights of tradesmen within certain limits. It also appears 
that while the private property of the nobles was looked upon 
with suspicion, the possessions of the traders were scrupulously 
respected. In fact, Sultan Firuz Tughluq severely reprimanded 
the vile informers who maliciously directed the attention of the 
Sultan towards the growing wealth of some trader or banker 
with a view to appropriate it in part or whole.* It is no wonder 
then, that the class of merchants (vaisyas) as a whole were 
literate and prosperous, and held much land free of rent.* 

Among skilled professions, that of the physician was fairly 
well established in all big towns and capital cities of Hindustan.*'^ 
Some of them who were employed in the royal household have been 
mentioned earlier. Any new discovery in medical treatment 
or the introduction of an improved method brought fame and 
a fair measure of wealth to the enterprising physicians.^^ Wo 
have already dealt vith skilled workers in the previous chapter 
and noted the fact that information about their wages and the 
standard of their life is not available. 


1 Coinpam tho version of Maaalik-ul-ahsnr^ E.D., TTI, 577. 

2 Compare ‘Afif’s accounts, A., 270. 

^ Compare Flnlz Shah’s own declaration to this effect F., 15. 
Compare for instance B., 28.3 for tho measures of confiscation of Sultan 
‘Aia-ud-dln Khalji which definitely excluded, the property aiid wealth 
of tho Hindu bankers and Multanis from their sphere of operation. 
Compare also tho case of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq who transported 
the whole population of Delhi en masse to Deogir ami paid suitable com¬ 
pensation to people who sold their houses and property. The officials 
in this iiistaiico did not require any compensation. We believe these 
measures w’ore designed in part to compensate people for the loss of 
independent professions and trades. Compare also Raverty, 729 for an 
armourer who offers his slave for sale (and not as a gift) to Sultan Iltiitmish ; 
I.K., 272 Amir IQiusrau’s advice to his son on the choice of a career; 
P., 123-126 on the prospects of profit in trading. Compare also 
Macauliffe T, 2.3, 30 for the advice of Kalu tho father of Nilnak who 
insists that his sou should take to trade. 

^ Compare (lupta, Bengal, etc,, 157 for a charaotoristic prayer of 
the Vaisyas to Sai’aswati the goddess of prosperity : ‘ The goddess Vani 
is bountiful to us all, we can all road and write. Wo are the ornaments 
of a town. Decide to give us the best lauds and houses and make them 
rent free 

^ Compare B.M.MS. of Basatln-iA-una for an interesting and detailed 
description of a Muslim physician of Delhi. Compare also Mimauliffe 
T, 26 for tho attendance of a physioifm when Nanak was supposed to bo 
suffering from an ailment. 

® Compare Sircar, 167, how some Hindu physicians had 1)ecome 
famous by introducing tho ‘mercurial treatment prescribed in the 
TmUraa \ 
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Among minor workmen, we know the wages of some who 
were employed in conveying people l)etween Delhi and Flruzabad 
(a distance of 5 krohs or about 10 miles). The charge of riding 
a carriage came to 4 Jitals, of mules 6 Jltals, on horseback 12 
Jitals and in a palanquin (palki) 25 Jltals.^ It is not clear 
how much the animals cost to keep, or how many persons hired 
them on an average every month. Very low figures, whk^h are 
clearly unreliable, are quoted from Bengal for such religious 
services among Muslims as the butchering of fowl or goats, and 
the performing of nikdh or marriage ceremony 

//. Price,8 of commodities. 

After enumerating some facts about the standard of earnings, 
it would be worth while to consider some facts about the prices of 
necessities. We have numerous references to prices of commodities 
in the accounts of contemporary (jhroniclers and other writers who 
speak of prices in times of famine and scarcity as well as those of 
the periods of over-production and therefore of exceptional cheap¬ 
ness. We will try to form some idea of normal prices by a com¬ 
parison t)f rates from the reigns of a fev' monarchs which are not 
marked by any violent dislocation of economic Ufe. However, one 
has to guard against emphasising the acjciiracy of the results so 
obtained or the inferences based on them. The means of 
communication and transport had a great influence on the 
variation of prices between years of good and bad harvests. 
The fact that a certain district was physically isolated and found 
no outlet for its surplus produce in times of plenty or facilities 
for supply in times of scarcity and famine, produced a standard 
of prices which were either much lower (in the case of abundance 
of harvests) or much higher (in scarcity and famine) than can 
be reached under modem conditions. There is a second con¬ 
sideration which is still more important. When prices are 
expressed, as is the Indian custom, in terms of the number of 
the seers sold for a Tanka or Jital, it should not be forgotten 
that while money prices vary inversely with quantity prices, the 
percentage of the rise or fall of prices according to the two 
methods of notation is quite different. ^ Thus ’ as the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (Vol. Ill, 457) explains ‘ if the num^r of 
seers obtainable for a rupee (otherwise, the Tanka) is halved, 
i.e. decreased by 50 per cent., the money price is doubled, i.e. 
rises 100 per cent.; but if the quantity price becomes 50 per 
cent, more, that is cheaper, the corresponding money price is 
33 per cent, lower ’. After these considerations, we may further 


1 Compare A., ISo-C: also Amir ^usrau of ‘earners of honest 
wages M.A., 128. 

- Compare Gupta, Bengal, etc., 91. The equivalents in present 
money values, as given by the author, do not give any correct idea of 
wages of those times. 
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add that our results only answer for Delhi with any confidence 
and for a small adjoining area. But it is worth while considering 
the question even within these limitations. 

Let us begin with famine prices. Undei Jalal-iid-din 
Klialji when there was a famine, corn was sold at one Jital i)er 
seer.^ Under Muhammad Tughluq, in exceptionally severe 
conditions, the price of corn rose to 16 and 17 Jitals per seer. As 
a result, people began to die of starvation.* Similarly when 
h'iruz Tughluq attacked Sind ami scarcity followed as a result, 
th^ price of com rose to 2 and 3 Tankas per maund (or 3'2 and 
4’8 Jitals respectively per seer).* On his subsequent attack on 
the same province the com rose to 8 and 10 Jitals per J seers 
and the pulses to 4 and 5 Tankas per maund (or 6"4 and 8 
Jitals jx'r seer resi^ectively)."* 

Let us now' consider some records of excejitionally low' 
prices. The reign of Ibrahim lAxli is an extreme but tyj)ical 
case in this resj^ect. One Bahloll l)ought 10 maunds of com. 
5 seers of oil and 10 yards of coarse cloth. The same coin 
(w’hich was 1*6 Jital in value) was sufficient to convey a person 
together w'ith a horse and an attendant and to feed them on 
the way between Delhi and Agra. According to the chronicler 
5 Tankas in those days were sufficient for the maintenance of a 
whole family and its retainers (w'ho w'cre quite a few' then) for 
a w'hole month. Kven then, the pay of the soldier ranged 
from 20 to 30 Tankas. The fall in food i^rices reacted unfavour¬ 
ably on gold and silver, which could be procured only with the 
greatest difficulty."* Gupta similarly gives instances of excep¬ 
tionally low' prices from Bengal, w'ithout, liowever, appreciating 
the necessary inference that they either indicate over-i)roduction 
or a decrease of outside demand and are certainly not normal. 
For instance, the w'hole marriage ceremony of Chaitanya W'as 
performed for a few' cowries and the event was * referre<l to as 
a magnificent instance of costly marriage by the poets who 
described it 

Barring these cases of an abnormal rise or fall in ^mces, 
let us examine the prices under ‘Ala-ud-din lUmlji wliicli have 
been considered to represent the norm.'^ A comparison between 
the reigns of ‘Ala-ud-din, Muhammad Tughluq and Flruz 
Tughluq will show' that as a whole the prices of most of these 
articles as probably of all other goods in proportion, went up 
under Muhammad Tughluq, but again dropped to the previous 
level of ‘Ala-ud-din under the latter’s successor. Sugar, for some 
special reasons, does not follow' this movement of prices.^ 


1 Compare B., 212. 2 Compare, ibid,, 482. ^ Compare A., 200. 

^ Thid., 232-3. ^ Elliot, 292. Compare text T.D., 03, 

^ Compare the account in J.D,L., 1929, 247-8. 

7 Compare the opinion of Thomew, 159. 

8 Compare for fi^jures Thomas, 160, 260, and 283 respectively. Also- 
BaranT and ‘Aflf. 
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CommoditioR. 

*Ala-iid-dTn. 

Muhammad 

Tughliiq. 

Flruz. 

Tughluq. 



(Irices in Jitals iior maund.) 

1. 

Wheat 

n 

12 

s 

1. 

Barley 

4 

8 

4 

li. 

Paddy 

n 

14 


L 

Pulses 

5 

. . 

4 

•'>. 

Lentils 

3 

4 

4 

0 . 

Sugar (white) .. 

100 

SO 


7. 

Sugar (soft) .. 

60 

64 

120, 140. 

S. 

Sheep (m\itton) 

10 

64 


9. 

OhI (clarified butter) 

10 


lOO 


Let U8 now examine the prices under 'Ala-ud-din which 
we have roughly considered as normal. We give them under 
three heads:—com and articles of common use, cloth, and 
domestic slaves. 

(а) Com etc. —(Prices are given per maund). Wheat, 
Jitals; Barley, 4 Jitals ; Paddy (or rice), 6 Jitals ; Vetch, 5 
Jitals ; Pulses, 5 Jitals; Lentils, 3 Jitals; Sugar—white, 100 
Jitals, soft, 60 Jitals, unrefined, 20 Jitals. Among other articles : 
—^mutton, cost 10 to 12 Jitals per maund : Oki (clarified butter), 
from 16 to 26*3 Jitals ; sesamum, about 14 Jitals ; salt, 2 Jitals. 
Among animals :—camels could be purchased in two qualities 
at 12 and 24 Tankas each respectively; the mating bull, at 3 
Tankas ; beef cows, at IJ to 2 Tankas each : milking cows, from 
3 to 4 Tankas ; and buffaloes, from 10 to 12 Tankas ; those for 
beef from 5 to 6 Tankas. Prices of other articles of consumption 
may be judged accordingly.^ 

(б) Cloth : 1, Muslins—of Delhi, cost 17 Tankas a piece, of 
Koil (‘Aligarh) 6 Tankas. The finest quality muslin cost 2 
Tankas a yard.* Another variety called Micshru'' cost 3 
Tankas per piece. 

2. Woollen stuffn ,—Blankets of coarse quality (usually 
with red borders) cost 6 Jitals and those of finer quality 36- 
Jitals each {vide B. M8., 153). 

3. Among other costly materials —Shinn was sold in three 
varieties at 5, 3, and 2 Tankas per piece respectively ; similarly 
Saldhiya at 6, 4, and 2 Tankas. 

4. Linen.—Ordinary linen was sold at 20 yards for a Tanka 
and another of a coarser quality at 40 yards a Tanka. A 
chadar or an over-all sheet was sold for 10 Jitals a piece. 

(c) Domestics and Slaves. —The prices of slaves and con¬ 
cubines were uncertain, fluctuating according to the fortunes of 
wars and famines. A skilled slave may have cost anything. 


1 Compare Thoiiias, lo9. 

* Compare the ostimatc of Amir j^uHrau I.'K., IV, 174. 
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No rule (jould Ik 5 laid down in these cases. Under 'Ala-iid-dln 
slaves of rare skill cost 120 Tankas. Badr Chach, the poet, 
claims to have bought a slave named Gul-chehra (Rose Face) 
for 900 Tankas (vide Q., 39). Masdlik-vl^absar is of opinion 
that in exceptional cases, slaves even cost as much as 20,000 
Tankas and even bigger sums. (Vide E.D., III, 580.) For 
domestic service, under ^Ala-ud-din a female cost from 5 to 12 
Tankas, a concubine, from 10 to 15 Tankas, and a becoming 
male slave, from 20 to 40 Tankas.^ Later, in the reign of 
Muhammad Tughluq, a female domestic cost 8 Tankas and a 
Concubine, 15 Tankas.® 

We have very few references to the normal prices in outlying 
provinccis. The prices of those regions depended upon local 
conditions, and were not likely to be affected as a rule by the 
conditions prevailing in the T)odb area or the surroundings of 
Delhi. It is therefore very difficult to establish a relation between 
the prices of Delhi market and those of the provinces. Ibn 
Jiatuta Avho went to Bengal from Delhi ((notes the prices as 
follows :— 

I chicken at 1 flital. 

15 pigeons for 8 Jitals. 

1 ram for 16 Jitals. 

Excellent cloth, 30 cubits long, for 2 Tankas. 

Ri(^c for 8 Jitals per maiind. 

Goats for 3 Tankas each. 

Sugar for 32 Jitals per maund. 

Refined Sugar for 1 Tanka per maund. 

Unrefined Sugar for 16 Jitals per maund. 

vSlaves for 8 Tankas. 

It was a popular proverb among the foreign Muslim merchants 
(the Khorasanis) that * Bengal is a hell full of good things ’, 
w'hich indicates the extremely cheap cost of living and the 
unhealthy climate of the province.® Gulbadan Begum con¬ 
sidered life very cheap at Amarkot in Rajputana, considering 
that one rupee fetcihed four goats there.* 

III. Cost of Living, 

There is almost no evidence from which to estimate the 
average cost of living. For one leason, among others, the 
standard of living differed so much from one class to another 
that it is impossible to work out an average. We have already 
observed the difference between the lives of the peasants and those 
of’ the upper classes, which was almost antipodal. Still it 
will helj) us to form at least a vague and tentative idea. 

1 Compare K., 314. 2 C’ompare, E.D., TTI, 580. 

3 K.K., JI, 142..3. 4 c., 58. 
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The author of Maadlik-vl-absar, on the authority of his 
informants cites the case of a person named Khojandi. Along 
with three other friends, Khojandi was served with a meal 
consisting of roast beef, bread and butter, the total cost of which 
came to one Jital.^ If we calculate on this basis, and take two 
meals a day as the diet of an average person it will work out at lo 
Jitals per month. Putting 5 Jitals extra for the morning breakfast, 
the average dietary expenses of one person would come to 20 
Jitals per month. If we make a similar allowance for clothes and 
other expenses, the maximum cost would not exceed one Tanka 
l>er month. A family consisting of a man, his wife, a servant, 
and one or two children could thus live on 5 Tankas for a whole 
month This, however, does not allow' for social and economic 
variability and is a rough calculation.® 

I Compare Notices etc., 210*11. 

^ The purchasing price of the Tanka is disoiissed in the Ai)i)C‘udix A. 



PART 111: HOVIAL CONDITION. 
Domestic Life. 


1. The. Joitif Family .—In rural countrieH, the family is 
the major institution of domestic life : it ranks even above the 
church and the state. The Indians in this respect are still a 
* family community For an Indian x>easant his family has a 
special economic significance. Apart from serving as a home for 
his wife and his numerous children!, his aged parents and his 
other relations, his family is an indispensable factor in his farm 
economy. Fherx* single member of his family contributes in 
some measure to the process of agricultural production. We have 
dealt with this subject in an earlier chapter. The family 
tradition in Hindustan has been a primary factor in carrying on 
the work of organized social life almost since the dawn of history. 
In course of time it has developed into what is commonly known 
as the Joint Hindu Family.^ To describe its broad features, 
there is no individual prop<*rty within the family, but only a 
right of maintenance from the coparcenary projierty which 
extends to all the male members of the family, their waives and 
children.^ On marriage, the daughter becomes a meml)er of 
her husband’s family. If a male is adopted into the family, 
which is permissible and even encouraged under certain condi¬ 
tions, it has the effect * of transferring the adopted boy from his 
natural family into the adoptive family ’. And while he acquires 
all the rights of a son in the new family, he renounces all his 
rights in his natural family, including the right of claiming any 
.share in the estate of his natural father or other natural relations 
or any share in the coparcenary profierty of liis natural family.* 
This gives a fairly a(*curate view of a Hindu family of Hindustan 
to-day, as probably it does of the past. The development of the 
joint family follows naturally from the conditions of life and 
production in an Indian \illage.* The Muslims brought with 
them their different laws of inheritance and divorce and an 
entirely different conception of family life. 


1 Compare Miilla, Hindu J.iaw, 15, ’The Joint and undivided Hindu 
family is the noimal fonditiou «>f Hindu .society. An undivided Hindu 
family is ordinarily joint, not onl^* in estate, but in food and worship. 
The joint family system comes first m historical order. Tho law of 
iidieritanee is of later growth.’ 

2 Ibid., 428. 3 Ibid., 398. 

^ Compare the Russian parallel of t^ero or joint family :—‘... a 
Verv poRsossing its own territorial possession, exacitly corresponds to a 
house-community, in which several jiersons, living under the same roof 
.and owning land in common, are jointly answerable for the crimes and 
misdemeanours committed within the* limits of thoir possessions 
Kovalevsky, 51. 


( 238 ) 
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In one respect Hindu and Muslim society agree, that is in 
giving a distinct preference to a male over a female. A son is 
always preferred to a daughter, and among the sons, a preference 
goes to the first-bom.^ Another common feature of both social 
systems is a certain love and regard for parents which is 
reciprocal; for the parents in their turn are very solicitous and 
imduly aifectionate.^ On the whole, the Indian family tradition 
develops the feeling of mutual dependence and joint relationship 
to a far larger extent than the small families of western countries. 
Possessing, as they do, no other but common property, and 
having an equal share in all the material enjoyments of fortune, 
the members of a joint family escape the disheartening influence 
of economic competition. The conditions of their life necessarily 
develop among them all the consciousness of mutual responsibility^. 
and the conviction that without one another they cannot over¬ 
come the dangers and difficulties of life.^ On the other hand 
the joint family militates against the development of in¬ 
dividuality. It curbs the spirit of enterprise and the feeling of 
self-reliance, so essential for the industrial progress of a country 
in modern times 

2. The Position of \Yo7nan ,—The functions and the position 
of a woman were distinctly subordinate and in the long run 
came to be understood as the service of the male and dependence 
upon him in every stage of life. As a daughter, a woman lived 
under the wardship of her father, as a wife under the tutelage 
of her husband, and as a widow (that is, if she was permitted to 
survive her husband) under the care of her eldest son.'^ In a 


^ The one supreme aim of Hindu life is the procreation of a male 
who alone is spiritually qualified to minister to his cares in the next 
world and save him from hell. The Qur’an lays down (vide Holy Qur’an, 
4 : 34) that ‘ Men are the maintainors of women ete. (Rodwell, Qur’an, 
415 : * Men are superior to women on account of the qualities which 
(lod has gifted the one above the other ’.) The eldest male member of 
the Hindu family is the Kartd or the manager of the joint propertj\ The 
Kanwar or the eldest son of a Rajput chief usually inherits the family 
distinctions. In this connection it may be remembemd that on the death 
of Miyan Hasan, the father of Sher Khdn, one of his younger half-brothers 
named Sulaiman put on the heckd-dress of the deceased, whereupon one 
of his cousins snatched it from his head, warning him that his relations 
would not tolerate this appropriation of the privilege of the eldest son of 
a family. 

* For the love of mother and father compare M.A., 119-21, the 
sentiments of Nanak, Macauliife, 1, 97-8. 

^ Compare the estimate of Kovalevsky on the Russian Joint Family, 

60 . 

^ Compare a modem criticism of the institution, K. M. Pannikar, 
* Joint family and social progress ’. Visva-Bharati, April, 1925. Also 
Kabir’s opposition to it for dSerent reasons. Shah, 89-90. 

^ Compare Mulla, Hindu Law, 371, for the position of a wife in Hindu 
.system of marriage. Divorce is unknown to the ge'neral Hindu law, 
for a Hindu marriage is an indissoluble tie between the husband and 
the wife. 
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word her life was a state of perpetual w^j^ship, and the social 
laws and customs stamped her with a sort of mental 
deficiency. When she was bom, a girl appeared as an intruder 
on the scene, for, speaking from the religious view-point of the 
Hindus, the luckless daughter might not ‘ expiate the guilt 
fathers piled up in forgotten hours She was therefore killed 
among some tribes even when in infancyIf she was permitted 
to live she was given away to a husband in an indissoluble tic. 
If she died in pregnancy, she sometimes turned into the most 
dreaded of evil spirits, known as the chnrail, and haunted the 
neighbourhood. Death or self-immolation alone consigned her 
to oblivion. Thus, from her birth to her death, the position of 
a woman was most unpleasant. Religion and other ameliorating 
spiritual movements gave her all the consolation they could in 
reconciling her to her fate ; but they too carefully excluded her 
from every position of jjower, even from a place in their inner 
hierarchy.^ 

The main function of a woman, according to Hindu ideas, 
was to bring forth a male, and if she happened to give birth to 
a son, j^eoplo honoured and looked after her. 1 have spoken of 
the love of children for parents. This was very real and a 
givat consolation to the Indian mother. In other respects, the 
Indian woman was strictly confined to homo and to domestic 
cares. All her dreams were concentrated on'proving herself a 
devoted wife to her husband and in trying to pleastj him.* The, 
male, on the other hand, began to look upon her as a j)erson of 
feeble brain and not to be trusted too far or in things that 
matter. He welcomed and appreciated her help in domestic 
affairs. There may have been a few exceptional women, but 
on the w'hole this estimate of the position of w omen holds good 
for Hindu sotdety of the times - 

The Muslim tradition with rt^gard to wom.an varied 
according to the country. The Turks in general gave their 
women a fair measure of freedom.® The Persian woman was 

1 Compare Lalla, Temple 230 ; compare Tod, 11, 7.30-40 for female 
infanticide among the Rajputs. 

2 Compare, Crooko, Popular Religion, 194. 

2 Compare the interesting case of Mira Bai who was not allowed 
by the Gosain of Brindaban to enter his presence. Vide MacaulifTe 
VI, 353. Other references later in connection with StUi. 

t Compare M.A., 192, 117, for her function of child-bearing and the 
respect paid to her. 

5 Compare an estimate of women in P., 250; P.B. for a characteristic 
confession of Radha about her own sex. ‘ 1, a weak girl of scanty wisdom. ’ 

® Compare an estimate of Tod about Rajput women, Vol. II, 744 :— 

‘ To the fair of other lands the fate of the Rajputni must appear ono 
of appalling hardship. In each stage of life death is ready to claim her; 
by the poppy at its dawn ; by the flames in riper years; while the safety 
of the interval depending on the uncertainty of war, at no period is her 
existence worth a tw'elvo-months’ purchase ’. Compare also thid., I, 640 
for the tragedy of Krishna Kunwarl where in* one place the princess 
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improving her^position as compared with her Indian sister.^ In 
Hindustan/ the Muslims followed the older traditions of the 
ancient Persians, which put the woman in an inferior 
position.^ With the growth of general sensuality and 
sexual indulgence, an unhealthy attitude develoi>ed on all sides. 
People began to put a very exaggerated value on the chastity of 
woman, exactly in the same measure as they encouraged its 
absence among men.* 


siunmarizeR the feminine position as follows: ‘We are marked out for 
sacrifice from our bii-th; we scarcely enter the world but to be sent out 
again ; let mo thank ray father that I have livod so long.. . ’ Also 
Pero Tefur, 90 for an opinion and illustration. Compare K.K., 200-201 
for Ibn Batuta’s observations on the position of \romon among Turks. 

1 Compare, ibid., K.R., I, 121, how ladies of Shiraz met thrice a 
week to listen to the preacher in the principal mosque.. Ibn Batuta 
thinks he never saw a greater assembly of women ; compare Bretschneidor, 
II, 287-8 for the women of Herat who observed Pardah but were other¬ 
wise free. Similar estimate of Ibn Batuta about women in Medina 
€uid in other places. 

2 Compare Rawlinson, Five etc.. Ill, 222 on ancient Persia. ‘ It 
is particularly noticeable in the Persian sculptures and inscriptions that 
they carry to excess the reserve which Orientals have always maintained 
with regard to women. The inscriptions are wholly devoid of all 
references to the softer sex and the sculptures give us no representation 
of the female Compare A«, 352 for the popular Persian tradition as 
reported in the name of Firdausi the classic^ Persian poet, that woman 
and dragon are dangerous creatures fit only to be destroyed. So that 
if a woman could not &id her way to th'^ grave-yard, she was to be 
strictly confined to the four walls of a house. Compare J.H. (f. 321) 
for a whole chapter illustrating the vices of the female sex. She was 
not only weak mentally but positively wicked by nature (vide B., 245; 
A., 264). Compare A.H., 67 for practical wisdom. A wife was not to 
be trusted in matters of consequence; and if it was unavoidable to 
consult her, the best course was to act contrary to her advice. Compare 
T.S.S., 16 where the reader is advised not to let his wife know of his 
property and his valuables. Compare D.R., 121 for the only valuable 
quality of a woman, as the instrument of sexual satisfaction. However, 
this unhappy human failing did not please the ascetic, who insisted that 
females were bom and meant for hell, males alone for heaven. (Vide 
T., 266 where comparative figures of population in hell and heaven are 
also given.) The mystics went further and determined the sex of the 
powers of Good and Evil, which were of course male and female respec¬ 
tively S.S.S., 87-8). 

3 For sensuality see chapter on * Manners ’. Here it will sufBce 
to' give a characteristic illustration. An extremely charming girl was 
once captured by the soldiers of Sher Phah and presented to him. * Take 
away this personification of evil cried the monarch in horror, ‘ and 
send her to the camp of my enemy, Humayun *. This was done. Then 
Sher Shah explained to his soldiers that if he kept such a pretty damsel 
with him he could do nothing except debauch hunself, which could only 
ruin his political fortune. It is reported that when the girl was taken 
to Humayun, the Sultan was so much occupied with her and became so 
utterly indifferent to milit^ operations that it led to his defeat by the 
wily Sher Shah and cost him his throne (vide T.D., 75). For insistence 
on female chastity, compare the observations of Amir J^usrau which 
may be summarized as follows. A girl who had any reflections cast on 
her chastity could never expect to mid any respectable person to marry 
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These general facts will help to elucidate the background 
of the culture and traditions of women in Hindustan. On the 
whole the women suffered from lack of association with men. 
As a daughter, the only associates of a girl were her girl play¬ 
mates and her brother from among boys.^ When she was 
married and became a wife, she lived in the company of her 
husband ; but the presence of members of the joint family 
and perhaps a few other co-wives, discouraged the develop- 
^ment of healthy love and feelings of companionship between 
the married couple. Once the personality of woman was 
suppressed, all chances of disagreement between the two 
sexes disappeared ; the domestic life became happy and har¬ 
monious, and children were brought up with tenderness, care 
and love. People never failed to be courteous and chivalrous 
to a w6man because of her helplessness and dependence on 
the male,* although it is doubtful if the same tenderness was 
shown in their dealings with domestic females and slaves.* In 
any case shedding of female blood was considered a heinous 
crime.* 

The intellectual culture of women varied according to class. 
In villages where a woman was part of rural economy, there 
was no room for cultural growth in the ordinary sense. We have 
pointed out earlier how in Bengal, women were debarred from 
taking part in certain processes of weaving, although such 
restrictions did not aj^ply to domestic work. On the other 
hand, the poorer class of peasant women had unfortunately to 
be too much occupied with domestic and farm work and with 
children to find leisure for intellectual occupations or even 
recreation. Their mental culture thus did not proceed beyond 
a very backward stage, with which students of folk-lore are 
quite familiar. 

The upper classes lived a life of adventure and insecu¬ 
rity which stimulated the attainment of many arts and 


Jier, even though the accusuiluriH were proved to bo absolutely groundless. 
The poet therefore advises every honest girl to die rather than submit 
to the amours of a lover not her husbimd M.A., 198). For a contrast 
compare the women of the Deccan. Ihirbosa J1, .'>4, ibid., '1 10 for DevadaMft. 

A Compare the characteristic utteranc;c of Lalla, ‘ Said T, no relation 
like a brother ’. Temple, 232. 

2 Compare Tod, II, 711 for the deference and respect paid to a woman 
among the Hajputs ; compare T.S.S., 37 for the chivalry of Shor Shah 
towards the ladies of the Mughal haram jifter the defeat of Ilumayun 
at Chausa. 

. 3 Compare instances of ill-treatment of domestics in F.F., 170. 

4 Compare 1923, 279 for an interesting case of Firuz 

Tughluq who finds an excuse for invading the kingdom of Sultan Ilyas 
Sh^ of Bengal. According to him, among other crimes the latter was 
guilty of shedding female blood; whereas, as Firuz Tughluq piously 
postulates, ' according to all creeds and usages, no woman, oven an 
infidel, can be slain \ 
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sciences.^ Dewalrani, Rupamati', Padumavat, and Mira Bai are 
good examples of Hindu culture. It is reported by Haji Dabir 
that one of the reasons why Muhammad Tughluq attacked the 
Qarajal hills (Kumaon) was the desire to possess the women of 
those parts, who were famous for their accomplishments.* That 
Sultan Raziya could occupy the throne of Delhi proves that 
the Muslim aristocracy and royalty did not neglect to give theii* 
daughters an excellent education and training. Under the 
Mughals a healthier tradition came to prevail among the Indian 
aristocracy. We learn from Gulbadan Begum that the ladies 
of the royal haram of the Emperor Humayun used to mix 
freely with their male friends and visitors. They sometimes went 
out in male garments, played polo, and applied themselves to 
music. They were also well versed in the use of pellet bow and 
other practical arts.* Comparative freedom gave Mughal 
women a greater sense of their dignity and honour and the 
mothers of the famous Mughal emperors were as great in their 
own sphere as their sons were in theirs.* There is almost no 
information about women in the lower walks of life, but pro¬ 
bably they approximated to the standards of women higher 
than themselves in status. We have already referred to the 
fact that some of the concubines were very talented and skilled. 

3. The Pardah and Social Intercourse between the Sexes ,— 
We will refer now to the institution of Pardah in Hindustan 
and try to explain its development. The term ‘ Parda ’ 
means a curtain or something to screen oiF; popularly, it applies 
to the * veil ’. When applied to a woman, the term signifies 
her seclusion in a separate building or in a segregated apartment 
or part of the building, otherwise called the liaram. The term 
hararn^ as we pointed out earlier, apart from being applied to the 
place of residence, also signifies the totality of the female inmates 


1 For the Ksatriya woman, tho story of the love and adventures 
of Paduma\at in Jaisi's famous book. Compare two instances of the 
courage and valour of Afghan women. On one occasion they success¬ 
fully defended the fort of Delhi in male costumes and faced constant 
showers of arrows from the enemy. They stubbornly resisted until their 
husbands and male relations came to the rescue. {Vide T.D., 96 for 
details). When tho Niyazis were reduced to extremities in the Kashmir 
hills, their women folk girded themselves with bows and arrows, swords 
and lances and fought thoir enemies, tho hill-men of Kashmir, until at 
last they were buried under tho hail of stones that wore showered on them 
from above. ( Vide M.T., 1, 388). 

2 Compare Z.W., III, 877. 

2 Compare the account of Gulbadan. 

^ Compare for instance the story of ITamida Banu, the mother of 
Akbar. It is reported that when Humayun offered to marry her, the 
lady refused to consider tho proposal of a monarch or in fact, of anyone 
who occupied too elevated a social position for her own rank. ‘ I would 
rather marry a man ’ she said * whose lapel I can hold than one whoso 
pedestal I cannot reach meaning that she insisted on equality of treat¬ 
ment. {Vide Or,, 63.) For other examples, Nurjahan, Mumtaz Mahal, 
etc. are fa^niliar. 
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who are thus excluded from the view of the public. A girl 
begins to observe this seclusioh when she approaches the age of 
puberty, or slightly earlier, and she adheres to the custom 
throughout the prime of her life, until she is past the age of 
ohild-bearing. When she grows old, she need not continue 
this seclusion, but by that time, an age-long observance of this 
practice makes it more comfortable for her to live in the familiar 
surroundings of the haram than go out in public. It should 
be noted that the term Haram, during our period, includes the 
female slaves, the eunuchs and other attendants who were charged 
with the service of supervision of the female quarters. 

A number of contrary theories have been advanced as to 
the origin of Pardah. It is held by some that Muslims are 
responsible for the growth of the custom, and that before Islam, 
the women of Hindustan went about freely.^ Others hold that 
the custom of veil (meaning Pardah) is of immemorial antiquity, 
and the theory has been supported by many illustrations from 
ancient Hindu social history.^ These opinions are not quite 
so contrary as they appear at first sight. In fact, they are 
complementary. There was a partial exclusion of women in 
ancient India and the women observed a certain ‘ veil ’ (or 
what even now goes under the name of ghoonghat) but the present 
elaborate and institutionalised form of Pardah dates from the 
time of the Muslim rule. Many factors have made possible the, 
development of the present form of the Pardah, the most im¬ 
portant being the status of a woman in Hindu society, her 
functions and the ideas on sexual morality.® We know that the 
exclusion of women from male society was general in 
Hindu India and the home was their sphere. Muslims brought 
very exaggerated ideas of class and racial exclusion and of 
aristocratic and royal behaviour, which took root in a congenial 
soil. To all these was added a practical reason—the growing 
sense of insecurity which attended the inroads of invaders, 
especially the Mongols, which lasted for more than two centuries. 

Thus the position remained somewhat as follows during 
the Muslim period:—the vast masses of peasant women did 
not wear any shrouds or specially made veil and did not live in 
seclusion; they moved the lapel of their sari or other head-dress 
slightly over their face when they passed a stranger; their arms 
and their face were otherwise quite exposed. The Indian peasant 
of our age could not afford to marry many wives and his wife 


1 Compare Miss Copper, 102. 

2 Compare the opinion of Mr. Mehta in an article on Pardah in The 
Leader, All^abad, May, 1028. 

8 Among other minor factors, compare the raids of the neighbouring 
Muslims on Hindu women. There are numerous examples, such as the 
romance of Rupamatl and Baz Bahadur. See also Tod, II, 952. There 
was also the fear of the ruler or official demanding a girl for a wife as in 
the instance of Firuz Tughluq's father. Compare also Tod, II, 966. 
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usually had no rivals in her home. She was physically well 
built and morally strong and gave no cause for jealousy or undue 
care on the part of her husband. In short, a monogamous, 
healthy and free life is the only life a peasant has learnt 
to live in Hindustan.^ The higher classes observe Pardah as 
far as their means allow them, for the women can dispense with 
domestic work. Pardah is a measure of respectability among 
higher classes so that the higher the rank, ‘ the smaller and 
higher are windows and the more secluded the women It 
is needless to add that conditions in India arc swiftly changing 
under the force of new circumstances. 

We have numerous historical records of the Pardah during 
our period. The custom of ‘ ghoonghat ’ among Hindus and 
the lower classes of Muslims is described by Mahk Muhammad 
Jaisi, Vidyapati, and others who write about the life of common 
people.® The other, more developed form of Pardah with its 
elaborate code of rules, came into existence almost from the 
beginning of the Muslim rule in Hindustto. Fakhr-ud-din 
Mubarak Shah relates the amusing story of the Hindu slave 
girl of Bahram Shah, the Ghaznawid ruler of Lahore. She fell 
ill and had to be treated by a physician who insisted on 
examining her person and feeling her pulse. This was reported 
to the monarch who was very much upset at the situation, and 
only after many convincing arguments did he agree to the 
physician’s viewing her face and arms ‘ if they were not too 
far exposed to his view The example of Raziya is well- 
known and we mention it only to prove the existence of Pardah 
in the royal haram^ Before the time of Firuz Shah Tughluq 
no attempt was made to enforce the pardah on the subjects of 
the kingdom, l^iruz Shah was the first monarch to forbid the 
visit of Muslim women to mausoleums outside the city of Delhi, 
as, according to him, Muslim Law (Shari‘at) forbade such out¬ 
door movements.® Nothing is said about the movement of 
women within the city ; probably no restriction was put on 
them within these bounds. By this time the custom had spread 


1 Compare the opinion of F. W. Thomas, 72. ‘The seclusion of 

women has been copied from the Muhammadans, but only by the richer 
classes. Among the poor it is quite unknown *• Compare Abu’l FazL 
A.A., II, 182. * Except when the wife is barren, the husband (cunong 

Hindu masses) does not marry again. Similarly a man does not marry 
when he is past fifty years of age 

2 Compare Cooper, 121. 

8 Compare P.B., LIX; Maoaulifie, VI, 347. 

4 A.H.. 20. 

8 Compare the references in Tabaqat’i-Naaiin and Amir l^usrau 
about Sultana Raziya. Raverty 638, 643; D.R., 49. Raziya broke 
the custom when she laid aside her female dress and * issued from the 
seclusion Amir ^usrau does not altogether approve of her indelicate 
boldness. 

8 Compare Firuz Sh&h*s own estimate of his measure F., 8-0. 
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into outlying provinces.^ A respectable lady therefore went 
about in closed litters (doRs) and accompanied by male attend¬ 
ants.* Poorer or non-aristocratic women probably went about 
‘ wrapped up in long garments covering their heads ’ or what is 
now known as Burqa? Heavily covered and even locked litters 
were used by the ruling chiefs and the liigher nobles ^ for their 
women. The Hindu nobility was not slow in adopting the 
ways of the Muslim rulers.® 

Mention may be made in this connection of the relation of 
Parddh to rules of marriage in Hindu and Muslim society. 
While a woman is guarded only in a general way against social 
intercourse with those men with whom matrimony is forbidden, 
greater force is used where the degree of relationship between the 
man and the woman can warrant a possibility of future matri¬ 
mony. The original spirit of the Hindu and Muslim laws offers 
a wide' field of choice and implies a very great degree of liberty 
in the relations of the parties to a marriage. A Hindu usually 
marries outside his own sub-caste but within the larger caste. 
So that while there is no liberty in social intercourse with the 
girls of the same sub-caste, there is greater liberty outside this 
limit. Intermarriage with other major castes is forbidden so 
strongly that it reacts rather favourably than otherwise on the 
relations of persons of different castes and sexes. 

Muslim marriage similarly was originally designed as 
essentially a civil contract between the parties to a marriage. 
Beyond a few specified degrees of prohibition, namely consan¬ 
guinity and affinity, fosterage and some other special cases, the 
Qur’an gave perfect liberty in choosing a husband or a wife. Per¬ 
sons within these prohibited degrees are called Mahram or ‘ For¬ 
bidden ’ to one another. All others are called Nd-mahremis or 
those with whom marriage is not forbidden. We have referred 
to what was known as the doctrine of Kafu' or ‘ status ’ which 
made it compulsory to marry persons of the same social status, 
even of the same school of religious thought. Similar ideas 
and customs soon began to circumscribe the sphere of liberty. 

We have referred to the power of the master of a slave whi(‘h 
extended to the right of confemng a slave in marriage. These 
powers of the head of an establishment extended in varying 


1 Compare A., 118 for the ‘veiled’ and ‘shrouded’ women inside 
the Ikdala Fort in Bengal wailing for morey in front of the besieging 
army of Firuz Tiighluq. 

2 Compare T.F., I, 422. 

8 Compare Barbosa, I, 114 for the women of the Cujarati Bania 
class. 

4 Compare tho instances of slave girls of Tatar ^an being convoyed 
in closed and locked conveyances. Vide A., 393-4; Timur carrying 
about his haram in covered litters. Vide M., 289. 

8 For Hindu nobility, compare Sircar 190 for tho wives of Raja 
Rudra Pratap of Purl (Orissa) coming to visit Cl\a>itanya in ‘ covered 
litters ’. 
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degrees over its members. The patriarchal idea permeated the 
whole social system and superseded the original spirit of the 
laws and customs of matrimony. The master of a slave had his 
prototype in the Sultan in relation to his household (which we 
have described earlier) and in a father in relation to his children. 
Under these conditions entirely new meanings were given to the 
marriage laws. The original liberty of choice began to react in 
adverse proportion to the degree of relationship, until finally 
the social intercourse of the sexes came to be ermfined purely 
to those who were Mahrams or of the same Gotra, i.e. who could 
never marry under any circaimstances. 

We consider this digression helpful in appreciating the 
exact character of the restrictions which were put on the inter¬ 
course of the two sexes. The underlying idea behind the in¬ 
stitution of Pardah is the exclusion of Nd-mahrama (or those 
who can legally marry) from each other. The fear always 
lurked in the minds of elderly patriarchs that people of opjjosite 
sexes outside the degrees of prohibition might go wrong through 
mutual contact, and it might further lead to their contracting 
a marriage tie independent of the will of the elders and perhaps 
j)rejudicial to the bigger interests of the joint family and the 
village community or the aristocratic family. We will speak of 
the morals and manners of the peoxde of the age in a different 
place, but it may be noted here that much emphasis svas jjut 
on the spotless moral character of a woman, and what was of 
still greater importance, the x)Nblic reputation of a girl for 
chastity. This was identified in the long run with living in 
Pardah and inside the haram^ that is, without any x^ossibility of 
meeting <a Nd-rnahram. Under the })revailing social conditions 
a husband was far from giving any liberty of social intercourse 
to his wife, and was most unlikely to marry one who had enjoyed 
such liberty, thereby damaging her moral reputation.^ 

No attempts were made at reforming the Pardah until the 
close of the period, under the force of new religious movements. 
Some coastal towns in Gujarat were not affected by this popular 


1 Compare for the object of protecting Nd-mahrams from one another, 
the following. Muhammad Tughlnq was very scrupulous when lie 
entered his haram that his oyo did not fall on a ‘Na-mahram ’ (B., 506). 
Compare A., 393-4 that the slave-girls of Tatar Khan, a noble of 8ultan 
Firuz Tughluq, wore carried in closed and locked conveyances lost the 
oyo of a Nd-mahram fell on them ’. 

Compare Z.M., 69 how Saint Hcunadanl fears the places where people 
of both sexes can meet together. Compare M.A., 195 for an advice of 
Amir Khusrau who argues as follows. If a woman does not want to 
expose "herself to the criticism of people she had better abstain from the 
company of a Nd-mahram, If she wanted to be perfectly free from any 
suspicion or criticism, she had better observe Pardah. In another place, 
he ccjncludes that female chastity can only exist with a total absence of 
relations with the outer world. (Vide I.K., II, 317.) Compare the remarks 
of Barbosa on the jealousy of Muslim husbands, Vol. I, 121. 
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custom and in any case not to the same degree aa the inland 
towns. This healthy influence was obviously due to contact 
with foreign people through international commerce.^ 

4. Domestic Events .—^The most conspicuous, events of 
domestic life, partictilarly in a rural community, were naturally 
the various stages of growth in the life of a person, namely 
birth, adolescence, puberty, and death, together with the various 
customs elaborated around them. All these customs had been 
elaborated with scrupulous regard to every detail. Religious 
emotion found its best expression in them. Society even 
judged of the respectability of a person by the amount of care 
and attention he gave to the fulfilment of these social and religious 
rites. 

To begin with : the birth of a child in the family was an 
event of great importance. Wise and sophisticated persons may 
have given greater importance to the mysteries of death and 
the next life, but for healthier minds a new arrival in this World 
alone deserved to be celebrated.^ A number of tiny cradles 
were usually prepared in advance to receive the small guest.® 
If it was a male child there was a great stir in a Hindu home. 
The father rushed to wash himself with fresh water and to offer 
prayers to the spirits of his forefathers and the guardian deities 
of the family. After that he took out a gold ring, dipped it in 
butter and honey, and put it in the mouth of the infant.^ The 
all-wise Pandit was, meanwhile, recording the hour and other 
details about the birth of the child with a view to east a horos¬ 
cope {Janmapatra). In case he forgot to record the precise 
moment of birth, he carefully scrutinised the body-marks of 
the child to infer the particular stellar conjunction (lagan) 
under which it was born.® After these preliminaries were 
finished, rejoicings and festivities started, the women of course 
leading them. An offering (nisdr, utdrd) was made for the 
health of the infant, and handsome gifts were distributed among 
all and sundry, rich and poor, nobles and commoners.® After 


1 Compare the protest of Saint Pipa (born 1426 a.d.) against the 
veiling of wives of a certain Raja of Tocla (on the Indian frontier) named 
Sur Sen when they visited the saint (Vide Macauliffe, VI, 347). Compare 
for the comparative freedom of social intercourse in Gujarat, the account 
of Barbosa. In one place ho says that the women of Rander went about 
during the day doing all their indoor and outdoor business ‘ with their 
faces imcovered as among Europeans In Khambayat he finds that 
though the women observed Pardah they frequently visited their friends 
and acquaintances in luxurious coaches and were given ample freedom of 
social intercourse within the limits of the Pardah. (Vide Barbosa, II, 
148, 141). 

. 2 Compare the view of Akbar M.T., II, 305-306. 

8 Compare the description of Amir l^usrau in K.K., 756. 

* Compare A.A., II, 188. 

6 Compare a description of Malik Muhammad JaisI in P., 26, 118. 

• Compare various descriptions. K.K., 657-658, TahaqdUi-Ndsiri 
(MS.), 106. 
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the period of ceremonial impurity (sotak) was over among the 
Muslims, the rite of ^A^qdh or sacrifice was performed.^ 

Then the eventful question of giving a name to the child was 
considered. Due consideration was paid to the horoscope of the 
child and the first letters of the favourite stars. The auspicious 
names were usually considered to be those which did not exceed 
four letters.* Among Muslims, care was taken (as by the ancient 
Persians) to avoid the names used by idolaters, simple names 
such as Ahmad and 'All being recommended.® To avoid fascina¬ 
tion or the attack of an evil spirit on the child, the date, the 
hour of birth and the original name based on the calculations 
of the horoscope were kept a guarded secret, especially in royal 
families.* After the expiry of the third month, but not before, 
the child was allowed to bo exposed to the full gaze of the sun. 
It was not yet safe to take it out of the house. In the fifth 
month, the right lobe of the child was bored. In the sixth 
month, if the child was a male, they surrounded him with sweets 
and fruits and left him to choose for himself. All this, of course, 
had a secret meaning and divined his future destiny in the world. 
Sometimes later, in accordance with the period prescribed by 
family tradition, the ceremony of tonsure (now called mundan) 
was celebrated.^ There were other ceremonies which were 
peculiar to various races, classes or castes.® 

The education of the child received particular attention. 
He was put to school or rather under a tutor with picturesque 
ceremonies. At the age of five the Hindu child was placed fai 
the charge of a Gum or spiritual preceptor who looked after 
him until he entered the next stage of life.*^ The Muslim 
tradition was more precise in fixing the day of completion of 
4 years, 4 months, and 4 days, for the inauguration of Biamilldh 
khdnl or otherwise the ceremony of putting to school (maktab). 
At an hour fixed in consultation with an astrologer, the child 
took his first lesson from the teacher.® Usually in the seventh 
year, a Muslim child was circumcised and the occasion was 
celebrated with great rejoicings and entertainments, according 


1 Compare Ross, Foasts, 98 for the modern observance. 

* Compare A.A., II, 188; ibid., 282 for an illustration of the grand¬ 
son of Abu’l Fazl who was named by Akbar. 

* Compare Huart, 162 for ancient Persians; T., 116. 

^ Compare Crooke, Popular Religion, 281 and illustrations. 

® Compare A.A., II, 188; compare T., 116 for Muslim disapproval 
of leaving a lock of hair unshaved on the head ; compare Ross, Festivals, 
109 for a modern description. 

® Compare for instance a ceremony described by Abu’l Fazl peculiar 
to the Mughals. When the child had just begun to stand on his legs, 
the father or the eldest male guardian was asked to strike him with his 
turban, so that the child fell down. Vide A.N., I, 194. 

7 Compare A.A., II, 188. 

8 For the Muslim tradition compare A.N., I, 270; Ross, Feasts, 99, 
for a present-day description. 
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to the means of a family.^ The last important ceremony in the 
life of a Hindu child, if he belonged to the three upper castes of 
the ‘ twice-born was that of Upanayana or the tying of the 
triple sacred thread. This was usually performed at the com¬ 
pletion of the ninth year and symbolized the passing of child¬ 
hood.® Both daughter and son were now preparing for the 
next stage of marriage and entering life. While the son usually 
welcomed the prospect, it was very depressing for the daughter, 
for whom the days of freedom were numbered. She therefore 
made the best of her time by playing with other maidens and 
enjoying the hospitality of the paternal roof. His or her birth¬ 
day continued to be celebrated annually by the tying of the 
picturesque knot in silk, the ceremony of ml-girah.^ 

(a) Marriage.—There was no fixed limit for the age of 
marriage. Both Hindus and Muslims favoured an early age 
for boys and girls.^ Akbar wished to interfere with these 
conditions and fixed the minimum age limit at 16 years for 
boys and 14 for girls. It is difficult to say how far his enact¬ 
ments were caiTicd out.^ Conferring their children in marriage 
and supervising the attendant customs and ceremonies was the 
privilege of the parents, especially the father.® The marriage of 
their children involved many delicate and complicated problems, 
for instance, those of family status, ancestral rites and tradi¬ 
tions, and the social honour of the ])arties. The parents usually 
carried out their responsibilities most scrupulously in every 


1 Comparo T., 276, for tho view of Yusuf Gadu; comparo A.N., I, 
248, for tho circumcision of Akbar and tho ationdant rejoicings ; compare 
Blochmann, I, 207, how Akbar prohibited circumcising before t he age of 12 
and even then loft it to tho option of tho gro>\m up boy. 

2 Comparo A.A., II, 188; comparo Macauliffo, 1, 16-17, for Nanak’s 
invoBlmont. (yVimpare Koss, Feasts, 61, for the wacrod thread. ‘The 
sacrificial thread or vajnopavitam consists of three strands of cotton, 
each strand formed by three or nine threads, tho cotton gathered from the 
plant by the liand of a Brahman and carded and spun by persons of the 
same casto. ft is hung on tho left shoulder and falls on the right hip.’ 

5^ Comparo Ross ibid.^ Ill, for a modem description. (Compare 1*., 96, 
for some characteristic sentiments of a girl on tho prospect of marriage ; 
ibid,, 171, the reception of the news of Gaund by Padiimavat. 

4 Compare Macauliffe, I, 18-19. Nanak was 14 when he was married. 
The Hindu girl was not to be below eight years on marriage. For Muslim 
parallel : compare Huart, 161, for ancient Persian tradition of marrying 
boys at fifteen. Compare D.R., 93, how Prince Khizr Khan and Dewalrani 
wore married when they were 10 and 8 respectively. Comparo also 
A., 180 for early marriages in Muslim families under Fliiiz Tughluq. 
Compare F.F., 1,3/5, whore tho legal compendium lays down tho age for 
manylng girls at 9. Comparo for interesting mediaeval English parallels, 
Salzmann, 254 ; ‘ It was not imusual for parents to arrange marriages for 
their children while they were still infants; even the actual marriage 
ceremony was sometimes performed when the bride and bridegrejom were 
so young that they had to be carried to the church and could not repeat 
all the words of tho service *. 

fi Comparo A.A., I, 201 ; Blochmann, I, 196. 

® Comparo ancient parallel tradition in Persia, Huart, 163. 
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detail. Marriage was more a family question than a piersonal 
concern of the marrying couple. 

It is difficult to give a comprehensive description of marriage 
ceremonies, considering that so many weighty social considera¬ 
tions made it the most conspicuous event of domestic life.^ 
A stage was reached in marriage negotiations when the parties 
agreed to the wedding of two children, the future bride and 
bridegroom. This agreement was celebrated with suitable 
ceremonies and was called Tilaka or rnangm, that is, betrothal 
ceremony. After this formal recognition, a date was fixed for 
marriage (the lagan) and elaborate preparations began. Invita¬ 
tions were sent out through the local barber or through special 
messengers to friends and relations. A mandapa was constructed 
in the house of the bride.^ Wedding wreaths of flowers or 
festoons of mango loaves were hung before the doors. Kindly 
neighbours also decorated their door-ways with these wreaths 
(or bandarwars) to express their joy and good-will. The evenings 
became more lively because the whole population of a village 
(or in the case of towns, of quarters or rnahallas) b(igan to join 
the suhdg songs at the house of the bride or started singing 
these popular wedding songs in their own homes on their own 
account. All sorts of sober and humorous rites and numerous 
superstitious ceremonies filled the programme of the bride and 
bridegroom, who on his part was making preparatiems to start 
for the wedding ceremony. Similar arrangements (except the 
erection of a mandapa) marked the house of the bridegroom. 

When all the members of a party had gathered and other 
necessary preparations were finished, the bridegroom started for 
the bride’s home a(!companied by a band and music and a gay 
riotous crowd intent on making itself cheerful and agreeable. 
They undertook this journey in their newly polished, covered 
and decorated conveyances and wore their brightest costumes. 
Their rows of carriages and horsemen were often recognized by 
wayside inhabitants by the light of the torches that preceded 
them at night or the cloud of dust that followed them by day. 
When they arrived within hail of the bride’s village or town, 
they were greeted by the bride’s people and conducted to her 
house. Betel-leaf and sweet drinks were offered to them, and 
they were taken to the main hall of the building to take rest 
on rich carpets in cool and beautiful surroundings after a tire¬ 
some journey. Meanwhile, finishing touches were being given 
to the preparations for the wedding. Dudr Piljd (door worship) 

1 A mundapa in rural areas at present is usually a tree-trunk. Com¬ 
pare Grierson for present conditions in Bihar. Bihar Peasant Life, 374-86. 
In the description of Malik Muhammad Jaisi the usual tree-trunk studded 
with valuable stones and covered with green twigs is surrounded by 
pillars of sandal-wood and covered with a roof from which globes of talc 
were hung, and a scarlet cloth w€w spread on tho floor. Probably a 
platform was raised under this structure. 
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and other ceremonies were performed. The mark of the Swastika 
and other figures were put on the fioor; the wedding robe was 
sent to the bridegroom; clothes, money, and other gifts were kept 
in readiness for the impending ceremony. At a pre-arranged hour, 
the blushing bridegroom and the shy maiden appeared on the 
scene and sat on the newly raised platform within the rnw^dapa. 
It was the signal for the commencement of the wedding 
ceremonies. Probably the father of the bride performed a 
ceremony signifying the formal gift of his daughter to the 
bridegroom, known as the ceremony of kanyddun. The couple 
had the hems of their garments knotted together by the women 
to signify their perpetual and inseparable union, this being the 
ceremom^ of ‘ Gdnth \ At the end of these came the final 
ceremony of the ‘ seven steps ’ in circumambulation round the 
sacred fire. The Purohits started the chanting of sacred texts 
and the womenfolk their wedding songs, while the couple and 
the bride’s nearest relations were completing their rounds. The 
final and the eventful step made the bridegroom and the bride 
husband and wife before God and man in perpetuity. 

The rest of the ceremonies were of a propitiatory and secondary 
nature. Nichhdvar or nisdr was offered for the health of the 
married couple. Among the Muslims it consisted sometimes of 
almonds and sugar-candy, and the crowd carried home this token 
of good fortune. The ceremonies may have differed in details with 
localities and provinces but in substance the above outline holds 
good for any marriage ceremony of Hindustan.^ The wedding 
festivities lasted for any number of days according to the means 
of the bride’s people and according to their mutual arrangements. 
The minimum stay for the bridegroom’s party was fixed for a 
day and the maximum for ten days. jOn the eve of departure 
of the bridegroom and his bride, many other ceremonies were 
performed which appear to be interesting survivals of an earlier 
date. The bridegroom and his friends had to fight their way to 
capture the bride ; in some places the bridegroom had to bribe 


^ Compare Jaisfs description in P. (hin), 124-6; Shah, 120, and 
Grierson for modern parallel. For provincial peculiarities, compare 
Barbosa, I, 116-17, how in Gujarat the meurried couple wore taken to the 
temple where both of them fasted all day before the idol of Mahavlra(?). 
Other people kept on entertaining them with fireworks, songs and other 
amusement. Compare also, for Muslim marriage D.R., 160, and especially 
for Nichh^ar ceremony, Fiqh Firuz Shdhl, 203, and Grierson—Bihar 
Peasant Life, where it appears that except for the substitution of popular 
Muslim saints and the ceremony of Nikdh, the Muslim marriage did not 
differ from the Hindu system. Compare also Ibn Batuta*s account 
K.R., II, 47-9, where it clearly appears that Muslims borrowed almost all 
ceremonies and customs from Hindus. Compare the estimate of F. W. 
Thomas, 77, for Hindu influence on Muslim marriages: ‘Whereas the 
law ^rmits to the faithful as many as four wives, and provides facilities 
for divorce on easy terms, monogamy is in India the prevailing rule and 
divorce is almost unknown. A second trace of Hindu influence is to be 
found in the rarity of the re-marric^e of widows.' 
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the maidens to restore a stolen article or to let him pass the 
gates with his bride. A big dowry was provided for the bride, 
which accompanied her. It was customary in some cases to 
give to the bridegroom a few maids who became his property. 
After some more picturesque ceremonies and humorous and 
lively songs, the party was allowed to depart with the bride.^ 
If the bride was too young for the consummation of marriage, she 
returned to her parents after a short time apd the final Rul^sat 
or Gaurvd was deferred to a later date.* Various rites, ceremonies, 
and courtesies continued to be observed for a very long time 
afterwards, but the great event of domestic importance was over, 
the daughter had formally and legally passed into another family 
and she was no more a part of her family or even 
master of herself. She belonged to her husband and abided by 
his will. If she was married into an aristocratic family, she was 
probably confined to a haram, where her intercourse with the 
rest of the world was severely curtailed for the rest of her life.® 
(5) DeMh and after .—A person’s death was the turning 
point of this life, when, although he did not cease to exist, he 
passed from one life into another. Picturesque rites attended 
his death, to be followed by posthumous ceremonies. When a 
Hindu was about to die, people hastened to lay his body on the 
floor, the priests began chanting mantras and the near relations 
distributing gifts to the poor and the needy, to ease the passage 
of his soul into the next world. The floor had been plastered 
with cowdung and covered with kusa grass, over which the corpse 
was laid, with the head resting in a northerly and the feet in a 
southerly direction, the face downwards. If sacred Canges- 
water was available, some drops were poured over the corpse; 
a cow was offered as a gift to a Brahman ; some leaves of Tulsi 
were put over the dead man’s chest and the caste-mark on his 
forehead. After these preparations, the body was put on a 
bier and was ready for disposal. The orthodox theory recom¬ 
mended the throwing of the body of a Brahman into water, the 
cremation of a Kshatriya and the burial of a Sudra.* But 
during our period, the burning of Hindu dead bodies appears 
to be universally popular. In fact, if a person had expired at 
a distance from his home and relations, a commemoration 
cremation was held, in which a deer hide, a bamboo, some flour. 


1 Compare Ibn Batuta, II, 47-9. For the gift of maids compare 
K.K., 370; compare also Tod, II, 730-1 for the dower of Divddhdria in 
Rajasthan, the handmaids who of^n become the concubines of the bride¬ 
groom chief. Also J.D,L., 1027, 2-3. 

* Compare P. (hin), 281, for an illustration. 

8 Compare for instetnee the description of a haram in T.D., 37, where 
it is report^ that a message sent to a lady inside the haram, had to pass 
at least three intermedictries before it reached her. 

^ Compare Macauliffe, I, 181; also Grierson, Bihar Feasant Life, 

395. 
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a few leaves and a cocoanut were consigned to the dames sym¬ 
bolizing probably the remains of the deceased.* The sons, 
brotliers, friends, and pupils of the deceased shaved their heads 
and beards and conveyed the corpse, which was sometimes 
dressed in the usual costume the deceased had been fond of 
wearing, to the crematorium where it was burned with appro¬ 
priate ceremonies. After the cremation, the bones were collected 
in a ewer or a deer-skin and sent to be thrown if possible into 
the Ganges. 

Many superstitious rites were performed before and 
'after the removal of the corpse from the house, to make 
sure that the spirit of the dead man did not return.* For 
about ten days (the exact number varying according to caste 
rules) the house was considered to be ceremonially impure. 
No food was cooked or fire burnt in the hearth and the relations 
l)rovided the family with subsistence. The family slept on the 
floor on a bed of leaves. The dead man was not neglected; 
in fact, during this period many ceremonies were performed to 
help the disembodied spirit in obtaining a spirit form or 'preta 
body which carried it to its further destination, b^or this purpose, 
the nearest relation, who had lighted the fire for the cremation 
of the dead body, lived only on rice ijudding these ten and two 
succeeding days, thus imparting vigour and stn'iigth to the 
new spirit body of the deceased. At the end of this i)eriod, on 
the thirteenth day, the soul was sufficiently invigorated to 
undertJike the journey. At different intervals during the 
course of one year, Srdddha ceremonies helped to provide it 
with further sustenance until at last the soul of the deceased 
had assumed another body and was re-incarnated in the world 
according to Karina, the ‘ Law of the Deed 

The occasion of <leath was generally used for the demonstra¬ 
tion of grief by mourning friends and relations. We have 
already spoken of the deeji-seated love of a mother in Hindustan. 
If the fatlicr or the head of a family died, the grief was perhaps 
even more violent and real, for in most cases, the whole of a 
big joint family depended on him for sustenance and support. 
Thus on occasions of funerals, the j)ent-up emotions of the 
whole family and particularly the grief of the women expressed 
itself in wild outbursts, and the wailing cries created quite an 


1 Compare the account of Ibn Batuta quoted later. 

2 Compare for instance, the usual practice of opening a window in a 
wall to allow the soul to go out, and closing it immediately after, so that 
the soul may not find her way back. Crooke, Popular Holigion, 236-7, 
and illustrations; also Macaulifie, VI, 386. 

2 Compare A.A., II, 192 for an account; also Ross, Feasts, 53, for 
modem survivals. Compare also Grierson’s description of dudhl, dlyabcUl 
and tilanjar deb in the same connection. Bihar Peasant Life, 393-4. 
Compare Frampton, 139, for the Muslim custom of abstaining from 
cooking in the home of the deceased. 
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uproar. Tho ceremonies of mourning went on for days, even 
for months and in exceptional cases for a whole year. Men 
were not slow in demonstrating their grief, especially if the 
deceased was the head of the State.' The death of a Sultan 
was officially mourned for three days in the kingdom. His 
successor appeared in a mourning dress, usually blue in colour, 
and the royal parasol (chatr) was carried half-bent over the 
royal funeral.* We have already said something about the 
charitable endowments for the spiritual benefit of deceased 
Sultans and the appointment of the reciters of Qur’an. We 
may add in this connection that the grave of the Sultan was 
no less an object of awe and reverence than his throne in his 
lifetime. It reflects curiously on the religious beliefs of the 
period but the fact remains that the State officially recognized 
certain animist practices. For instance the j)ersonal guards, 
the elephants and the stallions of the late Sultan were brought 
to pay homage to his tomb, exactly as was done in his life¬ 
time. His shoes were placed near the grave and the visitors 
paid their homage to these shoes as the symbols of his late 
Majesty.^ 

Among other posthumous ceremonies for the dead, the 
jMuslirns gave a particular importance to Styum or the ceremony 
of ‘ the third day ’. Friends and relations gathered in large 
numbers to recite the Qur’an for the benefit of the departed soul. 
At the close of the ceremony, rose-water was sprinkled over those 
present, and betel-leaves and sharbat (sweet-drink) were dis¬ 
tributed as in a regular feast, and people returned to their 
homes.^ It was a very expensive rite, for a very large number 
of persons had to bo invited. Biihlul Lodi, therefore excused 
the Afghans (who had to invite whole tribes to a man) from 
the gift of betel-leaves and sharbat or other articles and confined 
it to the gift of flowers and the sprinkling of rose-water.^ Other 
ceremonies wliich are now usually observed among the Muslims 
of Hindustiin do not appear to have come into prominence by 
the close of our period.® 


1 Compiiro D.R., 285, how the wife of the deceasotl thiew olf her 
veil and. dishevelled her hair in utter misory ; for tlie length and the 
demonstrative nature of mourning, Frampion, 1211; also K.R., 11, 26. 
On the death of Sultan lialban all J^ans and Maliks walked behind the 
funeral in tom clothes with dust on .their heads. His kolwal named 
Fakhr-ud-din, slept on the floor for six months and other notables did 
the same for forty days. Compare B., 122-3. When ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, 
the muster-master of Sultan Balban died, Hindu IWis joined with bare 
heads in mourning ceremonies. {Vide K.K., 48.) 

2 For the official period of mourning see T.M.S., 384 ; for the mourning 
dress of the successor, A., 47 ; B., 109 ; for the bent chatr T.M.S., 399. 

3 Compare tho observations of Ibn Batuta K.R., II, 86, 74. 

* Compare K.R., II, 74. Compare T.D., 86. 

3 For other ceremonies, compare the accounts in Hcrklot’s Islam 
(Crooke’s edition). 
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1. Suttee ,—We shall refer in this connection to the custom 
of widow-burning which was stopped by law not very long ago. 
The act of burning of a Hindu wife under certain conditions 
after the death of her husband was called Suttee} The woman 
who burnt herself was called a Sati, On the whole the custom 
was confined to the upper classes of Hindu society and was 
especially favoured by the martial tribes of the Rajputs. The 
women of the lower classes did not even follow the biers of their 
husbands to the cremation ground.® The obligation of self-im¬ 
molation was not reciprocal inasmuch as it did not apply to the 
husband when his wife died before him.® The rite was pro¬ 
bably based on some primitive customs of Indian tribes and was 
incorporated by the Aryan and other invaders into their system.* 
In any case, it dates back to very ancient times.® 

The act of burning or Suttee was performed both with the 
dead body of the husband and without it. If the corpse of the 
deceased husband was available, the wife was burnt with it. 
This was called Saha-maraua or ‘dying in company with If 
the husband died at a distance from his wife or in certain cases, 
as for instance when the wife was pregnant, she was burnt later 
with some article that belonged to her husband or some other 
objects that symbolized the deceased person. This was called 
Anumarana or ‘ dying in accordance with ’. These terms are 
sometimes also called Sahagamana, ‘ going along with ’ and 
Anugamana ‘ going in accordance with ’ respectively.® In case 
of more wives than one, the privilege of being burnt with the 
corpse of the husband was exercised by the chief favourite and 
others were burnt in separate fires.^ In exceptional cases 

• 1 Compare Barbosa, I, 222, how a woman was sometimes immured 
edivo in tho Deccan. 

2 Compara Shah, 130 (shabda 73), how a woman, probably of lower 
classes, followed the corpse of her husband only ‘ up to tho threshold ’ 
beyond which only male relations could go ; also Macaulifio, I, 381. 

3 Compare a modem apology. ‘ The human spirit ’ says Coomara- 
swami, * demands of men and of women two different devotions. It asks 
of women devotion to men, of men devotion to ideas.’ Sati, 8. 

* Compare a few facts on record for the inference. A copper piece 
was put into the mouth of tho corpse wherewith to pay the ferryman on 
the waters of tho Vaitaran!, the Styx of tho Hindus, for the passage of 
the spirit over the river. Temple, 222. Similarly a lamp was kept 
burning in tho house to light tho way of the departed soul in tho darkness 
of tho next world. Macaulille, I, 349; tho act of feeding on rice and milk 
for the vigour of the disembodied soul Iie^ been referred to. Abu’l Fazl 
makes it clear that tho belief that tho spirit of the husband needed a 
female attendant in the next world was widely prevalent. A.A., 11, 
191-2, also Pero Tefur, 90-1; also Crooke, Popular Religion, 163. Tho 
Suttee forms a link in a line of thought of similar animistic character. 

• 5 Compare Thompson, 19, how tho soldiers of Alexander found it 

prevalent in the Punjab. 

3 Compare Thompson, 15. 

7 Compare Frampton, 127, how among several wives the favourite 
spouse was allowed to put her neck in her husband’s arm when she was 
burnt. 
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co-wives reconciled their life-long differences and ill-will and 
arranged to be burnt together with their husband in the same 
fire.' 

The accounts of a wife burning herself with the corpse of 
her husband are somewhat prosaic and may be imagined. She 
followed the bier and was burnt with it. Sometimes it was 
more elaborate and picturesque, and greater courage and coolness 
were required. Ibn Batuta has given a description of both 
varieties. We will summarize his account of the Suttee of 
three women whose husbands had fallen in a battle far away. 
The Sati in this case, on hearing the news of her husband’s 
death, first took a bath and put on her best clothes and jewels. 
A procession was soon formed to conduct her to the place of 
cremation. The Brahmans and other relations joined the 
procession and showered their profuse greetings on the widow 
on the glorious fortune that attended her. The woman took 
a cocoanut in her right hand and a mirror in her left and rode 
on a horse. The procession started with music and drums 
towards a shady ^ove. There w^as a pool of water in this 
grove and a stone idol (probably the idol of 6iva, although the 
Moorish traveller docs not specify it). Near the pool was a 
huge lire, constantly fed with sesamum oil and screened from 
public view; ‘ the whole s\irrounding wearing an api)earancc of 
hell, God save us from it ’• Approaching the shady grove, the 
Sati first washed herself in this pool of water and then began 
making a gift of her fine clothes and jewels one by one. At the 
end of it she borrowed a coarse unsewn cloth and put it over 
her body. Then, with calm boldness she advanced to the 
enclosure, until now screened from her sight; she joined her 
hands in salutations and prayers to the goddess of fire, Agni; 
she meditated for a while ; then suddenly, with a firm resolution, 
she cast herself into the flames. Just at this moment, from 
another quarter, a clamorous noise was raised with trumpets, 
drums and other vessels—obviously to distract the attention 
of the people from the horror of the scene. Others who were 
closely watcliing the movements of the Sati, immediately 
pushed heavy logs of wood over the body of the burning woman 
to prevent her escaping or struggling. Ibn Batuta, our informant, 
swooned at the sight and was carried away from the scene. So 
his description does not give u» further details.* This account 
is more or loss a complete and faithful description of what 
happened in Suttee. 

We gather from other sources what corroborates the 
account of Ibn Batuta and emphasizes the religious element 

1 Compare the story of the two co-wives of Raja Ratan Sen of Chitor 
who sank their mutual life-long bitterness and quarrels in the last act of 
sacrifice. They sat one on each side of the corpse in perfect amity and 
were quietly consumed in the flames. Compare P. (hiu), 296. 

2 Compare K.R., II, 13-14, for the description of Ibn Batuta. 
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and the eloquent persuasions of the Brahman priest, who 
did not miss this exceptionally suitable opportunity of 
explaining to the widow the essentially transient and deceptive 
character of this life and the reality of the life beyond. Once 
she was burnt, so the priest assured her, a Sati was sure to find 
awaiting her the company of her husband for all eternity, riches, 
apparel, honour, and happiness beyond measure. The widow 
was led to believe, in this manner, that her self-immolation in 
fire was even more auspicious than the day of her nuptials, for 
it promised the company of her husband for all times without 
a break or interruption.^ In case she pursued a contrary course, 
she was sure to wander as a discontented ghost in the region of 
unhallowed spirits.* There was no other choice. For the 
people in general it was an amusement and almost a pleasure to 
watch the spectacle of a widow burning herself.* Others who 
were a little more far-sighted and practical treated her as some¬ 
thing of a free courier to the other world. They sent through 
her all sorts of messages to those on the other side.* 

Attempts have been made to look upon this relic of a 
primitive age and of a barbarous past as ‘ the last proof of 
perfect unity ’ in body and soul betweer> a Hindu wife and her 
husband. Apart from the glaring defect that the burning was 
not mutual but only rested upon the wife, other considerations 
show the unhistoric character of such a posteriori moralizings. 
The custom of widow-burning as is shown by all the details of 
its observance and other animistic practices which we have 
referred to in this chapter, descended to the people of our ago 
from earlier and more primitive times wh(m spirit-worship and 
animistic cults were probably prevalent in the land. There 
were certain other social factors whis*h made its continuance 
possible. One of the factors which encouraged the practice of 
Suttee was the degraded position of a widow in Hindu society. 
There are facts on record which show^ that the burning of a 
widow was on the whole lietter for her than the life of bitterness 
and shame which aw'aitcd her refusal to submit to this ordeal.® 

^ Compare the account of Nicolo Conti: Frarnpton, 13U ; Poro Tofur, 

1 ) 0 . 

2 Compare Tod, Jl, 733, for tlnj sontiraont and boliof of tho wives of 
Indal and Odal who fought for Prithiruj. 

3 Compare tho observation of T.D., .'>76, how common people looked 
upon tho spectaolo as a taindsha; also K.R., II, 13. 

4 Compare Poro Tofur, 1)0-1. 

3 Widowhood, according to Hindu religious philosophy was in 
rigorous justice tho result of Karma, or tho deeds in a previous life, and 
as such, an experience which the widow amply deserved. Compare for 
instance Barbosa, I, 219-20 ; K.H , II, 13, how a woman renoimced every 
happiness and pleasure on the death of her husband, o.g. she broke her 
bangles and removed all her ornaments. Compare Poro Tefur, 91, how 
a Hindu widow escaped to Babylonia because of the social persecution 
that followed her refusal to burn herself; also A.A., IP, 192, for the opinion 
of Abu’l Fazl who makes it abundantly clear that if widows refused to 
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Allied to this was the question of status of a family. Public 
opinion and carefully cultivated religious beliefs had succeeded in 
inculcating in the minds of people that Suttee was the highest 
and the most praiseworthy female virtue. The failure of a 
widow to bum herself with her deceased husband was a sure 
index of want of fidelity and truthfulness on her part.^ In 
some cases financial pressure was also brought to bear on the 
woman when she was offered in marriage. Nicolo Conti tells 
us of cases where a bride was offered to choose between Suttee 
or the surrender of her dowry. In the latter case, the dowry 
went to the male relations of her husband to the exclusion of 
her own children * 

With the Rajput warrior, Suttee or even the slaughter of 
women and children was a point of honour. He only 
resorted to these acts of desperation when he was facing a 
certain defeat and there was every likelihood of his family 
falling into the hands of a not very kind enemy. Ordinarily, 
wives and favourite concubines committed Suttee on the death 
of a Rajput chief, but bigger and more spectacular holocausts 
were reserved for the scenes of a losing fight.^ We do not 
affirm that the devotion of a Hindu wife was uniformly absent 
in every case of Suttee. There are cases on record which some¬ 
what encourage the belief held by the admirers of Suttee, but 
such examples are too few to affect our general analysis.* On 


burn thomselvos, tho Hindu public harrossod thorn so much that death 
through fire appeared to be a better course to choose. 

1 Compare Yule, II, 341, how the widow who offered to bum herself 
luvl * groat praiso from all *; her family acquired a groat social prestige 
and a reputation for fidelity and truthfulness. 

2 Compare Pero Tefxir, 91, who also tells ns that in this case in tho 
absence of a widow, her hoiul-dross was laid bosido tho corpse and burnt. 

For ordinary widow-burning on tho death of a Kajput chief, there 
are luunerous examples in Tod and Thompson. Other conspicuous 
examples of widow-burning or slaughter will be mentioned presently in 
connection with JauJiar, Compare A.A., II, 5, for a typical illustration, 
which reminds one of tho scenes related in the ‘ Count of Monte Cristo ’ 
by tho Albanian princess. In a few words, when the Rajputs found 
they were losing a fight, they ordered their mansions to be surrounded 
with oil and hay. The women were locked in and a man was appointed 
to watch the fate of the battle. If he was sure that defeat and disaster 
were unavoidable, he exorcised his authority and lighted the fatal pile. 
Compare P.P., 13, how on tho death of Hamlr Dova, his women deliber¬ 
ately offered themselves for Suttoe as *an act befitting tme women’. 
Compare also the accomit of Tdrlkh MuzaJJar SIuiM, 36, for the voluntary * 
self-immolation of the wives of a Raja oil tho advance of Muzaffar Sh&h 
of Gujarat. 

* Compare, for instance, the sentiment of Rupamatl as expressed 
by Ahmad-al-‘IJmarI. Crump, 82;’x>r tho story of DewalranI as given in 
the pages of Amir l^usrau ; or the account given in the pages of MushtaqI 
of a lover who saved his sweet-heart (whom he had not married) from a 
snake who bit him instead, causing his immediate death, whereupon 
without legal or social obligation the girl decided to be burnt vrith his 
corpse. 
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the whole, we find ourselves in agreement with Abu’l Fazl who 
divides the Satis into a number of categories namely, those who 
were oompelled by the relatives to bum themselves ; those who 
deliberately and with a cheerful countenance accepted the ordeal 
owing to their devotion for their dead husbands ; those who out 
of regard for public opinion surrendered themselves; others 
who were swayed by considerations of family traditions and 
customs; and finally, those who were actually dragged into the 
fire against their will.^ 

We will describe here the attitude of the Muslim State 
tbwards this honoured Hindu custom. Ibn Batuta tells us that 
the Sultans of Delhi had enacted a law, whereby a license had 
to be procured before burning a widow within the kingdom. 
Probably the law was designed to discourage the use of com¬ 
pulsion or social pressure to force a widow to burn herself, but 
in the absence of very strong reasons to the contrary, the 
license was issued as a matter of course.^ Beyond instituting 
a system of ofScial permits, the State took no further steps until 
the reign of Humayun. The Mughal Emperor Humayun was 
the first monarch to think of extending an absolute prohibi¬ 
tion to all cases where a widow was past the age of child-bearing, 
even if she offered herself wiUingly. It was a bold step of social 
reform and there were no violent protests or demonstrations on 
the part of the Hindu priesthood or laity. But the credulous 
monarch was persuaded to believe that this interference in the 
religious practices of another people and the forcible prevention 
of a hallowed custom was sure to arouse the wrath of the Divine 
Being and result in the downfall of his dynasty and perhaps in 
his own death. These weighty considerations led the religious 
and God-fearing monarch to cancel his orders. The ordinary 
rules, however, remained in force; for it is reported that the 
officers of the Sultans were always present on the scene of 
widow-burning to prevent any violence and compulsion being 
brought to bear on the reluctant or refusing widow.* Akbar is 
reported to have interfered personally in certain famous cases 
and stopped the widows burning themselves. It is very difficult, 
however, to infer from these few cases, in which the monarch 
was interested for personal reasons, that any general prohibition 
was enforced or contemplated. 

It was difficult for Muslims to remain long without being 
influenced by the custom of Suttee or the attitude which fostered 
it, though the cases are not sufficiently numerous or general to 
emphasize the point. On the whole these tendencies are limited 
to those who had an aristocratic Hindu origin or lived in a 
Hifidu environment.* Islam must have gone a long way to 

1 Compare A.A., II, 191-2. 2 Compare K.R., II, 13. 

8 Compare the account of Sidl ‘AH ReTs, Vambory, 60. 

* Compare the account of the defeat of ‘Ain-ul-mulk when ho re¬ 
belled against Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. On the field of battle when 
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modify the intensity and the operation of the custom in northern 
India. Among other direct influences we may note here the 
latter day popularity of Krishna and Rama cults which gradually 
changed the religious outlook of the people.' 

2. Jauhar .—The account of funeral and posthumous rites 
would be incomplete without a reference to the custom of Jauhar 
which can be better explained than defined.* The custom of 
Jauhar was more or less confined to the Rajputs, though other 
cases are not wanting.* When a Rajput chief and his warriors 
were reduced to despair in an engagement, they usually killed 
their women and children or locked them inside an underground 
enclosure and set fire to the building. Then, sword in hand, 
they sallied forth to court a certain but heroic death. The 
code of Rajput warfare did not know of surrender, and could 
not reconcile them to a defeat. It guided only to victory or 
annihilation. 

There are many well-known examples of Jauhar during 
our period. The example of Hamir Deva, the Chauhan warrior 
of Ranthambor, is well known. When facing the over¬ 
whelming numbers of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din KJ^alji he committed 
Jauhar after putting up a sturdy resistance for a long time.* 
However, we have more grapMc details of the Jauhar committed 
by the Raja of Kampila when his fortress was besieged by 
Sultan Muhammad Tughluq to punish him for sheltering a 
State rebel named Baha-ud-din Gushtasp. .The Raja first 
managed to smuggle the refugee out of the fortress and arranged 
for his (the rebel’s) shelter in another place of security. He 
then ordered a great fire to be lighted and approached the 
members of his own family with the folloT^dng words: ‘ I have 

made up my mind to die. Such of you who choose to follow 
me do the same ’. All the ladies washed themselves, rubbed 
their bodies with sandal-wood paste, then made their solemn 
obeisance to their master and quietly threw themselves into the 
fire. The families of the ministers and other nobles joined them 
in this supreme sacrifice. The Raja and his warriors in their 


his army was scattered and it was rumoured that ho was killed, his wife 
refused to bo savod and stayod there to share the fate of her husband 
and if possible to bo burnt lilm a Hindu widow (vide K.R., II, 66). Com¬ 
pare also the opinion of Amir Khusrau and his profound admiration for 
the Hindu wife. Q.S., 31. 

1 Compare Tod, II, 620 on their.effect over the Rajputs. 

3 Compare Tod, I, 310-11 (note) for Grierson. The term * Jauhar’ 
is derived from JcUu-griha * a house built of lac or other combustibles* 
in allusion to the story in the MahSbh&rata (i, chap. 141-61) of the at¬ 
tempted destruction of the Pandavas by setting such a building on fire. 

3 Compare for instance the account of the Jauhar of the Hindu 
assassins who killed the Sayyid monarch named Mubarak Sh&h. T.M.S., 
462. Compare also Malfiizdt-i-Timuri, 289 for the Jauhar of many Hindus 
during the sack of Delhi by Tbnur. 

^ Compare the account of Amir l^usrau in K.F., 24. 
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turn similarly washed and rubbed themselves with sandal¬ 
wood paste, girded themselves with their arms but discarded the 
protective breast-plate. The heroic band then proceeded to 
fight the besiegers until every one of them was killed.^ 

The rite of Jauhar sometimes assumed an even more des¬ 
perate and tragic form. We have a very graphic account from the 
pen of Emperor Babur of the defeat and the Jauhar of Medni 
Rai of Chanderi. After their defeat the warriors of Medni 
Rai killed all their women and children in obedience to the 
custom and issued forth with naked sword to fight to the bitter 
end. Soon, however, they realized that it was not possible to 
fight and became apprehensive of being captured alive. To 
avoid such a humiliating fate they decided to commit suicide. 
It was arranged to put one of their men on an elevated spot 
with a sharp drawn sword. All others then advanced below' 
him one by one, their heads falling at regular intervals until all 
of them perished.* There is reason to believe that the course 
these proud warriors adopted was not altogether rash or ill- 
chosen. In warfare of those days there were no agreements on 
humane treatment or covenants to regulate the treatment of 
the captives of war and the wounded. Everything depended on 
the wUl of the victorious conqueror. Proud Rajputs would not 
submit to such a humiliating position even in their own inter¬ 
tribal wars, which were not infrequent. When they were 
opposed to the Muslim invaders they frankly expected the 
worst from their enemies. There are historic examples to 
illustrate that in quite a number of cases the brutality of the 
Muslim warriors was quite exceptional even in the records of 
barbarity and brutality of that age.® 

It is natural to expect a certain amount of assimilation of 
the custom of Jauhar by the Muslim warriors whose traditions 
of fighting were quite as strong as those of the Rajputs. Some¬ 
times they took more or less the same position as their enemies 
did against them, as for instance, when Timur invaded India. 
Mercy was neither sought nor given and the certainty of almost 


1 Comparo the account of Ibn Batiita, K.R., II, 58-9. 

2 Compare the accoimt of Bohur-jidnuiy 312. 

3 Compare for an illustration of extreme brutality and complete 
want of chivalry and fine feelings, the ease of Bhayya Buran Mai of 
Chanderi. Sher Shah persuaded the Hujput chief and his men to come 
out of the fortress under the most sacred i^lodgos of security and upon the 
oath of the Qur*an. When they were brought out, they were treticherously 
surrounded by the soldiers of Sher Shah and attacked in the darkness 
of the night. The Rajputs killed their women and children emd died 
fighting to a man. A son and daughter of Bhayya Puran Mai who 
somehow escaped being killed, fell into the hands of Sher Shah and mot 
a worse fate. The Afghan monarch took his impotent and bnital revenge 
by castrating the son and turning over the daughter to professional 
dancing in the streets. For the Jauhars of the Rajputs in inter-tribal 
wars, compare Tod, II, 744. 
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brutal slaughter persuaded many a warrior to adopt the course 
of Rajput Jauhar.^ The Deccan, however, does not appear to 
be a very fruitful soil for the growth of such martial traditions.® 

Social and Domestic Comfobts. 

General Remarks. The masses of the People .—We have 
pointed out in an earlier chapter the disparity between the 
incomes of various social classes and the almost antipodal 
difference which existed between the highest and lower classes. 
We have also expressed there our agreement with the opinion of 
Mr. Moreland. We will add here a few words in support of 
those statements, by illustrating the domestic comforts of the 
masses of the people, most of whom inhabited the villages 
as they do now. The Mughal Emperor Babur was particularly 
struck with the meagre requirements of the Indian rural x^ojjula- 
tion. The colonization or the devastation of a peasant village 
according to him, took an amazingly short time as so few things 
were required to give shape to a rural habitation. ‘ People 
disappear completely from a place where they have been living 
for many years in about a day and a half * says Babur, and 
leave absolutely no traces of their existence behind. Similarly, 
when they colonize a new place, they are content with some 
sort of bored well or a pool or tank of water for their needs, 
without requiring elaborate constructions like canals and bridges. 
A few tree trunks and a quantity of straw for thatches is all 
that they want for the construction of their dwellings. Big 
mansions or a town with circumvallations do not enter their 
scheme of corporate life. You turn and see them commencing 
to build a rural village and in an unbelievably short time, you 
turn again to find it finished and now there stands before you 
a regular rural village of Hindustan.^ This is a fairly correct 
general estimate of the rural village. 

To take a somewhat closer view, the site for a rural habita¬ 
tion was usually chosen on a raised ground or a high hill, pre¬ 
ferably under the protective arms of a mighty man, a Sultan 
or a noble in the neighbourhood.^ There was a supply of water 


5 Compare for instance the example of Kamal-ud-din, the Governor 
of Bhatnair and his retainers who burned their women and their property 
and then proceeded to fight Tfmur like * blood-thirsty devils *. Vide 
Z.N., 462, M., 277. Compare also thp feeling of Humayun when one of 
the ladies of the royal haram named *Aq!qa Bib! fell into the hands of 
Sher Shah after the defeat of Kanauj. The Mughal Emperor felt sorry 
that he did not kill her before the impending disaster. Vide G., 46. 

2 Compare K.F., 40, how the Raja of Telingana hesitated to commit 
Jauhar on the attack of *Ala-ud'dIn I^aljl though a number of his 
officers volunteered to do so. 

3 Compare B.N., 260. 

4 Compare the view of Nanak, Shah, 187. Compare the account of 
Ibn Batuta for the water supply of the village. K.R., II, 94. 
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near by and land for cultivation all round. This village was 
composed of cottages adjoining one another, for the various 
classes, those of the untouchables and low classes lying on 
the outskirts. An average cottage in the Doab area was some¬ 
what like the following, though no definite account has come 
down to us from contemporary sources. It represented the 
minimum that a human being wants for protection from cold, 
rain or tropical sun. Four low mud walls probably enclosed 
a small space with a roof of thatch supported by a few wooden 
logs and resting on wooden stands or rough pillars. A small 
opening in the front wall was left out for entrance which might 
or might not be fitted with a door. There were perhaps no 
smaller openings in the side walls to admit light. The floor was 
of trodden earth, sometimes plastered with cow-dung.^ The 
houses of better-class peasants or of the head-men of the village 
were more spacious and commodious. They had a platform 
(chahutra) outside the houses together with an entrance chamber 
and an inner room, a spacious courtyard, a verandah and even 
a second storey. The apartments for the members of the 
joint family were built around the central courtyard within. 
The walls wore of mud, and the roof, as usual, of thatch with 
perhaps a few wooden beams.- The houses in the lower Gangetic 
valley, if we may infer from the houses of the rich people, were 
not built close to one another but stood in their own orchards of 
fruit or palm trees. They wore erected on mud plinths around 
a courtyard with wooden or bamboo posts, and were interlaced 
with walls of split bamboos, the thatched roof resting on a bamboo 
framework. All this was encircled by a moat, a fence, some sort 
of hedge or a well-manured patch of castor or some other crop, 
for protection.* 

As to their furniture, the enumeration for poorer peasants 
need not detain us long. Like the handy thatch and the easily 
available wooden beams and logs, their utensils for every day 
were made of baked earth which could be procured in the 
village itself.^ The better class peasants, as we have noted 
before, may have also bought a few brass and mixed-metal 
utensils. Refinements of dress and toilet or delicacies of cooking 
and dining equipment did not enter their scheme of life. They 
usually slept on the bare floor and went about covered in a 
loin-cloth and an over-all sheet of coarse cloth which was used 
almost for every convenience of clothing and even bedding. A 
cake of millet, rice and pulses and if possible a little clarified 
butter and a relish of onions and chillies has been their familiar 


1 Compare Salzmann, 88 for a doscription of mediaeval English poor. 

2 Compare some terms of village housing in Grierson, Bihar Peasant 
Life, 332-3; also I.G.I., XXIV, 174-5. 

8 Compare also I.G.I., VII, 239-40. 

♦ Compare the account of Firishta, T.F., II, 787. 
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diet.^ The usual rule is two meals a day, unless some stale food 
is left oyer from the previous evening. In some cases they are, 
as probably they were, content with one square meal.^ Their 
usual drink is cool and fresh water ; and they do not forget to 
ask every wayfarer or passing traveller to share this beverage, 
particularly in the hot season. Tobacco had not come into 
use during our period and the use of opium was confined to a 
few regions. Betel-leaves and areca nuts were consumed by 
urban people of all classes. On special festivals, toddy or some 
cheap country spirit was drunk by the peasants.® Wo may 
similarly conclude that it was usual for all the members of a 
family, especially the females, to sleep in a single chamber 
during cold weather, or in the open courtyard during summer. 
There were no separate kitchens or bath-rooms in the house. 
People went to wells or rivers for bathing. There was little 
privacy in the life of the people and very few refinements, 
though there was plenty of fellow-feeling and humanity and 
strict and intricate rules of behaviour governed by a well-knovn 
and well-understood custom. So, we may imagine, lived the 
vast mass of the Indian population in rural village communities. 

/. Town-planning ,—The Indian tradition of architecture, 
including that of town-planning, is a very ancient one. Regular 
books were compiled on the science of architecture, otherwise 
called the silpasdstras, and archsoological remains of ancient 
toMTis and buildings amply testify to the architectural richness of 
the ancient Hindu mind.^ The distinctive features of a typical 
Hindu city were the choice of its site and two wide streets 
running through the city, intersecting at right-angles. The 
Hindu buildings were conspicuous for their mass and dura¬ 
bility.^ There was a profuse display of gold plate in the 
royal mansions. These were built many storeys, the two 
upper storeys sometimes measuring as many as fifty yards in 


1 Compare Orooke's Herklot’s Islam, 317. 

2 Compare I.G.I., VIII, 308; 327; XX, 292-3 ; XXIV, 174. 

8 Compare ibid., VIII, 308-9. 

^ Compare V. V. Dutta’s ‘ Town-planning in ancient India ’ for details. 

* Compare for instance a description of Jaipur, ‘ The plan of the 
city of Jaipur is especially interesting ... for this city is one of those 
which have not gprown up irregularly by gradual accretion : it was laid 
down at its foundation on a scientific plan according to the traditions of 
Hindu city-builders and the direction of their canonical books called the 
{^ilpasastrchs .. . The city leans upon the neighbouring hill, defended by 
the Nahargarh Fort, its main streets running approximately from East to 
West and North to South, following the directions laid down in the 
^ilpasastras *. Havell, Indian Architecture, 217. For the durability of 
Hindu buildings compare the CKscount of Timur who bears testimony to 
the fact that they lasted from five to seven hundred years. Vide M., 
304-5. Also see E.D., I, 329 for an ancient fire temple of unbumt bricks, 
two yards long and broad and one span thick, in Sind, which existed 
intact in the time of the author of the narrative. Compare also Tod, HI, 
1313 (note) for ancient burnt bricks of Sehwan in Sind. 
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height. Green tile work was used for roofs, and the encircling 
walls of a fortress or the circumvallation of a city were marked 
with towers, massive gates and statues of elephants or men at 
the entrance. Where it was available, stone was used in con¬ 
struction. Among other features of Hindu buildings, we may 
note the construction of aqueducts, the exquisite carvings of 
the doors and windows and the fine workmanship displayed in 
building temples and idols.^ 

When Muslims first came on the scene, and for a long time 
afterwards, they made skilful use of Hindu architectural talent 
'in their own buildings and to^ms. They borrowed most of the 
old features of Hindu cities, though they left very few of the 
native master-pieces intact. Probably the Muslims added to 
the outstanding features of a Hindu town, namely the palaces, 
tanks, temples, the broad and open spaces and the height and 
massiveness of their buildings, some distinguishing features of 
their own, thus evolving a city as it stood under the Mughals.^ 
Among the contribution of Muslims towards Indian town- 
planning may be noted their beautiful and spacious mosques, 
their gate-ways, probably the use of fountains, domes, a new 
arch and an improved style of walls around a city with watch- 
towers and other military equipment of a more efficient pattern. 
Their biiildings, their mausoleums, their roofed tanks and baths 
and their beautiful gardens all went to enrich an Indian (?ity. 

An average city of contemporary Hindustan may he des¬ 
cribed somewhat as follows :—It was situated on the bank of a 
river or on the converging point of many trade routes, usually 
on a higher level than the surrounding country, for reasons of 
defence and security.® A high massive wall ran round the city, 
intercepted by gates w'hich were heavily guarded day and night 
under the direct supervision of a special officer known as the 
Kotwdl.^ On entering the city enclosure, the principal mosque 


1 For gold display compare F. 23-4. For an account of storeyed 
houses compare the account of Tlmiir {ibid.) that tho wooden houses of 
Kashmir were sometimes four and five storeys high in the 14th century. 
Compare also JaisI for seven-storied buildings of Simhala. Compare 
B&bur*s account of Gwalior (B.N., 317, 320). Tho royal buildings of 
Gwalior were four storeys in height, the two upper storeys measuring about 
60 yards. They were conspicuous for towers, gates, statues, and green 
tile work. 

2 Compare the account of cities like Delhi, Buda'un, Siki'I, Agra, 
Ajmer and others in the Records of tho Archseological Department of 
India. Compare B.N., 312 for the extensive and universal use of stone 
in Chanderl. 

® Compare T.D., 92-3 for the account of the foundation of Patna 
and the reasons for the choice of the site, as Sher Shah formulated them. 

4 For tho office of Kotwdl, B., 279 and other authorities. For this 
wall-buil^g, wo have an interesting account of Jahan Pandh, the 
surrounding wall of Delhi begun by Muhammad Tughluq. It was 11 
cubits in thickness and a man on horseback could ride on it all round 
the city. Regular chambers were constructed inside it for night-watches 
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or temple usually struck the visitor by its unusual height and con¬ 
spicuous site. The principal mosque was within measurable 
distance of every part of the city and was big enough to accom¬ 
modate a very large gathering of men on Fridays and on other 
occasions for public prayers.^ Big reservoirs were laid within 
or very near the city for the supply of water especially in case 
of siege or scarcity of rain.® These aqueducts were particularly 
important for hiUy fortresses.® Two main roads running at 
right-angles intersected in the middle of the city and were 
connected with the main gates of the outer wall. On both 
sides of these main roads were the four wings of the city bazar 
with rows of shops facing each other. These wings of the 
bazar were occupied by special classes of tradesmen and guilds 
of craftsmen.^ For their own amusement and comfort, 
monarchs sometimes built bazars inside and outside their 
palaces.^ Bridges sometimes added to the charms of a city.® 
The city was divided into separate quarters for various 
social groups. In keeping with the social ideas of the day some 
classes of people, for instance, the scavengers, the leather- 
dressers and the very i)oorcst beggars and wretches, were 
segregated from the rest of the jiopulation and were made to 


and other guards. There were other similar chambers for stores of 
provisions of com and ether military weapons like mangonals and heavy 
apparatus used in defending cities against besiegers. It had 28 gates 
and memy bastions at close intervals. Compare K.K., TI, 16. Compare 
the evidence of Timur that this city wall from Siri to old Fort was made 
of stone. (Fide M., 290, Z.N., 476.) 

' Compare A., 136. The mosque of Firuzabad designed under Flruz 
Tughluq was provided with accommodation for 10,000 people. The fact 
should also be remembered that the present Qutb Minar of Delhi was 
originally designed as the minaret of a mosque named Quwwat-ul- 
Isldm (‘the strength of Islam'). Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, who 
later designed another minaret five times the dimensions oT the Qutb, 
appears to have forgotten the original object. 

2 Compare K.R., II, 17-18 for an account of Hcmz-i-Shamsl of Delhi 
which was 2 miles in length and half a mile in width. 

3 Compare ibid*, 93 for Ibn Batuta's account of what is called a Bdoli 
or water-reservoir—a tank with stone casing on the sides and steps running 
to the edge of the water. 

t Compare the account of Tdrikh-i’Ddvdl, 406. Compare also Sayyid 
Ahmad, Chap. II, 24 for the account of Firuzabad, the city of Firuz Sh&h. 
It was 6 krohs (or about 10 miles) in diameter; ibid,, 62. Delhi of 
Shahjahan had a bctzdr 1,500 yards long and 30 yards wide known as 
Faiz Bazar and lying in front of the Delhi Gate : also A., 135. 

6 The Mind Bazars of Akbar will be referred to elsewhere. The Haram 
bazar of Mandu has been mentioned earlier. It will be worth while 
observing here that the Mughal Emperor Hum&yun built a floating bazar. 
Many huge boats vrore joined together, and over them rows of stalls were 
built, so that if the royal party went for a pleasure trip on the Jumna 
all sorts of supplies wore available for the royal company and their 
retainers. Compare K., 138-9. 

• Compare references to the construction of bridges in ‘ Aflf. Compare 
the account of Timur (M., 304-6) for thirty bridges over the Jhelum in the 
city of Nagar (Srinagar ?). 
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live on the outskirts of the towns. The rest of the population 
divided itself into religious, racial and even occupational groups. 
For instance, Muslims and Hindus had separate quarters; 
nobles and common people lived in distinct parts of the city ; 
among the common people various trades and castes lived in their 
own quarters. All these quarters were designed to be as com¬ 
plete and self-sufficient as possible ; in fact, some of them 
developed all the features of a big town and were provided 
with aU the social amenities of a city on a smaller scale.^ 

The Royal Qimrter. —The capital city of the kingdom added 
to the list of these quarters one of its own and the most magni¬ 
ficent of them all, one in which the palaces of the Sultan and 
the houses for his establishments were built. We have already 
said something about the palaces and establishments of the 
Sultan. It should be observed here that the palaces and other 
staff buildings were not the only important features of the royal 
quarter, which was a magnificent town in itself. Besides the 
elephant and horse stables, army quarters and parade grounds, 
the royal quarter was conspicuous for its spacious and beautiful 
gardens, extensive play-grounds, mosques, baths, colleges and 
mausoleums. The foundation of a royal building was carried 
out with great solemnity amidst a scene of splendour. The 
hour was fixed, as usual, after consulting the astrologers. The 
Sayyids and the religious dignitaries of the States accompanied 
the monarch and oven assisted sometimes in collecting the stone 
and mortar and other necessary material for building. When 
the inauguration ceremony began, His Majesty laid the first 
brick in the foundation with his own hands.^ The work of con¬ 
struction began afterwards. If the building was a palace for the 
residence of the Sultan himself, many secret doors and con¬ 
cealed passages were designed inside it to help the escape of the 
monarch in times of danger, or for other uses.’^ 

There were no defin^ regulations for the design of the royal 
buildings. Everything depended on the pleasure and whims of the 
monarch. The Mughal Emperor Humayun, for instance, built 
himself a floating palace, the ‘ Mystery House \ and among other 
novelties, the ‘ floating bazdr\^ Among other usual features of 

1 Eor the Muslim quarters, compare an illustration in Gupta, Bengal 
etc., 90-1 ; compare the account of Ibn Batuta. ‘ Tarababad ’ or the 
Musicians’ quarter of Dellii was provided with its own market and mosque. 
It had even a Jami* mosque of its own. Vide K.R., II, 18. 

2 Compare the account of Wivandmlr, 146. Humayun also believed 
in taking omens from the Qur’an besides consulting astrologers in selecting 
an auspicious moment; also Macaullffe, II, 34. 

3 Compare B., 403. 

* Compare K., 139-40 for the Floating Palace. It was modelled 
on the Floating Bazar and was fitted on two huge boats. The wood- 
carvers, metal-workers, decorators and furnishers of the capital had 
spent all their ingenuity and talent for design to give this palace a most 
exquisite appearance. The Floating Palace had three storeys. Compare 
ibid., 144 for a detailed description of the ‘M3rstery House*. It was 
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the royal palace was the use of chronometers and the announce¬ 
ment of the hour.' In fact, time was announced in every official 
residence in the kingdom, the morning hour in particular being 
announced with trumpet and drums and, as usual in Muslim 
cities, by the call of the Muazzin to prayer.* At night, the 
royal palace was heavily guarded under the personal supervision 
of a special officer. As a rule, nobody was allowed to enter 
the precincts after the first watch of the night except those 
on night duty or others who had special permission from the 
monarch to stay inside the building. A special officer kept the 
record of events at the palace during the night and submitted 
it to the monarch in the morning.* 

Tent life was popular equafiy with the poor and the rich.^ 
The king made use of tents of a great variety for pleasure and 


built on the bank of the Jumna in Agra and was composed of three rooms 
on the ground floor adjoining one another. Tho central room was designed 
in an octagonal shape and fitted with a large water tank. Over this 
tank was constructed an alcovo from which a secret passage led Into 
adjoining chambers. Caro was taken that the water from tho tank, 
even when it was over-full, did not escape into these adjoining rooms. 
A person on entering the tank, wont into the alcove, and passing through 
its revolving doors, wont into ono of these chambers whore, to his agreeable 
surprise, he found himself in most magnificent halls provided with re¬ 
freshments, music and songs. 

1 Compare for tho use of chronometer (ghariyal) a previous reference 

in chapter II, where it is mentioned that Sultan Firuz Tughluq maintained 
a separate department for it; also Macauliife VI, 400. This giiariydl or 
water-clock was a kind of clepsydra used in India from a very ancient 
date (Compare J,R.A,S,t 1915. Fleet ‘The ancient Indian water-clock*. 
Compare also 702 where Mr. Pargiter explains that both sundial 

and water-clock were used in anciont days to determine the hour of day 
and night. The longer measure of * half-watch* was determined by 
* gnomon * and the nadika by the latter). In one place Malik Muhammad 
Jaisi tells us that hours, halves and quarters wore determined by the 
'filling in’ of the vessel. (Vide P., 64.) The announcement of time 
was made by striking a gong of mixod metal, about the thickness of tw^o 
finger breadths, at every Pahar (vide B.N., 265). Outside India, Muslims 
wore familiar with more advanced models of clocks and chronometers 
(Compare Siddiqi, 7.(7., Vol. I ‘ Use of clocks in Muslim lands *). In India 
they adopted tho old Hindu system. Babur made certain improvements 
in the marking of time. He began tho announcement of gharia in addition 
to Pahars. (Vide B.N., 517.) Besides water-clocks, Humayun also 
used astrolabes to fix a particular hour. (Vide G., 53.) In general 
ghariyal (the Hindu clepsydra) was used in the Kingdom. 

2 Compare the account of Ibn Batuta K.R., II, 6. Compare also 
K., 166, how Humayun introduced the system of announcing time 
by beat of drums several times a day, fiamely at dawn, after sun-rise, 
at sunset and on the night of the first and the fourteenth of the lunar 
month. Akbar, his successor, however, reverted to the old system of 
ghariyal; and the gong and the clepsydra accompanied tho monarch wher¬ 
ever his comp moved. Vide A.A., II, 9. 

3 Compare B., 406 for the night watch and other regulations.. Compare 
A., 127 for the record officer. *Af!f occupied this office for some time; 

T.M.S., 376 for another reference to the record officer. 

^ Compare the interesting experience of Amir Khusrau when his 
house collapsed in the rainy season and he lived in a tent. IK, V, 61. 
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for official tours outside the capital. There were not mimy 
elegant and spacious tents and Shdmydnas in the beginning 
of the Sultanat. Elaboration and refinement came by degrees, 
until at last the Mughal Emperor Humayun designed small 
and big Shamyanas and tents of a great variety which reflect 
creditably on his genius and refinement. Finally, Akbar and his 
successors moved about in big cities of canvas, so that the 
various royal bents became bigger and their comforts and 
decorations greater.' The familiar furniture inside a tent or a 
Shamytoa was carpets and mattresses made of silk and big 
pillows along with other requisites.^ 

Before we close the description of royal dwellings, we shall 
consider a few other features of the residential palace. The 
royal residence occupied a conspicuous site, on an elevated 
spot, if possible. It was generally built by the side of a river 
so that the beauty of the building was enhanced by the stream 
which reflected it by day and threw its shadows by night.® It 
is difficult to convey in words what one feels on a visit to the 
royal buildings of Agra and Delhi or Lahore and Mandii. 
Beautiful gardens and other open spaces surrounded the palace. 
We have seen how stone was used in places like Chanderi where 
it was available. Red stone was used in large quantities. It 
was rubbed and polished to such fineness that in the words of 
Amir IQ^iusrau, one could see one’s reflection in the stone walls 
of the palace of Delhi.* Little is said about the flooring of 
jialaces until we come to the time of Babur, who is credited with 
using red stones for the flooring of his retiring rooms and 
drawing rooms, probably for the first time in Hindustan, though 
the point seems open to doubt.^ How far marble was used is 
not clear, but the existing remains show that the extensive use 
of fine marble was deferred till the later days of Mughal glory. 


Compare T.W., how tho royal camp consisted of touts for tho king 

and other oUicials and of thatch cottages for common soldiers. Comparo 
B.N., 353 for Bahiir's experiences of the rainy season in India and liis 
life in tents. 

1 Compare an early rofoi-enee in Q.S., 40 to royal tents {hdrgdh) before 
]Mu‘izz-ud-dIn Kaiqubml. Before him the hdrgdh or Shumydmi was small 
enough to be supported by only two polos. Tho Sultan doubled its 
dimensions and the number of supj)or(H. Compare C., 69 for the royal 
eanopy. Tt was circular in shape. (Compare the descriptions in ^vand- 
rnir, 140-1 of the royal tents of Humayun. Tho Mughal Kmporor designed 
one Sharnyana which was so big that many frameworks for pillars were 
required to support it. He ordered another tent to be made on wooden 
fi-junework which (like his Floating Palace) could be detached and 
folded in parts and was easy to move from one halting place to another. 
By the time of Akbar (compare A.A.,I, 51) refinements had advanced 
still further and Abu’l Fazl mentions a groat variety of tents in royal 
use ranging from modest rdwatU and danve^his to ‘ double storeyed ’ and 
* eight-pillared shamyanas *. 

2 For furnishings, ibid,, A.A., I, 51. 3 Compare Q.S., 42-3. 

* Ibid, 3 Compare the account of Gulbadan, 14-16. 
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The palace of the Sultan had numerous apartments, namely a 
Jdmkhdna or drawing room, dressing rooms, bathrooms, retiring 
rooms opening into enclosed courtyards, and the female ax)art- 
ments. The palace walls were decorated with silk hangings and 
velvet tapestries fringed with brocade and worked with precious 
stones.^ The usual articles of decoration were arms and weapons 
with gold, ebony and damascened work, candle-sticks, candel- 
abras, carpets, ewers, scent boxes, writing cases, chess boards, 
book-cases and covers, et<i. Candles were used to light the 
chambers by night. Torches and portable wick-lamps were 
also used on occasions.^ A number of additions were made to 
the usual features of the old jjalaces by Babur, of which a summer 
house {chau-kandl), flower beds, marble baths and the Bdoll 
and fountains at Agra are the more important.® 

For a long time the mansions of nobles of rank and dignitaries 
of State do not appear to have been built within the royal quarters, 
though pi’obably they were not situated at a very long distance 
from it. A more unfettered and intimate social intercourse began to 
prevail among the noble classes only after the establishment of 
the Mughal dynasty and with the growth of a thoroughly Indian 
outlook among all the ruling classes. So that the houses of 
Birbal and Faizi at Sikri remind the visitor of the frequent 
interchange of visits between tho monarch and his favourite 
nobles and their mutual care and devotion. 

We have noted in an earlier chapter that the present Delhi 
is composed of numerous older cities and that this consummation 
was natural. We shall only note here that by the time of 
Muhammad Tughluq four separate royal cities had come into 
existence, namely the Old City or the city proper, Siri, Tughluq- 
abad and Jahan Panah built by the monarch himself. Muhammad 
Tughluq wanted to circumvallate all of them by a big wall 
which has already been described, but the plan had to be 
abandoned owing to its immense cost.* 

The honsea of Nobles .—^There is comparatively little in¬ 
formation about the mansions (hnvailis) of the nobility. It 
appears, however, that they were built on the plan of the royal 
buildings. There was comparatively more security for the 
nobles than for the monarchs, which was reflected in better repose 
and composure in the homes of the former. The mansions of 
the nobles were big buildings with spacious apartments. Tliere 
were drawing rooms, baths, sometimes a water-tank, a spacious 
courtyard, and even a library. Separate apartments were 


1 For the apartments and decorations compare the accounts in Afif, 
100-101 ; Q., 534 ; K.K.. 472. 

2 For the chandeliers etc., see Q.S., 123-4, 127 ; B.N., 409. 

8 Compare G., 14-15, where small cabinets in towers (or Butjees) are 
also mentioned, but the point is open to doubt, as hurjeea are mentioned 
in Malwa and other places. 

4 Compare K.R., II, 16-16. 
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assigned for the use of the ladies of the haram. The drawing 
rooms were sometimes decorated with costly hangings and 
beautiful curtains.' The walls of the houses of the richer Hindu 
classes were probably painted and white-washed and the doors 
were of ornamental wood-work.* Some references are found about 
the houses of upper classes in Bengal and Gujarat. The Bengal 
houses w'ere conspicuous for the construction of a tank on one 
side of the house, an orchard on the other, bamboo groves on 
the third side, and open spaces on the fourth.® The houses of 
prissa were spacious and tall structures with orchards of fruit 
trees and plots of land for purposes of cultivation.* Gujarat 
was similarly a very advanced country in respect of house- 
construction. Cambay was ‘ a most excellent city People of 
Khambayat had ‘ many vegetable and fruit gardens and orchards 
which they used for their pleasures Champanir and Ahmada- 
bad came into prominence at the close of our period. There 
were fine houses with big courtyards, tanks and wells of sweet 
water, all made of stone in both the cities.® Marwari merchants 
of those days were very fond of bathing and constructed many 
water-tanks in their houses in addition to the usual orchards and 
gardens.® 

It has been suggested by the author of the TdrM-i-Firishta 
that the people of Hindustan as a whole did not know how to 
enjoy their beautiful rivers and wide expanses of water. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the people of the Deccan were fond of building their 
houses near running streams; while in the North, ‘ if a person 
pitched his tent on the bank of a river, he screened it from the 
stream They displayed the same want of good taste in the 
construction of their houses. As a result, observes Firishta, their 
mansions look like prison houses and'their towns and cities are 
fiat.^ We are not in a position to judge of the correctness of 
these remarks, but in any case they do not apply to the royal 
buildings or even to the houses and cities of the Hindus, most of 
which are situated on the rivers. 

1 Compare a description of the honso of a noble named l^aUfa in 
Koil (Aligarh) where Gulbadan was received by the Mughal Emperor. 
The house in this case was furnished with rich Gujarat curtains fringed 
with gold-threads. Soparato apartments were assigned for Gulbadan 
and other ladies. Vide G., 18,20>23. Compare Amir Khu8rau*8 description 
of the house of a noble, IK., V, 68, 87-88. Compare Bahur-Nama, 234 
for the account of the library in the house of GhazI IQian, an Afghan 
noble of Milwat. Babur bears testimony to the enormous number of 
‘ theological books * which he found there. 

2 Compare Macaulifio, I, 275 for a reference. 

. 3 Compare 1927, 116; also Barbosa, II, 147 for largo water- 

temks inside Muslim house in Bengal. 

4 Compare A., 165. 

» Compare for KhambSyat, Varthema, 106, Barbosa, I, 161. Compare 
Barbosa, I, 125 for Champanir and Ahmadabad. 

• Compare t6id., 1,113. 

T Compare T.F., II, 787. 
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//. Furniture .—^We have made several references to the 
articles of use in the royal palaces. No comprehensive account 
is available but some idea may be gathered from what follows. 
Among general furniture, we may mention beds and chairs. The 
bedsteads, as they are even to-day, were made of four cross¬ 
pieces of wood resting on four legs and were woven with braids 
of cotton or silk {niwdr). Other kinds of light and easily portable 
beds were also used, so that a person often carried his bedstead 
with him on a journey. Among articles of bedding, we may 
include two mattresses, pillows and coverlets which were some¬ 
times made of silk for the nobility and rich people. Cotton or 
linen slips were used lor the mattresses and pillows and were 
changed very frequently. The common term for all these articles 
of bedding, including the bed, was chaparkhat} In some cases, 
rich people used bedsteads ornamented with gold and silver and 
fitted with silk mattresses.* The rich Hindus sometimes used 
beautiful mats known as Sital-pdtis for mattresses and filled 
their pillows with mustard seeds. Mosquito curtains were also 
used in some malarious parts of Bengal.* 

The aristocracy used long chairs with seats made of silk. 
Other people used Pldls or seats made of jackwood and coral 
and interlaced with cotton strings. Mundm of reed were also 
used.^ Poorer classes were satisfied with iron stools and the 
rich had diwans and cushions.® A variety of fans was used by 
the common people. The rich used fly-whisks of many kinds.® 
It appears from a prohibition of Sultan Firuz Tughluq that 
the use of silver and gold plate, of golden ornamented sword- 
belts, quivers and cups, ewers and goblets, and of other articles 
the use of which the monarch considered against Islam, was 
fairly common among the nobility. Among other luxuries which 
were similarly prohibited mention is made of the pictures of 
men, houses and scenery which appeared on curtains, tents, 
and chairs. It is, moreover, made quite clear that all rich 
homes were furnished with many rich bedsteads, articles of 
bedding and all other kinds of furniture.^ 

Reference may be made in this connection to domestic pets. 
Of all domestic animals, the Indian parrot is by far the most 
popular. It is credited with possessing all the wisdom of ancient 
sages and all the affection of a brother and a friend. It can 


1 Oomparo B., 117 for the term; compare K.R., II, 73 for other detculs. 
* Compare Frampton, 137 ; Major, 22. 

» Compare J.D.L., 1927, 241-2. 

4 Compare I.K., I, 216 for ebony chairs; for other articles, B., 273 : 
J.D.L.. 1927, 243. 

B M.T.I., 126. 

® For fly-whisks see P. (hin.), 269 ; J.D.L.^ 1927, 223-4. 

7 Compare A., 100 for furniture in aristocratic homes. Compare 
the account of the Sultan in FutM&i-i^Flruz Shahl for prohibitions. 
FideF., 10-11. 
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repeat a number of phrases and other suitable words in an 
intelligent manner. Thus the parrot was a familiar pet in the 
houses of both the rich and the poor, and even in royal palaces.^ 
The parrot’s cage was an elegant piece of furniture, according to 
the means of a family.^ Mention is also made of monkeys among 
domestic pets, but the animal was always looked upon as anything 
but harmless, sweet, or innocent.® Dogs of great variety were 
popular and were trained for the chase and for the security 
and guarding of homes. 

The subject of conveyances is also interesting, since people 
'usually had to provide for themselves. For an ordinary journey, 
people went on horse-back or travelled in gardun or wheeled 
carriages of great variety. In Khambayat, it is reported, 
coaches and chariots of great beauty were used. They were 
closed and covered like the rooms of a house ; their windows were 
adorned with gilded leather or silk hangings ; their mattresses 
were made of silk. Their quilts and cushions wtre similarly 
very rich.^ Women moved about in covered conveyances. For 
small distances they usually hired a Dold for women, which was a 
palanquin-like structure supported on bamboos and conveyed 
by special porters in batches of eight, who worked in shifts. 
There was also a diminutive form known as Doll which has 
already been referred to. Pdlkla (palanquins) were used by 
richer classes of people especially for long distances. The 
halting stages were jjrovided with inns (sardy) and shops, and 
with relays of men and animals, and even spare conveyances.® 

We may form some idea of the domestic comforts of the 
nobles and richer classes from the fact that w^hen some nobles 
of Sultan Husain of Jaunpur fell into the hands of his enemy 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, the latter assigned for each one of them 
one double-tent and canopy, one ordinary single tent, one bath 
room, two horses, 10 camels (probabty for transport), 10 servants, 
and a bedstead and bedding, when they stayed in his camp.® The 


^ Compare the account of Hlramari, the famous parrot of Pudumavat 
in the work of Malik Muhammad Jaisl. Compare also the account of 
Timur (M., 290) for the present of a parrot by Nahar. 'rhis parrot had 
enjoyed the company of many kings and rulers. Compare also Muham¬ 
mad Husain Azftd’s account of the parrot’s condemnation of Kilml 
lean’s treachery in Gujarat on the invasion of Humayun in his History 
of Urdu Language, Ab4-Haydt (Urdu), Lahore, pp. 18 19. 

2 Compare a description of a parrot’s cage by Chandi Das, the Bengali 
Poet. The stands for the bird, the cups and vases, the bells tied to the 
feet of the bird, wore all made of gold; so that the cage shone like * the 
chariot of the sun-god ’. Vide J,D,L., 1930, 276-7. 

2 Compare Amir IQiusrau’s reference to monkeys, IK., 1, 179. 

* Compare the account of Barbosa, 1, 141. 

^ Compare the account of Ibn Batuta, K.H., II, 75; also references 
in Amir ^usrau, IK., V, 93. Compare also, the long journey of lUiusrau 
^an from Deogir to Delhi in 8 days in Pdlkl when he was charged with 
eonspiring to dethrone Mubarak Shah Bdialji {vide B., 400). 

® Compare the account of Tdrikh4-Ddudi, f. 29. 
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traders on the western coast had the most refined tastes in 
matters of furnishing.^ 

Ill, Dresses and Clothes, —In matters of dressing, there was 
no uniformity among the various social and religious groups of 
Hindustan. There was a certain uniformity among the peasants 
and lower classes which mainly consist^ in reducing their 
clothing to a minimum. We have referred to the State dress 
and other equipment of a monarch. In private, the monarch did 
not differ very much from other distinguished nobles in his 
dross, except for the quality of the material and the frequency 
with which he changed it. For their head-dress, the earlier 
Sultans of Delhi usually wore a kiddh or the tall Tartar cap. 
Jalal-ud-din is reported to have worn a turban. For coating 
they used tight-fitting tunics or qabd, made of muslin or fine wool 
according to the season. The later day Peshwdz and Angd 
were modelled on it. In cold weather, the monarch sometimes 
wore an overcoat over the tunic, called the Dagld, which was 
like a loose gown stuffed with carded cotton or some other 
material. On closer contact with western countries, Farghul 
or fur-coats began to be used by the monarchs. The Mughal 
Emperor Humayun introduced a new' design of overcoat which 
was cut at the waist and was open in front. Humayun wore it 
over the gabd, in many colours according to his astrological 
fancies. This coat was also presented as KhiVat to the nobles 
and other people on various occasions. Ordinary shirts, shalwdr 
(a kind of loose drawers) and light and beautifid shoes w'ere in 
use. Separate suits of clothes were worn for the night.* 

The nobles wore a khil'ai suit on public occasions, if they 
belonged to the rank of Sultan’s peers. This official dress con¬ 
sisted of a kuldh for head-dress, a tunic worked in brocade and 
velvet and a white belt. A noble of rank usually rode on a 
fine Tartar stallion with costly trappings and a few retainers 
walking before and after him.® In private, the noble usually 
wore the short Hindu turban {pdg), a tunic of some fine texture 
and the ordinary shirt and drawers. Underwear of muslin or of 
some other fine material was used. Sleeping suits, as has been 
noticed, were used and were commonly changed every week.* 


1 Comparo the account of Barbosa (Vol. I, 147-8), how the traders 
of Gujarat used porcelain. The jjeople of Rander had many shelves-full 
of beautiful porcelain crockery in many designs. 

2 Compare Ravorty, 643 for an eatly reference to qdbd ; A.A., I, 102, 
103 for materials; compare B., 273 for a reference to dagld; compare 
Khvondmir, 141-2 for Humayun’s new design of an overcoat. Compare 
A7N., T, 325 for ordinary wear and night suits. A variety of the ordinary 
light shoes are still known as Sallm-Shdhl shoos in Delhi. 

2 Compare B. (ms.), 73. Compare K.K., 774 for Kvldha made of brocade 
and studded with tiaras and pearls. 

^ Compare W.M., 37 for the ordinary clothes of a noble. Compare 
also D.R., 301 for timics made of silk and velvet and shirts and underwear 
of fine muslins. Reference to the Hindu turban (pftg) has been made 
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The dress of the lesser nobility and other people may be judged 
aocordingly. 

Special classes of people had their own distinctive dresses. 
There was no special uniform for a soldier, whose arms alone 
distinguished him from other people.' The royal slaves were 
conspicuous for the use of a waist-band, a handkerchief in their 
pocket, red shoes and the ordinary kuldh. The government 
officials usually wore signet rings of silver or gold on their 
fingers.* 

V The variety of dresses is nowhere so striking as among the 
religious classes of the Muslims. The ordinary orthodox Muslim 
was only anxious to wear clothes of simple material like linen 
and to avoid silks, velvets, brocade or furs and coloured gar¬ 
ments, jn accordance with the spirit of the Sharfat. His turban 
was usually of the standard size of seven yards, and if there 
were any ends, they were thrown at the back. He wore the 
ordinary shirt and drawers. An orthodox Muslim was very 
particular in wearing socks and shoes to maintain the ritual 
purity of his ablutions and did not forget to recite the proper 
Qur’anic verse (The Qadr,, Chap. XCVII) when he washed them. 
He would not wear any except i)erhaps as iron ring.® The 
ascetics were not a class, but individuals, in matters of dressing. 
Some wore a tall darwish cap, the Qalansuwah on their head 
and wooden sandals on their feet and wrapped just a sheet of 
unsewn cloth round themselves * The Sufis, as other men of 
letters, chose to wear loose gowns made of wuoUen material.® 
Bengal and Gujarat though not very different from the rest 
of the country had a few distinguishing features. For instance, 
the Muslim aristocracy of Bengal wore the usual small turban of 
white cloth, a long tunic with a collar, pointed leather shoes, 
a broad and coloured waistband and the usual shirt and drawers. 
At other times they used a decagonal cap as head-dress.® 
In Gujarat, where Moorish influence prevailed, heavy Moorish 
turbans and loose drawers, long shoes of leather going up to the 

by Amir Khusrau in a famous verse. Vide Ah-i-Haydty Lahore Edition 
(Urdu) of Muhammad Huseun Azad, p. 62. 

1 Compare W.M., 32-3 for an illustration. Compare M.T.I., 469, how 
heavy turbans marked the head-dress of the Mughal Cavalry in the 
beginning. 

2 Compare T., 12 for the official signet; A., 268 for the dress of a slave. 

For dresses of other olasses, 1896, 632 for the account of Mahuan. 

The mountebank of Bengal (as probably of Delhi) fastened his waist 
with a scarf of coloured silk and wore a tunic embroidered with black 
thread. A string of coloured stones and coral beads hung from his 
shoulders and a bracelet of dark red stones was worn round his wrist. 
Compare the account of Amir Khusrau how a Afirdtff or a professional 
musician was known by his immense and loose drawers. Vide IK.. IV.. 48. 

8 Compare T., 12-13. 

* Compare references in B., 112 ; A.S., 12. 

8 Compare K.B., 11, 90. 

® Compare Notices, etc., 313. 
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knees, and finger-rings were popular. The servants usually 
carried daggers or other arms behind their master.^ 

Coming to Hindu dresses, we have already remarked that 
the Hindu turban was becoming popular among Muslims of the 
upper classes. The Hindu aristocracy, as a rule, followed the 
Muslim nobility in their dresses. If one removed the sectarian 
mark or some distinctive ornament of the Hindu upper classes 
(for instance, the ear-ring among the Rajputs) there was very 
little to distinguish a Hindu from a Muslim nobleman.* Among 
the various other social classes, the Brahmans and ascetics were 
conspicuous for their public appearance and dress. The upper 
country Brahman put a caste-mark (tilaka) on his forehead 
and a dhotl^ if possible, trimmed with gold lace. He put a forked 
stick (or haiadkhi) in his hand and sandals, probably studded 
with pegs of rich metal, on his feet, and thus went about the 
town bestowing his blessings on all and sundry.* 

There was no uniform dress for ascetics (addhuajogls) of either 
sex. The more demonstrative carried a deer-skin for a robe, but 
the nobler spirits disdained such ostentations and vanity.* Some of 
the ascetics contented themselves with a simple loin-cloth (langotd) 
and a dried gourd to supply all their needs of clothing and 
other necessities.* Others who conformed to the rules of their 
order usually shaved their heads, put heavy rings round their 
ears, carried a deer horn and besmeared themselves with ashes. 
A few added to their equipment such prescribed articles as an 
ochre robe, a chakra, a trident, a rosary, necklace of jujubes, 
wooden sandals, an umbrella, a deer-skin, a begging bowl.® 
The followers of Nanak discarded these characteristics of ascetics 
and wore ordinary dross like other people. 

Among other general features of Hindu dressing: People us¬ 
ually went bare-headed and bare-footed. A dhoti or a single sheet 
of long cloth below the waist was a sufiScient and respectable 


^ Compare Barbosa, II, 147 ; also I, 120. 

2 Compare for instance the description of Rajput dress in Tod, II, 759. 
Compare also Tod’s description of dress in Jaisalmer State. ’ The dress 
of the Bhattis consists of a Jama or tunic of white cloth or chintz reaching 
to the knee; the kamarhand, or ceinture, tied so high aa to present no 
appearance of waist; trousers very loose, and in many folds, drawn tight 
at the ankle, and a turban, generally of a scarlet colour, rising canonic^ly 
full a foot from the head. A dagger is stuck in the waist-band ; a shield 
is suspended by a thong of deer-skin from the left shoulder, and the sword 
is girt by a belt of the same material \ Vide II, 1253-4. Compare also 
Grierson, Bihar Feasant life, 143-5 for some old terms for dre^s and 
dresses still in vogue. 

* Compare P., 176. * Compare Sircar, 114. 

^ Compare ibid,, 54; compare Temple, 173 for Lalla’s supreme contempt 
for the human weakness of clothing. She chose to wander about clothed 
’ by the air, clad in the sky See also another reference to naked S&dhus. 
P., 238. 

^ Compare a description in Sircar, 111; P., 273; J,D,L., 1927, 35; Shah, 
164 ; Maoauliffe, I, 30-1, 94, 102, 162. 
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dress.^ In Gujarat, some people used a red handkerchief for head¬ 
dress.* Some of the Gujarati Banias wore long shirts of silk or 
cotton and pointed shoes with short coats of silk, even of brocade. 
The Brahman of Gujarat wore a dhoti and usually went bare above 
his waist, just throwing a triple sacred thread over the body.’* 

There is very little to describe about woman’s garments. 
There were usually only two varieties. One consisted of a 
long chddar or fine sheet of muslin (not unlike the modem sdrl) 
and a bodice or chold with short sleeves, going down the back 
to the waist, with an additional Angiyd or brassiere of a dark 
colour for grown up maidens or married women. This dress 
had the advantage of leaving their arms free and their heads 
just slightly covered by the hem of the Sdri.^ The other variety, 
which was more popular in the Doab, consisted of a lahangd 
or a long and very loose skirt, a chold and an angiyd as in the 
former case with a ru^mtid or a long scarf which was sometimes 
thrown over to cover the head.® Ladies of Gujarat wore leather 
shoes with gold trimmings.® Nothing is knowm about other 
provinces, but the probability is that more women wore shoes 
than men. Muslim ladies of the upper classes usually wore 
loose drawers, a shirt and a long scarf, together with the usual 
veil or shroud. These features of female dress are still more or 
less prevalent in Hindustan. It may be added that blue was the 
colour of mourning and except under specified cases, women 
avoided wearing dresses of that colour for every day use.^ In 
other resjKJcts women were fond of bright colours and of prints 
or drawings on the cloth.® 

Considering that the diversity of Indian dress still engages 
the mind of some people who would very much like to evolve a 
common dress for all Indians, it may be added here that Gum 
Nanak appears to have given considerabie time and attention to 
the problem. He is reported in the 8ikh tradition to have him¬ 
self used a number of combinations of Hindu and Muslim dresses, 
wdthout really succeeding in harmonizing the various distinctive 
features of each.® The nobility, as w^e have pointed out, slowly 


1 Comparo Varthoraa, 109. 

2 Compare Barbosa, I, 113, 116. 

3 Compare Barbosa, I, 113-4 ; also I’.B.v. 

^ Compare Framptou, 136. 

S Comparo the account of Padumavat, 214; A.A., 11, 183; Siidama- 
charitra, 10. 

® Comparo Frarnptoii, 136. 

7 Compare A.N., I, 155 ; A.A., TI, 171-2. 

8 Compare the estimate of Amir lOmsrau. IK., IV, 274. A reference 
to ‘ painted cloth ’ has already been made in connection with tho manu¬ 
facture of cloth. 

fl Compare a description of the dross of Nanak-panthis in the South 
during tho last century. They used to put coloured strings {adl) round 
their necks, a spot of lamp black in the centre of their foreheads ; smeared 
their faces with sandal-wood paste ; carried small Qur’ans as an amulet; 
and wore necklaces of conch-shell. Vide Crooke’s ‘Herklot’s Islam,’ 179. 
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evolved a common dress for themselves; and the poor people 
universally went about almost naked. 

Few records show the characteristic vanity of theologians 
SO well as their attempts to safeguard their exclusive dress. It 
has even been suggested by the legal compendium compiled 
under Firuz Tughluq that the State should take active measures 
in prohibiting the Hindus from wearing the distinctive dress 
of the Muslim theologians.^ We have never come across a single 
attempt on the part of the Hindus to justify these insertions 
of the Fiqh-i-Flrnzshdhi. It is extremely doubtful if such a 
change was comfortable or even desirable. Although dresses are 
undergoing modifications in Hindustan, the older male and 
female dresses have survived to a large extent.* 

IV. Cosmetics, Toilets, and Ornaments .—^The leisured classes 
had special facilities for cultivating physical attractiveness 
among both sexes. The orthodox Muslim and the Sufi influences 
both encouraged a greater care of physical adornments. The 
beard of the theologian and his long and flowing locks of hair 
were greater fields for diversion than the feminine faces of the 
nobles and other rich people, of which the Prophet had once 
disapproved.* The combing of beards and the use of scemts 
and rich dresses were considered to be signs of respectability 
and good breeding.^ It was a popular craze to look young 
even though youth had receded beyond recall. Kespectable 
persons used all kinds of devices to succeed in this.* 

Elaborate arrangements uere made for the bath toilet. 
The Hindus usually applied sesamum oil to their head and washed 


For the various combinations of dresses worn by Gum Nanak, compare 
Macauliile, I, 58, 135, 174, 163. 

' CompaTO the discussion of the question in F.F., 4186 which exposes 
its purely theoretic character. 

2 Compare how rocontly the Muslim drawers have boon adopted 
by Hindu women in the Punjab. Vide T.G.T., XX, 293. Other drosses 
aro more or less the same as at an earlier period, for iustanco, tho loose 
skirt {lafiangd) is used by upper class ladies of Kajputana {vide Tod, II, 
758-9, 1253-4); tho sdrl is universally worn in Bengal and Bombay (J.G.I., 
XXIV, 174, XX, 293). Among masculine gannonts, tho dhoti and the 
turban (both largo and small) aro universally used. Compare also Grierson, 
Bihar Peasant Life, 147- 9 for tho names of dresses still in use. 

3 Compare for instance, Gupta, Bengal, etc., 91. The luxuriant 
beards of tho Muslims sometimos grow down to their chests. Compare 
B., 248 for tho instructions of Nizam-ud-din Awliya the famous Sufi 
Saint of Delhi to his followers to use hair-combs and tooth-cleanera. 

4 Compare B., 137, whore tho historian Barani finds fault with the 
common people, the ‘ nobodies because they also combed their beards, 
used scents and wore beautiful dresses. 

Compare Amir Khusrau's ridiculo of tho dyeing of hair, M.A., 173; 
and of the use of antimony by night, ibid., 186. The middle-aged woman 
stmggled hard to retain her diminishing charms. She painted her eye¬ 
brows, powdered her face and put antimony in her eyes, but perhaps 
without very happy results, for Amir l^usrau ironically advises her 
to cultivate beauty in pious deeds rather than in physical looks {vide 
ibid., 186, 194). 
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it with fuller’s earth before a bath. After the bath, which was 
usually taken in running water, the Hindus applied scents to 
their bodies and a kind of scented powder to their hair. Instead 
of soap myrobalans were used. Musk and sandal-wood paste 
were used by both sexes, though women were partial to kumkum, 
Agaru (lignum aloes) and a variety of scented oils.^ In Gujarat 
they anointed themselves with sweet-smelling unguents, some¬ 
times with white sandal-wood paste mixed with sajSron and 
other scents.* In the South they used an elaborate preparation 
of white sandal-wood, lignum aloes, camphor, musk, and saffron 
all finely mixed and kneaded with rose-water.* Aloe-wood 
( Aqxialaria agalocha) was usually burnt in houses on all occasions 
of public gathering.* If a person went out to meet anyone, he 
usually put a Tilaka mark on his forehead, some flowers or other 
scent in his hair and chewed a betel-leaf.* 

Women required less excuse to look pretty. They spent most 
of their time, if not the whole of it, in cultivating physical charms 
and graceful looks, not without successful results.® The dressing 
of hair was carefully attended to, though not with such elabora¬ 
tion perhaps as in Burma.^ Among articles of physical decora¬ 
tion we may mention the use of antimony for the eyes, vermillion 
for marking the parting of the hair, musk for the breast and 
betel-leaves for the lips, dentifrice for the teeth, a certain black 
powder for the eye-brows and the caste-mark for a Hindu 
maiden.® Henna (Lawsonia alba) had timely come to their 
aid and its use soon became universal and popular.® In the 
South women went still further and started using false hair. 
In the North natural long hair was common among both sexes.'® 


1 Compare for the bath arrangements, K.Il., I, 233; also the grief 
of Mukandr^ at the want of oil for baths. Gupta, Bengal etc., 63 ; also 
J.D.L., 1927, 39. 

2 Compare for Gujarat, Barbosa, 1, 141, 113. ^ Ibid., 205. 

* Compare for instance, I.K., II, 314. & Compare Barbosa, I, 205. 

® Compare for instance, a description of a Hindu woman in M.A., 200 
for the dark hue of her eye-brows, her gorgeous flowing hair, the large 
eyes with black pupils and olive complexion. 

7 Compare C.H.I., HI, 549, how a maid of honour to the Queen of 
Ava is reported to have enumerated no loss than 55 various stylos in 
hair-dressing used at the Ava Palace. 

8 Compare P.B., CXXXII, CXVII, Crump, 41-43. 

8 Compare Raverty, 1124 for the discovery of the henna plant in 
Sistan. For the use of henna there are numerous references in Amir 
]^usrau and Malik Muheunmetd Jaisl. 

10 Compare Frampton, 138, Major, 23, for the South. Some women 
covered their heads with painted leaves, others wore false hair, black 
in colour. For the North, compare Frampton, 138, how the women 
grevf rich, long and flowing hair, made it into plaits and dressed them 
^like unto a pear * over their heads. Over this knot they set a gold 
pin from which issued some gold threads. The tradition of growing 
long hair was quite popular with the men. J.D.L., 1927, 9. The Gujar&tl 
Banifts grew long heur and wore it in plaits and knots under the turban. 
Vide Barbosa, 1, 113. 
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V. Ornaments and Pvhlic Appearance ,—Ornaments were 
quite an important item for the decoration of the body, whether 
masculine or feminine. It was considered a sign of noble birth 
to wear ear-rings. The Rajput warrior distinguished himself 
by his tumed-up side whiskers and his ear-rings.^ The Gujarati 
Banias were fond of wearing ear-rings of gold set with many 
precious stones, some other rings over their fingers and a golden 
girdle over their clothes.^ The rest of the men’s ornaments, if 
they may be so termed, consisted of beautiful swords, daggers 
and other arms. The wearing of ornaments on almost every 
limb from head to foot, was a special weakness of the feminine 
sex in Hindustan, as it is even now to a certain extent.® In 
matters of decorative ornaments, bulk and profusion, rather 
than quality and elegance, seem to have determined the female 
choice. In these matters woman has been extremely slow to listen 
to the advocates of natural charms who wanted to dispense with 
all or most of the ornaments.^ To a woman in Hindustan, 
Suhdg or married life signified the use of ornaments all over the 
body. In the case of widowhood alone, she threw away her 
ornaments and jewellery and wiped out the scarlet line of 
Vermillion from her head.® In fact, it was a part of general 
renunciation of all comforts and happiness, even her life. 

It is difficult to enumerate the variety of ornaments w^hich 
were used for the head, arms, nose, ears, fingers, neck, waist, 
thighs, and feet,® We shall therefore conclude after mentioning 
the following sixteen items of female toilet w hich Abui Fazl con¬ 
siders as the minimum for a respectable lady: a bath, an oil 
massage, the dressing of her hair, putting an ornament on her 
forehead together with sandal-wood paste, a suitable dress, a 
caste-mark, antimony for the eyes, pendants for the ears, a 
pearl or a gold nose-ring, some ornament for her neck otherwise 
a garland, henna for the hands, a girdle for the w'aist preferably 


1 Compure P., 619. 

2 Compare the account of Barbosa, I, 113. 

8 Compare, The Observer, London, January 3, 1932, for a summary 
of Mr. Joseph Eatchin’s report to the Royal Institute of International 
AfEairs wherein ho estimates that India absorbed over £600,000,000 
worth of gold in less than a century, chiefly in the form of jewellery 
and ornaments—‘ear-rings, nose-rings, bracelets, and toe-rings, or any¬ 
thing which a woman can place on her body *. 

^ Compare the remarks of Amir J^usrau, D.R., 223, how a naturally 
beautiful woman needs no ornaments or artificial decorations. He 
did not approve of any except a few light jewelled ornaments for the 
ear and the neck. 

B Compare P.B., CXVH. 

B Compare the account of Timur, M., 289. In the scKsk of Delhi, he 
collected among other things, gold ornaments especially inlaid in vast 
queuitities. For an enumeration of various ornaments see A.A., II, 183-6 ; 
J.D.L., 1927, 41-6; K.R.I., 236-7. For present-day ornaments compare 
Qrierson, Bihar Peasant life, 116-0, where almost identical names and, 
terms occur. 
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with tiny bells, some ornament for the feet, the chewing of betel- 
leaf, and finally a studied grace of manners.^ A similar list of 
male decorations is given as follows : a properly kept beard, a 
clean and properly washed body, the tilaka mark on the fore¬ 
head, rubbing of scents and scented oil over the body, gold ear- 
rftigs, a suitable tunic {qabd) with bands on the left side, the golden 
ends of a turban or a mukuta (kara) tucked up in front, a 
sheathed sword which was carried in the hand, a dagger tied to 
the waist, a finger-ring, proper foot-wear, and finally the chewing 
of betel-leaf.^ 

VI, Food .—Wo shall conclude this discussion \^ith some 
general remarks about food and table manners. Great care was 
taken in preparing food of a great variety.® The laity was 
conspicuous for its love of flesh, but the priest, too, was far from 
what is commonly associated with the fife of an ascetic. The 
Brahman and the Muslim theologian "were both well known for 
their greedy appetite. Ascetics who persisted in living a simple 
life and in eating sparingly, were very few.* Kven the offerings 
to the gods were sometimes choice articles of food, for instance, 
Purls and Ounjds.’^ The people, especially tliose of the upper 
classes, displayed magnificent hospitality. It has already 
been related that Tmad-ul-mulk, the muster-master of Sultan 
Balban used to feed a whole secretariat every day at mid-day 
with fifty big trays full of choice dishes.® We shall revert to 
the subject of hospitality again in a later chapter, when we 
deal with the subject of manners. Let us observe here that the 
royal kitchen i)erman(mtly catered for a vast number of ]>eople 
at the palace. There were two separate menus—the for 

the Sultan and those who dined with him ; and the ‘ dm for a 
numerous crowd of theologians and other religious dignitaries, 
memln^rs of the royal family, and some other nobles whom 
we noticed in the royal establishments in an earlier chapter.^ 
There was a great fondness for mushy dishes and everything 
was ground, minced, braised or fried. Spices and butter were 
used in large quantities. As if the spices were not enough to 
whip up the action of the stomach ’, a groat number of dchdrs 
(pickles) and relishes were used. For desserts and sweets hulvxis 


1 Comparo A.A., II, 183. 2 Jbid, 

8 W© have omitted a detailed description of feasts and banquets 
or tho enumeration of popular and choice dishes which may be consulted 
in the work of Malik Muhammad Jaisl, the account of Ibn Batuta and 
especially in the Kitdb'i-Ni*mat-bhdna4-Ka8ir Shahi (I.O. ms). 

* Compare the account of Barbosa, I, 217 for tho typical Br&hman 
who starts on a six days journey with tho prospect of ‘ a stood belly-full *. 
^mpare MacauMe, VI. Ill for a saint who prays to God for ‘ dal (pulses), 
flour, gh% (darned butter), shoes, good clothes, the seven sorts of com, 
milch cows, buffaloes, a good wife *—even a TurkistanI mare. 

Compw the description of Malik Muhammad JftisI, P. (hin), 429. 
r'uris are like patties of fine flour fried in butter, Odnjds are like pies of 
•mmced meat, fnod in butter. ^ 

* Compare B., 116. 7 Compare K.R., II, 38-9. 
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of a variety, sweet samboaosy sherbet (sweet drink) and dried fruits 
were taken> Fresh water was ordinarily drunk, at a later 
date in goblets. Iced water was a rarity even for the Sultans. 
Akbar was more fortunate in this respect, for his kitchens was 
regularly supplied with provisions of ice in summer.^ At the 
close of meals, betel-leaves and areca-nuts were usually taken, 
sometimes scented.* On an average, three meals were taken 
among the well-to-do classes, namely, the morning breakfast, 
the mid-day meal, and the early evening dinner.* There is no 
record of a supper late in the evening. For the breakfast in 
the morning, the Hindus usually took khichri or boiled rice and 
pulses. The Muslims preferred to eat fried bread and kabdbs.^ 
The ordinary Muslim meal consisted of wheat bread, fried bread, 
and chicken.® Hindus, as a rule, were vegetarians. 

The banquets and feasts of the old nobility were con¬ 
spicuous for their Gargentuan measures of every food and other 
requirements. On an average, one guest was served with twenty 
to fifty dishes.^ Making full allowance for their huge aj^petites 
and greedy stomachs, it cannot be denied that there was a 
terrible w^aste of good food, and this can only be explained in 
the light of their ideas of social respectability. The abundance 
of the dining table was the measure of hospitality, and waste 
was of no consequence, for a crowd of menials, domestics and 
beggars was always at hand to share in the leavings. One 
feature of social life which has comparatively gone out of use, 
was the number of public bakeries, where almost every variety 
of cooked food and uncooked victuals could be bought at a 
reasonable pri(?e,® This was, however, in general opposed to the 
Hindu ideas of cooking and eating. 

We will make a passing reference in this connection to the 
manners of eating and cooking. The Muslims as a rule abided 


1 Compare K.U., II, 87 for desHorts ; also G., 18, T.W., 131. For debars 
and relishes, compare I.K; I., 180 for tho provision of green mangoes 
in season for pickles ; K.R., II, 10 for the use of ginger and chillies in pickles. 

2 Flriiz Tughluq is reported to have sociired a few blocks of ice when 
he went to tho Sirraur Hills. He celebrated the occasion by offering 
prayers for the soul of the late Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. For Akbar, 
compare the account of Abu’l Fszl in A.A., II, 6. KhvAndmir credits 
Humayun with the introduction of goblets in Hindustan. Vide K., 156. 

3 Compare K.R., IT, 39 ; T.S.S., 66. 

* Compare K.R., ibid, 6 Compare ibid,, I, 12 ; T.D., 101. 

8 Compare an interesting discussion in F.F., 158 which lays down 
that in case of separation, the wife of a respectable person was entitled 
to a maintenance allowance which was estimated in accordance with the 
above standard of diet, that is, fried bread, ordinary white broad, and 
chicken. 

7 Compare an interesting account of a banquet at Koil (Aligarh) 
given in honour of Gulbadan Begum by her host, a nobleman. For 
a small party, no less than fifty goats were slau^terod for the rations 
of meat alone. Vide G., 18. References to tho provisions of tho royal 
kitchen have been made earlier. 

B Compare the account of Baronl, B., 318-9 : also T.D., 33. 
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by the prohibitions of their religion in relation to food, for in¬ 
stance, it is forbidden to take pork and some other flesh foods 
or eat the flesh of an animal not properly slaughtered. Beyond 
these limits they were free to cook and eat whatever and wherever 
they liked. They had very few objections to eating from the 
hands of another person, except perhaps from the lowest.^ The 
Hindus on the other hand stuck to their intricate arrangements 
of cooking and eating (chauka). They generally believed that 
purity of thought could only be attained by not being seen by 
others when eating food.® 

For the preparation of a meal the whole of the kitchen floor 
and a part of the enclosing walls, or if the operations had to be per¬ 
formed in the open, as much of the space as was required for cook¬ 
ing and eating purposes had to be plastered with cow-dung and 
earth. A Hindu stripped himself of clothes except his dhoti or 
loin cloth, before eating. If the Hindu belonged to the Brahman 
caste, especially of the sub-caste of Agnihotris and a few others, 
he or his wife cooked their food personally and the cooking, as 
well as the eating, was concealed from public view.® 

Among the Rajputs, a special significance attached to the 
daund or the custom of sending the dish from which a chief had 
partaken to somebody whom he chose to favour and honour. 
In Mewar, the custom of daund was understood to determine or 
validate the legitimacy and the royal blood of a person who 
was thus favoured.^ 

Amusements and Recreations. 

On the whole, the period under review is marked by ita 
j oys and pleasures. Everybody appears to have an extraordinary 
sense of repose and leisure except when disturbed by an invading 


^ Some examples, especially from among the Afgh&n religious enthu¬ 
siasts, have come down to us which show that they had adopted the ex¬ 
clusive manners cuid the patent prejudices of the Hindus. The Samarreus 
of Sind are similarly reported to eat or dine with none but those of their 
own clan. 

2 Compare Macauliffe, I, 344; VI. 98. 

3 Compare Macauliffe, I, 132, for a description; also A.A., II, 172-3, 
for Hindu manners in eating. It is worth while recalling in this 
connection that the correspondent of the ‘ Daily Telegraph *, London, 
reported as follows on the departure of a famous Br&hman Congress 
Leader from Bombay to attend the Round Table Conference in London 
{vide ‘Daily Telegraph’, 4th September, 1931):— 

* In addition (to 120 quarts of ritualistic pasteurised milk for consump¬ 
tion on the journey) he has brought twenty gcdlons of water from the 
sacred Ganges river for ablution and drinking purposes... Oddest of 
all the luggage is a consignment of nearly half a ton of mud from the 
Ganges which the Pundit is bringing with him. Belonging to the highest 
priestly caste, the Pundit, it is explained, converts the sacred mud into 
miniature gods for worshipping purposes.’ The last item of the news 
was later contradicted by his son from London. 

* Compare the account of Tod, I, 370. 
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army which, however, was not a very long interruption, or on 
the whole a very unpleasant one. People used to carry about 
swords like walking sticks and made skilful use of them when 
occasions arose. In fact, military exercises began to occupy a 
sacred place in the scheme of life, not very dissimilar to what 
at other times was occupied by religious worship and prayers.' 
It was the pride and the dream of a warrior not to bo captured 
alive by an enemy in open fight. He either came out with full 
honours of victory and with numerous scars or lay dead on the 
field of battle in a state of greater glory.* These conditions radica¬ 
lly changed with the introduction of guns and gun-powder, for 
the latter rendered the old-time crude weapons almost ineffective. 

We have mentioned these facts to emphasize that the* 
amusements and pleasures of the age were strongly influenced 
by its military characteristics. All the writers emphasize the 
two aspects of social life which were complementary to one 
another—^the razm or warfare and bazm or social pleasures. The 
average respectable man w^as something of an active soldier, 
which entailed great exertion. After the fighting was over, he 
made up for his physical exertion by indulgence in physical 
pleasures and recreative games.* The common people, whose 
occupation was anything but exciting, enjoyed themselves with 
periodical festivals and occasional pilgrimages to religious 
places. 


/. Military and Physical Sports. 

To begin with military sports, polo, fencing, wrestling, 
horse-racing, dog-racing, arrow-shooting, and a variety of other 
games were popular all over the country. In the Deccan and 
among the ilajputs, offended honour never failed to challenge 


1 Compare for instance Hiddyat-ur’rdml, f. 6, where the author insists 
that the bow should only be used in a state of canonical purity of body 
and after the ^erformcmee of ablutions. The Addb-ul-Harb similarly 
explains that it is wrong to imagine that the gifts of God are confined to 
soul, wisdom and inteUigence alone. They also extend to the use of 
weapons of wood emd iron {vide AJ3.., 66). The author explains in 
another connection that every person should learn fearlessness, pride, 
tenacity of purpose, keenness, aggressiveness in attack, industry, per¬ 
severance, patience, loyalty, and watchfulness from various wild and 
domestic animals. The various forms of amusements and sports were 
designed to cultivate all these virtues of cm idecd soldier. Every gentle¬ 
man, so the author emphasizes, should know swordsmemship, wrestling, 
polo, stick-fencing, the handling of the peUet-bow and even the Hindu 
chahra (disc), {ibid., 153-4). Compare also the indulgence of young Akbar 
in all kinds of amusements, as for instance camel-riding, horse-racing, 
hound-racing, polo, and pigeon-fiying, and Abu*l FazVs comments thereon. 
A.N., II, 317-8. 

8 Compare the typical sentiments of a warrior of the age in P. (hin), 

289. 

8 Compare for a parallel, Salzmann, 29, on the character of English 
medieval pleasures. 
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the offender to a duel. In the dominions of the Sultan, however, 
there existed an organized system of administration which 
prevented the recognition of private vengeance as an honourable 
and legitimate form of redress.^ The jdace of duels was usually 
taken by physical feats to decide the claims of superiority 
between two contending rivals. Wrestling (kushtl^ dangal) was a 
favourite form of diversion. In fact every nobleman and com¬ 
moner received some sort of instruction in this art. The 
monarchs and even the religious saints encouraged wrestling, 
employed famous wrestlers, watched the matches, and even 
joined in person in feats of wrestling.® 

Archery was everywhere popular. We have referred in 
another connection to the manufacture of pellet-bows and 
arrows. Let us make a note of the fact here that spectacular 
feats of shooting arrow's were staged from time to time, and the 
champions of shooting acquired fame and renown in the 
land.® Sword-play, throwing of discs {chakra) and javelins were 
similarly popular. Swimming w'as generally encouraged and 
Jhlbiir's feats of swimming are W'ell known. Among minor games, 


^ Compare Tod, I, 413, for illustration from Rajput history. 
Compare Barbosa, I, 190-1, for a description of duel arrangements in the 
Deccan. A challenge was duly sent to the offender, and after it was 
accepted, royal jDermission to fight a duel was sought ami usually granted. 
The day and the hour were then fixed by mutual arrangement. Seconds 
wore chosen who selected the \^eapon with which the combatants were 
to engage in the duel, that of the one being of * the same length as that 
of the other *. When the duel was fought, the King and the court also 
watched the spectacle. The traveller further adds that such duels were 
almost a daily feature of life in the South. 

2 Compare W.M., 356, for instructioi\ in wrestling. Compare the 
interesting account of Prince Akbar and liis cousin, the son of Mirza 
Kamran in A.N., I, 248. They quarrelled over the possession of a drum 
and the matter was decided by their engaging in wrestling, when Akbar 
subdued his cousin. Mirza K&mran watched the spectacle all the time. 
Similarly on the occasion of circumcising young Akbar, Huma5nm gave 
entertainments and feasts. Ho further asked his nobles to choose their 
rivals for a wrestling match and himself joined the match, wrestling with 
one named Imam Quli. Compare B.N., 339, for the favourite wrestler 
of Babur named Sadiq who l>eat another famous champion named Kalal, 
whereupon the Mughal Emperor rewarded him with a gift of 10,000 
Tankas, a fine horse and other articles to the value of 3,000 Tankas. 
Compare Macauliffe, II, 15, for Sikh tradition. 

* Compare K., 149, for the ‘Id displays of the Emperor Humayun. 
On arriviU at the ‘Id Maidan the monarch was greeted by his guard with 
a show of marksmanship. At some height they used to fit gold and silver 
targets made in the form of melons. Then advancing in military forma¬ 
tion they used to shoot their arrows. Instantly the targets were shattered 
into bite through their excellent marksmanship. Ilumayun rewarded 
the <hsplay with handsome gifts of horses and of dresses of honour. Com¬ 
pare'also the account of Tarikh-i-DaudI, 9-10, for a famous Afghan marks¬ 
man named Sikandar Shirwani. Ho was a young man of exceptionally 
robust build. Ho could fit an arrow 11 fists in length (i.e. more than 
4 feot) to his bow and shoot it up to a distance of 800 steps (about 800 
yards). 
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we may mention the popularity of a sort of hockey in Kashmir 
and of ball-throwing \geru) in Bengal.^ 

Polo and Sorse-racingy etc ,—^The most aristocratic of outdoor 
games was polo, and of amusements, horse-racing. The precise 
origin of polo is still difficult to fix. The game has been traced 
as far back as the reign of the founder of the Sassanian dynasty 
ill Persia.* It was introduced by the Muslims into Hindustan, 
where it soon became popular among all classes. In fact, the 
first Sultan of Delhi, Qutb-ud-din Aibak died of an accident in 
playing polo at Lahore.* The Turks were very fond of the 
game ; one of the emblems of court offices was represented by a 
polo-stick and ball of gold. The popularity of the game did not 
suffer when at a later date the kingdom passed into the hands 
of the Afghans.* The Rajput skill in playing polo was similarly 
very high.* 

Horse-racing was just as popular. It had the addi¬ 
tional advantage of the blessings of the Prophet who had 
prohibited other amusements and gambling in no uncertain 
terms, but was indulgent towards betting on horse-racing. A 
regular literature soon sprang up on the study of the habits, 
the food, the nourishment,* the care and the training of horses, 
which does credit to the scientific methods of the age.® It is 
<j[uite reasonable to infer from these facts that the number of 
pedigree horses was quite large in the studs of the Sultans and 
the nobles. Special Arab horses were imported for racing 
purposes from Yemen, Oman, Pars. Each animal is reported 
to have cost from one thousand to four thousand Tankas.^ 

The game of polo was played substantially ^s it is to-day.® 
For horse-racing, the skill of Rajputs and Gujaratis, among others. 


1 Compare the account in J,D,L,, 1925, 52. Compare Temple, 208, 
for hockey. Sir Denison Ross has a painting of the reign of Jahangir, 
the Mughal Emperor which depicts a gcune of hockey in progress, played 
by polo sticks, while the Emperor is watching it. The game of polo had, 
it appears, a direct induenoe on the development of hockey. 

2 Compare Sykes, I, 466. Harun-ur-Rashid was the first Abbasid 
Caliph who played polo. Mu*ta8im improved upon it in certain direc¬ 
tions. Marwan was also fond of it. Vide Sprenger, 25. (Compare 
T.I., 455, for the skill of Uljaitu, the Mongol Sultan of Persia in polo 
playing. 

3 Compare the account in T.M., 84-5; Raverty, 528. 

^ Compare for Afghans M.T., 1, 321, 323, also T.D., 3 when an 
Afghan nobleman carries his unsportive spii’it beyond the limits of pro¬ 
priety and fairness. 

3 Compare P. (hin), 285, for Rajput skill. Compare also Barbosa, I, 
119, for the skill of the Gujaratis (or the people of Gujarat) in polo 
playing; with them polo was as popular as the * reed game * in Portugal. 

3 Compare for instance Addb-ul-Harb for chapters on horse breeding. 
Compare T., 20, for religious prohibition of dog-racing which positively 
ruined all the good deeds of a mem. 

7 Compare K.R., I, 200. 

3 Compare Encyclopaadia Britannica (1929 Edition), XVIII, 175, for 
the modem game. ' Polo is played with four players on each side, on 
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was praiseworthy.^ We shall not be wrong in inferring that the 
Turks and Afghans and in fact all ruling classes of Hindustan 
had attained a very high degree of skill in horsemanship. 

The elephants of the royal stables used to be trained in 
paying homage to the monarch with ceremony. At a given 
signal from their keeper, the animals used to put their foreheads 
on the ground and then raise their trunks and trumpet. They 
were also trained to pick up an article from the ground, keeping 
it in their mouths or handing it over to the keeper as they were 
directed. There could hardly be any other use of these costly 
military accessories during the time of peace. At times, they 
were also taken out for riding or for conveying heavy loads.^ 

Shikar {the chase ),—All other amusements and exercises, 
however, gave way to the chase in excitement and stimulation. 
Voluminous literature was compiled by the Arabs on the study 
and breeding of hunting animals and birds, long before the 
Muslims were established in Hindustan.® The Muslims brought 
all these advanced traditions of the chase with them to 
India together with the memories of the Sassanian monarchs, 
who were famous hunters of their age. In other parts of Asia, 
the same ruling passion for the chase and the same elaborate 
equipment had gone still further ahead.* Almost every im¬ 
portant monarch from the time of the founder of the Slave 
dynasty, Qutb-ud-din Aibak, to the reign of Akbar, was fond 
of the chase and spent as much time over it as he could spare 
from his royal duties and other pleasures. Even when the 
Sultans were not very fond of hunting they maintained large 

exactly the same principles as hockey or association football. A match 
lasts about one hour, divided into periods 'of play; during the intervals 
ponies are changed ... So there are two forwards and two backs. But 
during the course of the game as the players pass the ball to one another 
these places are being constantly changed. The modem game is a most 
elastic one, but there should always one player in each place (i.e. at 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 or half-back and No. 4 or back). Compare the account 
of Amir i^usrau in his KuUiydt^ folios 777-8, where he describes the 
two opposing teams of four players, the intervals of play and the scoring 
with the ball which determined the issue of the game. He describes the 
movement of the team of Sultan Qutb-ud-dIn Mubarak Shah (including 
the Sultfin) as a man * sitting in a crescent *. It may be added incidentally 
that the account of the introduction and historical development of Polo 
in India as given in the Encyclopaedia Britcumica is incorrect. 

1 Compare P. (hin), 285, for Bajput skill in horsemanship; also 
Barbosa, I, 119, for Gujaratis. 

2 Compare the account of Timur M., 288 ; compare Mirza, 147, for a 
reference from l^usrau. Oil-cans were put under the feet of the elephants 
to smooth the roughness of their feet. 

. 3 Compare J,P,A,S,B,, 1907. Phillots on the ' KiM-uUBayzarah' 
composed in the 10th century; compare also references to the breeding 
of hunting animals and birds in I.K., II, 60. 

* Compare Huart, 146, for the Persian tradition. Compare the 
account of Marco Polo for the chase of Kublal E^i&n and his personal 
impressions. Yule, I, 397-403. Compeure Major, 4, for the presents of 
hunting animals to the Great Ehftn as an illustration. 
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establishments for Shikar.^ The Eajput were similarly fond of 
the chase; in fact the famous spring hunt, known as the 
‘ Aheria ’ was sacred to Gauri, and no means were neglected 
for slaying boar on this historic occasion in the month of 
Phalguna. The hour of sallying forth was fixed in all solemnity 
by the astrologers ; and the success or failure of the occasion 
determined the fortune for the rest of the year.® The Muslim 
theologians on the whole reconciled themselves to the chase.* 
We may add here some remarks on the royal establishment 
for the chase. Every Sultan had very large establishments 
which included vast numbers of animals trained specially for 
the chase, and very large areas reserved as royal preserves. 
Under Firuz Tughluq the Shikar department was considered 
as one of the ‘pillars of the State’.* The Shikar department 
was organized under an Amtr-i-shikdr who was usually a noble 
of rank, together with other officials of similar status. Under 
these senior officials came minor officers for the care and 


1 Compare the accounts of the chase of Sultans of Delhi; T.M.^ 
I, 6, for the description of the chase of Qutb-ud-din Aibak ; also K.K., 
740-1, where Amir J^iusrau speaks of his occupations: ‘He bagged both 
the fowls in the air and the animals on land\ Compare B., 64-5, 
for Sultan Balban. His favourite season was winter when he used to- 
start very early in the morning towards Rowari and returned next day 
at midnight. He was accompanied by a thousand horsemen whom he 
knew individually and a thousand troopers who were fed from the royal 
kitchen. His return to the capital was announced by beat of drums. 
Compare B., 272-11; also M.T., 1, 148, for an account of the chase of 
‘ Ala-ud-din Klialji. His favourite method w^as the Narga or the formation 
of a boatere’ circle (which by the way is the predecessor of the Mughal 
Qamragha), which assembled about sunrise when they were joined by the 
Sultan. Compare E.D., Ill, 579-80, for an account of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluq’s Shikar equipment. He employed 10,000 falconers who rode 
on horseback in the chase, 3,000 beaters, 3,000 provision dealers, and 
others. Four collapsible double-storied houses were carried in his train 
by 200 camels, together with tents, canopies and a variety of pavilions. 
Compare A., 178-9, for Sultan Firuz Tughluq, whose only hobbies were 
the construction of buildings and going to the chase, when he thoroughly 
enjoyed himself. * He brought devastation and ruin in the animal 
kingdom through shooting one with arrow, chasing another on horseback 
and releasing his falcon for the third on its wings *. Compare the account 
of Baranl to the same purport. (Vide B., 699-600.) Sikandar Lodi 
spent most of his time in the chase and the game of polo. Vide T.A., I, 
322. Babur and his men did not forget the pleasure of the chase even 
while they were marching towards Lahore. Vide T.F., I, 378. With 
Akbar, Shikar was a favourite sport. 

2 Compare Tod, 11, 660. 

8 The employment of dogs, hounds and falcons creates many 
intricate and complex problems in relation to the reli^ous validity of 
the game and, further, its suitability for eating by a Muslim. The *Ulam& 
on the whole reconciled themselves to the employment of falcons and 
hawks and even of dogs, 'provided they were trained in hunting the 
game and did not spoil too much of the flesh by gnawing \ Vide T., 20. 

^ Compare A., 316. Compare for confirmation, the fact that two 
distinguish^ nobles of the rank of MaUks supervised the Shik&r depart- 
{nent of Sult&n Firuz Tughluq. 
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"keaping of royal falcons and other hunting animals and birds, 
known as *Anzdn-i~Shikdr, Khdaaa-ddrdn and Mihtardn respec¬ 
tively. Under them came a numerous staff of Shikra-ddra who 
•carried the animals and birds on the day of the chase. The 
services of practically all the big game hunters and watchers 
of the kingdom were secured by this department. All kinds 
of hunting animals and birds—elephants, hounds, trained 
* cheetahs ’, lynxes, falcons, and hawks were collected in laige 
numbers.^ It was an old Persian tradition to build ^eat walled 
•enclosures as royal preserves for wild and domestic animals.* 
A large piece of land extending to about twelve krohs (about 
24 miles) was secured near Delhi to serve as a State preserve.® It 
may be remembered in this connection that the Shikdr regulations 
were probably very strict and small defaults were severely dealt 
with.* 

Deer, nilgai and common fow'l were the popular game ; 
rhinoceros and wolves were found in the hills of the Punjab.® 
It was the privilege of the monarch to hunt a lion whenever the 
animal was found.® Fishing was popular with some monarchs.^ 
Others probably found it very unexciting in comparison wdth 
the pleasures of the chase. 

We shall conclude this account of the chase with a few 
more remarks on royal hunting. Though the facts of the reign 
of Firuz Tughluq may not have a very close bearing on the 
reigns of his predecessors and successors, they will give us a fair 
idea of the royal Shikdr equipment. ‘ Afif, his chronicler, 
informs us that when Firuz Tughluq used to go out for the chase, 
a big procession was formed. Forty to fifty special standards and 


1 Compare T3., COO; T.F., 1.287. Compare the account of ‘Aflf for 
•details. A., 317-9. 

2 Compare Huart, 146, for Persian tradition. * (Hunting) was done 
in great walled parks, formerly called ' Paradises' in which lions, boars 
and bears were preserved. Theophanes tolls us that the sr)ldier8 of the 
Roman Emperor Heracliiis found, in the gardens abandoned by Chosroos 
II, ostriches, gazelles, wild asses, peacocks, pheasants, and even lions 
and tigers.’ 

2 Compare the accoimt of the royal preserve at Delhi in B., 54. 

^ Compare the account of Abu’l Fazl in this connection. In his 
youth Akbar was so fond of the chase that when on one occasion the 
hound-keepers were somewhat negligent in their duties, the prince put 
.them in halters like common hounds and ordered them to bo paraded 
round the camp in this condition. When the Emperor Humayun 
came to know of this, he was exceedingly pleased at this exhibition of 
tact and authority on the part of the Prince. Vide A,N., T, 318. 

. 2 Compare for instance T.F., I, 378, also T.M.S., 410; B.N., 229 ; 
A., 243. The term ‘ Karkadan ’ occurs in the text, which, as Abu’l 
Fazl makes clear by his description {vide A.A., IT, 58), applies to the 
rhinoceros. 

2 Compare A., 324. 

7 Compare for instance, the account of ‘Aflf for Firuz Shah Tugkiuq. 
A., 328. Compare B.N., 355, for Babur’s account of his fishing in the 
Oogra by candle light. 
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two specially designed emblems, adorned with peacock feathers, 
accompanied him. The emblems were carried in front of the 
Sultan on both sides. Just behind them were four trained wild 
animals and birds of prey, to the left and right of the monarch 
respectively. A vast number of other animals, namely, cheetahs, 
panthers, lynxes, hounds, eagles, and falcons with their keepers 
on horseback followed the Sultan. Ibn Batuta informs us that 
a great many nobles used to go with the Sultan to the chase 
with their tents and canopies and a big crowd of porters and 
attendants. The chase of Sultan Firuz Tughluq sometimes 
lasted from seventeen to eighteen days at a stretch.^ 

II. Indoor Amnsementa. 

Jashn^ or social parties. —The term for social 

parties and entertainments was Jashn. When they spoke of 
organizing a Jashn, it usually brought to the mind of the hearer 
such items of entertainments as vocal and instrumental music, 
dainty wines, dried fruits and indoor games such as chess, 
chaupar, etc. It was usual to decorate the rooms where the 
guests assembled with rich carpets. Aloe-wood and incense 
wore constantly burning there. Rose-water was frequently 
sprinkled over the party for its refreshing and cooling effect. 
Fruits were neatly served in silver and golden fruit-trays. But 
the most entertaining item was the wine which was served by 
very handsome cup-bearers together with some spiced and 
seasoned dishes (like Icabdbs) for relish. So that, as a result, 
‘ the covers of the goblets of wine ’ (to borrow the figurative 
language of Amir Khusrau)" looked holier than a prayer carpet 

The serious business commenced after sunset when the 
musicians and dancers began their performance, and the wine 
cups wont round. When the performers had stirred the emotions 
of the audience to fever heat, gold and silver were frequently 
showered on them at intervals. In the small hours of the 
morning the whole scene began to fade away before the weary 
eyes, and people dropped into sleep through sheer exhaustion.* 
Entertainments on these broad linos were a regular feature of 
official celebrations. Certain festival days were fixed for public 
Jashns. When State envoys or any distinguished guest arrived, 
similar celebrations were held. The Mughal Emperor Akbar 
added to the number of existing .official celebrations a dozen 
more from the Persian Calendar.* 


1 Compare the account of ‘Afif. A., 317-19; also K.R., H, 82. 

2 Compare the descriptions of parties and items of entertainment 
I.K., II, 241-2, 271; Q.S., 120-30. The royal parties usually described 
as MajUsd-Jashn, Jashn Darbdrs have been referred to earlier. 

3 Compare B.N., 3306. 

^ Compare A., 278, for the days of official celebrations under Sultfin 
Firuz Shah Tu|^luq. Jashn parties were fixed for the two 'Ids, the 
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We have a connected record of the numerous banquets 
and festivities arising out of these royal Jashna. There is an 
almost tiresome repetition of the familiar features, nafnely ‘ the 
fairy-faced dancers the ‘ musk-smelling wines the drinking 
cups made of marble, the flower-carpets and other rich decora¬ 
tions, and the abundance of everything. Sometimes royal poets 
add to the liveliness of the occasion by their laudatory verses : 
at others, the courtiers enhance the gaiety and cheerfulness by 
their wit and humour.' In some respects these pleasure parties 
we^e very different from the official public darbdr we have 
described elsewhere. In contrast to the dignity and the solemn 
appearance of a monarch in darbdr^ he was anything but con¬ 
ventional and ceremonial in these private parties. If there 
were a few chosen people in the party, he ‘ left off the vanity 
that appertains to kingship ’. The courtiers and guests were 

_.j____ 

Nau-roz, tho ontoTtainment of distinguished State guests, and in connection 
with the reception of envoys and other State functions. Compare A.A., 
I, 200, for official Jaahns under Akbar. 

1 Compare an accoimt of Jashns in various chronicles. Hasan Nizami 
describes the parties of Qutb-ud-din Aibak and Iltutmish. In one place 
the author, by no means a man of secular outlook becomes so enthusiastic 
in describing wines ‘ the source of happiness and the treasure of gaiety ’ 
that he parts with his orthodox professions for tho moment and frankly 
avows that drinking is quite legitimate and permissible (haldl) for every 
sensible man and is prohibited only in the case of fools who are obsessed 
with the Shnn'at. Iltutmish used to go out for the chase and polo after 
these Jashn parties. Vide T.M. (IT), 63-5. Compare tho account of 
Baranl for tho Jaahna of tho austere Sultan Balban. Like Sultan Sanjar 
and J^varazm Shah, the parties of Balban were organized on a gigantic 
scale. Flow’^er carpets and curtains of brocade wore used to decorate 
the halls ; tho sorvicio was gold and silver and there was abundance of 
all kinds of fruits, sweets, drinks, and betel-leaves. The guests attended 
in gorgeous ct'stumes. The court poets recited their poems. Vide B., 32. 
Mubarak Shah I^aljl was a gay monarch at his best. To celebrate the 
birth of his eldest son, he organized a Jashn, to some decorations of 
which we have already refeiTod. Arched pavilions wei*o constructed in 
the city and decorated w'ith velvet and brocade curtains, after being lined 
with silks. The royal band played in the small cabinet at tho top 
of this arch. All round tho place, Persian and Indian musicians and 
dancers performed. The Sultan also hold a darbar on the occasion 
and distributed lavish gifts in honour of the event. Vide K.K., 768-72. 

On the return of Humayun from tho Bihar campaign, his mother orga¬ 
nized a grand banquet in his honour. The soldiers and the market people 
were especially commanded to decorate their lodgings and shops, which gave 
the thoroughfares of the city a beautiful appearance. A special throne 
was constructed in the bcmquet hall, to receive the Emperor. It was 
furnished with cushions and pillows of brocade. The State canopy used 
on this occasion was lined with English brocade and Portuguese velvet 
and. was supported on gilded poles. Other articles of furniture, namely, 
candle-stands, owors, wash-basins, goblets, rose-water sprinklers, etc. 
were all worked in gold and enamel. 7,000 dresses of honour cund 12 
rows of mules and pack ceunels, 100 pack horses, emd 70 fine stallions were 
distributed in honour of the occasion. Vide G., 28-9. Similar entertain- 
ments under Akbar sometimes lasted for eighteen days when thousands 
of male and female singers and dancers were engaged to perform. Vid» 
A.A., II, 309. 
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permitted to take ofiE their heavy overcoats and to be generally 
at their ease. There was no particular reserve in conversation 
and matters of high policy of the State as well as smaller affairs 
were discussed with perfect geniality and ample freedom.^ 

Similar parties or Jashns on a very large scale were held 
on certain official occasions by the Sultans. We have mentioned 
the festivities and lavish gifts in connection with royal corona¬ 
tions. Big parties of an i^ormal character followed the official 
celebrations and a great many officials and dignitaries were 
invited. Similarly other occasions served for inviting large 
numbers of officials and even common people to share in the 
happiness of the monarch. 

We shall describe in this connection certain new additions 
that wore made by Mughal emperors to the existing features of a 
royal Jashn. We have mentioned earlier that Humayfm intro¬ 
duced the system of river picnics on the Jumna and built for 
that purpose a double-storeyed building of wood on four giant 
boats containing all sorts of provisions for a pleasure party. 
The Emperor used to go out with chosen favourite nobles and 
ladies on the Jumna to enjoy himself with music and dancing. 
The ‘ Mystery House ’ to which a reference has already been 
made was sometimes converted to serve for a social party. In 
such a case, the water of the octagonal tank was emptied and the 
floor was spread with rich Persian cari)ct8. An elevated dais 
was raised for the monarch and the visitors, and musicians made 
themselves comfortable on the floor. The whole building was 
tastefully decorated with brocade and embroidered cloth. The 
two side rooms on the ground floor were furnished with the 
necessary number of bedsteads, betel-leaf boxes, goblets, drink¬ 
ing vessels, and other furniture for lodging the monarch, The 
top floor was decorated with weapons and armour, prayer- 
carpets, books and ink-stands and specimens of calligraphy and 
paintings, to serve probably as the retiring room for the royal 
party. Fruits, drinks, and all necessities, were provided in the 
building. Sometimes, the water reservoir was used for bathing 
and people entered it, after taking preventives for cold, to stay 
and enjoy themselves all day long.* 

Humayun similarly instituted the system of what came to be 
kno\^Ti as Mind Bazars under his son and successor. These were 
not separate and elaborate bazaars; only six stalls were cons¬ 
tructed in the double-storeyed building on the boats to which we 
referred above. A miniature orchard was laid out on* the boat 
and pots of flowers were provided; to give the whole place a most 
pleasant appearance. The stalls were supervised by ladies of rank 


^ CJompare B. (MS.) 107, for a description of the parties of Jal&l-ud-d!n 
jyialjl; also Vambery, 65, for the^ conversation of the Turkish a^iral 
8tdl ‘All Reis with Hiun&yun. 

2 Compare K., 136-7, for details. 
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and position who were chosen to act as saleswomen, while the Em¬ 
peror went about bargaining and buying.^ Under Akbar this 
system of bazars was greatly elaborated. Instead of modest stalls 
there was now a bazar, where the ladies and the Emperor in turn 
acted as customers and salesmen. This was a re^ar market 
and all sorts of merchandise was sold. In fact, a regular treasurer 
and auditor were appointed to look after this section of the 
royal activity. We know very little about these intriguing 
affairs beyond what Abu’l Fazl chooses to tell us. According to 
him the purchases of the Emperor were nothing but ‘ an excuse 
for acquainting himself with information of all kind ’ through 
his'fair dealers. There was a great degree of freedom and 
accessibility in these Mina Bazars. For instance, when the 
Emperor acted as salesman and dealer, the ladies and other 
persons a])proachcd his stall without any interference or interrup¬ 
tion on the part of the royal guards and ushers. So that apart 
from bargaining over an article, people used the opportunity to 
tell him all their grievance's and sorrows.* 

Indoor Games .—For lighter amusement, a variety of indoor 
games was played, both with and without stakes. Chess, 
Chaujiar, Nard (Persian backgammon) and cards were all popular 
with every class of the people. A fierce controversy went on 
in orthodox circles over the religious validity of these amuse¬ 
ments. Orthodox opinion was unanimous in condemning 
gambling of all kinds. Some clever theologians even dis¬ 
covered a tradition of the Prophet purporting to d(jclare that 
the playing of Nard was a sin. A similar weighty exposition 
of their case was attributed to the wise ‘All, who was rej)orted 
to have considered chess as detrimental to proper intellectual 
development. The case of the opposition was simple and was 
based entirely on common sense and personal experience. They 
considered both chess and Pei’sian backgammon as two excellent 
aristocratic recreations which were quite harmless and refined 
and warmly defended the wide ])opularity of these games.* 
The authority of sacred injunctions could hardly influence them 
to change this realistic view of their amusements. 

{a) Chess. —Chess, acconling to all accounts, was considered 
to be the aristocrat of all indoor games. ‘ It is impossible to 
live without some kind of recreation ’ said the wise Harun-ur- 
Rashid, ‘ and for a monarch, I can suggest no better diversion 
than chess Such was the position the game had occupied in 
India since ancient times. Our period was especially happy in 
the progress of the game and a famous Indian chess player 
named Abu’l Fath Hindi occupied an international position and 


1 Comparo tho account of Giilbadan G. 31 for details. 

2 Compare A.A., I, 200-1. 

3 Compare tho details of tho controversy in T.I., 171. 
* Compare ibid., 163. 
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fame for his proficiency in the game.' Hasan Nizami, Amir 
Ousrau, and Malik Muhammad Jaisi make numerous references 
to the game of chess which reflects its wide popularity among 
all elasses. Jaisi in particular depicts a realistic scene in which 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din l^alji and Raja Ratan Sen engage to play 
a game of chess inside the Rajput fortress of Chitor.^ The 
Indian origin of chess has sometimes been disputed on insuffi¬ 
cient grounds. The point was not so much in dispute in the 
time of Amir i^usrau who is an enthusiastic advocate of the 
Indian origin of chess. Historical evidence is not wanting to* 
prove that the claim of India is indisputable.* Besides the 
present game of chess, another variety referred to as /^hatranj- 
i-kdmil or ‘ quadruple chess ’ was also played during this period.^ 
(6) Chaupar, playinq curds^ etc .—The Indian origin of 
Chaupar has never been disputed. It is an ancient game which 
is played oven nowadays under three different names— Pach/m^ 
Chausar, and Chaupar, the difference consisting not in the rules 
of the game or in the manner of playing but in minor and negli¬ 
gible respects.* The game of (Chaupar was played, as it is 
to-day, with sixteen pieces in four sets each of a different colour. 


1 Compare Bland, 17. 

* Compare T.M., 12, for a description of Hasan Nizami in metaphors- 
borrowed from the game of chess. Similar doseriptlons of Amir lOmsrau 
in Vjdz-i-khu8ravi and other works. Compare the account of Malik 
Muhammad JaisT in P. (hin), 257. 

8 Compare the opinion of Amir Khnsrau, K.K., f, 709. Mr. Bland is an 
tuivocate of the Persian origin. Irwin, in his book on chess claims to 
have successfully traced the origin of chess to China, the home of many 
inventions. He bases his opinion on some very ancient Chinese MS. 
(which ho did not examine for himself) and attributes the discovery to 
the talents of a Chinese general who wanted to engage his soldiers in a 
game, to keep them away from politics. Macdonnol in J.R.A.S., 1898, 
‘ Origin and early history of Chess ’ has made it clear that there is positive 
evidence of an Indian embassy visiting Chosrau Anusharvun towards the 
ond of the sixth century and of the introduction of chess in Persia through 
this embassy at about the same time. The story of the Indian embassy 
to Persia is found in every important Muslim history that deals with the 
subject. Nard is claimed to have been introduced into Hindustan from 
Persia on the return of this embassy. 

* This * Quadruple chess ’ {Clialurdjl, * the four king game ') according 
to Macdoimel is referred to by a Sanskrit writer of the late loth and ecurly 
16th century, though it existed much earlier. This game was played by 
four persons with two dice, each piece moving according to the number 
of the throw. A board of 64 squares w'as used for this game, with 22. 
figures forming four groups of eight, each group consisting of a king, 
elephant, horse, and chariot in the first row and four foot soldiers in front 
of them in the second. It was so arranged that the chariot always 
occupied the left-hand corner of the side facing the player. Thus there- 
were four kings, each attended by figures representing the four members 
of the army, while the minister w€w absent. It is difficult to account 
for the origin and development of this gcuno, but Bland supports tha 
Persian claim. This ‘ quadruple chess ’ was played by Timur and ia 
supposed to be the parent of the ordinary chess, which, according to. 
this theory, is its abridged form. See Blond, 5-6. 

® Compare Crooke’s Herklot, etc., 333-5, for modern chaupar. 
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The game is generally played by four players in teams of two 
each. Each player has four pieces with him which he moves on 
the diagram of chaupar according to the throw of the dice (or 
nowadays, of cowries). The diagram of chaupar may be desr 
cribed as follows :—take two sets of two parallel lines crossing 
•one another at right angles in the middle. This intersection of 
the four lines forms a square in the centre and four rectangles 
adjoining the four lines of this square. Leaving the central 
square as it is, the four rectangles arc divided into 24 squares in 
three rows of eight squares each.^ The playing of chaupar was 
•especially popular among the Hindus, particularly among the 
Rajputs. The Mughal Emperor Akbar later substituted human 
figures for the pieces of chaupar and turned it into the amusing 
^ame of Chandal-maTidaL^ 

Mention may be made in this connection of the game of 
Nard or the Persian backgammon, which was introduced into 
Hindustan very early in the Muslim period. All ’kinds of 
refinements were introduced in making its board and pieces.® 
Nard was played on a wooden board, square in shape and 
divided into 24 squares of equal size. It was played with thirty 
pieces in two sets of fifteen, each set of one distinct colour.* 
It was on the lines of Nard that Humayim introduced a game 
in which human pieces were set in motion.® The tradition 
mentions the popular fact that Nard was brought to India from 
Persia in return for chess which was introduced there from this 
country. 

The playing of cards {Oanjafa) appears to have been firat 
introduced into Hindustan by the Mughal Emperor Babur.® 
Akbar seems to have made certain improvements in the game 
which became widely popular during, his reign. The old 
Mughal pack of cards was made up of eight suits of twelve 
oards each, the Queen and the Jack of the present pack being 
replaced by one Wazir or Premier. The old Mughal cards have 
not gone out of use altogether, even now.^ 


1 Compare A.A., I, 218-9, for a diagram of chaupar ; also P., 22, for a 
game in progress. Note that the Kshatriyas still retained their reputation 
of ‘ being without equals in swordsmanship, the virtue of generosity ’ 
and of course in gambling by throwing the dice of chaupar. Compare 
the interesting observations of Macdonnel on the relations of chaupar with 
the ancient Chaturanga, J,R.A,8., 1898. 140. Compare the popularity 
of chaupar with Hindu saints. Mira Bai plays a game of chaupar with her 
favourite god Girdliar {vide Macaulitfe, 348). Compare P. (hin), 141, 
for a whole description of Malik Muhamma<l J&isi in metaphors borrowed 
from chaupar. 

2 Compare A.A., 219, for a description of Chandal-mandal. 

3 Compare M.T., I, 174, for Turl a kind of nard played by Malik 
Kafur. There are mcuiy references to nard in l'jdz4-^usravt, 

* Compare T.I. (II), 164. 

^ Compare the description of this game in Jl^vand Mir, 155-6. 

® Compare the account of Babur-ndma, 307. 

7 Compare A.A., I, 220 ; cdso Crooke’s Herklot's Islam, etc., 335. 
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. In all indoor games there is an imperceptible temptation 
to play for stakes. The Indian tradition of gambling was a 
very ancient and a hallowed one. In the ordinary game of 
Chaupar, as has been mentioned, a dice or pdnsd was used. It 
was a four-sided piece usually made of ivory, the sides marked 
with one, two, five and six dots respectively. Three such sets 
were used in pla 3 dng for stakes.^ Gambling was by no means 
•confined to the lower classes. Gulbadan relates that when the 
royal family was in Kabul, Humayun used to play games for 
stakes. He used to distribute twenty gold pieces each among 
the players, both gentlemen and ladies, which served as a deposit 
for the stakes.* 

Among other minor amusements we may mention pigeon 
flying and cock-fighting. The orthodox Muslims did not object 
to pigeon flying so strongly as to the ‘ accursed ’ cock-fighting. 
People in general, however, sought their advice and guidance 
neither in the one nor the other amusement.® Sultan ‘Ala-ud- 
din Khalji maintained a regular pigeon-house which apx)ears 
to have descended to him from his predecessors. With Akbar, 
especially in his younger days, pigeon-flying became a passion. 
The young Prince used to feed his own birds and used to call 
the amusement by the romantic term ^Ishq-hdzl (love-making).* 

in. Popular AmusemeMts, 

There was a great variety of popular amusements ; religious 
festivals and periodical pilgrimages to holy shrines provided some 
of these ; public receptions and official celebrations provided 
.others. Folk-dances, songs, jugglers’ tricks, were the share of 
common people in every-day life, and their hard life and its 
exacting toil were forgotten from time to time in these 
innocent recreations.® 

Hindu Festivals .—In comparison with the Muslim 
festivals, the religious and social festivals of the Hindus are to 
be noted for the manner of their celebration and the appropriate 
seasons in which they occur. They usually synchronise with the 
seasons of comparative leisure for the peasantry and are as a 


^ Compare the account of Aiii-i-Akbar!, If. 190, for the prevalence of 
gambling in Hindiistan ; P.P., 148, for the use of dice. 

2 Compare G., 77. 

3 Compare the attitude of Muslim orthodoxy to pigeon-flying and 
cock-fighting in T., 20; also I.K., I, 179. 

* For ‘Ala-ud-dTn’s pigeon-house, an indirect reference in B., 318 ; 
A.N., II, 317-8, for Akbar. 

* Compare the estimate of Tdrtkh-i-Tdhiri regarding the people of 
Thatta (Sind). ‘ Other nations possess greater wealth and greater skill, 
but such light-heartedness and contentment as to labour for one day and 
to repose for the rest of the week, to have but moderate desires and 
•^joy boundless ease, this has been reserved for the people of Thatta 
=alone *. Vide E.D., I, 274. 
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rule enjoyed with dances and popular tunes. Ruling dynasties 
have come and gone; calamities and disasters have occurred 
and have been forgotten ; people have suffered and groaned, but 
the local and general festivals have abided and have always 
been observed with enthusiasm and gaiety. The introduction 
of new cults and religious faiths has not changed the character 
of these popular festivals. On the other hand, the newcomers 
have only added to their richness and variety. Though these 
festivals cater for the religious emotions of a few, the vast 
majority is supremely indifferent to their religious significance. 
Eor them they are popular occasions of universal social enjoy¬ 
ment and intercourse. 

It is difficult to describe all the local and general festivals. 
A few of these sprang into special prominence which they maintain 
even torday.^ The most popular festivals were those of Basant 
Panchaml, Holl, Dlvapall (or popularly DivdVi), Sivardtri, and 
others connected with the various incidents of the life of Krishna. 
The Basant festival was the harbinger of spring and occurred 
in the month of Magha. It was conspicuous for the singing of 
songs, folk-dances and the scattering of red powder. In some 
ways Holl was a more important festival, at any rate for the 
Sudras or the lower classes of Hindus. It was celebrated by 
huge bon-fires, by popular songs and by the usual scattering of 
red powder {guldl). The Holi was observed in the month of 
Phalguna. The night of the 29th of Magha was the festival of 
Sivardtri, which was observed by the religious minded with 
night vigil and prayers. The 25th of the Karttika was the 
festival of Divali or Divapali.^ 

All the festivals were celebrated in their own way. For 
instance the worship of Mahadeva figures prominently in the 
Basant Panchami festival. Vermilion and red powder w'ere 
scattered in such abundance that, to borrow the figure of sj)eech 
from Malik Muhammad tfaisi, ‘ everything was red from the 
earth to the sky ’. The young maidens did not forget to take 
their offerings of fruits and flowers to the temj)lc of 6iva where 
after washing the emblem of Siva with sandal and aloe-wood 
paste and painting it with vermilion, they prayed for the 
fulfilment of their most intimate wishes, which of course included 
the wish for a loving spouse. Then, probably after the promise 
of a second offering to the god, on condition of fulfilment, they 
returned home.® Similarly, for three days on the occasion of 
the Holi festival, Hindus of all castes and classes drenched 
everybody, including passers-by, with saffron and coloured 


^ Compare Koss, Feasts, ttc. for an account of Hindu festivals,, 
pp. 17-18, 35, 75-6, 77. 

2 Compare A.A., II, 188-91, for an account of Hindu festivals. 

2 Compare the accoiuit of a characteristic celebration of Basant. 
Panchami, in Padumavat, 417-27. 
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water. On the third day, in the evening, probably tbe whole 
population crowded round a huge bon-fire and took omens 
from it for the prospects of the next harvest.^ The ^ivaratri 
festival was celebrated with fire-w^orks by the common people, 
while the more sober and religious minded kept the night vigil. 
After the customary worship of the goddess Lakshmi, people 
used to whirl round torches and burning sticks or ‘ fire-brands 

Divali, in some respects was most delightful and j^leasing. 
It is approjiriately designated as ‘ the festival of lights *. Once 
in a year the spirits of the sainted dead were permitted to return 
to their earthly homes and familiar surroundings to fratembe 
with the mortals of this earth. The relations w’^ere naturally 
happy to give the spirits of their forefathers a ciheerful w^elcome. 
Wick lamps were hghted in vast numbers everywhere, inside 
and outsicle their homes and all over the temples and public 
buildings. The whole place looked like a flood of illumination.* 
It was the most popular festival of the Vaisyas or bankers and 
other commercial classes. Everybody was anxious to divine 
his luck for the coming year. Gambling was therefore univer¬ 
sally resorted to as a magical means of tracing fortune.^ 

Dasehrd w^as very popular with the Kshatriyas and all 
agricultural classes. The festival occurred on the 10th of Jaistha 
(now also called Vijay Dasml) and the favourite Saivite goddess 
Durga was worshipped by the above-mentioned (dasses. The 
other prominent feature was the worship of the respective 
implements of their trade, profession or occupation. The Rajput 
brought his horse after decorating its forehead with green sprouts 
of barley ; the peasants and craftsmen brought their tools and 
worshipped them.** Purna-mdshl occurred on the full moon of 
the month of Sravaiia and was the favourite festival of the 
Brahmans. Rakhis (or strings made of silk thread and tinsel) 
were put as wristlets on the hands of young men by the maidens 
for good luck and affection. 

Among the festivals of social importance are chiefly those 
which celebrate the births of Rama, Krishna, Parasurania, and 
Narasingha. Krishna was the most popular of all the gods during 
our period and his <jult w'as fast spreading. At Puri, Lord 


1 Compare for tho celobratioii of Holl festival, Crooke, Popular 
Religion, 34.‘J; also Frainpton, 42, for a description of Nioolo Conti which 
most probably applies to this festival. 

2 Compare P.P., 1.‘15, for a celebration of Sivaratri by tho soldiers of 
RSjaLakshamana ; also Carpenter, 300, for a description of a ‘ fire-brand 
It was an ancient and familiar boys’ gome played by whirling a burning 
stick swiftly through tho air, thus producing the impression of a circle 
of fire. 

2 Compare Crooke, Popular Religion, etc., 346, for an analysis of 
Divali. Compare Frampton, 42, for a description of illuminations. 

4 Compare A.A., II, 188-91, for gambling on the occasion of the* 
Divali festival. 

6 Z6id. 
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'Jagannatha was brought out in his car with great pageantry at 
various times in the year. People behaved towards this idol 
'Of Krishna exactly as they would to a living god. He embodied 
all the purest and the finest emotions of the popular mind. 
In the land of Braj (round about Muttra in the United Provinces) 
where the god was born and played with his mates and milk- 
'maids, every incident of his life was celebrated with intense 
'devotion. We shall refer later to Krishna4ilds.^ 

Among pilgrimages, there were several that became popular. 
Some of them were made to the shrines or relics of popular 
saints, others probably to sacred cities as they are to-day. The 
important river pilgrimages during this period were more or less 
confined to the Ganges, especially on the first of a lunar month. 
Large parties of pilgrims travelled together for convenience 
and safety and took ample provisions to last them on their 
long journey. On the whole, these pilgrimages must have been 
pleasant and romantic in those days of arduous travelling and 
dangers on the road.^ 

Muslim Festivals .—Speaking from the orthodox view¬ 
point. Muslim life as a whole has little room for any kind of social 
festivals. Large numbers make the pilgrimage to Mecca and others 
attend the ‘ Id prayers. But in every case, the atmosphere of these 
religious gatherings is too sombre and austere to call them social 
festivals. However, Indian environment and tradition were bound 
to react in course of time on this rigidity of Muslim ritual. 
As a result, although the form of the orthodox religious congrega¬ 
tions remained, their nature and purpose underwent a great 
•deal of modification in the environment of Hindustan. Other 
new festivals were super-imposed on the Muslim Calendar .which 
were predominantly social and indigenous. 

As we have excluded from the present survey the study of 
modifications in the Muslim rituals and prayers, we shall confine 
ourselves to the enumeration only of those festivals which were 
introduced into the orthodox Muslim Calendar. Among the 
festivals that were officially recognized by the State was the 
popular Persian festival of Naa-roz, to which we had occasion 
to refer earlier in our treatment. The Nau-roz was a spring 
festival. It was usually celebrated in large gardens and river¬ 
side parks with music and flowers.® On the whole its observance 
was confined to the upper classes of Muslims who were very 
closely associated with the Sultfin. It has more or less died 
out now in Hindustan.* The Mughal Plmperor Humayun 


^ Compare the account of Chaitanya’s biography, Sircar, 164, and 
Chaitanya’s visit to Brindaban. 

* Compare E.D., I, 273; also Ross, Feasts for Hindu pilgrimages. 

* Compare I.K., TV, 330, for a description; also K.K., 18, for verses 
•on tha occasion. 

* Compare Ross, Feasts, 110, for the survival of the Nau-roz festival 
in Murshidab^ (Bengal). 
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was the first monarch who forbade its observance, professedly 
under religious infiuence. The usual State banquet on the day 
of Nau-roz was, however, retained.^ 

The other important festival was that of Shab Bardt (‘ the 
night of record ’) which fell on the 14th day of Sha‘ban.® It has 
been aptly described as the ‘ Guy Fawkes Day of Islam ’ although 
its associations are totally different from the parallel English 
festival. It professes to commemorate an appropriate legend of 
Islam, but this is not the whole truth. It is difficult to make a 
positive assertion, but the Shab Bardt festival is probably 
copied from the Hindu festival of Sivaratri.® Some religious 
enthusiasts spent the whole night of Shab Bardt in offering 
special prayers and reading the Holy Book and other formulae.* 
Common people spent their time in making merry. The dis¬ 
tinguishing features of popular celebration were the extensive 
use of fire-works and the illumination of homes and mosques.® 
After the festival became generally prevalent, the Sultans 
were not slow to join in the celebrations. It is reported, for in¬ 
stance, that Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq celebrated the festival for 
four days. On the approach of Shab Bardt, he used to collect 
loads of fire-works and crackers. Four giant piles of these 
materials were reserved for the Sultan ; one was assigned to his 
brother, the Barbak ; one was given to Malik ‘Ali and another 
to Malik Ya‘qub. Some idea may be formed of these fire¬ 
works from the fact that thirty ass-loads of crackers alone were 
collected. On the successive nights of the 13th, the 14th and 
the 15th Sha‘ban, these fire-works were lighted. The effect of 
the illumination, as the chronicler describes it, gave to the 
nights the look of broad daylight. Four big trays-full of these 
fire-works, accompanied by musicians, were distributed to the 
crowds of people who gathered to watch the spectacle in 
Firuzabad. During the night of the 15th Sha‘ban, gifts were 
sent to houses of charity and other charitable institutions.® 


1 K., 150. 

2 Note that the Shah Bardt festival is very different from another 
religious observance called LailatuUQadr (‘ Night of power ’). The precise 
date of it is not known, but the consensus of opinion is that it often fells 
on the 27th night of the month of Ramazan. Compare Ross, Feasts, etc., 
111-2, for the modern observance of Shab Barat. For further details, 
see Mrs. Mir Hassan Ali’s book. 

8 Tho night vigil and fire-works are elements common to both 
festivals. Fire-worlu were also used in tho Hindu festival of Mahfinad! 
in the South. Vide Major. 

^ Compare an illustration in T.D., 104-5. 

8 Compare tho account of Amir lO^usrau who finds young urchins 
of Delhi playing with fire-works €md making the city a virtual ‘ blazing 
hell of Abrfidiam’s legend ’. He further states that everybody sent a few 
wick-lamps to illuminate tho local mosque. Vide I.K., IV 324. Compcure- 
also tho corroborative account of Amir Hasan in Diwdn-i-Haaan^i^ 
Dehlavt, 32. 

® Compare for details. A., 366-7. 
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The Muharram was observed in modest proportions. 
Whatever be the truth in ascribing the introduction of Ta^ziyaa 
(or imitation mausoleums of the martyrs of Karbala) to 
Timur, his influence was not felt in this direction in Hindustan.^ 
It is not difficult, however, to appreciate the introduction of 
elaborate Muharrum preparations at a later date in a land like 
Hindustan.* Orthodox and religious-minded Muslims spent the 
first ten days of Muharram in reading the account of the 
martyrdom of the heroes of Karbala and in offering special 
prayers for their spiritual benefit.* They did not proceed 
beyond these limits under the Sultans of Delhi. 

The popular Muslim pilgrimages were confined to the 
graves of reputed saints, the most important of whom was 
Mas‘ud S&lar Ghazi of Bahraich (U.P.).* The 'lira or annual 
anniversaries of reputed saints were only beginning to come into 
public prominence. Some Sufis and other followers (tf famous 
saints used to congregate over the graves of saints once a year, 
but this observance was confined to a very small number of 
people. Visits to the tombs of saints were becoming more 
popular. We have already mentioned the prohibition of Sultan 
Firuz Tughluq which forbade women going to the tombs outside 
the city of Delhi. In Sind, great crowds of men and women 
used to flock to the Makli mountain on the first Friday of 
every lunar month to visit the grave of some reputed saint. 
There is a record of similar visits to other shrines on the first 
Monday of every month in Sind, where about a dozen such 
places existed. Such vast crowds of people assembled that 
there was hardly any room to stand. The visitors spent the 
day in amusement and merry-making-and returned late in 
the evening. 

The orthodox people, and the theologians in particular, 
were naturally annoyed at this freedom of social intercourse 


1 Compare a detailed account of Muharram celebrations in Mrs. 
Mir Hassan All’s book ; also Crooke’s Herklots Tsiam, etc., 104 and Havell's 
History of Aryan rule, 168, for an early notice of Buddhist imago proces¬ 
sions in Hindustan by Fa-hian the Chinese traveller. 

2 The various elements of the present day Muharrum ‘ Passion-Play,’ 
namely, the Ta^ziyas or miniature models of the mausoleums of the 
martyrs of Karbala, the relics of the heroes and the numerous wailings 
and demonstrations wore all present in Hindustan. Relic worship was 
common among Muslims, who worshipped the supposed footprints of 
Adam and Muhammad quite as zealously as the Hindus did their relics. 
The Jagannath car and the Krishnalllas and their processions were almost 
identical with Muharrum processions. 

Compare I.K., IV, 328, for some references. The growing Shra 
feeling and influence is well illustrated in Sayyid Jahangir Aahrafs (B. 
Museum MS.), Maktubdt, 

* It should be remembered in this connection that in India as in 
other countries of Islam (cf. Stein’s account of Turkestan) many present 
Muslim shrines are situated on the older sites of * infidel’ remains—Buddhists 
and BUndus. The tomb of Sayyid Salar is possibly built on a temple of the 
sim, (Compare I.G. I; * Bahraich ’ for Buddhist remains in the district.) 
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between the two sexes and the whole atmosphere of light¬ 
heartedness and jovialty that characterized these congregations. 
•Commonsense, however, was very slow to listen to these 
wiseacres and as the author of Tankh-i-Tahin remarks, ‘ the 
custom has so long prevailed among these people and what time 
has sanctioned, they never relinquishThus the sanctity of 
usage over-rode all other considerations. 

Official receptions arid State celebrations ,—^Mention may 
be made in this connection of certain official celebrations in 
which everybody was invited to share, irrespective of social 
status or class distinctions. Such occasions were many, for 
instance the reception of a Sultan on his return to the capital 
After some memorable event, the celebration of a victory, the 
marriage of a prince or princess, the birth of the first son of a 
Sultan and so on. The celebrations were carried out on a more 
or less uniform pattern under both Hindu and Muslim con¬ 
temporary rulers. In a large open maidan, arched pavilions 
were constructed and adorned with rich cloth and embroidered 
curtains. Carpets were spread on the floor. Sometimes a 
band played at the top of these arches and big chandeliers 
were hung under them for light and decoration. Dancing girls 
and musicians gave their performances and sweet drink (sharbat) 
and betel-leaves were freely distributed to the visitors.* Hindu 


^ Compare) K.D., 1, 27H-4. 

2 Compare an early reforenc*e to Ihcso arched pavilions in T.M. (Ill), 
87-8. The arches were decorated with military weapons to receive Qutb-ud- 
din Aibak on his return from Ghazni after his marriage with the daughter 
of Yildiz. Compare an account of the public reception of Ulugh l^an 
Balban after his suppression of the Kanas of Sirmur Hills. Sultan Kasir- 
ud-(Un and people gathered on the Hauz-i-Kani. According to the chronicler 
the plain looked like ‘ a multi-coloured flower garden * through the effect of 
the rich dresses and other paraphernalia of decoration. (Fide Raverty, 
8.14-5, for details.) Compare B., 106, for the reception of Sultan Balban 
on his return to Delhi after suppressing the Bengal rebellion. When 
Mu‘izz-ud-dln Kniqubad returned to Delhi after meeting his father 
Bughra lOian, liquors and wines were stored in big jars and distributed 
free to the gathering of people. {Vide B., 164.) Compare the account 
of Amir J^usrau for the public reception of lOiusrau ^an in Delhi by 
Mubarak Shah ]^aljr in KulUydt 700. Ibn Batuta gives two separate 
accounts of public receptions mider Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. In one 
case, when the emissary of the Caliph entered the city of Delhi with the 
robes of the Abbasid Caliph and letters of recognition, a huge procession 
was formed to welcome him. Eleven four-storeyed arches of solid struc¬ 
ture were built in Delhi to celebrate the event. All of them were decorated 
with embroidered silks and provided with male and female dancers and 
musicians to entertain the crowds of common people. Big jars of sweet 
drink (sharbat) wore placed in them. Botel-leavos and sharbat were dis¬ 
tributed free to all who joined the celebrations. (Vide K.R., I, 92, for 
•details.) The other account is about one of the usual receptions given 
to the Sult&n himself on his return to Delhi from numerous successful 
campedgns. Sixteen elephants decorated with gilded trappings and 
iroyal parasols were taken out for the royal procession and the royal route 
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princes sometimes added festal knots and festal urns or strings- 
of mango sprouts to the decoration of these arches and announced 
the arrival of the guest of honour by a flourish of trumpets.^' 
This opportunity of advertisement and display sometimea 
attracted a crowd of enterprising athletes, jugglers and varioua 
other showmen who exhibited their skill and amused the people, 
earning a modest sum of money into the bargain.^ With more- 
or less similar features of entertainment, these celebrations 
continued to be observed under the Mughal Emperors. 

N DitnciTig and Stinging ,—^Among other amusements and 
recreations, dancing and singing were quite popular with tho 
common people. A visitor to an Indian village in Hindust&n 
still finds peasants and other folks gathering in their common 
chowpdUi for the Holi celebration to sing their popular ballads 
and dance. In some places, especially in the Doab, the popular 
annals of Alhakhand and the story of Nala and Damayanti are 
still recited in the evenings. We can quite imagine that the 
stirring episode of Raja Ratan Hen’s escape from the royal 
prison of Delhi and the fight of Hamira Deva may have inspired 
the village minstrels and versifiers to sing of them. The Savan 
(Sravana) songs (for which special melodies of ‘ Hindold ’ and 
‘ Sdvani ’ were composed during our period) were universally 
popular and were probably sung in communities and on the 
swings, as they are to-day.^ 

Dancing was much more popular than it is to-day. The 
cult of Krishna had greatly stimulated it, and men and women 
danced together, sometimes with bells tied to their feet.^ 
Among others, the pox)ular Gujarati dance (what is now known 
as the Qarhha) was prevalent on the west coast and was parti- 


through the city of Delhi was decorated with silks and the wails were 
adorned with rich hangings. {Vide K.R., II, 38.) 

Under the Mughals the city of Delhi was ordered to be decorated under 
official supervision (vide (1., 28), but in other respects the celebrations were 
not very different. For instance, under Akbar when public cDtertainments 
were organized, the bazars of Agra and Sikri were decorated, and thousands 
of male and female musicians were employed to entertain the people with 
their performances. The State reception rooms (the Diwdn-i-'Am and the 
IHwdn-i-Kbda) were decorated with costly furniture mostly of European 
make and with excellent paintings. Grand pavilions and canopies were set 
up for official durbar. (Compare A.A., II, 309, for details.) It may be 
mentioned in this connection that arched pavilions were sometimes 
also constructed to proclaim the news of a victory of the royal forces. Thus 
the announcements—both from the pulpit of the principal mosque and 
from these arches, were made simultaneously (vide B., 240). For an 
independent and indirect version of receptions see T 1; 367. 

1 Compare P.B., CXXVII. Among the Sultans of Delhi the usual 
mode of receiving a State guest was to culvance a few miles and then conduct- 
him through triumphal arches along with the procession. Compare B.,* 60^ 
for on illustration. 

2 Compare an interesting account of public reception in D.R., 163--6,. 

8 Comparo Shah, 182, 183, for new melodies. 

* Compare P.B., LXXXll, for illustration. 
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oularly pleasing to the eyes of the western visitors.^ The 
Afghans of Hindustan had not yet forgotten their folk dances, 
and usually celebrated events of national imx>ortance by dancing 
their customary dances with great enthusiasm and gusto, some¬ 
times for days together.* 

The popular dramatic art was degenerating into the mimicries 
of the mountebanks and the vulgar tricks of buffoons and pro¬ 
fessional jesters, when it was rescued to some extent by the new 
stimulus of the Krishna cult. The Krishnite forms were better 
suited to the needs of dramatic art, since they were so much more 
erotic than Bamite. Krishna-lUda, as these performances were 
called, were staged in certain parts of the country. Herein were 
enacted the familiar and popular events of the life of Krishna 
and his various exploits, such as his loves and the pranks he 
played on the milkmaids, the separation and grief of Badha, 
the killing of the tyrant Kans, etc. etc.* The RdnuiUlda of a 
later date, which came into vogue with the popularity of the 
Bama cult and the poems of Tulasi Das and are still celebrated, 
were modelled on the lines of the Krishnalilas. This stimulus, 
however, was not sufficient to revive the ancient glory of Hindu 
Drama. Dancing and music also began to degenerate, mainly 
through assigning a special caste for them and by confining the 
scope of their development to the amusement of the upper classes 
and the service of religion. 

Acrobats y Jugglers, Mountebanks, etc .—^There was a 
great variety of acrobats and jugglers who performed their 
tricks both with and without the aid of animals. Acrobats 
had a very old tradition in Hindustan and apx>ear to have 
acquired a very high degree of skill in their art. Every ruler 
employed a few acrobats to amuse himself and his guests.* 
The common and lowly performers earned a modest living by 
making rams dance in market places, or by dancing their monkeys 
to various measures.^ 'The tight-rope walker and the puppet 


1 Compare the cMcount of Nicolo Conti in Frampton, 142; Major, 
29. The traveller was particularly fascinated by this dance which he 
compares to a contomporeuy Europeem dance. The i)eople danced round 
‘ following one another in order, and two of them carrying painted wands 
in their hands and as they do meet, they do change sticks or wands *. 
This (^nce is popular all over Gujarilt and is being revived nowadays. 
A similar dance is prevalent in the United Provinces where it is performed 
in villages on the occasion of certain festivals, e.g. HoU. 

2 Compare T.S.S., 486, for the celebrations of the Afghan dances on 
the assumption of regal powers by Sher Shah. 

d Compare MacauliHe, I, 58; Compare also Ross, Feasts, 36-7, 
41^ for a few Hindu festivals; celebrating the waking of Hari or Vishnu 
on the 11th or 12th lunar day in the first half of K&rttika after a long 
sleep of four months, the nativity of Krishna or Janamastaml and the 
Dol&y&tra when the ^d is swung. 

t Compeure P. (hin), 253, for an illustration. 

S Compare P. 151, for an illustration of ram dancing; Shah, 176, 
193, for the monkey dance. 
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showman were familiar figures of fairs and other crowds.^ The 
snake-charmer was occupied with his work as he is to-day * 
In Bengal a man sometimes went about the street with a 
collared tiger. When he began his performance, he unfastened 
the animal and started pulling, knoc^ng and kicking the animal 
about until it was in an apparently furious rage and sprang 
upon him. Both man and animal then rolled down for a minute 
and the performer ostentatiously thrust his bare arms into the 
throat of the animal who dared not bite him. Then he collected 
money and gifts from the crowd of amused spectators and thus 
'maintained himself and the animal.^ Sometimes, in the South, 
an elephant was made to dance to the accompaniment of music, 
and raised his trunk to mark time.* 

Among the famous performances of acrobats and jugglers 
were those of the Morchdl (the peacock gait), the display of two 
acrobats resting on each other, and the ‘ Rope-Trick ’. The 
Mughal Emperor Babur describes the Morchal somewhat as 
follows:—^The acrobat arranged seven rings, namely, one o 
his forehead, two on his knees, two of the remaining four o: 
his fingers and the last two on his toes, and set them all re¬ 
volving, rapidly together. Sometimes two acrobats went on 
turning over three or four times. One acrobat would set the 
end of a pole upright on his knee or thigh while the other climbed 
up the pole and performed his tricks from above. In yet a 
third case, one dwarfish acrobat climbed up the head of a big 
one and stood there upright. While the big one was moving 
about quickly from side to side and showing his tricks, the little 
one was showing his own on the big one’s head without being 
afiected by the latter’s movements in the slightest degree.® 

The most remarkable exhibition, however, was what is popu¬ 
larly known as the ‘ Rope-Trick ’ which has engaged and baffled 
many minds until now. We have very good evidence from reliable 
sources of the fact of its performance and the attitude of utter 
amazement and puzzle it created.® The trick was carried out in 
open in the foUowing way—^an acrobat appeared before the 
audience with a woman whom he addressed as his wife. He 
jokingly suggested for himself a journey into the heavens to look 
into the records of good and bad deeds of his audience. Nobody 


^ Compare Shah, 22, for the tight-rope walker; an illustration of 
puppet-shows in P. 69. 

2 I.K., IV, 270. 

3 For details see J,R.A.S., 1895, 533. 

^ Compare Major, 38. 

. 5 Compare B.N., 330. 

^ Compare for instance, the observations of Amir l^usrau in D.B., 
155. Abu’l Fazl frankly admits that if these jugglers exhibited their 
performances to common crowds, people would easily mistake them 
for miracles of the prophets. Recently Lt.-Col. R. H. Elliot, Chairman of 
the Occult Committee of the Magic Circle, London, revived the interest in 
the Rope-Trick by challenging anybody to perform it. 
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disagreeing with his proposal, the acrobat took out a knotted 
rope from his pocket and holding one end in his hand threw the 
other into the air, which ascended and to all appearance, dis¬ 
appeared above. He climbed up this suspended rope as one does a 
ladder and soon vanished out of sight. After a while the various 
limbs of his body began to drop down one after another. The wife 
collected them together and cremated them in the Hindu fashion, 
burning herself with them like a Sati. Some time after this the 
acrobat suddenly appeared and asked for his wife. The whole 
story was repeated to him, which he pretended not to believe. 
He accused his host or the distinguished man under whose 
patronage the trick was performed, of confining his wife wrong¬ 
fully in his house and proceeded to call her from his female 
apartments whence she came beaming with smiles.^ 

The acrobats used to perform another amazing trick. They 
used to kill a man in front of the audience and cut him in forty 
pieces, which were concealed under a shroud. The dead man then 
came out alive at their bidding. Among other tricks, mention 
may be made of the ‘ Mango-lJick ’. A seedling of mango was 
put in a vessel with mud and other things, and in a few hours 
passed through all the processes of sprouting, blossoming and 
bearing fruits which the spectators verified by tasting the fruits 
themselves.* Other demonstrations included the providing of 
fruits out of seasons, the swallowing of swords and other exhibi¬ 
tions which in ordinary conditions would strike one as 
marvellous.* 

In concluding this discussion of amusements and recreations, 
reference may be made to mountebanks and professional jesters. 
They employed all sorts of tricks and antics, witticisms and 
repartees to provoke laughter and to amuse their audience. 
Some of these jesters wore the most comic masks and gave 
amusing surprises to the party. At other times they carica¬ 
tured the popular courtiers and other lackeys and suffered 
indignities and beating or snubbing, to create an effect.* On 
the whole, the standard of humour as displayed by these jesters 
and clowns was not very high and their behaviour was very 
scandalous in the eyes of the punctilious theologians.* Like 
the Sultan and Hindu rulers who maintained buffoons and 
clowns, the Hindu and Muslim nobility employed professional 
jesters and mountebanks on their staff of attendants.* 


1 Compare A.A., 11, 67, for details: 

2 Ibid., 68. 

3 Compare ihid. for details. Also D.R. ante. A comparatively 
modem account of the * Mango-Trick ’ and other marvellous peiformances 
occurs in the work ‘ Occult Science in India ’ by the French writer, 
Jacolliot, who witnessed them personally. 

^ Comp^ amusing illustrations of masks in I.K., V, 60, 132, 165. 
The Bahrupiyda still carry on these old traditions. 

* Compare for instance the observations in Z.M., 149. 

* Compare illustrations in P., 59. 
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Mannebs. 

The analysis of the manners of a people or an age is an 
extremely difficult task. Very few generalizations are so mis¬ 
leading as those which relate to national characteristics, for the 
obvious reason that they do not take account of social and 
individual variability. In Indian society, as we have so often 
pointed out, these variations from one class to another, and 
even from one individual to another, were very wide. However, 
in comparison with the modem complex of society and social 
manners, the age with which we deal was simpler and more 
uniform, more compact and homogeneous. Dharma —a Hindu 
term of very wide and comprehensive meaning and very difficult 
to render in English, purports to assign the respective duties of 
various classes and castes towards each other. Stripped of its 
spiritual character, the term is an attempt to fix the moral 
attitudes of a social group. Its existence similarly reflects a 
very developed form of group behaviour and moral attitudes. 

• It cannot be denied that people as a whole led a very prosaic 
life and did not succeed in developing more than a few physical 
and moral capacities and very limited forms of human rela¬ 
tionships. Thus the virtues and vices of the age as a whole 
were very few. But on the other hand these characteristics 
were well developed and deep-rooted. Custom and religion, 
which fostered these manners in many respects, were stronger 
forces than the intellectual and ethical convictions of the present 
age. On the whole, they led to social solidarity and well being. 
When it was realized that the forefathers had behaved in a 
particular manner in a certain situation, the direction for the living 
descendant was clear and the force of thLs sanction was absolute. 

I, Virtues ,—Let us begin first with an examination of the 
virtues of the age. We must make it clear at the start that 
except for a certain amount of freshness and vigour, the Muslims 
as a class were not substantially very different from their Hindu 
countrymen. The former, in some places, emphasized certain 
points in which they differed from the latter. But, as it would 
appear from the discussion, the underlying outlook of both 
communities was similar. 

To put it in two words, we may describe the strong points 
of Hindu character as Loyalty and Charity in their widest sense, 
Abu’l Fazl has given for our guidance a longer catalogue of 
Hindu virtues which may however be resolved into these two 
basic categories.' The list of conventional Muslim virtues of 
an early date recommends the cultivation of a number of pious 
virtues which, however, are not different from this estimate in 
any substantial degree.* As a rule the Muslims overemphasize 

1 CoiQpare A.A., If, 4-6 for an analysis of AbuU Fazl. 

2 Compare J.H., 490 for Muslim virtues. The writer expects every 
good Muslim to cultivate the following: devotion to God, kindness to 
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loyalty to the State, treating it as one of the cardinal virtues, 
but the reasons for this are obvious. In any case, tins emphasis 
does not change the character of the quality which is sought to 
be inculcated.^ Loyalty and charity may thus be taken as 
the characteristic national virtues of the Indians of our i)eriod. 
We shall take up the discussion of loyalty first, as it appears to 
have been the ethical religion of Hindustan throughout the ages. 
For the sake of convenience, we shall discuss it in three different 
aspects in relation to the objects for which it was brought into 
play, namely loyalty to a master or superior, loyalty to a friend 
or an equal, and loyalty to a form of conduct (or chivalry). The 
relations with a person of inferior status may better be dis¬ 
cussed under ‘ Charity 

A. Loyally to a Master or Superior .—One of the paths to 
spiritual salvation recommended by Hindu religious philosophy 
and ethics was that of Bhakti-mdrga or the Path of Devotion. 
We are not concerned here with the connection of this doctrine 
with the far-reaching religious revolution that took place during 
our time in Northern India. We only want to emphasize that 
this essentially spiritual term of an ancient date was employed 
to give to the political relations between the ruler and the rul^ a 
certain spiritual basis in Hindu society, when the status of an 
earthly and despotic ruler was raised to that of a spiritual 
Guru.* It was universally believed that the service of a master 
in every case required a complete and unqualified surrender of 
personality and will on the i)art of a person called upon to 
serve. The examination of the qualifications of the master and 
the principles for which he stood, were foreign to this essentially 
spiritual view of life.* 


fellow beings, loyalty to friends, respect for the wise and forbearance for 
fools, respect and service for superiors, affection and regard for inferiors, 
obedience to the Sult&n, and finally, opposition to aU forms of resistance 
towards the State. 

^ Compare tho observations of Amir l^usrau. In Qirdnu'’8-Sa*dain, 
79, he emphasizes the point that the slave (i.e. tho subject of the Sult&n) 
was committing a grievous sin if he ever thought of evil against the 
Sult&n. In another place he asks his son to be grateful to the Sult&n. 
For, says IQiusrau, let alone human beings, even a dog knows how to 
watch the property of his master; and it would be a perfect shame if 
hiunan beings degrcded- themselves lower than animals in this respect. 
Vide K.K., 678; also 123. 

2 Compare P.P., 120 for exposition and illustrations. 

3 Compare P. (hin), 236, how a person who dies in the service of a 
master goes straight to paradiro. Comp&re Yule, TI, 339 for an interesting 
example from the South. Marco Polo tells us that a B&j& of the Deccan 
had some nobles who were his sworn companions and had great immunities 
and privileges in his kingdom. If the Raja predeceased them, these 
nobles used to bum themselves with him alive. The nobles were quite 
satisfied with their conduct, for they considered it fair to ke^ their master 
•company in the next world as well as in this. Compare the numerous 
statements of Gor& emd B&dal, the two loyaj adherents of Ratan l^n in 
the story of Padum&vat. 
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The Muslim term for this sentiment of loyalty is Namak- 
haldll or the obligation of service and devotion in return 
for ‘ salt This view of life is more realistic than spiritual, 
as it emphasizes the mundane aspect of the relationship, 
namely the material gains in the bargain. The sentiment, 
however, which this relationship fostered, was essentially Indian 
and of a deeply spiritual character. The history of our period 
is rich in examples of supreme sacrifices in the service of a 
master.* It was on account of this deep appreciation of the 


1 Compare M.A., III on the virtues of ‘ Namak-haldli *. 

* Compare a few illustrations of this ‘ obligation of salt *. Baranl 
tells us that when one Malik Chajju and his associates rebelled against 
Jalal-ud-din l^aljl and wore captured, the monarch forgave and even 
honoured the robels for being ‘ true to the salt \ Since they had drawn 
swords in the cause of the fallen house of Balban they were pardoned. 
Vide B., 184. Compare Sultan *Ala-ud-d!n J^alj!*s treatment of his 
* tum-coat ’ supporters and his enemies, the faithful adherents of Jal&l- 
ud-din. When he was established on the throne, hf‘ punished his 
supporters, who had deserted their old masters, and spared the lives of 
his enemies. {Vide B., 250-1 for details.) In one instance, the Sultan 
went even further. According to the accoimt of Haji Dabir, ho gave 
a decent burial to the erstwhile rebel general Muhammad Shah who 
had remainod faithful to his Hindu master Hamlra Deva until the last 
breath of his life. The details of the story are well known. On his 
death, the Sultan buried him with honours, explaining that ‘loyalty is 
to be praised, even in an enemy’. {Vide Z.W., II, 810 for details.) 
Sultan Muhammad Tughluq in his Memoirs (B.M. MS., 3105) claims that 
his primary motive in turning against l^usrau lOmii the usurper was to 
avenge himself for the insults and humiliations to which the usurper 
had subjected the family of their common master, Sultan Mubarak Shah 
]^edjl. Similarly, Firuz Tughlnq considers it an act o^ piety to repair 
the mausoleum of Malik Kafur on the sole ground that the latter had l^n 
reputed to be ‘ true to the salt' of his master ^d was considered to have 
be^ loyal to the throne. (Compare F., 13.) Compare the praise of 
Baranl for a noble of Firuz Tughluq who had been uniformly faithful to 
the throne. Vide B., 584. 

Two stories are worth narrating in greater details to illustrate the 
point. It is related that Sher ]^an (afterwards Sher Shah) was once 
overtaken by the Mughal army at night with a few supporters. One 
of his officers named Saif ^&n offered to obstruct the progress 
of Hum&yun to allow the escape of Sher ^an. He assembled his 
brothers at day-break and began to explain to them the great virtue of 
self-sacriffce. ‘ llo not hesitate to give your life ’ said the warrior, ‘ for 
death is inevitable in any case and no mortal can escape from it. Your 
master who maintains you in time of peace and accords a number of 
immunities expects from you in return to serve him with your life when 
occasion demands it. If, therefore, you are true to the name of a soldier, 
do not hesitate; rather, hasten to acquire the glory of the two worlds by 
a prompt offering of your life ’. Before Saif ^an had concluded his 
exhortations, his brothers reminded him that men of action do not waste 
their breath on words. They proceeded to engage the enemy and 
perished to a man. {Vide T.S.S., 416.) 

The other story is about the devoted officers and adherents of Humayun. 
It is related that once Kamran took possession of the fortress of Kabul by 
surprise when Humayun €Uid his adherents were out of town. When they 
besieged the fortress on their return, Kamran, who held the families of the 
besiegers in his custody, threatened to take their lives. Qar&cha ]^fin, one 
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ancient Hindu tradition that the Mughal Emperor Humayun, 
even in the extremities of exile and poverty, trusted his life 
more readily in the hands of the forty Indian guards, who 
followed him in all his misfortunes, than in those of his blood 
relations.^ 

B. Loyalty to an equal or friend ,—^Loyalty to an equal, 
irrespective of considerations of rank and status or the obliga¬ 
tion of ‘ salt ’—or in other words the spirit of friendship and 
comradeship, is more charming for obvious reasons. This does 
not necessarily exclude friendly relations that may exist 
between persons of quite difEerent social status, even between 
a king and his subjects or between a commander and soldiers 
under his command.* Friendship and comradeship w’cre usually 
termed Ydn (companionship, comradeship) and implied a some¬ 
what romantic conception of the relationship. For instance. 
Friendship was considered to be undying and eternal. It was 
the complete and unqualified dedication of a person to his 
friend for life-long devotion and service. It appears that 
people used to choose their Mends or companions for their 
strong and manly qualities. Weak-minded, spineless associates, 
though sweet and amiable, had no charms from them, and no 
place in their emotional life. Friendship, under the peculiar 
conditions of the age, was a kind of social insurance against 
dangers and misfortunes. A proper Mend, as Amir IQiusrau 
describes him, is one who serves as a sword of fine steel in case 
of attack and as a coat-of-mail for defence.* Similarly, Guru 
Nanak warns everybody against choosing their friends from 
among the petty shop-keepers, the class that had acquired a 
reputation for selfishness and meanness. The Sikh teacher 
explains his meaning further by saying that the foundations of 
friendship in a case like this are weak.^ 

Innumerable examples of friendship may be cited both from 
Hindu and Muslim social history. We shall confine ourselves to 
relating two of them. Students of Mughal history are familiar 
with the name of Prince Kamran and his repeated rebellions 
against the Mughal Emperor Humayun, his own brother. Few' 
have appreciated that beneath his somewhat rough and brutal 


of the officers of Humayun, went near the battlements and shouted over 
to Kamran. * Let it bo known to you that we live only to serve our master 
and the death or ruin of our families is of no consequence to us. We will 
live and die in the service of Humayun, and if wo are ready to offer our 
own lives, kith and kin are of secondary importance.’ This did not 
stop Kamran from cruelty or the adherents of Humayun from unflinching 
devotion. Vide A.N., I, 264-5 for details. 

' Compare T.W., 64. 

2 Compare A.N., I, 186 for an instance in which the Mughal Emperor 
Humayun tedees oath of whole-hearted devotion with his soldiers on 
equal terms. 

3 Compare M.A., 107-8. 

^ Compare Macauliffe, I, 122. 
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exterior, the Prince carried a very loving heart and an extraor¬ 
dinary capacity for making and retedning friends. When K&mr&n 
was finally captured and blinded, he was exiled to Mecca by 
Humayun. It is related t hat when the blinded prince was starting 
for exile, the Emperor a sked Koka, a common friend, if he would 
accompany the exile in his miserable loneliness or rather choose 
to stay with him (the Emperor) amidst the usual comforts and 
share his favours. Without the slightest hesitation Kok& chose 
to follow the bl ind exile and explained to the Emperor that if 
ever friendship and personal devotion were put to test, this was 
the opportunity for serving an old friend. Accordingly, Koka went 
into a self-imposed exile.^ 

Another famous example of comradeship is the friendship 
between two.Mughal nobles, the famous Bairam Khan and Abu’l 
QS^sim. It is related that after the defeat of the Mughals at the 
hands of Sher Shah, the Mughal nobles were scattered and were 
seeking for the safety of their lives as best as they could. Bairam 
Kban, as a prominent organizer of the Mughal forces, and the 
confidant of Humayun, was sought for by the Afghans, who had 
made elaborate preparations to secure him. Bairam Khan and 
his friend Abu’l Qasim were both fiying to save their lives and 
were about to escape into the independent and distant territory 
of Gujarat when they chanced to fall into the hands of an 
Afghan envoy who was returning from there. The Afghan envoy 
suspected that one of the prisoners was Bairam Khan but 
was not sure which of them was Bairam Khan. With calm 
dignity and courage Bairam Khan told him that he was the 
person who was wanted. Before he had finished his con¬ 
versation and the envoy had made up his mind, Abu’l Qasim, 
who was the more prepossessing of the two, interrupted him and 
began to address the Afghan envoy. He told him that he 
(Bairam Khan) was one of his old and devoted slaves; and 
when he was offering himself for arrest and surrender, he was 
only doing what was expected of a devoted slave. But in 
fairness to him and to his slave, he thought it was no longer 
desirable to conceal his identity, for he was the real Bairam 
Khan. The envoy was easily persuaded to believe the frank 
statement of Abu’l Qasim. He released Bairam Khan and 
took the former to Sher Shah, where he shared the fate which 
was reserved for his companion. He was executed by Sher 
Shah in impotent rage at the disclosure of all the facts of the 
case.* 

C. Loyalty to a certain conduct (chivalry ).—Yet another, 
and in some respects nobler form of virtue, was the spirit of 
loyalty to a particular line of conduct or behaviour. ICradition 
was a most sacred and binding heritage in those days, to an 
extent that can hardly be overemphasized. In any case, it 


8 Compare A.N., I, 331. 


♦ Compare A.N., I, 302. 
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was almost the only creed sacred in the eyes of martial people, 
especially the clans of the Rajputs. It was a common and 
well-known rule of B&jput society to extend their protection 
and shelter to a refugee who sought to escape from the fury 
and revenge of the powerful Sultan of Delhi. It was equally 
clear that the chief who ventured to shelter an enemy of the 
Sultanate, was courting a war against himself and the almost 
certain ruin and extermination of his family. Martial tradition, 
however, scorned to calculate the consequences of a course of 
action which honour bade them follow. We shall take a few 
examples to illustrate this sentiment of chivalry and honour. 
The history of Rajput warriors is naturally our main source 
for illustrations. 

It is reported that when Qutlugh Khan revolted against 
Sultan Nasir-ud-din and was routed, he was looking for 
some place of shelter. He sought refuge with Rana Ran Pal 
of Santur the ruler of a very small principality. The valiant 
Hindu chief readily fell in with the proposal. By doing this, 
as the Muslim chronicler explains, he was carrying on the 
old tradition of his house—^the protection of ‘ those who sought 
shelter with them The case of Hamlra Deva of Ranthambhor 
is famous in the annals of Rajasthan. It is related that when 
the Mongols unsuccessfully rebelled against the generals of 
‘Ala-ud-din Kbaljl in Gujarat, the rebel chief Muhammad Shah 
solicited the protection of Hamlra Deva and siurendered his 
person to him. The proud Rajput told the Mongol chief that 
now that he had committed himself to him, not even Yama, the 
god of death, could harm him, much less the Muslim Sultan. 
This provoked the rage of ‘Ala-ud-din IQialji who exterminated 
the dynasty of Hamira Deva and devastated his territory. The 
details of the rest of the story are familiar to the students of 
history, and no true Rajput but is proud of the rash but noble 
action of the famous hero.* 

Another story illustrates this sentiment still more clearly. 
We all know of the attack of Sher Shah against Marwar. One of 
the Rajput chiefs who brought his band of warriors to support 
Maldeva against the Afghan invader was Kanhaj^a. The Afghan 
monarch employed the common trick of Muslim invaders and suc¬ 
ceeded in arousing suspicion between two brave Rajput allies 
whose combined strength would have overcome any j^ghan or 
foreign aggression. Kanhayya discovered too late that the Afghan 
had succeeded in his craftiness. When he failed to assure his ally 
of his devotion and co-operation, he did what was expected of a 
Rajput to vindicate his position. He fought against the enemy 
with his band of warriors, and as was obvious, perished against 


^ (Compare Raverty, 839. 

2 Compare the accounts of the chronicles, especially of Haji Dablr; 
also P.P., 10. 
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superior numbers. This exhibition of Rajput valour was, how¬ 
ever, sufficient to scare the victorious Afghans into a precipitate 
withdrawal from Rajputana.^ 

D. Charity .—^The relations between a person of superior 
social status and one of a comparatively inferior position can 
better be explained by applying the general term of charity. 
When for instance, a monarch made a gift to a noble, or the 
latter in his turn made a smaller gift to the needy and poor, 
the attitude was essentially the same, though very difEerent 
terms were applied in the two cases. In the former case, it was 
considered to be the noble virtue of generosity while in the 
latter case it was a simple act of charity (J^airdt). Our period, 
as we pointed out earlier, is very conspicuous for its lavish gifts 
and a general and wide display of generosity. In fact, ordinary 
frugality was identified with meanness of heart. By examining 
the ethical attitudes of the people, one easily gathers the im¬ 
pression that prodigality and extravagance, instead df being 
considered social evUs, were encouraged as the highest acts of 
piety which were sure to be rewarded in both worlds.® Frugality 
on the other hand, was a grievous sin and a social wrong. A 
religious belief soon began to prevail among the people, that 
every gift of charity in this world is rewarded ten times its 
value in the next.® We have already referred to the general 
denunciation and the social stigma that attached to the petty 
shop-keeper mentality, not unlike the unsavoury reputation of 
Jewish meanness in mediaeval Europe. 

The reasons for these ethical and moral developments are not 
very far to seek. They are to be found in the economic basis of the 
social classes. There was a superfluity of wealth among the upper 
classes and a chronic poverty and need among the lower.* We 
have illustrated the case in greater detail elsewhere. Here we have 
only to add that this relative economic position of the various 
classes was a social menace. The extreme poverty of the vast 
masses created a psychology of fear and nervousness among the 
rich. Generosity thus came to their aid as an insurance policy.® 
There was no organized protection for private property or security 
through legal machinery as in modem States. There was 
no sense of the sacredness of private property. Wealth and 


1 Compare T.F., I, 427. 

2 Compare T., 176. Compare an early formulation of the ideals of a 
monarch in two sentences. He despoils in war and distributes the spoils 
as gifts in peace; his army is constantly over-running the land of an 
enemy and crowds are ever looking up to him for favours. Vide T.F.M., 61. 

* Compare P. (hin), 300. Compare some amusing examples given by 
Vidyapati ThAkur in P.P., 23. 

* Compare for instance the observations of Amli Khusrau, 
K.K., 371. 

^ Compare the common Hindu belief that a certoin percentage of 
the principal sum insures the remainder against loss and destruction, if 
invested in charitable gifts. Vide P. (hin), 177, 323. 
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fortune smiled on any fortunate adventurer who gathered the 
necessary force to be master of a situation. In such circum¬ 
stances, as Amir Kbusrau explains, it is much better to give 
away your wealth in generous gifts, than find yourself for¬ 
cibly robbed of it. Generosity was the only alternative to 
expropriation or the destruction of property in some other form> 

Cases of individual charity are numerous and very interest¬ 
ing. It is reported that a famous Afghan nobleman named 
IQiavas l£ban used to go out at daybreak every morning with a 
few retainers and large quantities of sweets and rice. He used to 
awaken every beggar on the road and after giving him some 
rice and sweets and a coin of silver, he went on to seek another.* 
Similarly Asad lUian, another Afghan nobleman, used not only 
to give a similar gift of sweets and rice, but also a variety of 
pickles, relishes and betel-leaves and instead of a silver coin, 
made a gift of gold.* We have already referred to the instance 
of the Kotwal of Balban who used to provide a thousand dowries 
for poor maidens every year. Similarly he is reported never to 
have slept on the same bedstead and mattress twice or worn 
the same dress again, all being given away in charity.* 

More important, however, were the organized establishments 
for charity. The Hindu gift to the poor or ascetics {dan) is a 
familiar sight even to-day. A fixed ration of flour, butter, 
rice and other ingredients of a meal were supplied to every¬ 
body who begged for them.* Hospitality was an outstanding 
virtue of Indian and particularly of Muslim aristocracy. We 
have already made a few references in another connection to the 

1 Comparo the observations of I^usrau in M.A., 112, 122-3. ‘Aflf 
explains in one place the surest way of acquiring greatness. He tells 
us that there was nothing marv^ellous about the great Faridun. He was 
neither bom as an angel, nor made of amber or camphor in place of 
ordinary human flesh ; he was simply lavish in his gifts. So, if thou 
takest to generous gifts, thou too shalt become the Faridun of thy age. 
{Vide A., 298.) In one place, Khusrau borrows a metaphor to illustrate 
the point. If somebody is anxious to shine like a luminary on earth, 
let him cultivate the virtue of giving away his wealth, as the luminaries 
do their light. Vide A.S., 41. 

* Compare the account of TariWi-i-Daudi, 100-102. 

8 Ibid., 48. 

* B., 117. 

6 Compare for ddn P. (hin), 177, 323. Comparo a few illustrations to 
form an idea of Muslim establishments. In the Khanqah of Sidi Maula 
in Delhi, 2,000 maunds of fine flour, 500 maunds of ordinary flour, 300 
maunds of unrefined, €uid 20 maunds of fine sugar were consumed every 
day. (Vide B., 208-9); also T.F., I, 161. The above-mentioned Afghan 
noble IQivas ]^an mainttuned an establishment for the poor which 
contained 2,500 separate apartments for their housing. For every person, 
irrespective of considerations of age or need, two seers of com was fixed 
as the daily allowance. Besides this permanent establishment, he had 
other tents pitched to house the poor and widows wherever he moved 
about in the country. Here also rations, clothes, and bedding were 
supplied. We have already spoken of the charity establishments some¬ 
times attached to the mausoleums of the Sultans. 
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expenditure of the nobility on lavish gifts and entertainments. 
In some cases, the numl^r of private guests was absolutely 
phenomenal.^ 

Mention may be made in this connection of the State 
department for the entertainment and care of official guests. 
Ibn Batuta has described in detail the arrangements iar State 
guests in the kingdom of Delhi; we may quite believe that 
similar arrangements existed in provincial kingdoms and in the 
Deccan.* When the State guest arrived at the frontier of the 
kingdom, he was received by a distinguished official. A regular 
staff of cooks and domestics then attended him during his 
journey to Delhi and catered for his needs on the way. We 
shall not go into the details of arrangements, but they were on a 
very lavish scale. At every halting place, the visitor was 
provided with the choicest food, fruits, dessert and drinks. Not 
even the smallest detail of entertainment was neglected. When 
he arrived at the capital, he was presented with a handsome 
purse. A list of his servants and retainers was taken from 
him ; all of them were classified according to their position and 
social status, and they also were rewarded handsomely. A daily 
allowance of flour, mutton, sugar, butter, betel-leaves and other 
requisites was fixed for him and his establishment on a very 
liberal scale.* 

II, Vices ,—^Their vices like their virtues were few and 
deep-rooted. They may be almost summed up in two words— 
wine and woman. In other words, excessive indulgence in 
physical pleasures of a great variety stands out very prominently 
as the besetting sin of the age. Young and old, Hindu and 
Muslim, rich and poor freely indulged in these vices, indifferent 
to consequences and religious prohibitions’, as far as their means 
and health permitted them.* Needless to say, the vast masses 
'of peasants and workmen were forced to lead a clean and sober 
life. 

A, Drinking ,—Drinking is forbidden by the Qur’an very 
strongly but was recommended by the Persian tradition in 
equally unequivocal terms.* In the latter cases, the recom¬ 
mendation to drink was more agreeable since it persuaded people 
in a most reasonable manner. ‘ Wine is the best restorative for 
health ’, so runs a precept ‘ if taken in moderate quantity. 
An immoderate measure of drink will do you harm, as much 


1 Compare T.D., 100-102 for Khvas l^an entertaining 40,000 
horsemen to meals without notice. Dn another occasion 400 maunds 
of sugar alone were consumed in a feast. 

2 Compart' the cwicount of *Abdur Razz&q in Major for Vijaycmagar. 
s Ibn Batuta was offered a purse of 2,000 Tankar on arrival at 

Delhi. His servants and retainers were rewar^d from COO to 65 Tankas 
each; so that 4,000 Temkas were distributed among the forty adherents 
^f the Moorish traveller. Compare K.R., IT, 73-4 for details. 

^ Compare I.K., V, 88 for an illustration ; also D.R., 309. 

^ Holy Qur'An, 6, 00. 
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as any other beneficial drug, even elixir’.^ Outside India, 
where the religious infiuence of Islam was greater, Muslims 
usually resorted to the common practice of explaining away the 
provisions ® of the Holy Book. In Hindustan, where the general 
outlook on life was frankly secular, hardly any apologies were 
ever offered to justify the habit of drinking. On the other hand, 
people were quite enthusiastic in defending it, and even took an 
unholy pride in over-riding the provisions of Islam. In fact, a 
Hindu religious reformer found no better term to describe the 
kingdom of Bengal than ‘ the land of the wine-bibbing Muslim 
king 

It is difficult to mention any social group in Muslim society 
which did not drink. Women were known to drink and lead an 
otherwise free life ; tutors of children indulged in drinking; 
the religious classes, though with many exceptions, did resort to 
drinking in secret; and the soldiers and military men were 
addicted to it openly and almost with a passion.* Forms and 


1 Compare J.H., 28 for the Persian tradition. 

2 Compare some instances from the contemporary world of Islam. 
Marco Polo tells us that the subtle Persians had a way of their own in 
dealing with the question. They boiled the wine until it changed its 
flavour and became sweet in taste, but retained its intoxication. Now, 
according to them, it was no longer a forbidden drink within the definition 
of the Muslim law; * the name being changed with the change of flavour \ 
Vide Yule, I, 84. The Hanahte liberalism opened a way for many abuses. 
For instance Sultan tJzbeg, according to Ibn Batuta, used to drink naJtnz 
(fermented date juice), which was lawful, in sufficient quantities to make 
him drunk. His daughters, sisters, nobles, other laffies and the chief 
queen, all .successively offered a drink to his health, in which, of course, 
he had to join every time. The piety of the Sultan was, however, not 
open to question, since he never failed to attend the prayers on Fridays 
(vide K.R., II, 208-9). Muslims of Hormuz resorted to similar devices. 
Vide Barbosa, I, 96. 

3 ^?ircar, 192. Wo have referred to the observation of Hasan Nizami 
earlier (vide T.M., II, 64) that drinking is permitted to everybody except 
fools who are obsessed with shari^at. Compare also ]^u8rau’s explana¬ 
tion (Q.S., 131) that the use of salt (i.e. spiced relishes) makes wine lawful,, 
being a pun on the word * salt ’. Compare B., 62 for an interesting 
instance of a bribe of spirits to administrative officials. 

^ Compare for drinking among women : M.A., 194; also concealed 
drinking among Muslim women in the South in modem times. Crooke, 
Herklot’s Islam, 47. Compare A., 605 for an illustration of a tutor 
where drinking leads to murder. Compare also an interesting discussion 
in F.F., 14J which reveals that in some cases people divorced their wives 
while in a state of drunkenness and wanted to revoke afterwards in a 
state of sobriety. This led to complications, since in certain cases a 
divorce becomes irrevocable and absolute under Hanafito law. Interest¬ 
ing examples are on record about drinking among members of the reli- 
giouB clasps. Compare Raverty, 754 for a perfect teetotaler, which being 
exceptional, was worthy of mention. Compare the bitter exposition of 
Amir ]^usrau, who denounces the ‘Ulama for pouring liquor ‘ in the 
same bosom in which the Qur*&n is treasured *. (V ide M.A., 58.) Compare 
the case of a Muazzin (a reciter of the call to prayer) appearing in the 
mosque smelling of liquor. (I.K., IV, 175.) Compare M.A., 85 for the 
secret drinking of a recluse in the company of the Sultan and his state 
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ceremonies of drinking parties were slowly developed. The 
ceremony of proposing the health of a chief was especially 
elaborated. Healths were drunk ceremonially in company. 
The friends and visitors all sat in a row with their wine cups 
before them. They began by pouring a few drops of wine on 
the floor ‘ as the share of the earth ’. Then all of them raised 
their cups ; the leader of the party pronounced the prayer for 
health ; the party looked towards the host or the guest of honour 
whose health was proposed and all of them solemnly drank 
from their cups or drinking vessels.' Victory over the enemy 
was a popular occasion for organizing a drinking party.* 
Festivals and public functions, as we have pointed out, were 
other occasions for mass drinking. A melancholy person some¬ 
times drowned his sorrows ‘ in the flowing bowl As a rule, 
wine was taken in company with friends. Spiced victuals 
were also taken for relish with drinks. Common people con¬ 
sumed cheap beers and spirits which were easily available.* 

The State looked upon the evil of drinking with indifference. 
Ill one case, as we have pointed out before, wine and drinks 
were even supplied free in a public function organized by the 
State. ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji was the only monarch who tried to 
suppress drinking for a time. Ho had no objection to drinking 
as such, but was persuaded to suppress the evil for administra¬ 
tive reasons. For a while he instituted very vigorous espionage 
and cruel punishments to stop the sale and manufacture of 
drinks. In reply to these prohibitive measures people resorted 
to the familiar devices of ‘ bootlegging They began to smuggle 
spirits concealed in water-skins, under loads of hay and fire¬ 
wood and through a thousand other means. Finally, the Sultan 
was compelled to modify his measures. A new regulation was 
therefore introduced which did not prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of drinks but only made its public distribution and 
the organization of big drinking parties illegal. The law did 
not interfere with a citizen who manufactured his own drinks 
and consumed it in private.® We know his gay successor too 
well to believe that Mubarak 8hah maintained these modifled 
restrictions in operation. 


of intoxication. Compare T.S.S., 33 for tho story of a famous Afghan 
noble named Miyan B&yazfd who was killed in a battle against the Mughals 
in a state of perfect stupefaction ; also A.N., 1, 131, how a few Mughals 
under the exhilarating influence of drink, scattered an enormous host of 
Gujarfttls. Compare Temple, 226 ; P. (hin), 146 ; Shah, 163 for drinking 
among Hindus who sometimes lost * the poor wits ’ they had into the 
bargain. 

' Compare Q.S., 133. 

2 Compare i6id., 51-2 for a description of a drinking party after a 
victory. 

s Compare i&td., 34, 163 for an illustration. 

4 Compare the observations of Kliusrau. A.S., 22 and M.A., 78. 

^ For details see B., 284-6. 
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The Mughal Emperor Akbar wanted to go very far in 
regulating the use of drinks. He personally believed that 
moderate drinking was positively good, provided a person 
consulted a physician and took due care of his health ; further, 
that such drinl^ng did not lead to the commission of a public 
nuisance. The Emperor therefore ordered public bars to be 
opened unde' official supervision. There was a fixed rate of 
charges and a register of the particulars of sale to satisfy the State 
that proper regard was being paid to the health of the people 
and their public behaviour. Other bars were opened for common 
drunkards where probably fewer restrictions were enforced. 
This was the measure of a statesman and administrator, and as 
such, was naturally misunderstood by narrow-minded theo¬ 
logians.^ 

Mention may be made in this connection of drugging, which, 
however, prevailed on a smaller scale. Opium was taken by 
many people. Some took it as a stimulant,* others for pleasure. 
In some cases opium was resorted to remove a dangerous 
person.* The opium-eating of the Emperor Humayun is very 
well known. The Rajputs have acquired a well-deserved fame 
for opium-eating. They are still notorious for this weakness. 
Opium-eating is still prevalent among common people, though 
the recent restrictions of the League of Nations will go a long 
way to restrict its production and consumption.* The favourite 
drug of the Hindu religious orders was bhang (or leaves of hemp) 
and numerous references are made to it in religious literature. 
It will be interesting to know in this connection that the Sikh 
tradition credits the Mughal Emperor Babur with offering 
bhang to their Guru, Nanak, as the pious gift of one darwish 
to another.* The smoking of tobacco was introduced after the 
period under review and so does not concern us directly. Poison 
was taken in exceptional cases to counteract the effect of poison. 
This habit was naturally limited to the princes who were always 
exposed to the danger of being poisoned. The Hindu folk¬ 
lore is familiar with the ' poison maid ’. Mahmud Shah and 


1 Compare the account of Buda*uni. M.T., II, 301-2. The fanatical 
historian, not knowing what a drink was like, even suspects that spirits 
were also composed of the essence of pork, although * AllSh knoweth 
better *. 

2 Compare the cbccoimt of Purush-Parikaha, 123. 

^ Ibid, for the suicide of miserable women through opium. Amir 
Khusrau ascribes the death of Malik Kafur to opiiun. Vide D.R., 265-6. 

* Compare I.G.I., VIII, 308-9 for the use of opium. Compare 
Crooke*s, Herldot’s, etc., 325 for the consumption of opium among Indian 
Muslims in modem times. Compare numerous references to Rajput 
opium-eating in Tod (for inatcuice, H, 749). According to Watt’s Dic¬ 
tionary, the Arabs were chiefly concerned in disseminating in the East 
the knowle^e of the p^py plant. 

^ Compare Macauliue, I, 120, 125. Compare I.G.I., XX, 293 for an 
instance of modem use. 
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Muzaffar Shfth of Gujarat are both well-known instances of 
extreme poisoning.^ 

2. Prostitution .—In some ways, prostitution was known 
in India from ancient times. We are now becoming familiar 
with the institution of Deva-dd^ in the Deccan. During 
our period, this tradition of offering girls to the sacred temples 
was quite strong. Ancient Hindu literature is familiar with 
public prostitutes who seem to be very popular and respectable 
in many cases. Treatises on sexual science, especially the 
karm-sutra which is supposed to be the best exposition on the 
science of erotics, wore written long before the Muslims arrived 
on the scene.® We have already described the harams of the 
Sultan and the nobility and the vast numbers of inmates that 
were sometimes found there. 

The Muslim attitude towards sex in general would be 
better illustrated by a characteristic anecdote which comes 
from the reign of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din IQialji. It is related 
by the Tdn^’i-Firishta that a courtier once complained to 
the Khaljl monarch that although he had organized the sale of 
all popular and important articles of consumption at a uniform 
and satisfactory rate, he had utterly neglected regulating the 
use of the most popular commodity in the market. The Sultan 
was somewhat surprised to realize that the courtesans and public 
women ‘ whose houses had become the most favourite haunts 
of all soldiers and the ruin of so many youths' had been entirely 
left out. With a smile of approval, the monarch fixed the tariff 
of wages for public women and circulated an order among 
them whereby they were severely prohibited from raising their 
charges above the scheduled rates.® The works of poetry and 
mysticism are quite often full of terms of physical and carnal 
love which reflect the general sexual reactions of the contem¬ 
porary society. Hardly any evidence is required in such case to 
prove the fact of prostitution or its prevalance on a wide scale.* 
Under Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din T£halji, the number of prostitutes in 
Delhi appears to have given cause for official anxiety; so that 
some of the public prostitutes were conferred in marriage, 
relieving the profession of too much congestion.® 

1 Compare P.P., 82 for reference in folk-lore. Compare Barbosa, I, 
122 for the details of poison-oatin^^ by Muzaffar Shah. 

2 Compare J.D.L., 1921, 116-7 where it is assorted that Kdma-autra 
was composed as early as the third century A.D. in western India. 

2 Compare T.F., I, 199. 

^ Compare Amir Khusrau's description of a lustful wench in I.K., 
88-9 j compare P.P., 146, how harlots were ‘ the highest treasures of passion 
in the eyes of cunning husbands Compare Malik Muhammad J&isl*s 
description of the mart of public women of Sirahala who sat in the balconies 
‘ to bewitch the people by their various accomplishments Vide P., 57. 
For the South, compare the account of Nicolo Conti who finds every 
street of a town full of courtesans who enticed men * with perfumes and 
soft annointments emd tender €bge Vide Frampton, 137-8. 

6 Compare the observation of Amir Khusran in K.F., 9. 
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The attitude of the State towards public prostitution was 
never influenced by moral or religious considerations. No 
attempt was ever made to abolish or jnrohibit prostitution on 
ethical grounds. On the other hand, as we have just described, 
the administration helped in regulating the profession, which 
was also a source of revenue. The public prostitutes were further 
closely associated with music and dancing which occupied a 
very important place in the scheme of social pleasures. The 
Mughal Emperor Akbar wanted to go a step further in this case, 
as in the case of drinking. Outside the city of Delhi he con¬ 
structed a separate quarter for the residence of public women, 
calling it by the humorous name of Shaitdn'pura (The Devil’s 
Quarter). All the public women were ordered to reside there. 
Special State officials were appointed to supervise the affairs of 
this quarter. A system of registration was instituted whereby 
persons who passed a night with a public woman were made to 
enter necessary particulars. A special permit had to be obtained 
from the Emperor if a government official or a public servant 
wanted to deflower a virgin. All breaches of the provisions 
were dealt with severely.^ 

Our treatment of this subject would not be complete without 
referring to unhealthy sexual practices and perversions for 
which ample evidence exists. The love of a male sweetheart 
which figures so prominently in contemporary Persian poetry 
and literature, does show an unhealthy sex-complex, even though 
it may imply nothing more. Due probably to the prevalence 
of slavery and Purdah, and to the segregation of a part of the 
population in military camps away from the operation of normal 
family influences, the handsome appearance of a youth had 
become an object of undue admiration, if not of carnal desire.^ 
Outside India, the Persians, the Turks, and the Moors in general 
were familiar with the ‘ abominable sinne ’ of sodomy.* The 
same influence was strongly felt in Hindustan, only Hindu 
society was comparatively free from this evil.* The public 
morals were degraded to an extraordinary degree, in this 
respect. The relations of Mu‘izz-ud-din Kaiqubad with his 
male ‘ sweethearts ’, of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din l^halji with Malik 
Kafur and of his son and successor Mubarak Shah with IQiusrau 
JQian are too well known to need any amplification. Curiously 
enough, these open perversities do not call for any comment 
from historians or religious saints on moral or religious grounds, 
although the same persons were not slow' to cast slurs on Baziyya 
Sultana for no greater crime than that of throwing the veil 


1 Compare M.T., II, 301-2. 

8 M.D., I, 232 for the interesting story of the Jam Sanjar who was 
oftered free service by many persons because of his handsome appearance. 
8 Compare the observations of Barbosa, I, 91, 96. 

* Compare Frampton, 138; Major, 23. 
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and of raising a talented Abyssinian to the office formerly reserved 
for Turks. In fact, a book on royal manners dejGmitely recom¬ 
mends sodomy to a nobleman.^ We have even one reference 
to unnatural sexual relations with women, but it is not borne 
out by other evidence. The existence of the evil is by no means 
improbable.* Some passages of Amir Kbusrau in particular 
reflect the extremely low manners prevalent in this particular 
respect.* 

To complete the catalogue of prominent social vices, mention 
may be made of gambling. We have already referred to gambling 
in our treatment of amusements and festivals. We have further 
pointed out that gambling is an old and respected tradition of 
the ancient Kshatriyas and that gambling is still resorted to on 
certain festivals with some sort of religious sanction as it was 
during the period under review. It only remains for us to add 
that the vice of gambling was by no means limited' to Hindus 
or to the Mughal Sultans. Amir Khusrau describes a Muslim 
gambler as a familiar figure in society.^ 

Other Manners. 

A. Public appearance and behaviour .—We have already 
said something about the Sultan and the distinctions and honours 
of the nobility. The rest of the people were guided by the 
behaviour and manners of the higher classes. The adage, that 
gravity and appearance maketh a man, was widely popular. It 
was commonly believed that the inaccessibility of a monarch was 
his most useful asset. People honoured him because they could 
view him only from a respectable distance.* We have already 
said that when noblemen went out they were conveyed in rich 
palanquins and were usually preceded by chargers with costly 
trappings and were surrounded by a crowd of retainers, composed 
of horsemen, footmen, horn-blowers, torch-bearers, musicians, 
and servants. In special cases, the nobles had the further 
right of having drums beaten in their procession when they 
were moving about outside the capital city.® 

These ideas of public behaviour reacted on personal manners. 
Dignity and pride were the outstanding features of the contem- 


1 Compare Qubus-Naina (B.M., MS. 47-48); this particular passage 
has been deleted from the Bombay edition. B., 391. 

* Compare T., 276. 

8 Compare I.K., V, 100-113. 

* Compare 313 ; M.A., 161, where Khuarau gives a pen-picture 

of a Muslim gambler. His wife and children go about famished and ill 
olad'y and, according to the poet, he would not even scruple to sell his 
daughter. He wonders why he was tolerated by Muslim society. Compare 
Maoauliffe, 1, 100, for a reference to gambling. 

8 Compare M.A., 106. 

« Compare the description of a gentleman in public, in Raverty, 660; 
Major, 14; the privilege of drum-beating. A., 443. 
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porary nobUity. Duels, as we have mentioned, were fought, and 
challenges were freely given and accepted. Not a few wars were 
carried on in pursuance of these notions of personal honour. It is 
related that when the Baja of Warangal handed over all his hoards 
and treasures to JOiusrau Khan, the General of Sultan Mubarak 
Shah Khaljl, the latter still suspected that the fprmer had not 
carried out his agreement faithfully. When these accusations 
were conveyed to the Baja, he realized his utter helplessness 
against the General of the Sultan, but this did not stop him 
from sending a dignified refusal to give any more explanations. 
The Baja proudly told him that he had too good an opinion of 
himself to care for the threats and favours of the Khan.^ It is 
unnecessary to recount similar instances from Bajput or even 
from Muslim history. Anur Khusrau correctly interpreted the 
aristocratic feeling when he said that the ' silent heights of a 
mountain peak safeguard its dignity and grandeur 

This, however, did not prevent people from being extremely 
courteous and amiable. We have already referred to the courtesy 
which was usually shown to the fair sex. Similarly, when a 
visitor called on a nobleman, the latter greeted him by rising 
from his seat and advancing a few steps to receive the visitor. 
On conducting him to the drawing-room he first insisted that 
the visitor should occupy a seat, which was probably more 
comfortable and elevated than his own, and in any case, com¬ 
pelled the visitor to sit beside him. Some fresh fruits of the 
season were immediately put before him for refreshment. If 
the visitor came with an offering (bhaint) the host returned the 
compliment with a gift of greater value on their jmrting. In 
fact, this custom became universal and was known as ‘ the 
j^arting gift ’ {dastun-i-raftan),^ We have already spoken of 
the royal custom in this respect. 

If a nobleman paid a ceremonial visit to another nobleman, 
he usually went on a fine charger. His host came some distance 
to receive him. On approaching each other, they alighted from 
their horses, and after removing their parasols or other distin¬ 
guishing encumbrances, they advanced towards each other. The 
situation ended in their meeting half way in a warm and hearty 
embrace. Then they rode back together to the house of the 
host, where the guest was surroimded with every comfort and 
invited to partake of the choicest food.* 

B, Conversation .—In a formal gathering, one was not suppos¬ 
ed to begin a conversation with soiiieonc else unless spoken to. 


1 Compare the account of Amir l^iisrau in KtiUiydt, 606; i^o 
J.H., 86, for clckssical examples of Hindu honesty. 

* M.A., U3. 

^ Compare the account of Ibn Batuta in K.R., 11, 8; also I.K., II, 
265-6, Raverty, 722-3. The custom of Bhaint is still prevalent in the 
United Provinces, especially among the village-folk. 

* Compare A., 237, for an illustration. 
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Even when the difficulty had been overcome, the conversation 
did not progress beyond certain well-defined limits. It was brief 
and pleasant. The speaker refrained from making any references 
to his own achievements or generosity. The conversation was 
carried on in a soft and sweet tone. Scrupulous care was taken 
to avoid offensive remarks, for as their popular saying warned 
them *an indiscreet word often leads to very awkward com¬ 
plications No indelicate language was used in any circum¬ 
stances. Vulgar jokes or rude remarks were not replied to 
and loud laughter was avoided. In a word, short and refreshing 
were the watchwords of conversation.' 

The question of oaths is somewhat difficult to answer. The 
orthodox, as a rule, did not permit swearing, under any condition 
whatever.* But if the solemnity of an occasion demanded, 
careful selection was made from among holy objects for taking 
oaths.* The soldier had a weakness for swearing. A refined 
military general confined himself to the use of ‘ Haqqd ’ (‘ by 
God ’).* The sanctity of a word in certain cases was permitted 
to be vouched for by such oaths as those of Allah, the Prophet, 
the Shari'at, the Imam, the Qur’an, the ‘ sword ’, and the 
‘salt’.* The profuse oaths of common people and their way of 
swearing do not bear repetition. The Hindus usually took an 
oath by the Ganges to add force and authority to their state¬ 
ment.® Among Rajputs the throne of the ruler and Satis were 
sacred. 

Mention may be made in this connection of the custom of 
avowing a friendship or an alliance on solemn occasions. Among 
the Rajput the offer and acceptance of betel-leaf {bird) served to 
bind those who accepted it. Another manner of avowing an 
alliance was by tying the waistbands or the comers of each other’s 
garments together and thus advancing in the face of the enemy. 
This original Hindu custom later spread among the Muslims 
also.^ 


1 Compare for rules of conversation M.A., 113-117, 66, 68 ; K.K., 
II, 104. 

* Compare the view of Tvhfa-i-Nasd'ih, 16ft. 

3 Compare an amusing insttmeo in K.K., 463. A Sayyid 'waa 
offended at some remarks of Amir ]^iiBrau. In his apology, the poet 
called on the most sacred objects to vouch for his innocence, namely, 
God, the Prophets of God, Muhammad, his ten associates emd his des¬ 
cendants, the Tmgms and the saints of Islam, finally (and this was very 
delicate and more sacred) the prayer-carpet of his Fir or spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor. 

^ Compare the instance of Martyr Prince, B., 67. 

' ^ Compeure D.R., 250, for an account of the pledges 'Ala-ud-din 
KbalJI extracted from Malik Kafur on his death-bed. 

® Compare a reference in Tarl^i-i-Muzaifar Shldil, 26. 

7 Compare the account of Miyan K&la Pahar, an Afghan noble in 
W.M., 37ft; also E.D., I, 313. Tod refers to a moving illustration from 
later Mughal history, when B&ja Abhai Singh of MarwSr accepts the 
bird. Vol. II, 1040. 
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G, Hindu Manners ,—^The Hindu manners,* as a whole, 
were sweet and informal and not quite so sophisticated and 
demonstrative as those of the Muslims. On arrival, a guest 
in a Hindu house was welcomed with special forms. In 
ordinary cases betel-leaf and flowers were offered to the 
visitor.^ In the case of a distinguished visitor a platform was 
raised, flowers were strewn over it, and sandabwood paste 
was held in readiness to rub on the forehead. Artl was also 
performed by the waving of a few wick lamps before him 
to remove the possible effects of the Evil Eye.® If the visitor 
was the Guru or the spiritual preceptor of the family, he 
was marked out for the highest honours. On arrival, his 
feet were washed, in perfumed water if the host could afford the 
expense. Sandal-wood paste was then rubbed all over his 
body; a garland of flowers was put round his neck and a tuft 
of Tulsi flowers on his head. After these preliminaries, the host 
showed his personal devotion by prostrating himself at the feet 
of his Guru and by making obeisance to him with folded palms. 
The wife of the devotee personally cooked the food for the Guru.* 
This Guru tradition has left its impress on present Hindu 
manners. 

1. Hindu Women ,—The woman was treated with special 
resj)ect in a Hindu home. If she was a mother, she was marked 
out for special devotion, as we have already mentioned. For 
instance, before setting out on an errand, the Hindu would not 
forget to bow at the feet of his mother and ask for her blessing.* 
It is difficult for a Hindu to remember his mother without being 
deeply moved by it. The relations between the husband and 
the wife wore somewhat formal though sweet and delicate. On 
occasions of deep emotion the wife rubbed her forehead or her 
eyes against the feet of her husband to show her feelings of 


1 Compare for illustration P. (hin), 262; P.B., LXIX; Sudamacharita, 

10 . 

2 P.B., CCC. 

2 Compare Sircar, 54, 167; Sudamacharita, 14. Compare in this 
connection some remarks of S. Saldatvala (sometimes M.P. for Battmea) 
in a letter which he addressed to M. K, Gandhi, the Indian political 
loader. This letter was widely published by Indian papers ewly in March* 
1927. After reviewiiig the ordinary behaviour of Indum crowds who used 
to pass by Gandhi with folded hands €uid downcast eyes, he proceeds to 
comment on what he witnessed himself in Yeotmal. ‘However, 1 
strongly object to your permitting xny countrymen and countrywomen 
to touch your feet and put their Angers in their eyes. Such touchability 
appears to be more damnable than untouchability, and I would sooner 
wish that two persons did not touch each other than that one human 
being should be touched by another in the way in which you were touched. 
The depressed classes were subject to a sort of disabiUty, but this new 
phase of a man of the depressed class worshipping the feet of his 
deliverer is a more real individual depression and degradation of life, 
and however much you misunderstand me, I must call upon you to stop 
this nonsense ’.—* Is IhcUa different ? ’ London, 1927 (a pamphlet). 

^ Compare Sircar, 9, for an illustration. 
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devotion. The husband replied by an equally tender kiss on 
her forehead. Beyond these limits they ^d not usually go in 
public. If she was a young bride, the vpife slightly covered her 
face before her husband in public with the hem of her shroud 
or sdri, out of modesty.^ The relations between other men and 
women were formal, though gallantries of a most delicate nature 
were not wanting between the two sexes.® 

Among other Hindu manners reference may be made to a 
general spirit of humanity and kindness. Apart from rations of 
food that were distributed to the poor, cold and refreshing water 
'was also given to passing travellers and thirsty wayfarers in the 
hot season.® 

2. Ahimsa (or Non-violence ),—Reference may be made in 
this connection to the practice of extreme ‘ non-violence ’ among 
a section of Hindus in Gujarat. The Hindus all over the 
land were extremely kind to all animate beings.* The killing 
of animals and bloodshed in general were looked upon with 
hoiTor and repulsion.* In Gujarat, the home of Jainism, this 
attitude was carried to extreme and somewhat ridiculous 
lengths. For instance, some people of Gujarat used to buy 
insects and birds to save them from slaughter or confine¬ 
ment. They sometimes even paid big ransoms to buy criminals 
from justice. If they walked on the roads, they shrunk back 
from the ants and insects. They took their meals only during 
the day, before sunset, for fear of injuring insects in the darkness 
of the night. In fact, a class of ascetics arose who bred lice 
and worms in their hair and body and were highly respected on 
that account. Cunning beggars scared these Gujaratis into 
compulsory charity by a pretence of committing suicide. 
Varthema, after his visit to Gujarat, was thoroughly convinced 
that the Gujaratis would be saved but for their lack of Christian 
baptism for ‘ they never do to others what they would not that 
others should do unto them\ For this extreme goodness of 
heart, as the shrewd traveller observed, the Muslim conquerors 
had deprived the Gujariltls of their kingdom and the power to 
rule themselves.® 


1 Compare P. (hin), 290. OoiDX>are ibid,, 280. 

* Compare Tod, I, 364-5, for an appreciation and significance of 
‘ the festival of the bracelet *. RakhI or Bakshabandan is one of the 
few ^oasions when a Hindu maiden bestows with the gift of the bracelet 
the title of adopted brother. The bracelet is sometimes returned with the 

£ ft of a corset of silk. This interchange of gifts binds the two in most 
lioate and intimate relations and as Tod observes, scandal itself never 
suggests any other tie to the devotion of a man. 

. ® Compare T., 28, for its influence on Muslims. 

* Compare K.K., 709, for the observations of Amir l^iusrau who 
even believes that the mildne ss of a Hindu peasant persuades the pestering 
deer to leave his fields without there ever arising the necessity of an 
untoward show of violence. Compare the sentiments of Vidyapati on 
non-violence in P.P., 112. 

® Compare Barbosa, I, 111-12; Varthema, 109. 
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In other resx>ects, the duties of neighbours were not 
neglected and people took sympathetic and beneficial interest 
in the business and affairs of their absent neighbours. The 
extreme usefulness and value of such neighbourly sympathy 
will be better appreciated when it is realized that military duties 
sometimes called a soldier for months on end to distant places.^ 

3. Personal Hygiene .—^No account of Hindu manners can be 
complete without some reference to their religious ideas, which also 
influenced Muslim customs to a considerable extent. We have 
already referred to the system of castes and domestic customs. 
The ideas of personal hygiene were equally influenced by religious 
beliefs. The fear of defilement and pollution haunts the imagina¬ 
tion of an orthodox Hindu to a very extraordinary degree. For 
instance, should a woman be undergoing her courses, she was 
unclean during the period and for twelve days afterwards. She 
was segregated and was not allowed to touch any eatables or the 
clothing of male members or to enter the precincts of the kitchen.* 
There was an almost inexhaustible catalogue of objects of 
defilement which would have made everyday life absolutely 
unbearable but for the practical ingenuity of the Hindu mind. 
Side by side with these polluting objects there is an equally 
extensive range of purifying objects which succeed in counter¬ 
acting the influence of the others. Those who are anxious to 
read the details would find the necessary information in the 
pages of Abu’l Fazl.* If a person succeeded in enlisting the 
go^-will of the Brahman priest, he could make his life fairly 
agreeable and even pleasant. 

Among other manners we may mention that a special 
sanctity attached to those fortunate people who were bom 
on the western side of the river Karamnasa in Bihar or in 
the Upper Gangetic plains and also died in that sacred 
region. Any indiscreet venture beyond these geographical 
limits degraded their future incarnation and there was every 
danger of their being born in a very disagreeable state of life 
at the next birth. The belief still survives in a modified and 
local form.* It was natural for the Muslims in these conditions 
to assimilate some of these and other Hindu beliefs and pre¬ 
judices. 

We have already noticed the influence of caste and 
the Hindu domestic customs on Muslims. We shall notice a 
few more in this connection. When a person entered a mosque, 
he was to put his right foot first hnd any breach of this injunc- 


1 Compare aa illustrative story in the TdHhh^i^DdiJidty 14-15. 

• ^ Compare A.A., II, 183. 

8 Ibid., 170. 

* Compare the observations of Babur, B.N., 3435. Compare l.G.I* 
under ‘ Karam-nasa ’ for the fact that the belief still lingers. Compare 
also Shah, 144, for the ridicule of Kabir on the stigma that attached to 
deaths in MSghar (Basti District, U.P.). 
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tion was reprehensible.^ Similarly he was to be particularly on 
his guard against pollution. For instance, without ceremonial 
ablutions it was a sin to touch the Qur’an. Again, meals 
were forbidden to anyone in a state of impurity. A Muslim 
was warned not to urinate in a state of complete nakedness. 
Sleeping after the midday meal was an act of piety which suited 
the hot climate of the plains very well. Regular baths and 
the cleaning of teeth and other customs were common to 
members of both communities.* 


Hindustan on the eve of Akbah. 

We have now come to the close of our survey of social life 
in Hindustan, which has necessarily been brief and sketchy. 
Our estimate of the social developments in Hindustan on the 
eve of the reign of Akbar the Orcat would now be'easier. We 
started by saying that the period under review is the formative 
period of Indian society as it shaped itself under the late 
Mughals and in some measure, even as it survives to-day. We 
have also noticed that the official record of the reign of Akbar, 
compiled by his brilliant and talented courtier and friend, Abu’l 
Fazl, is somewhat defective in so far as it neglects to do justice 
to the contribution of his predecessors. As the course of political 
developments unfolds itself, the fact becomes clearer that the 
maximum territorial expansion of the Sultanate synchronized 
with the high water-mark of social and cultural advancement. 
In this respect we might almost say that except for a few con¬ 
tributions which have been duly noted in their proper place, a 
very large measure of social progress had been achieved by the 
time of Sultan Piruz Shah Tughluq, when the dismemberment 
of the Sultanate commenced. The rulers and the upper classes 
of Indian society lived in an atmosphere of the greatest luxury 
and the highest refinement to which the culture of the age had 
advanced. Delhi represented the most advanced capital of 
Asia from every point of view. In view of this fact, Sultan 
‘Ala-ud-din Kbulji and his son and successor assumed the title 
of ‘ the Caliph of Islam ’. Muhammad Tug^luq, who stooped 


I Comparo M.T.I., 408, for Humayun sending back a visitor as a 
punishment for the breach of observance and ordering him to re-enter in 
accordance with the approved manner. 

* For Hindu bath, compare K.K., 706. But they did not use bath¬ 
rooms (Frarapton, 142) on a large scale and were partial to running water. 
For drinking water they carried their own vessels (vide Yule, II, 
342 ; also A.S., 32). It is amusing to note in this connection that the 
right hand alone was used for taking food and for all clean and becoming 
purposes (vide Yule, II, 342). On entering the house, a Hindu left his 
shoos at the door. P. (hin), 250. Cow-dung was universally used to plaster 
the floor of a house and the operation had to be done quite often (vide 
Vai'thema, 165). 
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to recognize a shadow caliph, was thoroughly conscious of his 
own unequalled greatness in the world of Islkm. 

It goes without saying that this culture and refinement of a 
very small upper class had no relation to the life of the common 
people.^ The life of the vast majority of common people was 
stereotyped and unrefined and represented a very low state of 
mental culture. The economic condition of the masses will be 
gathered from a few stray references to their life which have been 
noted in their proper place. If a study of their religious life and 
culture was included in the present survey, it would be found to be 
full of the most primitive superstitions, charms, and magic. Their 
intellectual culture did not progress beyond the stage of folklore, 
folk-songs, and ghost stories. Little can be said about the politi¬ 
cal life of the common i)eople when their life consisted of nothing 
but obligations and economic burdens. The great achievements 
of the age cannot be detached from this necessary social counter¬ 
part. The whole life and culture of the age, its good and bad 
points, its beauty and ugliness are an integral whole. It is 
beyond our purview to discuss the causes of decline but we may 
observe that most of them lie in these glaring social contradictions- 

It would not be without some interest to examine in this 
connection some observations of the Mughal Emperor Babur 
which have become famous and quite popular with some un¬ 
critical historians. We have noticed in our introduction the 
great damage done to the jierspective of Indian social history 
by the undue emphasis which Abu’l Fazl puts on the achieve¬ 
ments of his patron and ruler, the great Mughal Emperor Akbar. 
This popular misconception gains additional force and strength 
by the observations of the founder of the Mughal dynasty 
whose intellectual honesty, and acute powers of observation, 
talent, and cultivated tastes are beyond dispute. He combined 
in himself the virile qualities of the two sturdy races of Asia, 
the Mongol and the Turk. To these he added the urbanity of 
the Persian. We arc indebted to him for giving Hindustan a 
dynasty of successive magnificent rulers and builders of empire 
whose work lasts to this day. The Taj at Agra, the Jami* 
Mosque and Fort at Delhi, are as much symbolical of the glory 
of the Mughals as the poetry of Kian-i-l^anan, the stories of 
Birbal, the talent of Abu’l Fazl or the administrative genius 
of Todar Mai, all of which have enriched the culture of Hindustan. 
In fact, the legend of Akbar, the Mughal Emperor, in the popular 
mind occupies the same position as the mythical heroes and 
the rishia and munis of the ancient. Far from denying the 


^ Compare Pero Tefur for the observations of Nicolo Conti. Conti 
dissuades Pero Tefur from going to India. He tells him that on visiting 
India one witnesses a most offensive display of wealth. One sees abundance 
of pearls, gold, and precious stones, but how could it profit the observer 
^ since the people are becuBts who wear them ’• 
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Mughal contribution, therefore, we would give it an honoured 
place in evaluating the stock of Indian culture. 

If we are to be guided by the observations of B&bur, it* 
would be difficult to persuade ourselves to believe that Hindust&n 
was in any sense a civilized country, much less a country in an 
advanced state of material and intellectual progress. B&bur 
tells us frankly that the * masses of gold and silver * and the 
‘ unnumbered and endless workers of every kind ’ alone recom¬ 
mend Hindustan to him. ‘ India is a country of few charms 
he proceeds to tell us. ‘ Its people have no good looks ; of 
social intercourse, paying and receiving visits there is none ; of 
genius and capacity none ; in handicraft and work there is no 
form or symmetry, method or quality ; there are no good horses^ 
no good dogs, no grapes, musk-melons or first-rate fruits, no 
ice or*cold water, no good bread or cooked food in the bazaars, 
no hot baths, no colleges, no candles, torches or candle-sticks 
He even finds fault with the Indian climate, for according to 
him it was unfavourable to the use of Trans-oxianian bows.^ 
Never was a condemnation more complete or unequivocal. 

How Babur came to form such an unhistorical and poor 
estimate of the Indian social development of his times, we are 
totally at a loss to understand. It may be that the visitation of 
Timur before him in 1398 had so much devastated the land that a 
century and a quarter of comparatively unstable and weak 
central administration and a state of comparative civil war 
did not succeed in rehabilitating the fabric of social life. It 
may be, which is not unlikely, that he was led away by the 
haughty contempt so natural in a conqueror, in evaluating the 
achievements of the conquered people. In any case it damages 
the scientific character of his charming autobiography. It is 
very amazing to hear this from one who goes about in the 
palaces of Gwalior and the surroundings of Delhi, Agra, and 
Lahore. It is true there is a sense in which these observations 
may bo said to be perfectly correct; but Babur was far from 
observing in that light. We have already obseived that the 
vast masses of the people had no share in the comforts and 
refinements of the few. Babur, in this sense, is perfectly correct 
if he takes such an ultra-democratic and modem view of social 
progress. We shall have to dismiss this view, however, since 
he and his successors only perpetuated the system and made 
the disparity between the upper and the lower classes still more 
glaring.* 

As a matter of fact, as we have emphasized in the 
Introduction, the age of the Turks and the Afghans, besides 
setting up patterns for its followers, does not compare very 


1 Compare Babur-Nama, 267-8 ; Beveridge, II, 618-20. 

2 Compare the estimate of Moreland for the reign of Shah Jah&n. 
* From Akbar to Aiirangzeb pp. 302-6. 
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unfavourably with the age of Akbar, to say nothing of the 
reign of the founder of the Mughal dynasty. In poetry and 
mental culture, Amir JQiusrau, Malik Muhammad Jaisi, Chandi 
Das, and Mukandram still stand as the high water-mark of our 
intellectual culture. In religious poetry it is true that TulsI 
Das of a later date occupies an unrivalled and magnificent 
position, but the beginnings of the great movement which 
produced Tulsi Das had been laid long before Akbar, even 
before Babur. In art and architecture, although the glories of 
Shah Jahan, the Mughal Emperor, were in the womb of the 
future, the products of the reign of the Sultans and of other 
provincial monarchs were no mean achievements in comparison. 
In the sphere of administration, we can only remark that though 
the century preceding the Mughal Emperor Akbar is not very 
fortunate in administrative talent, the claims of Sher Shah and 
‘Ala-ud-tUn Khalji, who rob all the originality of their Mughal 
rival, can hardly be disputed. In one respect, the age with 
which we deal is superior to the one that followed it. It was 
the period of growth and healthy vigour, the age of adolescence. 
It bloomed into maturity, while the latter is followed by decay 
and disruption. The whole frame-work of the culture of the 
former shows signs of virility and vigour while the greatness 
of the latter cannot be dissociated from the germs of decadence 
and the loss of vitality and growth.^ 

Let us now proceed at some length with the examination of 
Babur’s observations. On close examination we find that all 
his remarks resolve themselves into an analysis of three main 
social features : the beauty and charm of person, the faima and 
flora of the land, and the state of material comforts. Let us 
take the points in order :— 

1. Beauty and charm of person ,—Babur complains of the 
lack of beauty and charm. We have pointed out elsewhere 
how physical accomplishments were prized above everything, 
even at the expense of other qualities of heart and mind. Beauty 
of person was cultivated with a scruple and devotion worthy 
of a nobler cause. The students of contemporary literatme are 
familiar with the 32 (or according to othdrs 16) approved qualities 
of an ideal female beauty. These cover almost every aspect of 
the feminine figure, namely, the hair, neck, nose, lips, eyebrows 
and eyelashes, the fingers and the rest of the body. The litera¬ 
ture on the science of erotics gives this ideal of perfect feminine 
beauty the well-known name of Padmini which has passed into 
household proverbs to-day.* Persons whose opinion of men 


^ Ck)mpare a very interesting document on Mughal culture by 
Hidayat Husain in J,P,A,S,B., 1913, * Mirza-Nama * which though ascribed 
to Mlrza Kamran was probably written much later. 

* Compare P., 76-7 ; Hindi text, 214, for a detailed analysis of the 
virtues of a Padmini. 
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and things should carry weight have not neglected to deal with 
this interesting question. Amir JQiusrau, for instance, after 
a comparative examination of all popular t^es of contemporary 
beauty—^the Turkish, the Tartar, the Persian, the Chinese, the 
Greek, the Russian, and several others—comes to the conclusion 
that the female of Hindustan was incomparably beautiful. While 
all others excelled in some respects and grievously lacked in 
other qualities, the Indian female alone combined all moral, 
physical, and intellectual virtues in her person. Though Sbusrau 
betrays a certain amount of patriotic prejudice, his estimate 
cannot be dismissed as altogether biassed.^ Other evidence is 
not wanting to support liis contention.* 

2. Fauna and flora. —Babur complains among other 
things of a certain lack of fruits, in which he is partly justified^ 
for he claims to have been the introducer of the musk-melon 
into Hindustan. But he was hardly justified in saymg all he 
did on the basis of this meagre contribution. Hindustan has 
always been rich in fruits and flowers and, as we have remarked, 
even Hindu social and religious ceremonies reveal their place in 
the scheme of Indian life. We have dwelt upon the subject 
elsewhere, but we shall add one observation of Amir Klmsrau in 
this place. In his classification of contemporary flowers, Amir 
ILbusrau speaks of those flowers which had been introduced 
from Persia long before, namely, Banafsha, Ydsnman, and Nasrin, 
and others which were originally Indian but were called by 
foreign names, namely, Gul-kuza, Oul-i-sad-barg. In proof of the 
fact that the latter category of flowers is indigenous, he challenges 
his opponents to prove their existence anywhere outside India. 
Among other Indian flowers he mentions a few, namely, Baild, 
Kevrd, Champa, Molain, Sevtl, Daund, Kamd, and Laung (which 
was familiar to the people under its Arabic name Qaranfal). 
We agree with the observation of ILbusrau that the reputation 
of Hindustan suffered from undue modesty in this respect; 
for if Syria or Greece were in possession of such a treasure, they 
would have trumpeted out their pride and glory all over the 
world.* We have already spoken of fruits and gardens in a 
previous chapter.* * 

3. Material comforts. —The last and the most important 
point which Babur has raised concerns the standard of material 


1 Compare D.R., 133-4, for the estimate of Amir ^usrau. The 
poet is somewhat conscious of the brown complexion, but dismisses 
his fears by consoling himself with the idea that brown is also the colour 
•of wheat, which, according to the Muslim legend, tempted Adam and was 
thus indirectly instrumental for the creation of the world. 

2 Compare Zakariya QazwInI on the contemporary Kashmiri women 
(Wustenfeld Edition, 69); also Tod on R&jput women. 

2 Compare D.K., 120-132, for a detail^ description of flowers. 

* Compare a description of an Oudh garden in this connection from 
the pen of Amir l^usrau. Mirza, 98-9. 
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comforts and social refinements in contemporary Hindustan. An 
idea of the luxury and comfort as well as the social pleasures of 
the Sultans of Delhi and the nobility can be gathered from the 
pages of such contemporary chroniclers as Amir Kliusrau, 
Ziya-ud-din Barani and Shams-i-Siraj ‘Aflf, and from the 
accounts of travellers given in Masdlik-vl-abadr and Ibn Batuta. 
We have dealt with it somewhere else. Here we shall confine 
ourselves to a few illustrations from Hindu society and the 
provincial kingdoms of Malwa and Bengal. In all these cases, 
the standard of comfort was decidedly lower than that achieved 
under the Sultans of Delhi. 

In numerous places Malik Muhammad Jaisi introduces his 
readers to Hindu comforts. In one place, for instance, the 
scene is laid in Simliala (which, as we have emphasized in the 
Introduction, applies to the Doab) in the palace of the father 
of Padumavat. The hero and heroine pass their wedding night 
after marriage in a room of the palace. The whole description 
breathes of an atmosphere of reality and reveals delicate taste 
and refinement. We read here about statuettes carved in 
stone pillars, depicting scenes from the everyday life of the 
people. We pass a perfume-seller who offers perfume with one 
hand and carries shaded light in the other. Others attend us 
with musk, vermilion, betel-leaves, flowers, and so on. Their 
execution impresses us with its perfection and life-likeness. In 
the middle of the room we notice the bed of the married couple. 
It is furnished with pillows full of carded silk. Flowers are 
strewn over it. There are pillars around the bridal bed with 
wick-lamps made out of shells, covered with red shades and 
inlaid with precious stones. The floor is laid with rich and 
beautiful carpets.^ This is a scene from the life of the Hindu 
aristocracy. For other scenes, we shall refer to Babur’s ovm 
descriptions of Gwalior and Chanderi. For instance, w^e have 
already referred to the extensive gardens round Dholpur which 
shaded the roads that led to it. 

From Malwa comes evidence not only of comforts and 
luxury but also of elaborate refinements. Consider, for instance, 
a description of Tarikb Muzaffar Shahi, regarding the decoration 
of Mandu on the occasion of Muzaffar Shah’s visit. All royal 
buildings were profusely decorated. In some places jewelled 
thrones were set up and imitation gardens were laid around 
them. These gardens were full of .trees and fruits all worked 
with metals and jewels and precious stones. Special experts 
were employed to decorate the city. On both sides of the 
market an avenue of trees made with wax was laid which w'ere 
lined with richly scented silks. The minstrels and dancers were 
entertaining all over the place, reciting eulo^es in honour of 
the Sultan of Mandu and the distinguished visitor, the Sult&n 


1 Compare P. (hin), 131-2, for details. 
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of Gujarat. In some places, confectioners and swoetmeat- 
sellers offered every visitor sweets, sherbets, and betel-leaves 
which were served on gold plate.^ The main lines of these 
public entertainments are identical with those at Delhi. 

Let us examine the information of Kitdb4’NVmat-Khd7ia4- 
Ndsir-Shdhl, which, as far as we can judge, was compiled in 
M&lwa under the lOialji Sultans. The compiler introduces us 
to a variety of drinks, cosmetics, and dishes, and gives their 
recipes. Among wines, he mentions the preparation of wine 
scented with sandal-wood, saffron, rose, and ambergris, etc.* In 
its enumeration of cosmetics, the book does not stop at the usual 
vbtans or rubbing powders, but goes into the niceties of separate 
powders for the arm-pits, for the scenting of breath, and 
the colouring of teeth. Snuffs have not been ignored and the 
provisions of the chase have been treated with elaborate care 
and details.^ Among the recipes, there is an almost inexhaus¬ 
tible variety which comprises the choicest dishes of Hindus 
and Muslims. All of these varieties have numerous recipes for 
preparation. There are special dishes pertaining to various 
seasons, namely, for the rainy season, the cold weather, the 
spring, when there is a cool and refreshing breeze, etc. Banquets, 
of course, have been dealt with in detail. The chase and picnic 
provisions are among other specialities. This by no means ex¬ 
hausts the list.* One may find fault with the want of modem 
delicacy, a certain amount of gaudiness and a violent and im- 
necessary display of gold, but the age could hardly be condemned 
for not surpassing itself. 

Let us now take a last example from Bengal. We have it 
on the authority of Rizq-Ullah Mushtaqi that Humayun was 
almost bewilder^ at the sight of the Bengal luxuries. To put 
it in the graphic language of the historian, the Emperor found 
‘ in every nook and comer of Bengal, a paradise inhabited 
by houries and full of incomparably luxurious palaces \ 
Fountains were playing in the gardens of these palaces; costly 
carpets were spread on the floors. Its niches and cupboards 
were full of scent goblets worked in gold. The pillars of the 
buildings were constructed out of sandal-wood. The flooring 
was done with Chinese tiles. Similar tiles were also used in 


1 Compare TArlk^-i-MuzaSar ShAhl, 49-60, for details. 

2 Compare K.N.K., 177-8. 

8 Compare K.N.E., 121-4, for ^taUs for cosmetics and powders. 
Compare ibid,, 153-5, for the provisions of the chase. The compiler 
ffives detculed instructions. Among other articles, he advises that the 
°8h%kar-}sit' should include a light handkerchief to find out the direction 
in which the wind is blowing, a special suit of clothes, an astrolabe to 
indicate the hour, a portable shooting box (hut), and even some sandal¬ 
wood and camphor to rub on the feet before putting on shoes and socks. 
He also'advises some camphor to be sewn inside the shoes to avoid the 
odour of perspiration. 

^ Compare the enumeration of special foods in t&id., 156-8. 
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the walls of the rooms. Costly furniture and luxurious curtains 
adorned the rooms of the palaces. The garden was laid with 
beds of flowers and stone channels of water. When Humayun 
went to live in one of these buildings, he was so fascinated with 
the whole environment that he refused to pause in his pleasure 
for two months and no public levee was held during this period.^ 
The son of Babur must have formed a very poor estimate of 
his father as a historian and observer! 

^ Comparo W.M., 45, for details. 


APPENDIX A. 

Some General Data. 

In this appendix we shall consider some facts in a general 
way, namely population, the seat of the Delhi Kingdom, mea¬ 
sures of time and distance, coins, weights. An attempt will be 
made at the close to give the value of the Tanka, the silver 
coin, in modem money equivalents. 

1. Population .—It is difficult to form any clear idea of the 
population, of Hindustan during the period under review. No 
systematic record was ever kept by the government of the 
population of the kingdom. It is reported that once when 
Sultan Muhammad Tughluq decided to give relief to the people 
of Delhi, he ordered the judicial functionaries to compile census 
registers of the various quarters of the capital city. The results 
of even this solitary attempt are unknown. Further, we do 
not know if this was the usual procedure in the organization of 
relief, or if the operations extended to areas beyond the city of 
Delhi.^ In the absence of official statistics, most of our attempts 
can be little different from speculation. 

Among the historians and chroniclers, the Jdmi^-ut-Tatvdrlkh 
is about the only one that has given any tentative figures. Its 
information, again, appears to have been borrowed from some 
other source.* The author estimates that ‘ Sawalak ^ territory 
contained 125,000 ‘ cities ’, Gujarat 80,000 ‘ villages ’ and Malwa 
893,000 villages.* The author has not cared to discuss the 
average size of the population of what he classifies as cities, 
towns, and villages. This estimate of Jami^-ut-Tavjdrlkh would 
put the number of villages in the west of Hindustan at about a 
million. If we take the combined territory of Sawalak, Gujarat 
and Malwa to represent about a fourth of the area of Hindustan 
and by no means the most populated, the number of villages 
for the whole of Hindustan would come to about four millions— 
a figure which exceeds the present total number of villages for 
the whole of the Indian sub-continent.* No comment is required 
in rejecting such an absurdly high estimate. 

1 Compare the account of Ibn Batuta K.R., II, 61. 

2 We are given to understand that the region of ‘ Sawalak * lay in 
the neighbourhood of Gujarat and Malwa and may have corresponded to 
what is now called Kajputana. The figure of population put for ‘ Saw&lfik ’ 
(which means a lac and a quarter) is so closely related to the literal 
meaning of the term, that it suggests a certain correlation which though 
fanciful, is not altogether unlikely. 

8 Compare Elliot, 42-.3. 

* The Indicui Year Book, 1931, estimates the number of villages for 
the whole of India (including the Indian States) at 686, 666 or less than a 
million. Vide I.Y.B., 1931, 16. 
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There is very meagre and uncertain information about 
the population of big cities. The population of ' Gouro ’ (Gaur) 
the principal city (rf Bengal is estimated at 200,000 persons.^ 
if tMs be taken as a correct estimate, which is not unlikely, 
Delhi for so many obvious reasons had probably a bigger popula¬ 
tion than ‘ Gouro We ftre in the dark about the population 
of other big cities of Hindustan like Cambay (Khambayat), 
Multan, Lahore, Agra, Patna, and other religious centres like 
Muttra, Benares, and Ujjain. Probably their population was 
much less than Delhi, though considerable. Kone of these 
two estimates of rural and urban population helps us in forming 
any correct idea for the whole of Hmdustto. Mr. Moreland is 
of the opinion that the population of the Northern Indian plains 
from Multan to Monghyr must have been well over thirty millions 
and probably little less than forty millions, about the year 
1605 A.D. He further estimates a total population of a hundred 
millions for the whole of India.® 

2. The Seat of the Central Oovemm&nt .—^The seat of the 
government before the reign of Sultan Sikandar Lodi was located 
at Delhi except for a very short interval when Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluq moved to Dcogir^ which ho renamed Daulatabad. In 
909 A.H. (1603 A.D.) when Sikandar Lodi removed there, 
Agra became the seat of the Sultanate and continued to be so 
until the time of the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan who returned 
to Delhi.® 

Sultan Muhammad Tughluq probably realized that Delhi, 
situated as it was in the north, could not very well serve 
as the capital of a more extended empire which had expanded 
into the Deccan. He sought for a more centrally situated and 
more accessible capital than Delhi. It is reported that Ujjain 
was suggested to him because of its historic association and 
geographical position. The reasons for the rejection of this 
interesting suggestion are not given.* Unfortunately, the 
Deopr experiment failed in spite of the wisdom of the choice. 
The Sultan transported the whole population of Delhi en masse 
to Deogir and the people had to be brought back to Hindustan. 
Finally, the whole scheme of an Indian empire did not 
materialize and the successors of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq 
had to content themselves with their Northern possessions. 

3. Measures of time .—Disregarding for the moment the 
fanciful measures of Kdla and Kalpa, the longest measure of 
time below a century was a Qam of 31 years’ duration.® Lunar 


1 Barbosa, II, 246 (appendix). 

2 Compare Moreland, India at the death of Akbar, 22. 
s Compare Z.W., III, 853; also Thomctfi, 365. 

t Compare the account of Firiahta T.F., I, 242. 
ft B., 115. The Hindus similarly made moirt minute chvisiona of 
smaller measures of time. . !Diey divided one Pala into 80 chasias and the 
latter again into 60 visiaa to one chasia. 
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calendars, which survive even to-day, were in use, though the 
Hindu reckoning appears to be more popular.^ The festivals 
and in fact almost all the ceremonies of the Hindus, are regulated 
according to the lunar day or tithi. A Hindu lunar month 
consists of 30 lunar days and begins on the day of the full moon 
or the new moon. A fortnight ending with the full moon 
is known as the ‘ bright fortnight ’ and that ending with the new 
moon is called the ‘ dark fortnight The Hijrah year of the 
Mushms, on the other hand, though strictly lunar, has its 
months adjusted to the course of the moon by means of a cycle 
of 30 years, containing 19 common years of 354 days, and 11 
intercalary years of 355 days. The cycle therefore contains 
10,631 days and amounts to 29 Julian years and 39 days. Each 
year is divided into 12 months containing alternately 30 and 

29 days with the exception of the last month of the intercalary 
years, which invariably contains 30 days. The intercalary 
years are the 2nd, 5th, 7th, 10th, 13th, 16th, 18th, 2l8t, 24th, 
26th, and 29th of the cycle. The Hijrah months are not con¬ 
structed on astronomical principles. The month commences 
from the evening on which the new moon is seen. The duration 
of the month depends on the state of the atmosphere and may 
vary at different places not far distant from each other. No 
month, however, can contain less than 29 days or more than 

30 days. The following are the names of the Hindu and the 
Muslim months respectively.* 


The Hindu Months, 

The Muslim Months, 

1. 

Vaisakha. 

1. 

Muharram. 

2. 

Jaistba. 

2. 

Safar. 

3. 

Asai'ha. 

3.- 

Rabi‘-ul-Awwal. 

4. 

Sravana. 

4. 

Rabi‘-us-Sani. 

5. 

Bhadra. 

6. 

Jumada-ul-Awwal. 

6. 

Asvina. 

6. 

Jumada-us-Sani. 

7. 

Karttika. 

7. 

Rafab. 

8. 

Agrahayana. 

8. 

Sha'ban. 

9. 

Pausa. 

9. 

Ramazan. 

10. 

Magha. 

10. 

Shawwal. 

11. 

Phalguna. 

11. 

Zul Qa'da. 

12. 

Chaitra. 

12. 

Zul Hijja. 


1 It may be observed in this connection that though Kaverty agrees 
with this observation and suggests the adoption of Hindu months m 
official use (vide foot-note, p. 748), this inference can hardly be drawn 
from his reading of the text. Raverty has read ‘ Aadrh ’ (the Hindu 
month) into the text of the Tabaqat-i-Nasirl in one place. The B.M. 
MS. of the Tabaqat (Add. 26,189) gives the text without any notation 
(f. 203) which the learned translator has read as " AMr ’ and connects it 
with the Hindu month, drawing his conclusion from it. The text may, 
with greater relevancy, be read as Bahdr and the phrase Waqt-i-Bahar 
{spring time) rather than Waqt-i-Aadrk which will * be an obvious mis- 
constniction. 

2 Ross, Feasts, etc. Introduction and p. 115 (appendix). 
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For the division of the day and night into hours, they divided 
the whole of the day and night into 8 Pahara (Persian, Pas), 
each Pahar being equal to three hours of our modern time. 
These 8 Pahars were subdivided into 60 Ohans, each Ohart 
being thus equal to 24 minutes of our reckoning. The Qharl 
was further divided into 60 Palos ; so that a day and a night 
were composed of 3,600 Palos, The exact duration of a Pahar 
or Ghari was adjusted according to astronomical calculations, 
so that hardly any difficulty was experienced in finding out the 
exact time with the aid of a calendar. Babur and Abu’l Fazl 
have made detailed observations in this connection. 

Clepsydras were used to measure the time and Ohariydls 
or gongs to announce the liour to the people in the principal 
towns, as has already been noted more than once. 

4. Measures of distance. —^The popular measure of distance 
was the Kroh (what is now a Kos). This term was universally 
used until the time of Akbar. We may count a Kroh as roughly 
two miles of our present reckoning.^ The Kroh was subdivided 
into three stages or Dhdwds for the convenience of administra¬ 
tive calculations for the postal runners and the movement of 
troops, etc.® 

The Indian yard has had a very chequered history. 
Many different measures of a yard were in use which differed 
from one locality to another and even for various commodities. 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi introduced a uniform measure of yard 
{gaz) for official calculation which works out (with the addition 
of ^j^th of an inch) at 30 inches of the present measure.® So 
that our present yard stands in a ratio of 6 : 5 for purposes 
of rough calculation. 

6. Coins. —^The distinctive feature of the coins of the 
period is their monetary and not token value. So much so, that 
under certain circumstances, goldsmiths and dealers of b^lion 
in the South wore authorized to manufacture coins of tlie correct 
weight and intrinsic value, by prescriptive right. The State 
took every precaution to maintain the purity and the weight 
of the coins.^ Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din IQialji made practically the 


1 Comparo tho opinion of A. S. Beveridge in her rendering of Babur's 
memoirs ; also A,A., I, 597, for a detailed discussion of the whole question. 

2 Compare tho opinion of Ibn Batuta. K.R., II, 2; also E.D., III, 

587. 

8 Compare the opinion of Edward Thomas, 371; a detailed discussion 
in A.A., I, 295-6 ; also T.F., I, 394-5. 

* Thomas, 344. Compare also A., 345 for a very interesting story of 
the Wazir of Sultan Flruz Tughluq who was himself instrumental in 
helping the acquittal of an accused who was charged with debasing the 
coinage. The Wazir explained to the Sultan that the coin to a SuHan was 
lilce a maiden daughter to a father. If perchance, rightly or even 
maliciously, doubts or reflections were cast on the chastity of a virgin, or 
her character was otherwise brought into disrepute, she could never 
find anyone who would agree to marry her, whatever her ph 3 rsioal and 
mental accomplishments. Similarly, explained the wise l^&n-i-Jahfin, 
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only glaring attempt at debasing of coins. He contemplated 
reducing the silver Tanka from 175 to 140 grains of silver.^ The 
solitary attempt of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq at introducing 
token currency failed. So that we can take it as a rule that the 
coins were of pure metal and standard weight. 

The earliest coins that are mentioned during the period 
are the DdhiwdU of the ‘ Bull and horseman ’ device.* Although 
it is not necessary to accept an identity between these coins 
and the later money of accoimt, our copper Jltals were merely 
a continuation of these old Delhiwals of Hindu times.* The 
Jltals continued to be used until they were replaced by the 
BahloU, instituted by Sultan Bahlul Lodi. We shall refer again 
to these developments, like the copper Jital, the silver Tanka 
which was introduced by Sultan lltutmish, of a mint standard 
approaching 175 grains, was also connected with the older 
Hindu monetary system. The Tanka held its place until it was 
succeeded by the Bupia of Sher Shah and Akbar and the Bupee 
of the present day. We have come across a few references to 
gold Mohurs but probably they were not used as money of 
account and do not concern us We. 

The Muslims maintained the older system of division of 
silver coins into copper coins. The Hindus used a quartemary 
scale of enumeration. Fives and Tens were unknown quantities 
and decimals were of no account for them.* The Sultans there¬ 
fore divided the contents of a silver Tanka into 64 Jltals or Kdnis 
of copper or 8 Hashtkdnls (a coin equal to 8 Jltals).* Bahlul 
Lodi instituted his BaMoll which like the Dam of Sher Shah 
and Akbar was reckoned at ^^^th of a Tanka. Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi instituted his ‘ copper Tanka 20 of which constituted the 


the purity of metal and the exact weight of a coin recommended it to the 
X>eople. 

1 Compare Thomas, 158-9 and note. 

5 Compare II, 144 ; Thomas, 47. Elphinstone is of the opinion 

that the earlier Muslim princes used the Dinara and the Dirhams of the 
Caliphs of Baghdad and these coins were succeeded by the Tankas and 
ihe JUala respectively (History, 479-80). 

8 CSompare I.G.I., II, 144; Thomas, 47. 

^ Compare Thomas, 220. 

6 Compare E.D., III, 582-3, for the opinion of the Masdlik-vUabsdr; 
also K.B., II, 142, for the observations of Ibn Batuta. The Maaaliic 
definitely speaks of the identity of the Kdn% and the Jital, and of 8 Haahl- 
kdnia as equal to one Tanka. Ibn Batuta mentions 8 Dirhems as equal 
to one * Dinar of Delhi ’ which is a substitution of the Hashtkdnl and 
Tanka respectively. In contradistinction to the Tanka of silver or * the 
white Tanka * {Tanka-i-SaJld) the Jital wcus called the * Black Tanka * 
{Tanka-i*Siydk). Vide T.A., I, 199. It may be mentioned in this con¬ 
nection that Firishta (text I, 199) is led to believe that the Tanka was 
equal to 50 Jltals. He does not, however, make a positive statement, 
but only confines himself to saying that x>eople used to give 50 Jltals in 
exchange for a Tanka which does not indicate the standard of exchange 
and may have been due to local conditions of exchange. 
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change for a silver coin, which remained identical.^ This 
*Sihandari Tanka* or double-dam was the predecessor of the 
Ddm of Akbar.* Taking the value of the Tanka as fixed, the 
*Sikandarl Tanka’ woidd come to ^ or 3'2 Jitals and the 
‘ Ddm ’ of Sher Sh&h and Akbar or the Bahloll to 2^ 1*6 

Jitals. 

The relative values of copper and silver, and gold and 
silver were, however, changing periodically. About the time 
of Sher Shah, the copper feU from 64 to 73: 1.’ Moreland has 
shown for the later period that while silver remained more or 
less constant (except in Bengal) the copper increased in value 
being 80 Gujarati pice up to 1616 and only 60 or less from 1627 
onwards. By the close of the reign of Shah Jahan, however, it 
had again adjusted itself to the normal level.^ The ratio of 
gold to silver which was 1 : 8 in the earlier period and had fallen 
to 1 : 7 after the conquest of the Deccan by ‘Ala-ud-din had 
come to be 1: 9*4 by the time of Sher Shah.® These progressive 
changes in the relative values of copper and silver persuaded 
Sher Sh&h to introduce certain currency reforms. He abolished 
the indeterminate mixture of silver and copper which had gone 
on before him and remodelled the whole system by a revision 
and adjustment of the relative values of the lower metals, silver 
and copper. His Eupia of 178 grains was thus an advance of 
3 grains on the old Tanka, which it replaced.® The Eupia of 
Akbar was 172| grains in weight and was identical in weight 
with the modem Eupee which contains 166 grains of pure silver.^ 
The Rupee is stabilized in relation to sterling at present at 
one shilUng and sixpence.® 

6. Weights arid numbers, —^There was no uniformity in the 
standards of weight. The dealers of precious metals, the com 
merchants, the dealers of scent, all had their own standards of 
weight, which even differed from one locality to another. To 
take an instance, the Seer according to Abu’l Fazl before the 
time of Akbar was sometimes 18 Dams in weight, at others 22, 
again 28 and when Abu’l Fazl recorded it, it was 30 Dams.® 
Under these anarchical conditions, when a uniforfn and equalized 
measure of weight or measurement was introduced by a wise 
ruler, the reform was considered worthy of being sung by the 
bards and poets.^® The official weights under the Sultans of 


1 Thomas, 367. * IhxA,^ 441. 

* I.G.I., IV, 614. 

* Compare Moreland, from Akbar to Aurangzeb, 182-5. 

6 I.G.I., IV, 614. 

^ Compare t6id., I, 146-6, for the currency reforms of Sher Shfth an d 
their relation to the present system. 

7 Moreland, India, etc., 66; also I.G.I., vi. 

8 Compare I.Y.B., 1931, 869. 

» A.A.. n, 60. 

Compare Tod, II, 946, for an illustration from the history of Mftrw&r 
in the 16th century. « 
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Delhi have been fixed at an average of 28*78 lbs. avoirdupois 
to a maund (Man) or a little over a quarter of a hundredweight 
or less than half a bushel of wheat.^ The Seers and Chittdks 
may be calculated accordingly. This calculation, however, is 
based on the account of the Masdlik-uhabsdr and on the estimates 
of the French edition of Ibn Batuta. We do not know for certain 
how far it applies to the earlier and the later period. If we 
take the entry of Abu’l Fazl as the standard for the reign of 
Akbar, his maimd (taking a maund equal to 40 seers) would 
come to 388,725 grains in weight or 55^ lbs. avoirdupois for 
practical purposes, or 56 lbs. or just half a cwt. for rough com¬ 
parisons. So that 40 of Akbar’s maunds would make a ton as 
against 27 of the maunds now in ordinary use.* 

We may note hero for the sake of information that a Idc is 
one hundred thousand ; a million is 10 lacs ; and a kror is 10 
millions. 

The purchasing power of the Tanka and the standard of 
incomes, —We have already referred to the difficulty of fixing 
the average income. We shall only recapitulate some figures for 
better appreciation and comparisons. Taking the wages of 
the slaves of Muhammad Tughluq and Firuz Tughluq, we may 
say that 10 Tankas per month was about the minimum wage 
for an employee of the Sultan. The soldier was paid at 19| 
Tankas per month. The cost of living works out at a figure of 
5 Tankas per month for the average family, if we take as a 
basis the evidence furnished by Tdrif^-i-Daudi and Masdlik-uh 
absdr. All these figures, however, are obviously rough and 
tentative and do not take into account the bewildering variety 
of the incomes of various social classes. 

It is similarly difficult to fix the present purchasing power 
of the Tanka. We have pointed out elsewhere the various 
factors which damage the value of figures of market prices. 
Considering, however, that Mr. Moreland has worked out roughly 
the purchasing power of the rupee of Akbar, we may say that 
our Tanka was, roughly speaking, twice the Rupia of Akbar, 
i.e. the Tanka provided double the amount of necessities that 


1 Thomas, 162. 

* Moreland, India, etc., 53, The present official standard maund 
weighs 82*28 lbs. (I.G.I., II, vii). Tho present scale of weights used 
generally throughout Northern India and less commonly in Madras and 
Bombay may be thus expressed: one maund=40 seers; one 8eer=16 
chittaks or 80 tolas. Tho actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
district to district, and even from village to village; but in the standard 
system the tola is 180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee) and the 
seer thus weighs 2*05 lbs. and the maund 82*28 lbs. (Vide Intro¬ 

duction, vii.) Thus for a rough calculation tho st^dard maund of our 
period was half the standard maund of Akbar. So that we may roughly 
state that our maund stands in a ratio of 27 : 80 to the present maund, 
or 3i of our maunds would be equal in weight to the present maund. 
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could be purchased with the silver coin of the reign of Akbar!^ 
This will give to our Tanka about 12 times the purchasing 
power of the present Rupee before the Great War. 


1 Let us consider some facts in this connection. The ratio of silver 
to copper has been roughly 1 : 64; the weight of the Tanka has been 
between 170 and 175 grains of pure silver in accordance with the relative 
value of silver and copper. The Dam of Akbar comes to 1^ times a Tanka 
in value or bears a ratio of 5 ; 8. Wo know further that the maund of 
Akbar was about twice our maund in weight. The measure of a 
‘ Sikandar! ’ yard had a very slight difference of inch in comparison with 
the yard of Akbar. Wo have fixed an average of 6 Tankas per month 
as the maximum average cost of living for a family. The wages of 
labourers, namely the bricklayers, the caiponters, the builders, the match- 
lockmen and the archers are given as between 5 Rupees and 14 Rupees 
(vide Thomas, 429*30). Let ua comj)are the prices of necessities under 
Akbar with those of the reign of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din ]^aljl which wo 
have taken as the norm for the period. We have reduced the prices of 
Akbar into Jitals :— 


Commoditicfi. 

(Prices per Maund). 

Undkr Akbar. 

Under 
‘Ala-ud-IMn 
In Jitals. 

I n DdmH, 

In JlUih, 

1. 

Wheat 


12 


n 

2. 

Wheat flour .. 


22 to 15 

12 


3. 

Barley 


8 


4 

4. 

Rice 


20 

16 

5 

5. 

Pulses 


18 

14|f 

,, 

6. 

Mash 


16 


5 

7. 

Grain 


16^ 


5 

8. 

Month 


12 


3 

9. 

Jowar 


10 

8 

,. 

10. 

Sugar (white) 


128 

102J 

100 

11. 

„ (unrefined) 


66 

44f 

20 

12. 

Ohi 


105 

81 

16 

13. 

Oil 


80 

64 


14. 

Salt 


16 


5 

16. 

Meat 


66 

62 

.. 

16. 

Mutton 


54 

43t 

10 


We may say that the prices of our period on the whole stand in a 
ratio of 1 : 2 to those of the reign of Akbar. Moreland has worked it 
out that a rupee of Akbar, for general purposes, would equal in purchasing 
power six rupees of the period before the Groat War; or, in other words, 
a monthly income of five rupees would provide the same quantity of 
necessities as could be purchased from an income of thirty rupees in 1912 
(vide India on the death of Akbar, 66). In other words, if our calculations 
are not altogether misleading, we may say that a Tanka of the period 
under review will purchase twelve times the necessities that could be 
purchased with a rupee before 1914. This, of course, is a very rough 
calculation, but will help us to appreciate better some of the facts of 
economic life. 
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Slave Kings, 


A.H. 


A.I>. 

602. 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak 

.. 1206 

607. 

Aram Shah 

.. 1210 

607. 

Shams-ud-din Iltutmish 

.. 1210 

633. 

Rukn-ud-din Flruz Shah 1.. 

.. 1236 

634. 

Raziya 

.. 1236 

637. 

Mu‘izz-ud-din Bahram Shah 

.. 1239 

639. 

*Ala-ud-dln Mas‘ud Shah .. 

.. 1241 

644. 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah I 

.. 1246 


House of Balhan, 


664. 

Ghiyas-ud-din Balban 

.. 1266 

686. 

Mu'izz-ud-din Kaiqubad .. 

.. 1287 


Khaljls. 


689. 

Jalal-ud-din !E1ruz Shah 11 


.. 1290 

695. 

Rukn-ud-^n Ibrahim Shah 1 


.. 1296 

696. 

‘Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah 1 


.. 1296 

716. 

Shihab-ud-dln ‘ Umar Shah 


.. X3X5 

7X6. 

Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah 1 


.. 13X6 

720. 

Nasir-ud-din XQiusrau Shah 

. • 

.. X320 


Tuglklvqs, 


720. 

Ghiyas-ud-din Tu^luq Shah I 

.. 1320 

726. 

Muhammad 11 b. Tughluq:. 

.. 1324 

752. 

FLtuz Shah III 

.. 1361 

790. 

Ghiyas-ud-dIn Tughluq Shah 11 

.. 1388 

791. 

Abu Bakr Shah Tughluq .. 

.. 1388 

792. 

Muhammad Ill Tud^luq .. 

.. 1380 

795. 

Sikandar Shah 1 Tui^luq .. 

.. 1392 

795. 

Mahmud Shah 11 Tu^luq 

.. 1392 

t97. 

Nusrat Shah (interregnum) 

.. 1394 

802. 

Mahmud 11 Tughluq (restored) 

.. 1399 

8X5. 

Daulat XQ:ian Lodi 

«. 1412 


( 344 ) 
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Sayyids. 


A.H. 

817. 

Eliizr mi&n 


A.D. 

.. 1414 

824. 

Mu*izz-ud-dln Mubarak Shah 11 


.. 1421 

837. 

Muhammad Sh&h IV 


.. 1433 

«47. 

‘Al&-ud-dln ‘Alam Shah 


.. 1443 

856. 

Lodla. 

Bahlul Lo(U 


.. 1461 

894. 

Sikandar II b. Bahlul 

,, 

.. 1488 

923. 

Ibrahim II b. Sikandar 


.. 1617 

932. 

MugTtaU, 

B§.bur 


.. 1626 

937. 

Huma3run 


.. 1530 

946. 

Sure. 

Sher ShS^h 


.. 1639 

962. 

IslSlm Shah 


.. 1646 

960. 

Three others 


.. 1662 

962. 

Mughals. 

Humayun (restored) 


.. 1664 

963. 

Akbar 

• • 

.. 1666 
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Ab(l-ur-Kazzaq, Persian Ambas¬ 
sador, 122-3. 

Abu’l Fazl, on metal workers, 
209, 211 ; division of the 

Satis, 260; items of female 
toilet, 281. 

Acrobats, jugglers, mountebanks, 
etc., 305. 

Addb-uhmuluk of Fakbr-ud-din 
Mubarak Shah, 121. 

Aheria, spring hunt, 289. 

Ahimsa, non-violence, 326. 

Ahl4-daulat, ruling class, 171. 

AhUi-murad, class catering for 
pleasures, 171. 

Ahl-i-sa'ddat or the intelligentsia, 
171. 

Aln-i-Akbarl of Abu’l Fazl, 110, 
112-3. 

A*izza, fomguers in Hindustan, 178. 

Akbar, Mughal Emperor, on ago of 
marriage, 250 ; his interference 
in wi(iow-burning, 260; on 
regulated use of drinks, 319. 

Akbar-ndnui of AbuH Fazl, 110. 

^Alams, royal standards, 161. 

‘ Ala-ud-din Ijdialj!, his conquering 
spirit, 134; employment of 
slaves, 151 ; introduction of 
Indian element in the state, 
178 ; control of Delhi market, 
206, 217; employment of 

masons, 211 ; suppression of 
commercial dishonesty and 
business frauds, 219'; gifts by, 
226-7 ; on pay of a soldier and 
village headman, 230-1; prosti¬ 
tution, 320; suppression of 
drinking, 318. 

Amir, title of honour, 173, 176. 

Amlr-i-dkikur or Akhur-bak, master 
of royal stables, 155. 

Amir lOiusrau, on historical value 
of"Tiis works, with remarks, 
113; theologians as a class, 
185 ; flowers of the land, 201; 
use of sugarcanes in the manu¬ 
facture of drinks, 203 ; excel¬ 
lence of Bengal manufactures, 
208 ; masons and stone-cutters 
of Delhi, 211 ; use of paper in 
Delhi, 213; choice of a friend, 
311. 


Amusements and recreations, 284. 

Aqld*, title of honour, 174. 

Arab geographers, knowledge of 
India and China, 103-4. 

Asad Khan, charity o£^ 315. 

Astrologers, 152. 

Aurangzib, Mughal Emperor, 104. 

B 

Babur, memoirs of, 109 ; on the 
defeat and Jauhar of Mend! Kai 
of Chanderi, 262 ; Indian rural 
population, 263 ; description of 
Hindustan, with remarks, 330. 

Badr-i-chach, 118. 

Bahloll, coin, 340. 

Bairam Khan and Abu’l Qasim, 
friendship between, 312. 

Bttkhtyar KhaljT, 134. 

Balban. Sultan. 133, 151, 177, 184. 

Bandagdn-i-Sibds, royal slavei., 150. 

Bar, court, 163. 

Bdrbak, oflicial, 165. 167-9. 

Barbosa, traveller, 122, 208, 210, 

222 . 

Basant Panchwm, festival, 298. 

Bayazid, memoirs of, 109 ; letters 
of, 124. 

Baz Bahadiir and Kupamatl, story 
of, 118. 

Bhdts of Rajputana, caravan guides, 
217. 

Bibliography, 346. 

Bughra IQian, advice to his son, 
184, 186 ; his gift to him, 202. 

C 

Cdravdnls or Banjaras, business 
community, 216-7. 

Card play, 296. 

Caste system and the theory of 
. Dharma, 131. 

Castes in Hindu society in the early 
Muslim period, 193. 

Ceremonials instituted by the Sul¬ 
tans of Delhi, 139. 

Chaitanya, 119. 

Chandal-mandal, game, 296. 

Chandl Das, poet, 118. 

Charity, 314. 

Chdshm^r, oflicial, 154. 

CheUr and Durbdsh, symbols of 

I royalty, 159. 
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Chaupar, game, 205. 

Chess, 204. 

Child birth aiid his education, 
248-0. 

City of contemporary Hindustan 
described, 266. 

Coins, 330. 

Conti, Nicolo, traveller, 122; on 
number of castes, 103 ; use of 
paper in Gujarat, 213 ; bride's 
choice between suUee or sur¬ 
render of dowry, 250. 

Conversation, 323. 

Conveyances, 274. 

Cosmetics, toilets, and ornaments, 
270. 

Cost of living, 236. 

Court etiquette, 164. 

Court-poets, 152. 

Crown and throne, symbols of 
royalty, 158. 

Crown lands or milk, 156. 


D 

Dagld, overcoat, 275. 

Dancing and singing, 304. 

Dctftehrd, festival, 209. 

Davdt-ddr, official, 169. 

Death ceremony, 253. 

Delhi kingdom, varying territorial 
extent of, 105. 

Delhi Sultans, chronology of, 344. 
Delhiwdls, coins, 340. 

Deogir, central capital in the 
south, 105, 337; centre of 
cloth manufacture, 207. 
Dewalrdnl l^hdn. 114, 149. 

Dharma, significance of the term, 
308. 

Divali, festival, 299. 

Domestic events, 248. 

Domestic life, 238. 

Domestic pots, 273. 

Domestic servant or slave, life of, 
231. 

Domestics and slaves, 235. 

Dresses and clothes, 275. 

Drinking, 316. 

Dyeing mdustry, 209. 

E 

Economic life, standard of, 204. 
Elephants and hoards of bullion, 161. 

F 

Fakhr-ud-d!n Mubarak Shah, 142. 
Farghul, fur-coat, 275. 


Faidtud-i’jahdnddri of Ziya-ud-din 
Baranf, 121. 

Figh^i-Flruz Shdhi, 121. 

Firuz Tughluq, his attitude towards 
slaves, 151; laying of gardens, 
201 ; patronage in masonry 
work, 211 ; on business rules 
and practice of brokers, 217 ; 
royal stores of his time, 225; 
prohibition of luxuries, 273; 
hunting party, 290. 

Flower culture, 201. 

Food, 282. 

Foreign merchants in Hindustan, 
224. 

Foreign trade, 220. 

Frampton, John, his idea of India, 
104. 

Fruit culture, 201. • 

Furniture, 273. 


G 

Qandha Bdnika, scent merchants, 
203. 

Garden laying, 201. 

Gujarat, centre of cloth manufac¬ 
ture, 209. 

Gujarati Banias, business commu¬ 
nity, 216. 

Gulbadan Begum, memoirs of, 109, 
243. 


H 

HajI Dabir, historian, 110, 243. 
Hdjib, official, 167-9. 

Hamira Deva, Rajput chief, 313. 
Haram, 147, 243. 

HiddycU-ur-rdmi, 120. 

Hijrah year and months, 338. 
Hindu dresses, 277. 

Hindu festivals, 297. 

Hindu lunar month, 338. 

Hindu manners, 325. 

Hindu order, upset by the Muslim 
impact, 107. 

Hindu society, distinctive feature 
of, 192. 

Hindu women, 325. 

Hindustan, territory of, 105-6. 
Hindustan on the eve of Akbeu*, 
328. 

Holl, festival, 298. 

Home industries, 203. 

Horses, demand for the supply of, 
221, 223. 

Houses of nobles, 271. 

Houshold staff of a Sultan, 154. 
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Humayun, Mughal Emperor, hia 
knowled^ of aatronomy, 152 ; 
observations on widow-burn¬ 
ing, 260 ; introduction of a now 
d^gn of overcoat, 275; in¬ 
troduction of new festivities, 
203. 

Humdyun-nama of lUivandamIr, 

no, 112. 

Husain J^an, historian, 110. 

I 

Ibn Batuta, traveller, 122-3; 
account of SuUee, 257, 260; 
reception of state guests, 316. 

rjdz-i-^uarav%, 115-6. 

lltutmish, 151. 

Imdm-i‘^AdU, ‘ the just Imam *, 
141. 

India, its division by the western 
world, 104. 

Indian Islam and Hinduism, 101, 
104. 

Indian rural life, 106. 

Indian village communities, 130, 
107. 

Indoor amusements, 201. 

Indoor games, 204. 

Industrial labour, character of, 214. 

Industries, 205. 

Inshd'-ndma of Tahir-ul-Husaini, 
124. 

Internal trade, 215. 

Islamic ideals affectod by the 
secular nature of the Muslim 
State, 136. 


J 

Jdmi'-ut-Tawdrikhf 336. 

Jashn, or social parties, 201. 

Jashn darbdrst ceremony, 163. 
Jauhar, custom, 261. 

Jauhar, memoirs of, 100. 
JawdmV-td~Hikdydt of Muhammad 
‘Awfi, 117. 

JUala, coins, 340. 

Joint family, 238. 

K • 

Kabfr, 110. 

Kftmran Mlrja, rebel brother of 
Humayun, 166* 

K&nhayya, 313. 

Kdrkhdnaa, royal stores, 156. 

Khdn, title of honour, 173, 175. 
^arltadar, official, 154. 

Kk€Utee8f or grain-pits, 200. 


Khav&s ^an, charity of, 315. 

XhazdHn-tU-fiUuh, 113-4. 

Khil'eU, dress of honour, 164, 176-7, 
275. 

^itdb, title of honour, 173. 

J^hurdsdnui, foreign Muslim mer¬ 
chants, 216. 

Khutba and Sikka, ceremonies, 158. 

Kingship according to Arab thin¬ 
kers, 127. 

Kildb4-Ni'mat SMdna-i-Ndidr Shdhi, 

120 . 

Koka and Kamran, friendship 
between, 312. 

Komts?i, ceremony of presentation, 
165. 

Krishna-lildf festival, 305. 

Kushk-i-aabz, palace, 147. 

L 

Lalla, poet, 119. 

Land produce, 199. 

Leather-work, 213. 

Loyalty to a master or superior, 
309; to an equal or friend, 
311 ; to a certain conduct 
(chivalry), 312. 

M 

Mahadeva-nagarl, centre of cloth 
manufacture, 207. 

Mahdjans, bankers, 218. 

Mahmud II, letters of, 124. 

Mahuan, Chinese traveller, 122, 208, 

210 . 

Male decorations, list of, 282. 

Malfuzat-i’Tlmur, 111. 

Malik, title of honour, 173, 176. 

Malik Muhammad JaisI, poet of 
OutUi, 118, 201. 

Marriage, 250. 

MaadUk-ul-Ahadr, 156, 236-7. 

MoMik’tU-Absdr-fi-mamdlik’Ul- 
Amsdr, 111. 

Mash^alddr, official, 155. 

MatVa-ul-anwdr, 115, 120. 

Meeusures of distance, 339. 

Measures of time, 337. 

Medni Rai of Chanderi, defeat and 
Jauhar of, 262. 

Metal-work, 209. 

Miftah-ul-futuh, 113. 

Military and physical sports, 285. 

Mind Bazars, 293. 

Muhammad Tughluq, slaves main¬ 
tained by, 151 ; his establish¬ 
ment, 156; distribution of 
robes of honour and employ¬ 
ment of men for royal supply, 
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206, 225; fabulous gifts of 
money, 226 ; order to compile 
oeiisus registers, 336. 

Muharramf festival, 302. 

Muhr-ddr, official, 169. 

Miikand Kam, poet, 118. 

MuUdnis, business community, 216. 

Muntakhab-iU-Tawdnkh, HO. 

Muqaddim, village headman, 231. 

Musicians, 152. 

Muslim drosses, 276. 

Muslim festivals, 300. 

Muslim State, attitude of, towards 
Suttee, 260. 

Muslim Sufis in Hindustan, re¬ 
marks on the writings of, 119. 

N 

Noflttn or coiu*tiers, 153. 

Namakhalalt, Muslim term for 
loyalty, 310. 

Nauak, religious poet, 119; on 
selection of friends, 311. 

Naqlb, official, 169. 

Nard, game, 296. 

Naubat, royal band, 160. 

Nau-ruz, spring festival, 163, 300. 

Nazr, ceremony, 160. 

Nikitin, traveller, 122. 

Nisdr, ceremony, 167. 

Nobility, composition of, 181. 

Nobles and Sultan, personal rela¬ 
tions between, 180. 

Nuh Sipahr, 113. 

() 

Official receptions and State cele¬ 
brations, 303. 

Opium, use of, 319. 

Ornaments and public appearance, 
281. 

P 

Padunmmt, 118. 

Palaces, 146. 

Paper, 212. 

Pardah and social intercourse bet¬ 
ween the sexes, 243. 

Persian ideas, induenco of, on 
Muslim Society, 127. 

Polo and horse-racing, etc., 287. 

Polo, Marco, traveller, 122. 

Popular amusements, 297. 

Population, 336. 

Prices of commodities, 233. 

Prostitution, 320. 

Public appearance and behaviour, 
322. 
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Puruah-Parikslut of Vidyapati 
Thakur, 117. 

Q 

Qalanauwitr, darwish cap, 276. 
Qaar^i-firuzl, palace, 147. 
Qctsr-i-Saftd, palace, 147. 
Qirdn-U8-Sa''dain, 113-4. 
Qutb-ud-d!n Aibak, 151. 

R 

Rajputs, on the custom of Suttee, 
259. 

Rajputs, their protection and shel¬ 
ter to a refugoo, 313. 

Bdma-llld, festival, 3p5. 
Riydz-uUInsha* of Mahmud Gawan, 
124. 

Royal court, 169. 

Royal quarter, 268. 

Rural village of Hindustan, 263. 

S 

Sahdif of Shaikh Sadr-ud-din, 120. 
Sdhils, money-lenders, 218. 
Sdql-i-^ds, official, 155. 

Sar-dbddr, official, 154. 
Sar-Jdniaddr, official, 155. 
Sar-Jdnddi’, officer, 154. 
Sar-Sildhiidr, officer, 154. 

Sdyabdn, rod canopy of state, 160. 
Sayyids, religious class, 185. 
Sea-borne trade, 220. 

Seat of the Central Government, 
337. 

Shab Bardl, festival, 301. 
ShahmiA-bahT’O-koahtl, superinten - 
dent of rivers cuid royal boats, 
155. 

Shahna-i-bdr, steward, 164. 
Shahna4‘bdrgdh, official, 168. 
ShaJina-i-pU, superintendent of 
royal elephants, 155. 
Shart~i-zarnln-bo8, ground -kissing 
ceremony, 165. 

Sher Shah, on currency reforms, 
341. 

Shikar, chased 287. 

Shuyhl, title of honour, 173. 
Shustarl, a kind of cloth, 223. 

Sidi ‘All Reis, Turkish Admiral, 
122-3. 

Simhala, Hindu capital in N. India, 
118. 

Sltal-pdtls, mats, 273. 

Slaves and their status, 188-91. 
Social and domestic comforts, 263. 
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State, conception of, 132. 

State attitude toweu^ public pros¬ 
titution, 320-1. 

State nobles and employees, stand- 
anls of life of, 228. 

Stophano, traveller, 122. 

Stone and brick work, 211. 

Sufi and his estimate of social 
conditions, 144. 

Sugar, 213. 

Sultan and his powers, 133. 

Sultan as a private person, 146. 

Siiltanat and Islam, 137. 

Sultaiiat and its reactions on 
Muslim society, 126. 

Sultans, items of expenditure of, 
226. 

Sultans of Delhi, chronology of, 344. 

ISuiteey burning of a Hindu wife after 
the death of her husband, 256. 

T 

Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, 110. 

Tabaqat-i-Ndain, 109-10. 

Tahwlhidr, official, 154. 

Tdj'id Ma'dair of Hasan Nizami, 
109-10. 

Tamas^uks, bonds, 218. 

Tanka, purcha;9ing power of, and 
the standards of income, 342. 

Tdrikh-i‘Ddudl. 109, 112. 

Tdrikh -i-Fakhr-ud-din M ubdrak 

Shah, 109. 

Tdrllslk-i-Firiahla, 110, 272. 

Tdrlkh-i~Firuz Shdhl of Shams-i- 
Siraj ‘Aflf, 109. 

Tdnhh-i'Flruz Shdhl of Ziya-ud-diii 
BaranI, 109-10. 

Tdrlkh-i-Mubdrak Sfidhl, 109. 

Tdrlbhd-Sher Shdhi, 109, 112. 

Taahtddr, official, 155. 

Taallm, ceremony of presentation, 
166. 

Textiles, 206. 


T'Uaka or mangnt, betrothal cere¬ 
mony, 261. 

Timur, memoirs of, 109. 

Titles of honour, 158. 

Town-planning, 265. 

Trade, 216, 232. 

Trade through the land frontiers, 
223. 

Tughluq-ndtna, 114. 

Tuhfa-i-Nasd'ih of Yusuf Gada, 

120 . 

U 

^Ulamd or the state theologians, 
182. 

Utnard or the nobility, 172. 

V 

VaklUi~dar, official, 168-9. 

Varthoma, traveller, 122 ; on oxcol- 
lonco of Bengal manufactures, 
208 ; richness of Bengal for 
cotton, ginger, etc., 222 ; good¬ 
ness of the Gujaratis, 326. 

Vices, 316. 

Vidyapati Thakur, 119. 

Village manufactures, 202. 

Virtues, 308. 


\V 

Wdqi'dt-i-Bdburi, 111. 
Wdqi''dA‘i-M,U8hJtjdi^, 109, 112. 
Weights and measures, 341. 
Woman, position of, 239. 


Z 

Zafar^ndtna of ‘All Yazdl, 109, 111. 
Zakhlrat-td-mul uk of Hamadani, 
120 . 

Ziya-ud-din Baroni, 139. 
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The Kalabhra Interregnum: ^ what it means in South 
Indian History? 

By S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 

The Kalabhras, as such, find mention in various iiistorical 
documents bearing on South Indian History. They are men¬ 
tioned among the enemies overcome by the Pallavas, Simhavisnu 
and his son and successor Narasimha-Varman I. They are 
similarly mentioned among those overthrown by the enemies 
of the Pallavas, the Ohalukyas of Badami. Among these 
Chalukyas, a similar claim is made in behalf of Vikramaditya 
I, Vinayaditya and Vikramaditya II. The most important 
references to them are, however, in the Pandya Charter, the so- 
called Velvikudi plates, recently published in the Epigraphia 
Indica,^ though Imown to epigraphists for well-nigh forty years. 
In this charter, the Kalabhra^s are referred to as having made 
largo conquests in the Tamil country and brought on an in¬ 
terregnum in the rule of the Pandyas after the famous Pandyan 
known to literature as Palydgasdlai Mudukud^imi Feruvuf/udi, 
Notwithstanding the fact that these references were known 
to him, the late Mr. Venkayya, by an unhappy inspiration it 
should bo noted now, threw out a suggestion that these un¬ 
known Kalabhras were probably the same as the Karnafakas 
who are mentioned in the Periyapuranam, in connection with 
the life of Murtinayanar, as having overthrown the Pandyas 
and set up rule in Madura, the Pandya capital.® This sugges¬ 
tion has in a way held the field more or less, and, notwithstanding 
the fact that reasons to the contrary liave become more and 
more plain as time advanced, the view seems still to lurk on tlie 
authority of the late lamented scholar and sometimes finds 
expression. The reference in the Periyapuranam adverted 
to above speaks of the king of the Vaduka Kar^atakas being 
in occupation of Madura and supporting the Jains. On the 
face of it, the fact that the Kalabhras are mentioned among 
the enemies overthrown by the Chalukyas should count against 
their identification with the Karnatakas. The Chalukyas held 
rule over the territory of Kar^at^aka and are specifically referred 
to ofton-times as r^ers of Karnataka. Unless it could be 
proved that the Chajukyas and the Karnatakas could be looked 


1 A paper preaentod to tho International Congress of Orientalists 
at Oxford, September, 1928. Tho paper was read for the author by Mr. 
C. E. A. Oldham, C.S.I., Joint Editor, Indian Antiquary, 

2 Vol. XVII, pp. 291 ff. 

2 Periyapuranam Murtinayanar, stanza 11. 

( 361 ) 
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upon by contemporary outsiders as different from each other, 
perhaps occupying for some time the same region of country, 
it would be impossible to maintain the position. But the fact 
that the Chalukya rulers are described in several places as 
Karnataka rulers and held the sovereignty over Karnataka, 
rules out the possibility of identification of the Karnatakas 
with the Kalabhras. 

Before the publication of the Velvikudi plates, however, 
their geographical position remained uncertain. Even in 
regard to this particular, the Vakkaleri plates, and the Nerur 
grant of Vinayaditya^ seem to make the position clear. This 
is in a way confirmed by their being mentioned among the 
Pandya-Chera-Chola as enemies. Though sometimes they 
get associated with Malavas and Vijas who may be ascribed 
to the north, in what is said of Vinayaditya’s achievements 
against the Kajabhras the campaign is described as having 
taken place in the south as distinct from the north of the 
Chajukya territory from a campaign in which he had to march 
southwards against the Pallavas and then against the Kalabhras, 
Pandyas, Cholas, etc.^ 


1 Norur grant of Vijayaclitya elated Saka 622 (A.D. 700-1), 4th 

year 


Vihramaditya II. 


Khadgamatrasahayasya Chitrakanthabhidana pravara 
turangameiiaikonai v - 

otsaritaSeshavijigiBhor avanipati tritayfintaritam 
svagiiroh sriyain ‘ 

Atmebsatkritya, prabhava-kuliHa-dalita Pfindya-Chola- 
Kerala-Kajabhra. 

Prabhriti bhubhrid-adabhra vibhrarnasya, anyavanata 

makupx chumbita padarnbiijasya Vikraniarlitya Satyaaraya 
i^rl prithivlvallaidia—etc. 

(Tml. Ant., Vol. IX, 127). 

Harihar grant of Vinayfiditya dated Saka 060 (A.D. 694-5) expired, 
14th year:— 

Vikramaditya-Parame^vara-BhaUarakasya suniih; Pitur agilaya 
balendu fiekharasyova Senanir daitya balam atisamuddhartum trairajya- 
Pallava balam avaahtabhya sarnasta vishaya pradarnanad vihita tan 
manonuram(ra)arijanah atyarita vntsalatvfid Yudhishthha iva, Sri 
ramatva^l Vasudova iva, nrpaiikn^atvat Para6urama iva, RajaSrayatvad 
Bharataiva, Pallava, Kajabhra, Keraja, Haihaya, Vi]a, Malava, Chola, 
Pandyadyab 6va Ajuva-Gahgadyair mmaulair sama bhrityatam nltah 
VinayOcIitya Satyafiraya 6rl Prithivi vallablia maharajadhiraja ParamSi^- 
vara Bhattarakab sarvan evam agfiapayati. 

{Ind. Ant., 1878, Vol. VII, p. 301.) 

In this record the Kalabhras do not tiguro among those defeated by 
Vikramaditya, meaning thereby that the Kajabhras were defeated by 
Vinayaditya, warring on behalf of his father. 

» This is oonfirmed by what is stated of Vikramaditya II’s action 
against the same enemies in the Vakkaleri grant:— 

Vakkaleri Grant of KIrtivarman II, l^aka 679 expired (A.D. 767). 
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Further, so far as the achievements of Simhavi^nu 
amongst the Pallavas go, there is nothing to indicate that he 
conducted any campaign against his northern enemies, the 
Chalukyas, as these find no mention among those he fought 
against, north or south. Simhavi^nu’s distinct achievements 
seem to bo the extension of the Pallava power southwards to the 
banks of the Kaveri,' and if the Kajabhras happen to be ene¬ 
mies that he overthrew, there is every reason to look for them 
in the territory intervening between B^nchi and the Kaveri. 

The Velviku^ plates now published clinch the matter and 
make the position clear that the Kalabhras destroyed the power 
of several kings and established themselves as rulers over the 
region which was under the authority of the Pandyas. It be¬ 
comes, therefore, necessary to enquire who exactly they were, 
and how they came to be in the region with which their name 
seems definitely to be associated in all these various documents, 
particularly in the last one of them, the Velvikudi plates. 

This seems the more really so as the Chalukyas did not 
come into contact with the Pallavas till after their conquests 
of the Nalas, Mauryas and more particularly the Kadambas. 
These conquests actually took place under Kirttivarman I 
and Pulakosin II.^ It is those conquests and the further 


II. 11-16. Same text as tho Neriir grant regarding Vikiainaditya 
I, mentioning Kajabhras among those ho defeated;— 

Sakalabhuv'ana Samrajya Lakslimi svayamvarabhishoka sainayii- 
nantarasainiiy)ajata mahdtsahah atma vain^njapurva nppati chayapa- 
harinah prakrlyamitrasya Pallavasya wimrilon infilunaya krtamatir 
atitvaraya Tundaka vishayam prapya abhi mukhaghateiia Nandipo- 
tavarmmabhklhanam Pallavain rana mukhe sarnprahrtya prapalayya 
ka^umukha v’fiditra samudra goshribhidana vadya visoaham khatvan- 
kadhvajam prabhuta prakhyata hastivaran svakirana nikara vikasa 
nirakrta timiran manikyara^mimova hastekrtya Kala^abhavaiiilaya 
haridanganauchita kanchlyamanam Kanchim avinadya pravisya satata 
pravftta danaiiandita dvija duiaiiiithajand Narasimhapotavarinma 
nirmmapita dilamaya Rajasimhedvar adi devakula snvarnarasi pra- 
tyarpanoparjita iirjita puiiyah anivarita pm-tapaprasara pratapita 
Pandya-Chola K6rala-Kajabhra prabhrtirajanyakah kshubita karimakara 
kara bhala da|ita dukti mukta muktaphalaprakara marlehijala vikasita 
velakiila ghurnamaiiarnonidhano dhakshinarnave 6arad arnala i^asudhara 
vidada yafio riii^imayam jayastarabhain atisthipad Vikramaditya Satya- 
6raya, etc. y pp ^02 ff. 

1 KaSakkudi Plates. South Indian Inscriptions, II, iii, 348-49. 

* Bhandarkar: Early History of the Deccan, Bombay, I, Pt. ii, pp. 
181 ff. 

Narasimhavarmanah svayamiv’’a bhagavata nrpatirupavatirnasya. 

Narasimhasya muhuravajita Chola-Kerala-Kalabhra-Pandyasya 
Sahasrabaho- 

riva samaradata nirvishta sahasrabahu Karmmanab 

Pariyala-Manimangala-^uramara prablifti rana vidardita PulakSsi 
ppshta pattalikhita 

vijayaksharasya KaladayonSriva vimathita vatapeb» etc. 

(South Indian Inscriptions, 1. 148; Kuram grant, 11. 15. 17.) 
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advance of the Chajukya power that brought them face to face 
against Mahendravarman and his son Narasimhavarman I. 
What is said of the Kalabhras in the Velvikudi plates amounts 
to this : that the region of the Pandya country was under the 
rule of Pandya-dhiraja Palyaga ‘Mudukudumi Periivaludi, 
who made a grant of a village which was c^led Velvikudi in 
the division named after Paganur. After this gift to Korkai- 
kilan Narkorran had been enjoyed for long, there appeared the 
‘Kali Raja, called Kajabhra’, who had already driven out 
of their possessions innumerable adhirdjofs. On the Kalabhra 
advent, the grant of the village Velvikudi was overlooked and 
the village passed into other possession. Then there appeared, 

‘ like the sun from out of the sea (after a storm), a Pandyadhi- 
raja, the ruler of the South, with a brilliant javelin, by name 
Kaduriikon, who, brilliant as the sun, destroyed, on the whole 
of the earth surrounded by the sea, the kings and chieftains 
in due form and set xip righteous rule bringing under the shade 
of his white umbrella the earth by destroying the right of others 
to her possession, and establishing his title to her, according to 
recognized law, the valiant king of fearsome arrows ready set 
for shooting, who destroyed the brilliant cities of kings that 
did not submit to him 

Here the passage as translated in the Epigraphia Indica 
may be taken to mean that the resumption of the grant was 
made by an individual ruler among the Kalabhras, by name 
Kali Arasan ; but, the meaning intended, however, seems to 
be, under the unrighteous rule of the Kalabhras, Kali Arasan, 
the Tamil expression, meaning a ruler of unrighteousness, and 
Kalahhran in the singular meaning ruler of the Ka{abhras. 
The use of the singular for the plural in such contexts is a well- 
warranted usage among the Tamils. That it is so is confirmed 
in a repetition of this incident which is actually made in the 
grant itself further down. In speaking of the restoration of 
the grant under Neduiiisaxiayan Parantaka, the donor, the term 
actually used is by the ‘ Kalabhras ’ in the plural.' Therefore, 
the clear meaning that the passage in lines 39-40 seems intendecl 
to convey is that the advent of the Ka]abhras and the setting 
up of Kajabhra rule, was what actually brought about the 
resumption of the grant made by the old Pandya ruler Palyaga 
Mudukudumi. 

The sequence of events sought to be conveyed in lines 
31-46 of the Velvikudi grant is not quite clearly put 
either in the translation or in the introduction to the grant 
as published in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII, part vii. The 
introduction makes the statement: ‘ This Tamil portion 

begins with the mention of a past event, namely, that the kelvi- 
Brahmans of Paganur-Kurram seeing that one of their own 


' II. 111-112. 
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community, named Narkoryan, the headman of Korkai, who 
had contemplated the performance of a Vedic sacrifice, with 
the help of the ruling Pandya king (adhiraja) Palyagamu- 
dukudumi Peruvaludi, placed his petition before the king and 
themselves standing in front of the sacrificial hall, blessed 
that spot to be thenceforth (?) called Velvikudi. The king 
granted the village to Narkorran and it was thus that the village 
came to be enjoyed by the latter for a long time.’ ^ There is 
a very serious misconstniing of the whole passage in this recital 
of the sequence of events. What is sought to be stated in the 
passage is that Narkorran, the headman of Korkai, had under¬ 
taken a sacrifice, which, in the course of it, he discovered to be 
beyond his means to complete. The ‘ Kelvi Brahmans \ as they 
are called, seeing his difficulty, wished that the sacrifice bo 
completed with the assistance of the king Mudukudumi. They 
suggested, therefore, first of all, that Narkorran petition the 
king. When the king appeared at the hall of sacrifice, these 
^ K^vi Brahmans ' * themselves were there and standing in front 
of the village, gave it the name Velvikudi, so that it might there¬ 
after prosjKJr in that name, as the king then and there gifted 
away the village by pouring of water. The gift thus made had 
been enjoyed for a great length of time (when the Kalabhras 
appeared). It will thus bo seen that the actual passage is 
intended to convey a meaning materially different from that 
which would be convoyed as it is summarized in the introduc¬ 
tion of the epigraphists. The village was called Velvikudi 
because a sacrifice (Tam. Velvi) was performed there. It was 
gifted away by the Pandya king and as a result of this gift 
the ‘ learned Brahmans ’ of the locality gave it the name Velvi¬ 
kudi with the approval of the king. It was these learned 
Brahmans who wanted that the sacrifice which had been light- 


1 Kpi. Ifid.f Vol. XVII, part vii, page 293, 

2 The term ‘ Kelvi Brahniant* ’ has been completely misinter¬ 

preted by the epigraphist to moan ‘ the Brahmans who were in secular 
charge of the village,' but he rites no authority and gives no reason for 
this interpretation. ‘ Kelvi ’ is the exact translation of the Sanskrit 
term ‘ and K^vi Brahnmns are no other than Krotriya Brahmans 

who were thoroughly learned in the Sruti and all that it implies. In 
that sense the term is used in the Padin*uppattu, a Sangam classic, in 
more than one place (Poem 21, 1. 1; Poem 64, 1. 4; and Poem 74, 
11. 1 and 2). The commentator explains it in this sense. The context 
requires this sense and not the secular stMise that the epigraphist puts 
on it. Narkoffan was in danger of leaving the sacrifice uncompleted, 
becoming thereby liable to the sins that are the penalty of an imperfect 
attempt at a holy performance. He consulted those that could suggest to 
him some way of getting out of this sacrificial impasse, and the Brahmans 
appealed to were certainly not the governors of the village, but the learned 
Brahmans of the locality who could point a way out. They indicated 
appeal to the king because he was famed for the celebration of many 
sacrifices on his own account. Hence the Kifvi Brahmans will have to 
be regarded as the Srotriyas of the locality, and not those entrusted with 
the secular management of the village. 
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heartedly undertaken by Narkorran should be completed with 
the assistance of the khig. They, therefore, asked Narkop^pan 
to petition the king and when the king came to make the enquiry 
they themselves supported the petition and obtained the gift. 
For the whole passage the subject is the ‘ Kelvi Brahrmns ^ 
and the predicate is the naming of the villlage after the gift 
by the Pandya king in due form. The last sentence quoted 
above interprets the original to mean that after Narkoffan 
had enjoyed it for long. The clause equivalent to that is to go 
along with the next sentence, the previous sentence having 
come to an end there, so that the interpretation ought to be 
not that Narkorran had enjoyed it for long, but that the gift 
had been enjoyed for a very long time. The bhukti or the free 
gift -of the village had continued for a long time means not with -1 
in the lifetime of Narkorran but through generations. Then 
came the Kalabhra irruption and a Kalabhra king was res¬ 
ponsible for the village ceasing to be enjoyed as a free gift. 
When it had been in this condition, we shall have to add for 
some considerable time, there appeared the Pandyadhiraja, as 
the sun rises from out of the sea, and conquered the whole earth 
and brought her into his exclusive possession. Then followed 
six generations of rulers before we come to the actual date of 
the donor of the grant, Nedum^adayan Parantaka. The points 
to be borne in mind carefully are these : The village obtained 
the name Velvikudi from the Pandyan Palyaga Mudukudumi. 
It enjoyed the status of being a free-gift village (Brahmadeya) 
for a very long time. Then came the Kalabhra interregnum ; 
under the unrighteous rule of a Kalabhra king it ceased to be 
a free-gift village. Then there appeared a king called Kadumkon 
(after the Pandya dynasty had suffered a long eclipse). This 
Kadumkon is identified by the epigraphist with the Kadumkon 
‘ with whom the first academy (l^angam) of Tamil poets is 
supposed to have come to an end ’. This identification is a 
point of importance to which reference will bo made later. 
Wliat is material at present is this. The seventh in succession 
from Kadumkon is NedumSadayan Parantaka in the third year 
of whose reign Velvikudi was restored as a free-gift (Brahma¬ 
deya) village on enquiry by the king whether the facts in 
regard to its foundation and grant were as they were represented 
to be. This restoration must have taken place not very far 
removed from A.D. 769-70 which is the date ascribed to him 
by the epigraphist himself on a comparative study of this 
inscription with the Anamalai cave inscription ^ and the dated 
Madras Museum Plates published in the Indian AvJtiquary.^ 
We have to provide for six generations from this date back¬ 
wards to come to Kadumkon. We have to make an allowance 


1 Epi. Ind., Vol. VIII, page 317. 

2 /nd. Ant., Vol. XXII, pages 57 ff. 
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for a comparatively long occupation of the Pandya country by 
the Kajabhras, for the gift to be forgotten and the cancellation 
of the gift to be acquiesced in by the people. We have to 
give a considerable interval, a few generations, for the enjoj^- 
ment of the free gift of the village from the date of Mudu- 
kudumi, who originally made the grant which gave the 
name Velvikudi to the village. Having regard to this se¬ 
quence it would be difficult, nay impossible, to accept the identi¬ 
fication of Kadumkon here with the Kadurhkon with whom 
the first Sangam is said to have come to an end. ^ If this identi¬ 
fication bo accepted, then the end of the first Sangain would 
be datable somewhere about A.D. 600, and Miidukudumi would 
go a few generations, at least half a dozen generations before 
him, anotlicr one hundred and fifty years or thereabouts. 

We have five poems regarding Mudukudumi in the Pura- 
nanuru. Three poets have sung of him. Of these three none 
of them have celebrated any other patron and thus the possi¬ 
bility of assistance by making him contemporary with other well- 
known patrons does not exist. The three poets are, Kari- 
Kilar, Nettimaiyar and Neduih-Palliyattanar. Of these the 
two poems by the second are of importance as giving us the 
name Kudumi by which he is addressed in the poem, as stating 
the fact that he celebrated a very large number of sac rifices 
and planted sacrificial posts in the localities, and as giving us 
the further fact that he is the Pandya who celebrated the great 
sea-festival and thus apjjeased the sea from swallowing up the 
Pandya country.' Among these the reference to the inci¬ 
dent of the celebration of the festival to the sea finds reference 
in other works, such as the Maduraikkanji (line 61), and Silappa- 
dhikaram (Book 22, 11. 60-61). Thus all that we are enabled 
to say of this Mudukudumi is that he was a Pandya celebrity 
of great fame, of ancient character. If the epigraphist’s identi¬ 
fication of the Kadumkon with whom the first ^angam came 
to an end be accepted, this Mudukudumi would have to be re¬ 
garded as an early Pandyan celebrity of the first Sangam, much 
anterior to Kadumkon. But there is no reason for the identi¬ 
fication other than the name, and the name and its synonyms 
are of such frequent occurrence that it would be dangerous 
to suggest an identification merely on the identity of name. 

For a really suggestive lead, for any identification in this 
particular, we shall have to refer to the larger Sinnamanur* 


^ Pooms 9 and 15 of the Purananufu of which a translation is ap¬ 
pended. 

Poem 6 by Kari-KiJiar in a way confirms one part at any rate of this. 

2 1 am obliged to the late Mr. Kao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri 
for an examination of the original plates and the office transcript years 
ago, and to Mr. Hirananda Sastri, now Government Epigraphist, for a 
copy of the proof of the inscription which is to appear in the volumes of 
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plates in course of publication in the volumes of the South Indian 
Inscriptions. This document in its Tamil portion gives the 
history of a number of Pandyas of a more or less prehistoric 
character. Then comes in a small series of rulers who may 
be regarded as historical, and this list is brought to a close 
with the Pandya ruler (or rulers) whq^ ‘ cut off the heads of 
two other co-ordinate rulers ’ at Talai-Alanganam, who got the 
Mahabharata done into Tamil, who established the Sangam 
at Madura.^ ‘ When these Maharajas and Sarvabhaumas 
' (emperors) had passed away ’, then begins a series with 
the Pandya who won a victory at Nelveli. In this passage, 
while the statement is quite clear that one of the last 
Pandyas of these series established the Sangam at Madura, it 
cannot be said equally clearly who this Pandya is. But the 
fact that a great famine is referred to, immediately followed 
by the battle of Talai-Alanganam, and then follows the 
translating of the Mahabharata and then the establishment 
of the Sangam in series: all these four events follow the 
erecting of the emblem of the twin-fish, the tiger and the bow 
on the face of the Himalayas. The last achievement is clearly 
ascribed to the Pandyan Neduih Seliyan, whose name figures 
in the ^ilappadhikaram. Then the incidents that follow must 
be the incidents that happened immediately after. We have 
the evidence of Sangam literature itself that probably in the 
reign of the Pandyan of Talai-Alanganam there was a great 
famine. His contemporary was Nakkiran, who is regarded, 
according to tradition, as the President of the Third Sangam. 
There are poems of Nakkiran celebrating this Pandyan. There¬ 
fore, it would be reasonable to take it that the four incidents 
above referred to were incidents in the reign of this Pandyan 
victor of Talai-Alanganam, the last Pandyan of this group 
referred to in the charter. We have a few poems composed by this 
Pandyan himself, and a number by his contemporaries in 
celebration of him, and several of the poets who have celebrated 
him happen to be among those who are stated to have consti¬ 
tuted the forty-nine of the last Sangam in the traditional lists 
that have come down to us. For the third Sangam, therefore, 
we shall have to go to a time much anterior to the time of the 
first historical Pandya according to this charter, the Pandyan, 
victor at Nelveli. This Pandyan is taken to be Arikesari, 
whose predecessor Jayanta (Sendan of the Velvikudi plates), 
the late Mr. Krishna Sastri takes to be the Pandyan victor at 


the South Indian Inscriptions (since published, Vol. Ill, iv). I have 
groat pleasure in acknowledging my obligation to both of them for their 
great kindness. 

1 See a note on this since publishe<l by me in the Haraprasad 
Shastri Commemoration issue of the Indian Historical Quarterly, 1934 
(IX. 63). 
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Talai-Alanganam,' which I take to be what he means when 
he says ‘ with Neduiiijelian of the Purananiiru fame though 
there are at least two, if not more, of these Nediim 6eU- 
yans referred to in the Purananuru. Two generations before 
Jayanta is Kadumkon and if he is the same as the Kaduihkon 
with whom the first ^angam ended, the second J^angam and 
almost the end of the third ^^angam should all be over in the 
generations of his son and successor, and his grandson accord¬ 
ing to this interpretation, which, on the face of it, seems un¬ 
tenable, having regard to the statement in the charters. The 
interval must be pretty long between Kadumkon and Palyaga 
Mudukudumi. Half a dozen generations or more would be re¬ 
quired to bridge the gap between the one and the other. We 
must similarly admit a considerable interval between Arikesari 
of the ^innamanur plates and the Pandyan king who was famous 
for the Sangam, for the translation of the Mahabharata and for 
the battle of Talai-Alanganam. Thus we arrive at the position 
that the Sangam has to be looked for at least six generations 
before Kadumkon, and Kaduihkon is six generations before 
the donor of the Velvikudi grant, whose date must be taken 
to be A.D. 769-70. On this basis, if Kadumkon is of about 
A.D. 600, we have no right to look for the Sangam age on this 
side of A.D. 400. This is only a conservative and very rough 
estimate, it must be remembered. 

We have so far arrived at this position regarding the 
Kalabhras. They were a people, intruders into the country of 
the Pandyas, who upset the order of things long established and 
created an interregnum in the Pandya rule. They are referred 
to in the charters of the Pallavas, and in the charters of the 
Chajukyas almost in the same locality, undoubtedly in the Tamil 
country, in association with the Chola, Pandya and Kerala. 
They must have been permanently in this region before A.D. 
600 in full authority, perhaps in a position of some considerable 
importance after A.D. 600. 

We seem to find an unlooked-for confirmation of this in 
a reference we get to a ruler of the Chola country early in the 
fifth century. In the life story of Buddha Ghosa a certain 
Buddha Datta is stated to have been a contemporary with whom 
he came into contact at the Mahavihara of Ceylon, to which 
place he himself went for the purpose of his work of collecting 
Buddhist works of authority. This Buddha Datta, who seems 
to have been engaged on a similar mission, has left, in some of 
his works, a record of his time from which it appears that he 
was an inhabitant of the Chola country, belonged to a vifiage, 
Bhutamangalam, and completed his work, Abhidhammavatara 
in the grove of Vishnudasa (or Krishnadasa) in Kaveripattinam 
in the reign of a Chola king, Achchuta Vikkanta or Acchyuta 


» EpL Ind„ Vol. XVII, page 297. 
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Vikrama of the Kalamba dynasty.' The ruler of the Chola country 
here is given as Achchuta Vikkanta and the dynasty to which 
he belonged is put down as the Kalamba dynasty. Since 
the variant reading Kalamba occurs in some of the inscrip¬ 
tions of the time for the Kalabhras, we may not be far wrong 
if wo* take this king to be one of the Kalabhrcus, In fact the 
alternative reading Kalabhha is available in the Vinayavini4- 
chaya in reference to the same ruler of the Cholaratta (Chola- 
rashtra or Chola Kingdom), and this rules out the equation 
'Kalamba=Kadamba, historically unsound also. The very name 
itself has a family likeness with the names of some of the 
chieftains mentioned in the ^endalai Pillar Inscriptions, and of 
those of the Kodumbajur chiefs, whose names have come down 
to us.' At a somewhat later period, these chiefs had established 
themselves permanently with their headquarters respectively at 
Tanjore and at Kodumbalur. The Tanjore chiefs took the 
side of the Pallavas and those of Kodumbajur that of the 
J^andyas, probably after the defeat they suffered at the hands 
of the Pandya king Rajasimha I, and often fought against each 
other. But the time of Achchuta V'^ikranta is the time of 
Buddha Gho^a who was the contemporary of the Ceylon king, 
Mahanaman, and as such referable the end of the fourth or 
the beginning of the fifth century A.D., and therefore earlier 
than the chiefs of Sendalai and Kodumbalur, so far as we know 
of them at present. The Kalabhra immigration must have taken 
place earlier than this, perhaps by a few generations, for them 
to have achieved the conquest and the dismemberment of the 
Chola kingdom. The fifth, sixth and seventh centuries may 
therefore taken to be centuries of Kalabhra rule in this 
locality notwithstanding the fact that some of the Kajabhra 
chieftains had been reduced to subordination by their neighbour¬ 
ing kings in the latter period covered by these centuries. This, 
m a way, confirms the information that we get from other sources 
to a Kalabhra migration, perhaps about the commencement of 
the fourth century A.D. 

The Pallava and the Chalukya charters refer to them as 
one among the four or five Tamil nders well known to us. The 
fact of their conquest by Simhavisnu, who, for the first time, 
extended the Pallava power to the south, is a clear indication 
that their territory lay to the south of Kanchi and perhaps to 
the north of the Kaveri. The Chalukya charters, beyond 
all question, confirm this location of the Kalabhras. The ques¬ 
tions therefore arise: Who were they, where did they come 
from and how did they manage to be where they are found at 
the particular period of time ? In the age of the Sangam, 
which certainly was previous to the establishment of the rule 


1 Soo Abhidhanuntivatura in the introductory part, pp. xiii—xvii of 
the Pali Texts Society Edition. 
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of the Pallavas in Kanchf, the territorial distribution was some¬ 
thing like this : the Chola country on either bank of the Kaveri 
perhaps extending northwards to the Pennar right up, it 
may bo, to somewhere south of the Palar; the territory of 
Kanchi extending from here to perhaps as far as Tirupati. 
The region north of it almost up to the northern borders of the 
Pulicat Lake being under a people ruled over by a chieftain 
whose headquarters happened to be at Tirupati, and whose 
territory actually perhaps took in all that was under the Tirai- 
yans with their headquarters at Pavattiri (Reddipalem of the 
Gudur Taluka, Nellore District).^ This chieftain at Tirupati 
is known from a certain number of poems in the Aha-Nanuru * 
collection. He is usually referred to as Kajvar-koman Pulli, 
that is Pulli, the king or chieftain of the Kalvar. I have it on 
the authority of the veteran Editor of these Sangam poems, 
Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya (Dr.) V. Swaminatha Ayyar, that 
the reading, on the authority of the manuscripts, is Kalavar 
and not Kalvar as he has edited them. He made this veri¬ 
fication on my raising the point in regard to this very c[ucstion 
of the Kalabhras and their identification. He assures me that 
wherever the term occurs as Kajvar, the reading Kalavar 
would suit equally, and, as far as his manuscript authority 
does go, Kalavar would certainly be more justifiable than 
Kalvar. I have pointed out elsewhere* that the Pallavas 
of the Prakrit and Sanskrit charters were, in all probability, 
generals and governors of the Andhras in their south-eastern 
frontier, and gradually advanced to take possession of tlie 
territory of the Tondamans—the country of Tondamandalam— 
taking the name Pallava, a Sanskrit translation of the Tamil 
Tondaiyar. The j^eople Ka}avar who were occupying the 
territory above indicated formed the buffer between the southern 
viceroyalty of the Andhras and the Chola viceroyalty of Kanchi, 
were dislodged from their position and a movement of people 
was set up. This probably was the Kallar emigration, as it is 
called popularly, a movement of this Kajavar into the terri¬ 
tory of Kanchi, and then into that of the territory of the Malaya- 
man and his neighbours in the middle, and then into the country 
of the Chola, extending into that of the Pandyas ultimately. 
The spread of the KaUar population to-day can be seen over 
all this locality right down to the district of Tiimevelly.* They 

^ See Nellore Inscriptions: Buttorworth and Venugopal Chetty, 
Vol. I, Nos. 86-105, and the author’s Mammekhalai in its Historical Setting, 
pp. 48 and 49. 

* Poems 61, 83, 209, 295, 311, 359, 393. 

3 Origin euid Early History of the Pallavas, Jounial of Indian History, 
Vol. II, pp. 20 ff. 

^ By Mr. H. A. Stuart the Ka])ans are said to be ‘ a middle-sized dark- 
skinned tribe found chiefly in the districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly and 
Mcbdura, and in the Pudukota territoryThe name Ka{}an is commonly 
derived from Tamil Kafiavu which means theft. Mr. Nelson expresses 
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show themselves the farther south we go, to be a people who 
were foreign to the locality and came to occupy the place that 
they do by imposing blackmail upon an earlier agricultural 
population for freedom from their own raids. This Kalavar 
or Kallar migration seems what is described in Sanskrit as the 
Kalabhra interregnum. 

The term Kalvar, even in the form Kajavar, may not at 
first sight seem to equate properly with the Sanskrit Kalabhra. 
It is clear, however, that Kalabhra is not an exact Sanskrit 
word and is somewhat macaronic in character, a foreign word 
adopted into Sanskrit and put into a form to give it a Sanskrit 
look. In a case like that, the laws of phonetics cannot be held 
to apply strictly. Still Kalavar would seem to be rather far 
away from Kajabhra. It is not really so. To the Tamils of 
this age, the Telugus as well as the Kannada people were 
Vadukas alike, and the Tamil frontier on the northern side 
was Vaduharmtinai^ whether it be in the region of the Kannada 
people or in that of the Telugus. They seem, therefore, to 
have made no distinction between these two as yet.^ The |)eople 


some doubts as to the correctness of this derivation, but Dr. Opport accepts 
it, and no other has been suggested. The original home of the Ivajjans 
appears to have been Tondamandalam or the Pallava country, and the 
head of the class, the Haja of Pudukota, is to this day called the Tonda- 
man. There are good grounds for believing that the KaUans are a branch 
of the Kurumbas, who, when they found their regular occupation as 
soldiers gone, ‘ took to maraudering, and made tliemselvos so obnoxious 
by their thefts and robberies, that the term KaUan, thief, was applied 
and stuck to them as a tribal appellation*. Cf. the Vedic term Dasyu 
for their enemies. Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of South India, Vol. 11 [, 

p. 60. 

1 Newjchinarkiniyar commenting on sutras 398- lOl of the Tolkappiyam 
on Tamil words, defines the land of good Tamil os the country lying between 
the rivers Vaigai, passing through Madura in the south, and Marndaiiadi 
flowing a little to the north of the Coleriwn in the Trichinopoly District 
in the north. Its western boundary is marked by Karur, S.I.R., and the 
eastern by Maruvur (probably Kavoripattinam). In this region correct 
Tamil (Sen-Tamil) prevails. 

Twelve other divisions, circumjacent to this, are also Tamil land and 
they are, beginning from the south-east of the central block and going 
r<jund to the north-east: (1) Pongar-nadu, (2) Oli-Nadu, (3) Toii-Pandi- 
nadu, (4) Kut4a-nadu, (5) Kuda-midu, (6) Panri-nfwlu, (7) Karka-nadii, 
(8) Sita-iiadu, (9) Puli-nrithi, (10) Malaiyaman-nadu, (11) Aruva-nadu, 
(12) Aruva-vaflatalai (North Ariiva). 

Twelve other similar regions are marked outside of these : (1) diiigalam 
(Ceylon), (2) Palaih-Tlvu (old-isle), (3) Kollam, (4) Kiipam, (5) Konkanam, 
(6) Tulu, (7) Kiidahu, (8) Karu-nadam, (9) Kiidam, (10) Vaduhii, 
(11) Tehingu (Tolugu), and (12) Kalingam. 

These it must bo noterl are not the commentator’s creation but 
follow ancient authority eurrent even now. 

Another important point worthy of note is the term Vadiihu here is 
used as distinct from Knru-NmUim (Kanarese) on the one side, and 
Telu^ on the other. From other references in early literature, 
was just on the northern frontier of the Tamil land, and would include 
the country from Tirupati north to Pulicat, and extending westwards 
through the Mysore plateau almost up to the Ghats. The Va4uhu country 
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called Kalavar in Tamil would have gone by the name Kajabar 
in Kannada, the root itself and the various secondary forms 
being quite similar, in Tamil and Kanarese, of this verbal root. 
If the form had been borrowed from Kanarese, we can readily 
account for the form, in Sanskrit, Kalabhra. Some of these 
Kalva chieftains who established themselves permanently in 
the region of Tanjore and Pudukotta in the period immediately 
following describe themselves as Kalvar, and themselves give 
the exalted designation to their chieftain of being Kalvar-ul- 
Kalvan, written Sanskritwise, meaning a Kaljan among Kallars 
or a Kalian par excellence. In the Sendalai Pillar Inscription 
the term actually used for these is Kalvara-Kalvan, the first 
part with the genitive affix «, being the Kannada genitive as 
well, the whole word meaning ‘ of the Kalvar \ The va here 
is written as a subscript to I and has to be read Kajvar and not 
Kalavar. In the centuries following the eleventh and the 
twelfth, we find this Kallar imposition upon the previous agri¬ 
cultural population still going on, and one or two voluntary 
agreements of the people for common defence against these 
have come to notice.^ It seems, therefore, a tenable hypo¬ 
thesis that it is the migration of a people like the Kajlar, Kalavar 
as we should call the people properly speaking, that is Respon¬ 
sible for the upsetting of the Sangam civilization in the Tamil 
country, and this migration was duo to the gradual pressure 
of the Pallavas, who ultimately took posse?ssion of Kanchi and 
the territory dependent upon it, that is, the country of Tonda- 
mandalam. If this people advanced through the middle dis¬ 
tricts rather than the coast region where they must have met 
with some considerable opposition, it would account ‘ for the 
Kanarese form in which they came to be known to the Sans- 
kritists of a later period. From the Sangam literature, we have 
been able to picture to ourselves the condition of the Tamil 
land in a state of considerable prosperity. All of a sudden 
something came over and destroyed that, and when again we 
see light, we see the Tamils trying to hold their own as against 
the Pallavas and the contest, as far as the historical material 
at our disposal goes, seems, from the point of view of the Tamils, 


therefoTO M^ould bo practically all Mysui*o and the districts cast of it to the 
Bay of Bengal. The term Karnatak would be tho Kannada country 
proper and what is called the Andhra country nowadays along tho coast 
would then answer to tho Telugu country. The Hadngaft of the Nilgiris 
nowadays would perliaps be tho oquivalont of the Vwbihnr who must 
then have had a more extensive habitat than at present. 

1 One of them is given in South India and her Muhammadan 
Invaders as I copied it in tho village Kandadovi in Dovakottai against 
the Tondam&n chieftains of Arantangi. M'hero are a number of those 
Padi-Kaval agreements (protection of established villages) in the collec¬ 
tion of inscriptions made in tho state of Puduko^ta, which is in course of 
publication (since published). 
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unequal. The boast of the Pallavas that they were Pallavas 
of the three kingdoms (Trai-Rajya Pallava) in obvious super- 
session of the three-crowned kings of the south, namely Chola, 
Ptodya and Chera, is clearly an indication of their claim to 
overiordship. The activity of this migration may be the cen¬ 
turies from A.D. 300 onwards gradually moving southwards. 
We hear of the Kajabhra yet in the Tamil country almost up 
to A.D. 700 in the Chalukya inscriptions. Under the Cholas, 
we do not hear of them. In the period of anarchy following 
the decline of the Chola power, we see them actively in evi¬ 
dence, in the borderland between the Chola and the Pandya 
country, particularly in Pudukotta and Ramnad, and these 
people are found in large communities to-day in the Districts 
of Madura and part of Tinncvclly as also Ramnad and Pudukotta. 
It thus seems that the explanation that was very much wanted 
for the disappearance of the Sangam order in South India was 
due to this migration of the Kalvars, and that is the Kalabhra 
interregnum in South Indian History. 


Appendix. 


* Ye (Jowfl ! Ye Brahmans who are of the good nature of eows ! 
VV^omen, the suffering, and Vo who have not yet begotten the sons who 
would cherish the names of tlioir aruM^stors by the offer of periodical 
oblations of food and water ! Seek Ye your strongholds for prfjloetion. 
We are resolved to shoot our swift arrows.’ Such is the proclamation 
of righteousness, the responsibility for practising which has boen assumed 
by our valiant sovereign Kudumi, whose banners are carried aloft sky- 
high, on Iho backs of death-dealing elephants. May he prosper—the great' 
one that gave away to votari€»s of tin? arts the gold that his righteous 
administration acquired in abundance. May the years of prosperity 
of him ‘ who celebrated the sea-festival' bo many more than the sands 
of the fresh-water-river Pahruji. (Nettimaiyar in Purananurii, 0.) 

Thou hast destroyed the strong h>rtressos of thine enemies, by plough¬ 
ing up, with teams of white-mouthed asses, their broad roads cut deep 
into ruts by running cars. Thou hast likewise destroyed their fields, 
where birds come in flights for the very heavy crop of paddy, by tlriving 
your earn drawn by teams of fleet whito-manetl horses. Thou liost des¬ 
troyed their well-guarded tanks hy driving your elephants with over- 
moving trunks, wide necks, broad feet and angry looks. Such indeed 
is the nature of thme anger ; thine acts show themselves as good. Thoro- 
foro when thine enemies advanced, carrying great spears with strong 
plates well-riveted, very eagerly for victory against thine own well accoutred 
• army of lancors, they loft their eagerness behind to live in disgrace 
thereafter. Such are many indeed. Following the faultless Smrtia 
and the four Vedas, thou hast <*elobrated many great sacrifices of un- 
diminislied fame. The vast fields marked by the sacrificial posts planted 
after the celebration of these sacrifices, are many too. Oh, great one, 
one who is capable of appreciating critically the music of women who 
sing to the accompaniment of the drum, tightened with leather slips and 
responding in various tones, as occasion demanded. Which of these 
two is the more numerous T (Nettimaiyar in Purananuru. 16.) 
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Supplementary Note. 

The Kalabhras. 

Since the above was presented to the XVIIth International Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists, Pandit M,. Raghava Aiyangar has published a note 
on the Kalabhras in the Journal of Indian HistoryJ He tries to make 
out that the Kajabhras were Velldlas and not Kalvars or Kajjars, and 
that w’o have a survival of the Kajabhras in the caste which goes by the 
name, Kajappajar, a section of the Vollajas. He quotes a passage from 
the Koffangudi Plates referring to Nandivarman, Pallavamulla, which 
mention the Vallabhas, Chahikyas, Kalabhras, Kcrajas, Pandyas, Cli<jlas, 
the Tujijs, the Konkanas, and others as waiting at his door to gain an 
opportunity of admittance to render him their service. This is set down 
ill contrast with the Muttarayar chieftain, who, according to Yaikuntha 
Porumal temple inscription at Conjeevaram, came to receive Pallava- 
malla on the occasion of his installation. The Muttarayan chieftain 
is therefore exhibited as a friend, and, on the strength of the passage 
first quoted, he regards the Kalabhra as an enemy and therefore they 
must be distinct from oa^ih other. Among the p(*rsonagea enumerated 
in the Koyrangudi Plates, figure the Keralas whom we know to have 
been allies of Nandivarman, at any rate, at one time in his reign, accord¬ 
ing to the Madras Museum Plates. Apart from this, a statement such 
as the one made in the Korrangudi Plates is too general to liear the weiglit 
of the interpretation that it refers only to hostile sovereigns or their 
representatives. The Pandit, of course, tloes not take into consideration 
the location of the Kajabhras at the time and of the Muttarayans, who 
seem to be occupying almost the same locality. 

The next point to which he adverts is the Kalablira-Ka!a]>prija eijua- 
tion, the Kajappajar being Vejjajas, the Kajavars being the so-called 
Kajjars of to-day. It may at once bo admitted in favour of the Pandit 
that Kajappajar is a regular fonn of the Tamil equivalent of the word, 

‘ Kajabhra ’ through the Pali form Kalahhha, which would boi*omo in 
TamilKajappuin the abstract, the affix ‘ajar’ constituting merely a per¬ 
sonal affix, transforming the abstract into a jx'rsonal name. 15ut this 
is not quite enough to overrule the other as the gradual iqilift of the 
Kajvar community into the Vejjiijas is not unknown in Soutli Indian 
History, and the equation or otherwise of tlio two may turn round on 
other purely historical considerations. He is quite correct in respect 
of the number of Kajappajar chiefs, who became famous at various times 
in later history. Hut ho takes two, one a ^aiva saint, of whom thei-o is 
a brief account in the Periya Puranam ; and the other Achyuta Kajappa- 
jan. There are a certain number of references in Tamil literalui*e to 
another Achyuta Kajappaja, who is said to have conquered the three 
kings of the south and ruled single-handed the whole of South India. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, wo have no indication whatsoever of the time of 
this chieftain. About Kuiruvanayanar, the Saiva-Kajappaja, all that 
we have is this : that he was a petty chieftain of Kajaudai (Kajattur) ; 
ho gradually rose to so much power by’ his conquests that he wanted to 
bo crowned ruler, apparently of the Chola kingdom, in Chidambaram 
by the Brahman community there ‘ of the 3000 They declined to do 
it and emigrated away into the Chera country, on the ground that they 
wore accustomed to crown only members of the Chola ruling family. So 
this Kurfuvanayanar may be regarded as a ruler of the Chola country. 
There is nothing else to make him the kali aradan referred to in the Vejvi- 
kuijli plates. The Pandit, however, would identify him with the said kali 
aradan^ which is emything but a proper name in the context, on the ground 
that ‘ Kuffuvan * ‘ simply connotes the same idea as the expression 


I Journal of Indian History, Vol. VIII, part i. 
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kali araAan \ We fail to soo how distantly synonymous expressions 
like these could bo held to establish identity of proper names, having regard 
to the fact tliat the term ‘ kali aradan ’ in the Vojvnkudi charter is not 
a proper name at all, whereas Kufruvan is the name of the Nayanar. 

In regard to the other identification, that of Achyuta Ka}appa|a, 
the Pandit takes him to be distinct from the Achyuta Kalappdla, the father 
of the Meikanda Deva, the first of the Saiva Santana Acharyas; arul 
suggests that the Achyuta Kalappdfa of the literary references quoted, 
is the Achyuta Vikkama (Vikrama) or Achyuta Vikranta of Hiiddha 
Datta. According to Buddha Datta, Afjhyuta Vikrama or Achyuta 
Vikrdnta was ruler of the Cholardshtra with his capital at Kdveripatliiiiam. 
But the Achyuta luidor reference in literature (references are given by 
the Pandit) is one associated with the hill Nandi and must be held to 
have ruled what was the Ganga territory of Kolar. Those early Gangas 
are desej-ibed usually as having ruled from Kuvaldlapura (Kolar), and as 
lords of Nandagiri, as owners of the liill Nandi. This Achyuta, there¬ 
fore, who, according to the Pandit, ha<i an alternative name Nandi, must 
bo quite ilistinct from the Achyuta Vikrama or Achyuta Vikranta, who 
ruled the Chola coimtry and no more, and is associatorl with the Chola 
capital, KavoripattiiiatTi* He might have bo^^n a Kalabhra. It must 
bo noted that he is descjribotl in the poems quoted by the Pandit, as one 
habitually given to making large gifts to Brahmans. 

It seems, therefore, clear that on the more common feature Achyuta 
in the proper name, it would be hardly right to equate Achyuta Vikranta 
of the Chola country with Achyuta with a po8sibli> Nandi as another 
alternative name, and with Nandi for his hill. It does not rocpiiro much 
of penetration to see that ho cannot bo regarded as particularly the 
person who subverted the S'angam order, and resumed the BrahmuUya 
of Vo|vikudi. It is, however, not unlikely that at a later stage of their 
history, the Kalabhras overran tho Ganga territory and a Kalabhra king 
held rule over that territory, or a part of it in tho fifth century or some¬ 
what later. 
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History of Indian Social Organization.^ 

By K. P. Chattopadhyay. 

Introduction. 

If the social organization of India be examined, the first 
thing that strikes the observer is the peculiar system of endogamy 
combined with exogamy, running tlirough the whole system, 
among the vast population of the country. It is also noted at 
once that the giving of food and drink or acceptance thereof 
between different social groups, depends on certain ideas of 
purity associated with the groups. 

Some people, it will be found, are considered very pure; 
and food and drink touched by them, or prepared by them, are 
accepted by all.^ They are the Brahmans proper. 

These people in their turn accept water and certain kinds of 
food from only some of the other social units, called jati or 
castes. These other groups are in general served by the 
Brahmans as priests—though not by their highest subdivision. 

There are other castes from which Brahmans do not accept 
food or drink but at the same time are not regarded as very 
impure, and are entitled to certain social privileges. Finally 
there are the castes which are considered vile.^ 

In general, it is found that the artisans and traders belong 
to the group which is considered fairly pure by the Brahmans ; 
while the lowest group is formed by scavengers, menials, and 
people who follow such humble occupations as basket-making. 

In order to explain, in the scientific sense, how such a system 
might have risen, we shall have to examine, in detail, the entire 
social organization. We shall also have to investigate how far 
the researches of ancient and modem workers in this field have 
contributed to clarify the issues. 

Chapter I. 

Theories of Origin of Caste. 

The earliest hypothesis put forward about caste are to be 
fotmd in the Hindu law books, and perhaps in the most elaborate 


1 Read at the first session of the Congrds International des Sciencea 
Anthropologiques et Ethnologiques, London, July, 1934. 

* There are few exceptions, which do not detract from the generahty 
of the remarks made. 

3 I have purposely used the strong langucige employed in these case8> 
to bring out the attitude held towards these castes \mtil recently. 

( 377 ) 
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form in the Institutes of Manu.' According to these early 
writers, the castes are held to have originated principally from 
Varna-samkara or crossing of the different races and subsequent 
further intermixture. Unfortunately, however, the terms 
Brahman, Ksatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, are not sufficiently 
explained therein, to enable us to follow clearly at this distance 
of time, the descriptions and explanations put forward, in these 
texts. Also, the dharmadastras, while they endeavour to 
describe the structure and explain the origin of the social 
organization of the period and in the area in which they were 
composed, do not cover the whole of India. Presumably, the 
attempt was not made, because it was not possible, owing to 
linguistic and cultural barriers. 

Before discussing the views of these ancient writers further 
in detail, it would be preferable to examine the hypothesis put 
forward by workers of the present time and also to scrutinize the 
available data. 

The two earliest attempts to explain caste on the basis of 
the existing state of affairs, in modem times, were made by Sir 
Denzil Ibbettson in the Punjab,® and Mr. C. J. Nesfield in the 
United Provinces. 

Ibbettson studied the facts available in his province, and 
he summed up his conclusions about the origin of caste in that 
area as follows :— 

(1) At first there was the tribal division common to all 

primitive societies. 

(2) As civilization grew up, the guilds based on hereditary 

occupation came into existence. 

(3) The priests, the Brahmans, in order to preserve their 

prestige and power, insisted on the hereditary 
nature of their occupation and the necessity of 
honouring all persons of priestly descent. 

This they supported with all the weight of religion, elaborat¬ 
ing from the Hindu ideas of cosmogony, a purely artificial set of 
rules regulating marriage and intermarriage and declaring 
certain kinds of food and occupations as pure, impure or indif¬ 
ferent. The Brahmans thus acquired a degree of power 
unparalleled elsewhere. 

Ibbettson suggests in short, that aftef the guild system had 
developed in India, with the progress of arts and industries, the 
hereditary nature of occupations was utilized by the Brahmans 
for their own advantage. He is of opinion that, naturally, the 
descendants of Brahmans soon grew too numerous to be all 
priests, but as they did not wish to relinquish the exceptional 
privilege and honour they obtained as priests, they made com- 


1 Manu Samhita, Chapter X (any edition). 

2 Report of the Census of the Punjab, 1881. 
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munity of descent, instead of occupation, the test of rank. In 
one word, instead of only the priests ranking as Brahmans all 
descendants of Brahmans ranked as priests, although they might 
be only nominally, or not at all connected with sacred duties. 

This unusual achievement is considered by Ibbettson to 
have been possible for the Brahmans because of the specially 
high position they held in society. He is however careful to 
explain that he does not mean that the Brahmans invented the 
principle which they thus turned to their own purpose; on the 
contrary, the rudiments of it are found in all primitive societies, 
and it was only the extraordinary power gained by the Brahmans 
that led their teaching, probably half unwittingly, to take the 
form that tended most effectually to preserve such power 
unimpaired. 

This process, Ibbettson concludes, was quite a slow one, and 
the provisions in the Manu Samhita for the elevation of castes 
in the social scale show definitely how rules, originally elastic, 
gradually hardened into rigid bars. 

One of the difficulties of this hypothesis is to explain how 
the Brahmans or priests acquired such great power, in the 
beginning, which enabled them to create caste in this fashion. 

The second defect of the h 3 q)othesis lies in the faet that 
priests have been faced with the same difficulty—of growing 
numl)ers—in other places as well, but nowhere else have they 
been known to have succeeded in adopting such a device or to 
any similar extent as in the North Indian plains and the Southern 
peninsula. 

The Himalayan ranges boimding the North Indian plains 
include several areas comparatively free from the forces that 
actually built up caste. 

Thus in Kashmir and Nepal, the Buddhist clergy married 
and followed secular pursuits to meet the needs of family lifo. 
Consequently, they formed a group comparable to the 
hypothetical Brahmans of Ibbettson. In Nepal, they actually 
form a superior class of people to the present day. Yet, with 
the example of India before them, they did not succeed in 
breaking up the mass of the people into castes refusing inter¬ 
marriage and interdining amongst themselves. 

A third defect of Ibbettson’s theory is that it does not give 
any explanation of the curious rules about purity and impurity 
of certain kinds of food, or of the restrictions about taking food 
of a particular kind from others. To suggest that these are 
purely fantastic customs adopted by the Brahmans, is merely 
an admission of failure to indicate the solution. 

The other early theorist on caste, Mr. Nesfield,^ was very 
much impressed by what he called the fundamental unity of the 


1 Brief View of the Caste System of the N.W.JP. and Oudh by J. C. 
Nesfield, Allahabad, 1885. 
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Indian race. He considered the Indians as homogeneous physi¬ 
cally, showing that the handful of Aryan invaders had b^n 
absorbed in the vast mass of the aboriginal population, leaving no 
mark on their appearance. 

Nesfield therefore suggested that caste had nothing to do 
with race, and was developed merely because of the gradual 
evolution of arts and industries. He pointed out that at the 
bottom of the social scale in the United Provinces come the 
primitive tribes—the Tharus, Kangars, and others, whom he 
considers to be the undiluted aboriginal savages. Next come 
hunters like the Balieliyas, and fishermen such as the Dhimars. 
Then follow the pastoral Gadariyas and Ahirs, and finally the 
great mass of agriculturists and artisans, with the lordly Rajput 
and the priestly Brahman crowning the whole structure. 

The artisans were also graded in a similar way amongst 
themselves, the basket wnrker holding the lowest place, with 
the weaver, the potter, and the oilman in the middle ; and 
the metal workers, tailors and confectioners in the highest group. 

Apart from the fact that Nesfield sometimes jumbles up in 
a single grade such curious combinations as Kayasth (writer), 
Bhangi (sweej^er), Bhat (bard-cum-genealogist), and Nai (barber), 
great difficulties hav<' to be fa(*ed by any such evolutionary 
hypothesis. 

First of all it is now' acknowledged on all hands t hat original 
inventions are not so prolific in different parts of the world. 
However, even if such an indeptmdent origin be granted, the 
question arises that as the creation of these grades w^as 
necessarily slow, and hence the chauce of limiting them to 
definite groups small, whence arose any gradation at all ? Also, 
why w^ere not such grades formed in the course of evolution, in 
other parts of the world ? Further, w'hy are they accompanied 
by such curious rules of marriage and commensality and also of 
various prohibitions ? 

All these questions Nesfield answ'ers by the old retort that 
the Brahmans invented them to increase their power. This 
again amounts to Jiotliing but an admission of failure to solve the 
problem. 

Apart from this there is a fundamentally wrong assumption 
in Nesfield’s hypothesis. He assumes the occupations followed 
by the castes in order of social ascendancy, to form a series of 
increasingly complex form. This is however not based on 
facts. 

• Weaving writli heddles and reeds is certainly a far more 
complicated operation and belongs to a later stage of develop¬ 
ment of material arts than cattle tending. Yet in the United 
Provinces, the weaver ranks below the Ahir (cattle breeder and 
milkseller). This is only one of numerous such instances. 

Further, the same artisans rank differently with respect to 
each other in the different provinces. Thus the weaver and 
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potter who are impure in the United Provinces are held to be 
pure in Bengal, while the positions of the carpenter and the 
goldsmith in the latter province are reversed in Upper India. 
The hypothesis put forward by Nesfield would therefore require 
that the order of inventions was greatly altered in the different 
provinces of India. 

Therefore while it may be admitted that some of the less 
complex and comparatively humble occupations were known in 
India earlier than the more developed arts, such a conclusion 
cannot be accepted in its entirety, and certainly does not explain 
the origin of caste. 

The next worker in the field was Sir Herbert Ilisley, the 
Superintendent of the Ethnological Survey.^ The difficulty of 
explaining the uniqueness of caste in India was suggested by 
him to be due to the fact that in India alone were the Aryans 
(Indo-Aryans) brought into close contact with an unequivocally 
black race. The sense of difference of colour which plays such an 
undoubtedly large part in the relations of men was perhaps 
even keener among these ancient fair-skinned invaders. 

Risley points out that the opponents of the Vedic people 
are called by them black, noseless, coarse featured, of low 
stature, and by similar other terms. He suggests that this gives 
a fairly accurate anthropological definition of the Dravidian 
tribes of to-day. He adds that this repulsion, due to physical 
differences, was supplemented by disagreements of customs, 
tribal structure, and religion. In brief, the motive principle of 
the formation of Indian caste is to be sought in the antipathy 
of the higher race for the lower, of the fair-skinned Aryan * for 
the darker Dravidian.* 

Risley meets one objection which immediately occurs, 
that while the principle in question may apply to the major 
groups, it fails to account for the vast network of intricate 
divisions which the caste system now presents ; for the differences 
of type which distinguish the various trading, agricultural, 
pastoral, and fishing castes from each other are hardly sharp 
enough to have brought the sentiment of race antipathy into 
play. 

Risley’s reply to this is that the numerous smaller groups 
came into being under the influence of fiction. He goes on to 
illustrate and explain what he means, by giving examples from 
Bengal. He tries to show that in this province continual contact 
of Aryaxi and Dravidian has created a series of endogamous 
groups which may roughly be classified as Ethnic, Provincial or 


1 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, H. H. Risley—Calcutta, 1891; 
and The People of India—^H. H. Risley—Calcutta, 1908, strictly speaking 
S^nart’s work was prior to part of Risley*s work. 

2 In noting Risley’s views, I have naturally not corrected his con¬ 
fusion of linguistic divisions with racial divisions; or his erroneous 
olassiScation of races. 
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Linguistic, Territorial or Local, Functional or Occupational, 
Sectarian and Social. In the first of these classes the race basis 
is palpable and acknowledged. The others have been generated 
by the fiction that men who speak a different language, who 
dwell in a different district, who worship different gods, who 
observe different social customs, who follow a different pro¬ 
fession, or practice the same profession in a slightly different 
way, must be of a fundamentally different race. It is not 
however stated why this fiction should gain such sway among 
men of the same race and to such extent in only one part of the 
world. 

It has also been pointed out by oriental scholars, that 
Risley has unduly emphasized the condemnation of colour by 
the so-called Aryans. I shall here state merely two of the 
pieces of evidence that have been brought against this view. 

First of all, the twicc-bom Aryan could legally take wives 
from people not of their stock; for this there were definite 
rules. Secondly, the issue of such marriages attained purity 
after intermarriage for seven generations with pure people. It 
need hardly be emphasized that such rules do not betray an 
extraordinary horror of the hypothetical black predecessors of 
the Vedic people in India.^ 

It may be pointed out that in Africa where men of the 
fair-skimied races did penetrate into the interior in early times, 
caste has not been formed as in India. If sharp physical 
difference creates caste, one would suppose that the Caucasaic 
type would find a sharper contrast in Negroid Africa than in 
!l&dia. The anthropometric evidence also does not support 
Risley’s theory of repulsion due to sharp physical contrast, if 
the data are considered province by province. A careful 
observer, even without measurements, will be impressed by the 
very obvious intermixture in the different provinces of Northern 
India.* As far as I am aware, measurements reveal an appre¬ 
ciable homogeneity among people of each linguistic group. 

It will have been noted that the three important theories of 
caste come from workers in three different provinces of North 
India. Each of them was impressed by local conditions and 
put forward a general theory for the whole of India on that 
inadequate basis. 

The next worker in the field, M. Senart,® had the advantage 
of studying carefully the different view-points, and not being a 
worker in India itself, he was not obsessed by the particular 


1 Manu Samhita, Chapter X. 

* J. O. bonnoll, Census Report, Bengal, 1891. Capt. Drake 
Brockman's analysis also confirms this view. Th6 recent extensive 
measurements of Dr. B. S. Guha are also in conformity with this general 
conclusion. It is not of course suggested that there are no racial differences. 
3 Les Castes dans L’Inde—E. Senart. Paris, 1894. 
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speciality of any province. In addition, a profound knowledge 
of European lore was brought by him to b^r on the problem. 

As a result of his investigations Senart suggests that the 
uniqueness of the development of caste in India was the result 
of physical isolation. Parallel developments, he points out, had 
occurred in Greece and Rome. He notes that the curia in 
Rome, the phratry of Greece, and the gotra of India closely 
correspond. The bounds of exogamy existed, and membership 
of phratries, as of gotras was limited to the offsprings of families 
belonging to the group. He also shows that occupation was to 
some extent hereditary. 

The strange rules barring commensality likewise had parallels 
elsewhere. The food cooked at the sacred fire symbolized the 
unity of the family, and the religious sentiment attached to it, 
is the explanation of the rules of the table. The expulsion of an 
offender from caste by solemnly pouring out water from his 
vessel after filling it, and the modem stopping of hukka and 
'pani are similar to the interdiction of fire and water in Rome, 
while the body that wields sway, the paiichayet, was undoubtedly 
Xmralleled in the ancient councils of Greece, Rome, Germany, 
and elsewhere. 

After pointing out these parallels, Senart passes on to 
suggest reasons why the national unity which finally absorbed 
the different groups in Europe was not attained in India. Here 
he takes account of the possible factors suggested by previous^ 
workers, and also makes his own contributions. 

His hypothesis is that the Aryan invaders of India had 
already in them the germs of the caste system. To this basic 
factor were added the facts of hostile contact with a race of 
different colour, physique, and of inferior culture. This opposi¬ 
tion, the consequent need of security, the contempt of the 
vanquished—all these increased the native arrogance of the 
invaders and reinforced the several beliefs and prejudices which 
guarded from intermixture the sections into which they were 
divided. 

Further, the vastness of the country tended to separate the 
groups and to multiply divisions. As difficulties diminished, and 
a more settled form of social life grew up, the need for artisans 
was sharply felt everywhere, and these being in wide demand, 
were widely scattered. In the pursuit of their profession, they 
had to come in intimate contact with the aboriginal people, and 
some intermixture imdoubtedly resulted. As there was no 
strong political power to wield the whole into a cohesive mass, 
the fissiparous tendency proceeded unchecked. 

When later on, some kind of examination was instituted 
about purity of descent, the priests who by reason of the privileges 
they had gained owing to the growing complexity of rites and 
ceremonies, had been better able to conserve their purity of 
descent, claimed and obtained the highest rank, albeit sharing 
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it with the royal races. The artisans, originally of the same 
stock but now under the ban of intermixture, sank in position, 
and finally became still more diluted with aboriginal blood. 

It must be admitted that S^nart’s theory, as it stands, is 
not lightly to be gainsaid. The factors suggested undoubtedly 
played an important part in the evolution of caste. The defect 
of his theory however is that it has not taken sufficient account 
of details; further, although the suggestion about the Aryans 
coming with the germ of a caste system, and this latter embryo 
developing because of the environment, is very tempting, there 
are certain grave difficulties in accepting this view. 

In Senart’s hypothesis two things are assumed or implied :— 

(1) That the Aryans—in the sense of the Vedic people— 

were highly superior to the people they found in 
India, represented by jungle tribes at'the present 
time. 

(2) That the caste structure is essentially the same all 

over India. 

The first assumption is unjustified, and the latter only 
partly tnie. 

If an invading people come into a country in fairly large 
numbers, as the Vedic Aryans are postulated to have done, 
something very like uniform pressure is brought to bear upon 
the people, in front as well as on the flanks of the forward wave 
of migration. In such a case the earlier people are driven into 
what might be termed safety pockets,—places in which the 
country will allow of a fair livelihood, but which are difficult 
of access to the invaders. In India there are some such places, 
and the chief among them in North India are Nopal, Assam, and 
Chota Nagpur. 

If therefore the people of the plains (those who offered 
resistance) were driven out by the incoming Indo-Aryan tide, 
we should expect to find remnants of their cultme in such places. 
Investigation shows that such is actually the case ; but it also 
brings out, very definitely, that their culture was not inferior, 
as has been made out by 86nart and others—^and also that these 
earlier people were themselves the results of intermixture of a 
cultured race with less cultured or uncultured still earlier people. 
The remnants of this earlier culture (pre-Vedic) in Nepal show 
definitely that while guilds were developed in that society, and 
the earlier cultured invaders tended to preserve their racial 
purity, caste proper as known in India, did not evolve. The 
pciculiar bars with regard to commensality and intermarriage 
among castes at the same level are absent to a large extent. 

In my paper on the analysis of Newar culture in Nepal' 

1 An Essay on the History of Newar Culture : K. P. Chattopadhyay, 
fjoum. AsuU, 8oc. Bengalf Vol. XIX, 1923. It had been my intention to 
proceed to Nepal for detailed investigation, and if possible, excavation. 
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worked out at Cambridge in 1921-22, under the guidance of the 
late Dr. Rivers—before the important and now famous dis- 
eoveries were made at Mohenjodaro*—I had pointed out the 
•existence of a high level of culture in Nepal, derived from India 
And prior to the Brahmanic pastoral civilization. I showed in 
that paper that this early culture, in itself complex—^was 
characterized by (i) working in gold, silver, and copper, but not 
iron, (ii) terraced and irrigated cultivation, with the hoe but not 
the plough, (iii) a style of architecture comparable to that found 
in Malabar, (iv) distensions of the earlobe, (v) a chief god who 
was formerly a human being, who annually rides in a car, releases 
the Nagas to bring rain, and is worshipped by Saiva Yogis. 
There are other characteristics of the culture which need not be 
stressed here. Only one point specially indicated in that paper 
should however be noted. The Brahmans who introduced dairy 
culture into Nepal did not practise plough cultivation, nor 
employ cattle for any work. The Newars appear to have valued 
cattle for meat only, prior to the dairy culture, and they also 
did not employ cattle for any w^ork—such as oil extraction, 
although a primitive press was used, and not the rendering 
process as among the pure Tilis of Bengal in former times. 
Plough cultivation and the use of cattle for work is associated 
with a different culture which came to Nepal later and is definitely 
-associated vnih other Brahmans, who look down upon the earlier 
Brahmans of dairy culture and also the people of copper culture. 
The dairy people, it may be noted, lived in amity vith the 
latter group. 

P^sical anthropology does not coimt definite quantitative 
•data from Nepal. But so far as the careful observation of 
trained observers go, they agree that the higher social groups in 
these places have undoubtedly fine features, although admixtures, 
^especially Mongolian, have occurred. As we have noted, the 
characteristics of the Newar culture of Nepal show that the 
•earlier people passed through India. It follows therefore that a 
fine featured, cultured race could penetrate into India and to 
Nepal diffusing their civilization, and intermixing, to some 
extent at any rate, with the people; yet although the country 
was vast and the aborigines differed physically and w’ere inferior 
in culture at least to the people met by Vedic invaders, caste as 
.a rigid institution was not evolved. It has therefore to be 
admitted that while all the factors enumerated by S^nart tend 
to develop grades in society, and are likely to help the crystalliza¬ 
tion of caste, yet they are not sufficient for its initiation. 


The Anthony Wilkin studentship of Cambridge University was awarded 
to me in 1922 for this purpose. But the project had to be abandoned, 
as the Nepal Government refused to grant the necessary permission. 

1 Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, Vols. I-III: Edited by Sir 
•John Marshall, l^ndon, 1931. 
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The second assumption of S6nart was, that caste organiza¬ 
tion is fairly imiform all over India. Strictly speaking, this is 
not correct; there is only a general agreement in outline, in the 
caste organization in different parts of India. The relative 
positions of different groups vary, as we have seen, too much 
in the different areas to permit of any simple explanation, of the 
kind put forward by S6nart. 

Pr. Hutton has recently put forward his views of the origin 
of the caste system in India.^ He has been impressed by the 
belief in special magical qualities peculiar to certain social 
groups, as found in the Naga Hills—one of the safety pockets of 
earlier culture noted before. He has concluded from a study of 
such facts that the fear of mana (as he prefers to call it, after 
the well-known concept) of one group working harm on, or 
neutralizing the mana of another group, has been responsible 
for the segregation of castes found in India. 

In support of this view hs states that in the unadministered 
area to the east of the Naga Hills ‘ each village is a political 
unit ’ and ‘ there is very often to he seen a distribution by 
villages, of certain occupations ’. It frequently happens that 
upheavals in village politics leads to migration of a part of a 
village community, usually an exogarnous clan, to another 
village. Such strangers cannot however ‘ ply their ancestral 
craft when that differs from the occupation of their hasts ’ . . . 

‘ and should the strangers insist on it, they must again go else¬ 
where to some village in which it is permitted \ Otherwise 
‘ they are welcome to settle and cultivate 

There is however ‘ generally speaking, no tabu on com- 
mensality or intermarriage \ Although Dr. Hutton has stated 
that ‘ for a possible source of the commensal tabu . . wo need 
not look far from that of the occupational one ’ and has further 
added that their origin may be connected with the idea that the 
presence of strange craftsmen practising their craft is condoned 
or rather rendered loss dangerous by the prohibition of intimate 
relations uith them the facts noted by him prove that intimacy 
does exist and that the bar on commensality and intermarriage 
lias no connection with that on ancestral occupation. The 
fact that commensality is not debarred even with regard to- 
Christian converts further confirms the lack of any connection 
between the belief in mana in the Naga Hills and the bar on 
intimate social intercourse found in the caste system. 

Dr. Hutton appears to have overlooked the fact that the 
vague belief found by him among Nagas in magical qualities 
intimately bound up with social groups plying the same craft 
and which are more in the nature of a group of extended families, 
related by the ties of intermarriage, is present in a much more 
definite form in orthodox Hindu society. There, however, it 


1 Census of Indm, 1931, Vol. I, India, Chap. XII, Delhi, 1933. 
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leads—^not to isolation of castes, but to union of members of 
each household and their separation from other households which 
are exogamous units for intermarriage in these hills. The details 
of ‘ household exogamy a term coined by me to designate a 
particular kind of social unit involved in exogamy,, leading to 
different types of resultant social organizations under different 
conditions, will be found in my paper on ‘ Contact of peoples as 
affecting marriage rules 

Here I may note that the Hindu bride at the time of 
marriage changes her gotra or affiliation to the patrilineal clan. 
But even then she cannot enter by herself into the house of her 
husband. She has to be carried across the threshold in the 
arms of the senior-most woman of the household—generally her 
mother-in-law. Offerings are then made to the ancestral ghosts 
—who are now believed to have a skyhomo, although analysis 
of the culture shows the earlier residence to have been in the 
home itself. The introduction thus effected through the senior- 
most woman as intermediary is confirmed by the ceremony 
known as ‘ cooking of rice by the bride The patrilineal or 
agnatic relations partake of rice cooked by the bride. It should 
be remembered here that cooked rice forms the principal oblation 
to the ancestral ghosts. The girl is thus taken over into the 
living as well as ghostly unit of her husband^s social group. Her 
father does not take food in her husband's house until the first 
male child is born to her. It is well known that every Hindu of 
pure caste has to offer oblations, not only to the patrilineal 
ancestors on his father’s side, but also to his mother’s father 
and the patrilineal ancestors of a less numlier of generations on 
that side. It is therefore obvious that the two social units of 
ghostly and living persons are united through the birth of the 
male child. It is also clear that the living and the dead are 
governed by the same rules of commensality and that they form 
together a common social group. The permission and prohibi¬ 
tion wath regard to eating boiled rice among the households has 
behind it the unity and exclusiveness of the ancestral ghosts. 

Intermarriage is also prohibited as being among near kin, 
among members of this particular social unit with common 
ancestral ghosts (sapinda) who thus appear practically to live 
and influence the lives of the descendants. The ‘ household 
exogamy ’ previously referred to fits, in with this general scheme 
of things. 

Caste segregation is different and based on other forces. 
The occupational groups found in Naga Hills by Dr. Hutton are 
comparable to those pointed out by me among the Bauddham&rgi 
Newars and fit in with my conclusions regarding the earlier 
culture levels. For the sake of completeness it may be added 
that it is probable that the almost deified ancestors were restricted 


1 See later. 
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to oertain definite occupations which alone were learnt or taught 
and this has resulted in such exclusiveness with regard to other 
occupations at the present day; while the social unity of the 
particular stream of culture bringers has allowed intermarriage 
and interdining among those who were civilized by contact and 
admixture with them. For each of these occupational groups, 
the practice of the ancestral craft is a religious cult or duty, as 
much as a means of livelihood. The association of the worship 
oi Matsyendranath with occupational guilds in Nepal and 
somewhat similar conditions among Nayars and certain other 
castes in Cochin are definitely in support of this view. The 
ceremonial worship of the tools of the profession by every Hindu 
caste on a certain date (varying in different provinces) in the year 
also fits in with such a hypothesis. 

Chapter II. 

Factors in caste development. 

Wo may now examine the uniformity of general outline of 
caste organization and find out what are the forces, which working 
in different ethnical provinces have contributed to this result. 

We have already noted that the first characteristic of caste 
is its horizontal stratification. This finds expression in barriers 
to: (a) marriage, (b) taking of food of certain kinds, and (c) 
accepting water, from those at lower levels. Further, certain 
occupations are restricted to each level and are followed from 
father to children. 

The second important characteristic of caste is, that each 
horizontal stratum is divided into a small or largo number of 
compartments, by bars against (a) intermarriage and to some 
extent, (h) interdining. Certain occupations are definitely 
reserved for certain of these groups, and ordinarily, encroach¬ 
ment is not permissible.^ 

We have already seen in the case of Nepal, that the immigra¬ 
tion of a people of superior culture into a much loss civilized coun¬ 
try tends to set up horizontal strata. Vertical divisions do not, 
however, arise, even though we may get fairly strong occupa¬ 
tional guilds. Further these people eat together and generally 
intermarry—though of course, the guilds naturally act as 
obstructions in this respect, to some extent. 

The social isolation of the Indian castes from each other, 
ah the same or at different levels, is far greater, and indicate the 
existence of some other powerful motive force, tending to bring 
about this separation. 

Normally, people living in the same part of the country— 
unless isolated physically, or by difficulties of transport—^tend to 


1 The laxity in this matter, in modem times, is easily accoimted for 
by the very great changes in the economic forces operating in India. 
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meet or mix socially, except when there is : (a) an opposition of 
interests, (6) difference of religion or social rules, or (c) the idea 
of superiority. Each of these factors tends to breed distrust and 
hostility and isolate social groups, even as community of interests, 
culture and religion bind people together into a social and 
political unit. 

The analysis of the different theories of origin of Indian 
caste has made it abundantly clear, that the immigration of 
one or more cultured people into India has played a large part 
in the development of that institution. We may therefore 
proceed to discuss the effect of each of the forces mentioned in 
the previous paragraph, in the case of contact of peoples. The 
last factor will be taken up first. 

The sense of social superiority, resting upon a very definite 
superiority of material arts, tends to create different levels in 
society. If the difference in culture be fairly great, and the 
sux)erior newcomers are not very numerous—^not too numerous, 
in fact, to dispense with the need of conciliating the earlier 
occupiers of the soil,—^a friendly relation is soon set up.^ 

Actually, in a coimtry like India, where the barriers to free 
movement of peoples were very great, under prehistoric condi¬ 
tions of transport, lio immigration could take place all at once 
in very large numbers. Whichever body of i)eople penetrated 
India—from the North-east, North-west, or by the sea—must 
have done so in several waves. The first settlements would 
of necessity be founded by bold and adventurous men, mostly 
unaccompanied by women. Intermixture with the aborigines 
would largely occur, and the tendency will be to have a more or 
less pure aboriginal group, with a superior class of mixed origin 
above it. There may, in addition, be a small class of the highest 
grade, the descendants of immigrants, who found it possible to 
marry wives of their own race. This class wi 11 come into existence, 
in any case, later on, when some civilization had grown up, and 
it was possible for women to come over in appreciable numbers. 
While the consciousness of superiority on the part of the new¬ 
comers would keep their pure and mixed groups aloof from each 
other, and the aborigines (in the sense of earlier occupiers of 
the soil, at a much lower stage of culture), the members of each 
group would bo knit together firmly by community of economic 
interests and social rules. 

Where the community of economic interests lead to fairly 
friendly intercourse—(as in the case of contact of a superior 
cultur^ people with a people much less civilized but strong 
enough to resist displacement or extinction) and there is inter¬ 
mingling of blood, the social customs of the people of superior 


1 In the espse of a highly civilized people entering in larger numbers 
into a country populated thinly and by a people at a very lowly stage of 
culture, extinction occurs, as in the case of Tasmania and parts of Australia. 
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culture tend to be adopted—while new and common (to both 
groups) social customs come into existence.^ 

Religious differences, apart from their social appendages or 
implications, are not so important. If the newcomers are 
superior in material arts and general culture, it is possible for 
them to arrive at some reasonable compromise with the beliefs 
of the earlier people, and produce a rationalization covering it, 
to the satisfaction of future generations. Every religion in the 
world, Hindu, Christian, and Muhammadan, has followed this 
course, often deliberately, and with success. Well-known 
examples of it are the absorption and replacement of ancient 
festivals by Christmas and other Christian festivities, in Europe 
and Asia Minor ; and the gradual gathering into the fold of 
Hinduism the different deities worshipped by the different 
people of India. 

If, however, the economie interests are such that friendly 
relations are not possible, the social and religious differences will 
help to accentuate the division. Hostile relations will also be 
set up where the material culture of the two groups do not 
differ to any very appreciable extent, and there is not enough 
room or scope for each groups to live and spread, unhampered 
by the other.^ In such case, even if the later comers succeed in 
colonizing, by virtue of superior military force, there will be no 
intermixture of the two groups. If one group succeeds in 
obtaining political domination over the other, there will of course 
be a difference in status of the two groups. The vanquished 
group will be looked upon as inferior—even if they possess 
cultural superiority in some respects over the victors. 

A good example of such a case is furnished by the Gorkha 
conquest of Nepal and consequent degradation of Newars. In 
the composite social structure of Nepal, the Gorkhas have their 
own caste hierarchy, with social rules derived from the Hindu 
iSastras. Under them come the Hindu Newars observing social 
rules unmistakably derived from their older culture. At the 
bottom of the scale come the Bauddhamargi Newars, who are 
culturally superior to the Gorkhas. 

The economic rivalry arising between people standing at 
about the same level of material culture is therefore an important 
factor in the isolation of groups. 

We have already seen that the Vedic invaders of India 
were preceded by at least one other cultured people. The latter 
were responsible for the creation of different social levels, owing 
to partial intermixture with the still earlier and much less 


^ A detailed discussion of the effect of contact of peoples on some 
social rules will be found in the writer’s essay entitled ‘ Contact of peoples 
as affecting marriage rules Presidential Address: Anthropology 
section, ISth Indian Science Congress, 1931. 

* The commercial rivalry of the different powers and the wars for 
colonies and dependencies are modem examples of such hostile relation. 
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■cultured people.^ If the above-noted pre-Vedic immigration of 
cultured people had affected all or most of the aboriginal people 
of India, then the Vedic conquerors would have been in the 
position of the Gorkhas of Nepal. They would have formed an 
entire social group (with their own sub-divisions), occupying a 
social status higher than that of the subjugated races. Vertical 
divisions, separating caste groups, would not have come into 
existence in such case. 

We may therefore conclude that the first set of superior 
cultured immigrants had not obtained a firm foothold all over 
the country, when the second set of invaders came. This does 
not of course preclude the successful colonization by the earlier 
comers, at one or more points, and for some time, before the 
others came. The known difficulties of transport and the 
physical barriers would make penetration into the interior a 
very slow process in those days. 

If both groups were numerous (or one had some sx3ecial 
advantage countervailing the inequality of numbers), and sought 
to secure the country for their race and culture ; or both these 
people sought the same rights and advantages from the aborigines, 
a keen rivalry would be set up—^followed probably by actual 
warfare. If any of, or both, the groups of immigrants had 
entered into the country as the result of expulsion from else¬ 
where, or owing to pressure of population, successful settlement 
alone would secure survival; failure would entail extinction. 
The resulting hostilities would therefore not be a fight for gain 
merely, but a struggle for existence. In such case, each group will 
probably do its best to increase its strength and man-power by 
enlisting the aboriginal population, as far as possible, on its side.* 
Each group of newcomers would seek to set up friendly relations 
with the aborigines. These people would naturally have to be 
benefited, economically, to some extent, to ensure their alliance, 
and also to utilize them properly. Some, at least, of the arts 
that were brought by the immigrants would have to be taught 
to them ; but it is probable, that the essential knowledge (com¬ 
parable to modem practice with regard to armaments and key 
industries) would be kept inviolate among the teachers. 

It is also likely that each group of invaders had some special 
superiority over the others, in certain technical arts. It would 
be very important in such case to prevent a leakage of such 
knowledge to the opposite camp, and for that purpose—to the 
people in general. 


I Wherever the term aborigiiies or aboriginal people is used iii this 
chapter, the above qualifications should be understood to have been 
made—unless otherwise specified. For convenience of analysis, the 
interaction of two sets of cultured immigrants only are considered. 

* The rival solicitation of the ‘ masses ’ by the different politioal 
parties drawn from the classes, and the enlisting of Amerindians by the 
warring ^English and French in America, furnish good modem parallels. 
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The sentiment of contempt that a half-civilized people 
entertain, after contact with a superior culture, towards their 
own uncultured brethren will supply a powerful and effective 
check with regard to the aborigines proper. The attitude towards 
semi-civilized aborigines who had been in contact with the other 
set of cultured immigrants would, however, be different. In the 
absence of hostility between the teachers, the pupils of both 
groups would tend to fraternize. Rivalry between the leaders 
(immigrants) would, however, quickly lead to enmity between 
followers. The resulting isolation would be complete if there 
were serious differences in social and religious rules. If, in 
addition, the country were vast, and the colonist^ ^ery much 
scattered, each local group would tend to develop vH/aty much in 
isolation from the others. 

It is not likely that in the outlying areas, the settlers would 
be able to develop or introduce all the arts. Probably one or 
two important ones would be taught.* The presence of a 
neighbouring colony of the hostile group would lead to such 
trade secrets being jealously guarded. Intermarriage or even 
social mixing with such a group would be debarred—by the 
half-tutored aborigines as well as the cultured immigrants—^in 
their joint interests. If the food used by the rival peoples differed 
widely, the relations of the sexes were of different character, 
and the religious beliefs and gods were different, the resulting 
mutual contempt and hatred would make intercourse impossible. 
If, in addition, the immigrants differed in colour and physique 
from the aborigines, each group of sux)erior immigrants would 
give vent freely to the contempt it felt towards the inferior 
peopk}, directing such abuse at the half-cultured and uncultured 
people of the hostile camp. In this, they would be followed by 
theii* own semi civilized pupils, even though they might be of 
the same colour or physique as the abused people. 

In cours<^ of time, when some sort of equilibrium would be 
reached, it would be found that many of the local groups of 
artisans, practising one particular trade, had developed into 
isolated castes, separated by bars against intermarriage and 
commensality from every other social group. If a general survey 
and classification wore made, all such local castes would be 
divided into groups according to: (1) profession, (2) social 
affiliation to this or that group, and (3) if the line of descent 
was different among the different groups of people in contact,, 
according to descent through males or females from immigrants 
or aborigines. To the ancient surveyor of social groups, the 


* The restriction of particular occupat^ns to particular villages, in, 
Assam Hills, noted by Hutton as showing 'caste formation in the early 
stages (Indian Census Report, 1931), tits in with the view put forward in 
this paper. The distribution of artisan castes, in de^ite localities,, 
though scattered later on, is in harmony with these facts. 
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aflSliation to one or the other group of immigrants, the line of 
descent, and probable admixture of race, would be the main 
factors determining social status. Hence the theory of crossing 
and also of various degrees of the same may be expected to 
bulk large (as they do) in the classifications of those times. 
Further, if one group of immigrants and their friends attained 
mastery in one place, and the other group in another ; while 
some kind of compromise was arrived at, in a third area, in the 
face of special circumstances, the relative position of different 
social groups would vary, from one such province, to another.^ 
The agreement in detail requires to be worked out province by 
province. 

The ai^Tilysis of culture which I have been able to carry out 
so far, indicates that the results are in agreement with the views 
put forward in this essay. 

It appears, however, that there were not two but three 
sets of cultured people who contended for mastery in India and 
built up caste organization. 

There appear to have been two early streams of culture 
bringers, one of which was a fisherfolk who were acquainted 
with, or who more i)robably later on came to acquire knowledge 
of, working of iron. They seem also to have practised or been 
acquainted with a rude form of agriculture, comparable to 
jhuming, but not terracing or systematic irrigation. Their 
st>eech belonged to the same family of languages as that of the 
Birhors of Chota Nagpur and Khasias of Assam. 

There was another peotfie who worked copper, silver, and 
gold, and practised terraced irrigation, with hoe cultivation. 
Cattle was not employed by these people for any work but 
valued for meat only. 

A third stream of culture of later date is associated intimately 
with the breeiling of cattle for dairy work but not for plough 
cultivation or other work.^ 

The employment of cattle for domestic and other work and 
the introduction of plough cultivation is associated with another 
people, who seem to have preceded, and in some places followed 
the dairy people. With this group as well as the jjeople of hoe 
cultivation is associated traditions of origin from or occurrence 
of incestuous unions of brothers and sisters. These two sets of 
agricultural people appear to be rplated by culture as well as 
race. The fisherfolk practised burial, at first in the house itself, 
and appeared to have possessed a belief in a resuscitation of the 
dead person, who thereafter lived as a benevolent ancestral 
ghost—either in the dwelling house, or later on, in a grave lined 
with or associated with stone. 


1 Those are all permissible and very possible alternatives. 

* The term ‘ third stream ’ should not be taken to mean chronologi¬ 
cally third in order of immigration. 
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The agricultural (hoe culture) copper working people 
practised cremation. They feared the ghosts of the dead on 
^i^th—taking ceremonial care that the ghosts did not return 
to their houses after death. 

In some places, after the culture of the burial people had 
been submerged in that of the cremation people, a recovery 
of the earlier group took place. In such cases a secondary 
burial—after formal but not actual cremation (such as merely 
touching the face with fire), or of the ashes or tokens to represent 
these remains, after actual cremation, came into existence. The 
different types of disposal of the dead at Mohenjodaro seem to 
be in line with this view.^ Some of the stages are comparable to 
what has taken place in Ghota Nagpur and the Himalayan 
foothills of Eastern India. ^ 

The social changes brought about by the different sets of 
people have been indicated in my paper on contact of peoples. 
I have analyzed there only the social data, especially kinship 
terms and functions. The conclusions thus arrived at there, fit 
in with the results of analysis of material culture and other data 
and confirm them. The details need not be repeated here. Only 
the major conclusions will be noted. 

The different stages arising out of social contact and modifica¬ 
tion, were as follows, in East and South India :— 

(i) An immigration of one or more cultured people, 

laying stress on household exogamy, and not on 
paternity, leading to a growth of matrilineal society 
of different types under different conditions, with 
anomalous kin marriage. 

(ii) Interaction of matrilineal people from different areas 

leading to further changes. 

(iii) Immigration of a patrilineal people leading to cross¬ 

cousin marriage, along with mother-right-^but 
giving an appearance of father-right in case of 
patrilocal residence; and elsewhere imi>arting 
strongly patrilineal traditions. 

(iv) A final cultural domination by a patriarchal people. 

In North India the first three stages seem to have been 
followed by another patrilineal immigration leading to definite 
intermixture of races. 

It is not of course suggested that there was absolutely no 
penetration by or admixture of this group, in South or East 
India. It is also not implied that the results of interaction had 
similar results or final domination by the same culture every¬ 
where. 

As stated before, the earliest comers were the fisherfolk who 
later on seem to have become acquainted with iron working. It 


1 Mohnjodaro and the Indus Oivilizationg VoL I» Chap. VI. 
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seems to have been definitely known to these people when they 
came to Eastern and Central India. In other places, the earliest 
metal workers were probably the people of copper culture— 
affilia ted to the civilization of the Indus valley. 

The third stage was probably reached in most places owing 
to interaction with the people with a tradition of incestuous 
unions. A reference to my paper on contact of peoples will 
show that this stratum of society will have been formed by 
contact with immigrants who in the eyes of the older people 
had been violating the barriers set up against incest. The 
two results, arrived at from different lines of enquiry, therefore 
fit in very well. Historically, the Rajanya tribes like Sakya 
and Koli seem to have belonged to this type of society, l^e 
imperial Sungas and Satakamis who ruled over India from 190 
B.O. to 194 A.o. have also been shown by me elsewhere to have 
possessed a social organization to some extent typical of this 
stage.^ 

The fourth stream of culture, of level (IV), is that of the 
pastoral Vedic immigrants, who gave rise to the Brahmanic 
aristocracy of Madhyadesa in later times. 

Alliances between different groups, and bitter struggles 
appear to have taken place before some kind of equilibrium 
was reached, and the caste system with its complex structure 
evolved as a stable form of social organization. 


1 Social organization of Satakamis and Sungas, J.P.A,S.B», Vol. 
XXm, 1927. 
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The Cadak Festival in Bengal.^ 

By K. P. Chattopadhvay. 

In a previous paper * I have described in detail the Manda 
festival as it is found in Chota Nagpur. It has also been stated 
there that no satisfactory account of the Cadak festival, which 
is comparable to this Manda celebration, is available in print.® 

The ceremony was observed in 1934 in detail during the last 
week of Caitra (April 6-13) at different places in Calcutta and 
suburbs. 

The Cadak festival is associated with the vernal equinox. 
The ceremony begins a week before the end of the month of 
Caitra (March-April) and culminates on the last day of that 
month, which also marks the close of the year, in Bengal. This 
date is known as the day of crossing of the equator (rnahdvisvha 
sarnkrdnti). Actually it comes after the day of the vernal 
equinox by about three weeks. The name, however, indicates 
clearly the association with the equinoctial day which once 
did coincide with this date. The end of the year in Bengal 
appears in course of time to have lagged behind to this extent. 
The traditional origin of the festival is that on this date king 
Vana, in order to please MahMeva, drew blood from his body 
as an offering and propitiated him by dances (along with friends) 
which are favoured by Him.* 

In Bengal the biggest centre of worship of 6iva is the temple 
of the Tarake^war in the Hughly district. Several thousands 
of devotees congregate there every year at the time of the Cadak. 
But the ceremony as performed there, and described by devotes ® 
is not so rich in details as that generally performed in the villages. 
I shall, therefore, describe the ceremonial as observed by me 
in the suburbs of Calcutta, noting differences from the ceremonial 
observed in Tarake^war. In Calcutta the Cadak is celebrated 
in more or less complete detail in some of the suburbs and in 


1 Bead at the cmnual meeting of the British Association in Aberdeen, 
September, 1934. 

2 JPASBy New Series, Vol. XXX, pp. 161-161 (1934). 

2 A few meagre details are available of the ceremony as performed 
in South India in ‘ Selections * from the Records oj the Madras Qovemment, 
No. VII—Report on Madras, 1864, and in Mr. L. K. Anantakrishna Aiyar’s 
Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. II. 

* Vi^vakosa (Bengali Encyclopaedia), Vol. V, p. 81-83. 

2 I was unable to go to Tarake4war. The details were obtained 
from (a) a priest who officiated there, (6) a teacher of a school who became 
a devotee there this year, (c) an ordinary peasant devotee of T&rakedwar. 

( 397 ) 
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an abbreviated form in the city proper. The ceremony was 
watched by me in part, or full, or details checked by enquiries 
from devotees and priests at (a) Kalighat, (6) Harish Mukherji 
Road, (c) Monoharpukur, (d) Paddapukur, (e) Sastitola, and (/) 
Beliaghata. 

The ceremony was observed in full detail in the last-named 
locality and to a less fuller extent in Paddapukur (Bhownipur) 
and Monoharpukur.^ 

s In every instance the details of the ceremonial were obtained 
from the officiating priest prior to actual observation. Addi¬ 
tional features of the ceremonial could therefore be noted without 
any difficulty. 

Except in places, where there are brick-built^ temples of 
Mahadeva, the first thing that is done, is to construct a temporary 
thatched hut for this deity. The thatch is made of cocoanut 
leaves—not straw. Barring one place, these huts (and also the 

Figure 1. 


O c c O 



1 I have to thank my friend Babu Hem Chandra Naskar for his kind¬ 
ness in exten^g to me facilities in observing the ceremonial in Beliaghatta 
in great detail. It is held on his property and under his patronage. 
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temples) were found by me to face the south. Only in one place 
the hut opened in the east. But the priest sat on the southern 
side of it facing the deity which was placed to his north (Plate 
9, fig. 1). An earthen figure of a crocodile is also constructed 
at the same time, outside the hut. The crocodile is made of 
earth raised 6* fi^m the ground, is about six feet long and 
faces the east, the body lying north and south. The jaws are 
wide open and just in firont of the crocodile is built up an earthen 
figure of a male child, lying on its back and across the length 
of the jaw (Plate 9, fig. 2). The scales of the crocodile are 
indicated by putting tamarind seeds on the earthen surface 
of it. As in other Bengali festivals two earthen water-pots 
with a green cocoanut on the top of each, and mango twigs 
dipping in the water, are placed on each side of the entrance. 
A plantain shoot is also set up by each pot. A line of mango 
leaves are hung over the entrance. 

The altar (vedi) is now prepared. 

A square mound of earth (levelled) is built up, with a 
circular projection in the front. 

There is a depression (A) in the centre, on which an earthen 
pot {kalsi) full of (ranges water, and infusion of siddhi (leaves 
of Cannabis Saliva) are kept. In it dips a mango twig. Another 
smaller earthen pot (ghat) is placed on the projection; it is smeared 
with rice fiour solution, and vermillion outside. A mango 
twig dips in the water and on it is a green cocoanut. Bound 
mud balls are placed in some places at the comers (c, c, c, c) 
and in these are stuck bamboo sticks, with strips of palm leaves 
fixed in the split sticks. Thread is wound round these sticks 
as in other worship. In other places four big water-pots are 
placed, one in each comer of the room, and one as usual in the 
centre. In any case the stone phallic image of Siva is brought on 
an earth dish and put on the big pot, in the centre. All the pre¬ 
parations are made by the chief devotee (called Mula Sanydsi 
in Central Bengal, and jpat hhakta in West Bengal). He puts 
on ochre ooloui^ cloth and a sacred thread {paitd) with a root 
of the ku^ grass (Eragrostis Cymmroidea) tied in a knot at 
the centre of the bunch of threads. The dress is simple, just a 
loin cloth as is shown in the photographs (Plate 9, fig 3). 
He invests the other devotees with the same dress and sacred 
thread with the ku^ root. In some places each of the devotees 
is furnished with a cane stick. In others this is not to be found. 
But the chief devotee must carry, in any case, a cane stick with 
the handle formed by a loop of the cane. 

The devotees fast during the day time on the 26th Caitra, 
(which is the last date for joining the band of worshippers) 
put vermillion marks and rice paste on the water-pot, and the 
deity Siva is then installed by the priest, who is invariably 
an Ac5rya Br&hma^a (grahavipra). 
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At night after the ceremonies of the day are over, at about 
eight, the devotees eat havi^a, i.e. milk, sun-dried rice boiled 
in Water, with a little butter, and also fruits. 

This food is continued on the 26th but not on the 27th 
or 28th of Caitra. On the 27th the ‘ mahd-havisya * or great 
havisya is taken. Only three grains of rice are boiled in milk, 
of which one remains in the pot, one is just chewed and expec¬ 
torated, and another eaten. On this date the fast is broken at 
midnight and in solitude. On the 28th only fruit is taken. 

Certain details of the worship have to be gone through 
every day. In the morning there is no ceremony. The work 
starts from the afternoon when the devotees go to bathe. On 
their return, Siva is placed on a copper water-pot, worshipped 
and a flower put on his head, mentioning that now they are 
going to perform the ceremonies of the day. The priest mutters 
incantations and sprinkles water on the deity, while the devotees 
sit in front of the temple (Plate 10, figs. 1 and 2). Generally 
the kettle drum beats and the devotees move their head wildly 
from side to side as if they are going off into a trance and shout 
^worship the old Siva, we worship his fect\ The flower on 
the head of 6iva is believed to come down if every part of the 
ceremony (and fast) has been properly observed. If there is 
delay, the devotees sometimes get up and march round the temple, 
either on foot or doing some penances. 

If there is still further day, the devotees may be tied with 
towels or otherwise and even beaten. Finally the deity is 
pleased ; or somebody goes off into a trance (bhar) and confesses 
his delinquency. There is further penance and in the end 
the flower is believed to fall down. 

After this the devotees worship the crocodile. Vermillion 
is put on the image by the priest, and then by the devotees. 
Bael leaves (^gle Marmelos) and flowers are also put on it. 
The incantation is to the effect that the sun-god is being wor¬ 
shipped. 

Then comes the special ceremonial of each date ; these 
are described later on. Finally the priest dips the Siva image 
{unless it is fixed in a temple) in the Ganges water of the water- 
pot which formed the seat of it and goes away. The devotees 
then break their fast. The special ceremonial on the different 
dates vary to some extent with regard to the order in which they 
are performed. The actual ceremonials are, however, the same 
in every part of Central Bengal. 

The special ceremonies are :— 

1. The swing over the fire. 

2. The jump on thorns. 

3. The jump on knives. 

4. The piercing with arrows. 

5. The marriage of Siva, and fire dance. 
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6. The swinging on the Cadak tree. 

7. The propitiation of the resuscitated ghosts. 

In most places the swinging over the fire is done on the 26th, 
in a few places on the 25th and 27th. In one place I found 
it to be done on the day of the Cadak, i.e. the last day of the 
year. The details of this ceremony are noted below. 

1. As usual, the devotees first bathe, then worship Mahadeva 
until the fiower drops from his head. Then they proceed to 
the frame erected for swinging. This consists of two tall bamboo 
poles set apart about ten feet from each other, and with a number 
of cross bars of bamboo, the first being fixed at the height of 
six feet from the ground. Sometimes there is only one cross 
bar; more often there are one or two bars above the first one 
each about four feet higher than the one below. The line join¬ 
ing the uprights runs from north to south, so that the devotee 
swings from west to east. A shallow pit is dug at the middle 
of the line joining the uprights, about a foot in diameter at the 
outer edge, and a fire is lit of wood of the kul tree (Zizyphus 
Jujuba), The Ulu reed (Imperata Arundiracea) is used to fire the 
stack. The fire is allowed to bum out to some extent so that 
there is plenty of live charcoal on the improvised hearth. 

The devotees now worship the swing frame—putting Ver¬ 
million marks on the posts and offering flowers. Then the 
chief devotee gets up on the cross bar and hangs head downwards, 
supporting himself by twisting his leg over the cross bar. The 
legs are held in a loop of towel by another devotee to prevent 
slipping. Incense is now sprinkled on the embers and the fire 
fanned a little. The chief devotee swings thrice—usually facing 
east and beginning from west to east, over the fire and smoke 
(Plato 10, fig. 3). The chief devotee is followed by the 
other devotees and finally by his assistant—the sesa or ‘ last ’ 
devotee. This man stretches forth his arms and, as he swings, 
scoops out the live embers, scattering these in front of the hole. 
As he comes down from the frame, he and other devotees dance 
on the live charcoal until the embers are put out. In some 
of the places I observed a handful of the embers carried quickly 
to the altar of 6iva and offered to him like flowers. Siva is 
now worshipped and the fast broken. 

In TarakeSwar, no earthen crocodile is built up or offerings 
made to the sun. The swinging over the fire is absent. The 
devotees instead of it, circumambulate the temple, lying down 
at full length and then getting up, pulling the body forward 
to the place reached by the head. 

2. Thenextday (27th) the jump on thorns takes place. Cocoa- 
nut or date palm leaves are laid on the ground in front of 6iva’s 
altar; on it is piled to a depth of a couple of feet, the thorny 
branches of the beyunch tree. After the usual preliminary 
worship, the devotees come to the heap of thorns and drop 
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flat on it and roll once on it shouting, ' worship to the old iSiva, 
may we worship hiS feet A couple of towels are usually 
stretched on the thorn across the line of the fall to enable the 
devotee to be pulled up when his rolling is flnished. The usual 
worship is then offered to Mahadeva. This portion of the cere¬ 
mony is performed in Tarakeiiwar on the 28th Gaitra. A big g^an 
or festival of l§iva is held in Bamnagar, near Tarake^war and 
a large number of devotees come from that place, each with 
a thorny branch of heyunch or bonch {Fiacourtia Sepiaria), These 
are heaped on the courtyard in front of the deity and the chief 
devotee of Bamnagar first falls flat on his face on the heap of 
thorns. Here no twisted towels are allowed to be stretched, 
the devotee being picked up by holding his waist-cloth. The 
god is supposed to protect the devout in their fall on thorns.^ 

3. The jump on knives usually takes place on the 28th, 
although in one place I found it done on the 30th Gaitra. In 
this place however, first there was the swing over fire and then 
the jump on knives followed immediately after by the swinging 
on the Gadak tree. 


Figure 2. 



The knives actually used were generally shaped as shown 
in figure 2 (a). The type shown in figure 2 {b) is used only where 
the full ceremony is gone through, and is meant for the last (lie^a) 
devotee to jump on. The knives (a) are made of steel and are 
2"^ wide at the centre; the knife (6) was 3'' wide at the broad 
end. The length measured in a straight line from tip to tip 
was one foot for the knives (a) and two feet nearly for the other 
kind; 

A plantain stem abput three feet long is cut off and on it 
are flxed three or five knives by pushing in the projections. 
The knives (a) are put in so that the bl^e stands vertically 
in a plane running north to south when the plantain stem is 


I My informcmt got two pricks of thorns when performing the cere¬ 
mony at T&nkekwar. 
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held east to west. The knife (6) is fixed (where this is done 
only one knife is used) along the length of the stem. Before 
fixing in the stem, the knives are taken oeremonially to a tank 
by the devotees, washed and smeared with vermillion as usual. 

The devotees now get up in the usual order on the frame 
of bamboo already described. Two men carrying a sack of 
straw stand in front. Another lays on it the plantain stem 
with knives and holds it firmly. The devotees then jump 
one by one on the knives, calling on 6iva (Plate 10, fig. 4). 
The height between the sack and the cross bar varies from 
four to twelve feet in different places. 

This ceremony is absent in TArake^war. In some places 
the jump on knives is preceded by what is termed manibhanga 
or breaking the marii} A date-palm tree is selected, worshipp^ 
and the devotees climb it to pluck with the teeth the thorny 
blade at the tip of the top leaf. 

The blade is carried in the mouth, held between the teeth 
all the way back to the place of worship and until another cere¬ 
mony, Ph^hho^ or throwing the fruits, is over. 

This ceremony is performed usually just after the knife 
jump. The devotees get up with a bundle of fruits on the 
frame and distribute these to the people present. Cocoanuts, 
the bael fruit, and cucumbers were found to be so distributed. 
These fruits are greatly sought after by the people present^ 
as holy. 

In one place only, on this date, the priest, after the flower 
had dropped from l^iva’s head, and before the * jump walked 
with the deity in his arm over the chest of the devotees who 
lay down in a line for the purpose. 

4. The next day (2^h Caitra) is known everywhere as. 
the date of the ‘ nlla ’. On this day the deity, Siva is married 
to Lilavati. The bride is represented by a couple of concave 
earthen dishes enclosing five nuts, hari taJd {Terminalia Chebtda),. 
hdhard (Terminalia Bel^ica), areca nut (Areca CcUechu), cocoanut 
and amlaki (Phyttanthua Emblica), some red thread and dUd 
or lac-dyed cotton for colouring the edge of women’s feet. 
The whole is tied up in cotton cloth dyed with turmeric. These 
articles are the same as those used in the punarvivdha ^ or con¬ 
summation ceremony. The double dishes with these articles 
inside are tied up in turmeric dyed cloth and placed on an water- 
pot with the usual rice flour and vermillion marks. The pot 
is kept on the left of the god, and on the dishes are hung ther 
tinsel insignia of the bride at a Hindu marriage. The bride 
is sent as such by local blacksmiths to the festival of the locality. 
In the afternoon the devotees go to a tank to fetch water (jal 


1 The term mani means jewel. 

2 When an infant bride recM^hes puberty, a second marriage ceremony 
or consummation ceremony is performed. 
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saod) to bathe the bride and groom just as womenfolk of the 
household have to do at a wedding. Sometimes a scarf is thrown 
over the head of these devotees at this time to indicate that 
they are doing women’s part. The usual varaif/i and other 
ceremonies are also gone through and finally offerings of fried 
rice are made on a sacrificial fire. The details are in fact exactly 
similar to the marriage rites of people of the rank of pure artisans 
and similar castes in Bengal. 

The nine grahaa or planets and constituents of the solar 
system are worshipped in connection with this marriage. A 
circle is drawn in this connection with rice flour powder tinted 
green with bean leaves, black by charcoal, red by Vermillion, 
yellow by turmeric—and also white in its natural condition. 

Formerly, on this date the ceremony of piercing with arrows 
used to be performed. Iron rods or thin shafts thre'e cubits 
and a half (o' 3") in length were pushed through the skin on the 
ribs. A pair was used by each devotee. The end which pro¬ 
jected in front was shaped like the upturned palm of the hand, 
the piercing point being at the rear end. In(^cnsc was burned 
on the broad end and the devotees, thus bleeding and scorched, 
used to circumambulate the house of the god. At present the 
actual piercing still survives in some outlying villages, althf)ugh 
it has been made illegal for many years. In Calcutta and near 
about towns, however, the practice is, to tie these ‘arrows’ 
(bdijxi) to the sides of the devotees with towels and then burn 
incense as usual. On this day is |)erformed another ceremony 
called ‘ burning the house A hut is erected near the house of 
the deity, of combustible materials. At about midnight the chief 
devotee goes in to pray and meditate. It is then set fire to. 
There was a certain amount of unwillingness or inability among 
the priests and devotees to indicate the exact significance of 
this ceremony. It was said by one principal devotee that the 
hut was burnt by persons not well disposed to the chief devotee 
at each festival. It was, however, admitted that this was not 
a satisfactory explanation. All the informants agreed that 
(1) the wood must be collected—^not purchased, and (2) the 
embers dance upon the devotees until they are put out. Only 
one informant said that the hut was burned in connection 
with offering of food to the ghosts which is described later on. 

It was also formerly the practice to perform certain other 
penances, involving piercing of the skin of the body in various 
other places. The most important of these was that known 
as the role of kalika patari. The devotee had the skin pierced 
in many places by thin short arrows with the red Jaba fiower 
{Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis) stuck at each end. He used to carry 
a curved sword like the goddess kali. Generally he went off 
into a trance after a time and was thought to return to life 
only on hearing the hdkanda purdna or description of the Dharma 
worship, in different places. It may be noted here that donations 
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for the festival are collected on this morning, the devotees putting 
on ghunura (dancing bells on feet) and going from house to house 
with song and dance. 

The next day (30th Caitra) is the day of Cadak or swinging 
on the^ Cadak tree. The usual bath and getting the flowers 
from Siva is performed in the afternoon. Worship is then 
offered to the Cadak tree. 

The Cadak tree consists (1) of a thick pole of palm or some 
wood fixed upright in the ground, (2) a rotator constructed 
like a ladder of planks with three steps and circular holes cut in 
each step for the top of the pole to pass through, and (3) a bundle 
of bamboos tied to the rotator to b6 a cross bar and weighted 
at one end to balance the human load later on. There is a 
trapeze-like arrangement at the end which is not weighted, for 
the devotee to sit on. 

Before getting on the Cadak tree, a conventionalized human 
figure is drawn on upright, at its base, in verinillion. Worship 
is then ofiered to it. Tlie lighter end is pulled down by a guide 
rope and the devotee gets up to swing round thrice, before getting 
down. Formerly the devotee used to be suspended by iron 
hooks attached to the baml^o frame, and fixed in the muscles 
of the back. Worship is again offered to Mahadeva and then 
the fast is broken—this time with milk, fried paddy, curds, 
sweets, and similar kinds of food cooked in fire, butter or milk. 

On the first of Vaisakha, the devotees bathe in the morning, 
worship Siva, and then take off the sacred thread and ochre 
coloured robe. The priest is also paid his dues. 

A very important ceremony however remains to be per¬ 
formed on the evening of this date. It is called helping the 
resuscitation of the dead (ddno hdrdno) by ghostly possession. 

A small shed is erected which is roofed over with the leaf 
of the cocoanut palm. In it the chief devotee cooks a sol fish, 
roasting it in ember. Some parboiled and husked rice is also 
cooked, and rice-wine is poured on the fish and the rice, which 
are placed in an earthen pot. According to one man these 
are taken by the chief devotee at midday to a tree standing 
in some lonely meadow, and the food is poured on a plantain 
leaf and left for the ghosts to devour. The others stated that 
the ceremony was invariably performed at night and is also 
known as Jidjard pujd. Also the offerings are made in the meadow 
where the village dead are cremated. Some devotees 
smear their faces with mud or red lead and personate demons ; 
and dance and shout and finally eat the fish and rice.^ They 
are the so-called san of Cadak. Verses are also repeated 
thus ‘My name is Ram Sol, I shall be burnt and resus¬ 
citated again*. That the fish is believed to be brought back 


I A dark coloured mask is sometimes used. It is now used as a play¬ 
thing by ohildron to frighten other children. 
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to life again miraculously was definitely stated. Further the 
shed of the chief devotee is said to be fired by ill-disposed persons. 
One informant stated that this was formerly the regular practice, 
and when the shed was fired the devotee ran out in a trance, with 
the food offerings. It was evident that the firing of the hut, 
after the offerings had been cooked was formerly part of the 
ceremony. The whole of this ceremony of resuscitation of 
ghostly beings is however falling out of use and is not actually 
observed an 3 rwhere near Calcutta in detail. The songs and 
dances that accompanied it have now been replaced in Calcutta 
proper by a big procession organized by the fishermen, with 
people drossed up to represent caricatures of well-known persons, 
or represented in different attitudes and acts with verses indited 
on banners held above the actors, satirizing modem customs 
and changes. In the suburbs the fnends of the devotees often 
drink beer or wine and spend the night in singing and dancing. 
The devotees are mostly men of castes of whom water is not 
supposed to be accepted. 

I do not propose to discuss the data at this stage, as another 
festival, the worship of Dharma, or Dharmaraja requires to 
be described before the correct conclusions can be drawn. I 
shall simply note that the Manda festival, the Cadak, and Dharma 
worship are closely connected, identical in many respects and 
have a common origin. Further they are all based on a belief 
in resurrection, or coming to life after death, and are intended 
to celebrate annually the return to life of the deceased members 
of the community. 
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Fia. 1. Hull taces east. Priest is however 
lacing north as elsowliere. 



Fig. 2. Clay image of crocodile 
and child. 


Fig. 3. Chief devotee and his assistant 
in I'cremonial dress. 
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Platk 1(1. 



Frti. 1. Dovotees iiwaitui^'tho fall of Fio. 2. Same aa Fig I. Devotoca are 

Iho flower from Siva’s head. swinging thoir heads from side to side. 



Fio. J3. Swinging over the fire. 
The legs of the ilovotoo are 
over the bamboo. 


Fig. 4. Devotees jumping 
on knives. 

























JourruU Asiatic Society of Bengal, LeUers, 

Volume /, 1935. 
Article No. 8. 

A new type of Bagh-bandi or Tiger-play prevalent 
at Baslrhat In Lower Bengal. 

By Jatindra Mohan Datta. 

Basirhat town is the head-quarters of the Basirhat Sub¬ 
division in the east of the district of 24-Parganas. It is some 
35 miles east of Calcutta. Mr. Santosh Kumar Ray informs 
me that the following type of Bagh-handi or Tiger-play was 



frequently played by him in his boyhood at Basirhat. In June 
1935,1 made personal enquiries at Taki from the chairman and 
the vice-chairman of the local municipality and other gentlemen 
and they all corroborated Mr. Bay. 
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The diagram of the game is like that of MvjghaUpaihan.^ 
Bagh-bandi or Tiger-play is played with 2 tigers and 32 goats. 
The standard diagram of the game Bagh-bandi is given in 
Joum, Proc. Asiat, Soc. BengalyVol. XXIX, 1933, p. 169. Other 
variations of the game are described in Journ. Proc. Aaiat. Soc. 
Bengal^ II, pp. 123-124, 1906 ; Joum. Proc. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal^ 
XXIII, j). 297, 1927 ; Quart. Joum. Bangiya Sahitya Pariahad^ 
XIV, pp. 240-241, 1314 B.S. ; Joum. Proc. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal, 
Vol. XXII, p. 145, 1926. 

The diagram of the new variety of Bagh~bandi is shown in 
the accompanying figure. 

The game is played with 2 tigers and 32 goats. The goats 
are placed in groups of 8 at the points enclosed by circles in the 
diagram at the begiimiiig of the game. The 2 tigers can be 
placed anywhere on the board. The usual rules of capture by 
jumping over a piece to an empty point opposite apply. In this 
form of the game two or more successive captures of goats 
are permitted ; but not by jumping forward and backward over 
the goats lying at the 4 points enclosed by circles. 

It is said that this type of game is dying out. It seems to 
be a hybrid betw'een the standard form of Mughal-pathan 
with 32 pieces and the standard form of Bagh-bandi with 2 
tigers and 20 goats. 


1 See Journ. Proc. Aaiat. Soc. Betigal, Vol. XXIX, 1933, pp. 168-109^ 
where 1 doseribetl this game. Sen? also Journ. Proc. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal, 
II, p. 121, 1909; Journ. Proc. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal, XX, p. 166, 1924; 
Journ. Proc. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal, XXIX, p. 10, 1933; Quarterly Journal 
Bangiga Sahitya Parishafl, XIV, pp. 239-240,'1314 B.S. 
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Article No. 9. 

A few types of sedentary games from Bihar. 

By Charu Chandra J)as Gupta. 

While on an arohseological tour in Bihar and the United 
Provinces in the month of October, 1934, I collected an account 
of a few types of sedentary games prevalent in the Patna and 
Gaya districts of Bihar. Among scholars who have studied 
Indian sedentary games Humphries,' B. Das Gupta,Das- 
Gupta,® Hora ^ and Dutta ® should bo specially mentioned. The 
games about which I was able to collect information are eight 
in number and are known as Bdra-guti, Ndx)-gvtiyd, Bdghd-guti, 
Rdm-tir, Bis-gutiyd, Bdra-gutiyd, Ndo-gutiyd-baithdnekd and Sdl- 
gharoyd. In this short communication I shall briefly descaibe 
those games which have not been formerly noticed and shall 
also discuss similar sedentary games known from many parts of 
India under different names. 


1. Bdra-gufi. 

The information about this game was gathered from a 
bearer attached to the Archaeological Museum at Nalanda ; he 
belongs to the Patna district. The figure used for playing the 
game consists of three concentric circles which are divided into 
eight parts by foiu- diameters ; these meet the concentric circles 
at 24 cross-points. Two x)crson8 are required to play this game, 
12 cross-points on four contiguous radii belonging to each 
of them. Each player provides himself with twelve pieces of 
ballets which are placed at these twelve cross-points. The rule 
of the game is that, at the beginning, one of the two rival players 
shifts one of his ballets to the centre which is the only vacant 
point; then his opponent shifts one of his ballets to the vacant 
cross-point. The usual rule of capturing a piece of the adversary 


1 Joum, Proc, Asiat. Soc. Bengal, (N.&.), Vol. Tl, 1906, pp. 117-27. 

2 Quarterly Journal Bangiya Sdhilya Parishad, Vol. XIV, pp. 214-45. 

2 (i) Cak^ta Review, March, 1923, pp. 610-13 ; (ii) Joum. Proc. 

Aaiat. Soc. Bengal, (N.S.), Vol. XIX, 1923, pp. 71-74 ; (iii) Ibid., Vol. XX, 
1924, pp. 165-69 ; (iv) Ibid., Vol. XXII, 1926, pp. 143-48; (v) Ibid., 
Vol. XXII, 1926, pp. 211-13; (vi) Ibid., Vol. XXIII, 1927, pp. 297-99; 
(vii) /5td., Vol. XXVI, 1930, pp. 411-12; (viii) I6id., Vol. XXVII. 
1931, pp. 209-10. 

* (i) Ibid., Vol. XXVII, 1931, pp. 211-12 ; (ii) Ibid., Vol. XXIX, 

1933, pp. 5-11. 

6 (i) Ibid., Vol. XXIX, 1933, pp. 167-70; (ii) Ibid., Vol. XXX, 

1934, pp. 17-18. 
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by jumping over it to the next cross-point, if it is vacant, is 
followed, quite irrespective of whether the piece is on the diameter 
or on the circumference, for the pieces may be moved not only 
on the radii but also along the arcs of the circumference. In this 
Wivy the player who can capture all the pieces of the opponent 
wins the game. 



Via. 1.--Diagram for Bdra-guti. 


There is a groat similarity between this game and two 
other Indian games, Gohekuish ^ prevalent in the Central 
Provinces and Fretoa ^ prevalent in the (^hapra district of Bihar ; 
both have been described by Das-Gupta. .The points of difference 
are that while in Gol-ekuish the diagram consists of seven con¬ 
centric circles divide<l into six parts by three diameters and in 
Fretoa the figure consists of three concentric circles divided into 
six parts by three diameters, in this game the figure consists 
of three concentric circles divided into eight parts by four 
diameters. In a note on Fretoa Hora observes, ‘ I was also 
informed that sometimes this game is played with 12 pieces 
{Bdra-gvJtiyd) and in that case there are four instead of three 
concentric circles Thus the diagram used for this game is 
also different to some extent from the variety mentioned by 
Hora. 

2. Ndo-gutiyd. 

The information of this game was obtained not only from 
the said bearer but also from an inhabitant of Kumrahar, a 
village near Patna. This game is known as Ndo-gvfiyd because 
two players, each having nine pieces, are required to play it. 


1 Journ. Froc. AaicU. Soc. Bengal, (N.S.), Vol. XX, 1924, pp. 166-67, 
No. 3, fig. 3. 

* Ibid., Vol. XXVII, 1931, pp. 209-10. 

» Ibid., Vol. XXVII, 1931, p. 212. 
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Fig. 2.—Diagram for Ndo-gutiyd. 

There is a great similarity between this game and another 
game called Egdra-gvii prevalent in the Central Provinces.' In 
the Central Provinces game each player has eleven ballets while 
in this game we have nine ballets in each player’s possession. 



' Joum. Proc. Amai, Soc, BengcU, (N.S.), Vol. XXII, 1926, p. 211, 
fig. 1. 
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Moreover the diagram used for the Central Provinces game is 
different and more complex. But the Bihar game under descrip¬ 
tion is exactly similar to the game called Ldu-kdtd-kdti prevalent 
in Lower Bengal ^ and another game played at Bargarh in the 
United Provinces described by Humphries.^ 


3. Bdghd-gvfi. 

. The information of this game was obtained from the said 
bearer. It is played by two men—one having 21 ballets placed 
together in the central point marked 0 and another having one 
piece as the ‘ tiger * placed at any cross-point at the beginning 
of the game. In the first move one ballet is pushed to one 
cross-point and then the usual rule of capturing a piece of the 
adversary by jumping over it, if the cross-point immediately 
next to it is vacant, is followed. In this way either the ballets 
may be captured by the ‘ tiger' or the ‘ tiger" may be 
' imprisoned ’ by the ballets. It is also important to note that 
in course of the game, if the ‘ tiger ’ comes to a cross-point 
immediate to the central cross-point marked 0, then the ‘ tiger ’ 
can capture not more than one Wlet out of many which may bo 
in the central cross-point. 



^ Ibid.. Vol. XXIX, 1933, p. 168. 
s Ibid.. Vol. n, 1906, p. 123, fig. 6. 
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So far as my knowledge goes, nobody has described this 
game beforehand. Its method of playing is quite different from 
many games whose diagrams are very similar to that of this 
game.^ 


4. Rdm4ir. 

The information of this game was also obtained from the 
said bearer. In the diagram there are 81 cross-points of which 
the central cross-point remains vacant while each player places 
40 ballets at 40 cross-points in each half of the board. Then 
the usual rules mentioned in the case of another similar game 
called Ratti-Chitti-Bakri and noted below are followed. 

This game is very similar to a Punjab game called Ratti- 



' For this point comparo the Orissan tiger-game (Jottm. Proe. 
Asiae. jSoc. Bengal, (N.S.), Vol. XXII, 1926, p. 212, fig. 2), the Sher^ 
Bakar game prevalent in the Punjab (Ibid., Vol. XXII, 1926, p. 146, 
fig. 4), and the Bagh Baffi game prevalent in British Qarhw^ (Ibid,, 
Vol. XXni, 1927, p. 297). In all these games the playing boards are 
si mil a r to that used in the game under discussion but the method of 
playing is totally different. 
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ChUti-Bahri (Red-White-Goats) described by Uas-Gupta,^ the 
only point of difference being that the boards used for these 
two games are somewhat dissimilar. The meaning of 
Mdm-tir could not be explained by the man who described this 
game to me. 

.5. Bii-gntiya. 

The information of this game was obtained from an 
iiihabitant of Kumrahar, a village near the modern city of ‘ 

The game is played by two players, each having 20 ballets, ftte 
(tentral point marked O is left vacant. The method of playing 
this game is exactly similar to that of the game called Bdm-tir 
mentioned above. The main point of interest regarding this 
game is that in each of the sixteen small square courts there is a 
cross-point in the centre which is occupied by a ballet. On each 
side there are such eight cross-points on which each player places 
eight of his 20 ballets. So far as my knowledge goes, nobody 
has described such a game having such a board. 



Fig. 6.—Diagram for Bdra-gu4iya. 


1 I6«i., Vol. XXII, 1926, pp. 146-47, fig. 6. For its similarity with 
a Sumatran game called Sotol see Tijdachr, Ind. Taal-Land-en Volken- 
kunde, LVm, 1917, pp. 10-11. 
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The information of this game was obtained from the said 
inhabitant of Kumrahar. In this game each player is provided 
with 12 ballets and all cross-points are filled with ballets except 
the central one which is left vacant. The method of playing 
is just like those of the games Rdm4%r and Bi^-guiiyd. It 
is nothing but a simplified form of these two games.' 

7. Ndo-gyiiyd-baithdn ekd. 



Fig. 7.—Diagram for Ndo-gufiyd-haifhdnekd. 


The information of this game was also obtained from the 
said bearer of the Archseological Museum at Nalanda. It is a 


1 For a similar game prevalent in the Punjab, see Calcutta Review, 
March, 1923, pp. 510-13. In course of discussion regarding the diagram 
used for tho Piinjab game Das>Cupta observes, ‘ This typo of diagram is 
also used in Behar ’ {Ibid., p. 511). Most probably ho had not seen 
this gamo actually played in Bihar, otherwise he would have, in all pro¬ 
bability, mentioned that fact. It is further interesting to note that in 
tho Punjab plains also this game is known as Bdra-gufi. 
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kind of ‘ solaitre ’ because only one man is required to play it. 
The process of the game is that the player shall have nine ballets 
and that he shall have to place one ballet at the cross-point third 
from the cross-point whence the move has begun and that this 
vacant cross-point will be filled up by the second ballet moved 
from a cross-point third from the said vacant one. In this way 
all cross-points except one will be filled up. For example, if the 
first ballet is moved from the cross-point e, then the move will 
be as follows :—ed6, hfe, ajA, dba, gfd, jhgr, cbj, fdc, ih/. When I 
had learnt this from him, 1 asked him wherein lay the ‘ game¬ 
ness ’ of it because it was very easy to place nine ballets in this 
way in nine cross-i)oiiits and it thus absolutely lacked the in¬ 
tricacy which was the fundamental characteristic of a game. But 
he failed to explain the real ‘ gameness ’ of it. Tjater on when T 
consulted literature regarding this game, I found Hora describing 
a game called Lam Turki played in the Teesta Valley below 
Darjeeling not only exactly similar to this game but also con¬ 
taining something more which makes it a real game.' 

Humphries has described a game called Kowwa Davd played 
in the United Provinces ^ and very similar to the above-men¬ 
tioned one described by Hora. There is an apparent difference 
between these two games on one hand and the Bihar game under 
discussion on the other hand because in the Bihar game we do 
not find that phase which we find in the game described by 
Hora. For this reason the game is called Ndo-giitiyd-baithdneM 
(placing of nine baliets). But as the placing of nine ballets 
itself does not really make a game, it appears to me that the 
man who had described it to mo did not'know that phase of the 
game described by Hora and that therefore he had named the 
game Ndo-gntiyd-baithdmkd, Thus we see that a similar game 
is prevalent in the United Provinces, Bihar and North Bengal 
under different names. 


S. Sdt-gharoyd. 


Fio. 8.—Diagram for Sdt-gharoyd, 


This game is also learnt from the said bearer. As shown 
in the figure there are 14 rectangular courts in the diagrarn In 


1 Joum. Proe. AtUU. Soe. Bettgcd, (N.S.), Vol. XXIX, 1933, pp, 6-8, 
ng. 1. 

* Ibid., Vol. II, 1906, p. 126, fig. 9. 
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each court four ballets are kept and two players are required for 
playing it. As the game was a complicated one and the time at 
my disposal was very short, I could not take down detailed notes 
regarding the rule of this game. However it clearly appears to 
me that this game and another descriljed by Das-Gupta' are 
fundamentally alike. In course of describing that game Das- 
Gupta has shown that a similar game is prevalent among the 
Khasis and the Lushais and in Orissa and Madras. It is now 
shown that it is also prevalent in Bihar. 

The study of Indian sedentary games is still in its infancy. 
It may be surmised that all these games are played in India 
from very early times. A scientific and comparative study of 
these games along with those played by the primitive }>eoplos 
of Africa, America, and Australia and by the peoples of Europe 
and the Far East may throw light not only on the problem of 
the migration of culture but also on that of the development of 
similar culture in different places uninfluenced by outside 
factors. 


Further note to SAt-ghahoyA by S. L. Hora. 

‘ Among my notes there is a description of the Bihar game 
SaUOharwii which 1 have played with several Bihari farashes of 
the Indian Museum to study its details. The similarity of the 
name and of the board used for this game and the game described 
above as Sdt-gharoyd is so striking that I think the two are 
identical. Mr. Das Gupta did not master the rules of this game 
and I believe his informant had forgotten that seven pieces are 
placed in each court or depression and not four as stated by him. 
It seems desirable to complete Mr. Das Gupta's account by 
publishing here my notes on Sat-Gharwa. 

For playing Sat-Oharwa two parallel rows of seven depressions 
each are made in the ground. In each depre^ssion there are 
seven pieces of some hard substance. The game is played by 
two persons who sit opposite each other. The row of depressions 
in front of each person is his. To begin with, one of the players 
picks up the pieces from one of his depressions and goes on putting 


OQOOOO O 

Q OOOOO Ql 

Fin. 9. 


1 Ibid., Vol. XIX, 1923, pp. 71-74. For a similar game caUed 
Paehgarhwa prevalent in the United Provinces, see ibid., Vol. II, 1906, 
p. 126, fig. 8. 
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one piece into oa(;h depression moving clockwise. As soon as 
he has dropped the seven pieces he started with, he picks up 
all the pieces lying in the depression immediately next to the 
depression where the last piece was deposited and then the 
previous action is repeated. He must go on repeating this till, 
after having deposited all the pieces that he may carry in his 
hand, he comes to an empty depression lying immediately next 
to the one where the last piece was dropped. Tn this case all 
pieces of stones lying within the depression immediately next to 
the vacant one will Iki taken out of the depression and kept aside 
by him. Now the other player takes his turn. It is optional 
for him to pick up the pieces from whichever depression of his 
side he chooses. Usually the pieces are coimted and those likely 
to win are first moved. Once the choice is made, it has to be 
carried into effect. If the last piece happens to be deposited in 
a depression which is followed by two or more empty depressions, 
then the person loses his turn. This is an inordinately long game 
not requiring much skill. When few pieces are left in a few 
depressions on each side then real skill in moving the pieces 
comes in, for to win the game it is necessary that one should 
capture or have all the pieces removed from the depressions of 
his adversary. Till ultimately one person has pieces to move 
while the other is without any piece, the latter loses the game. 
Sometimes, as it happened with me, there is a draw, if both sides 
have played equal number of times and there is one piece with 
each in the extreme left-hand depression. 

In Chapra, Arrah, and Ballia this game is called Sat-gharwa, 
in which reference is made to the seven depressions {gha7wa== 
house), in the Faizabad District of U.P. this game is known as 
Kothachali, in which reference is made to the movement of the 
pieces along the depressions depressions ; and chali= 

to move). 

This game is allied to several others, as has been indicated 
above by Mr. Das Gupta, but toward the end it is very different, 
as there is no value attached to the pieces captured. 


S. L. Hora.’ 
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Akticlk No. 10. 

Location of the land granted by the Nidhanpur Grant 
of Bhaskaravarmman of Kamarupa (early 
7th century A.D.). 

liy N. K. Bhattasaij. 

Th(58e i)lates were discovered mPaus, 1319 b.s.= December, 
1912, and the first two and the last plate were simultaneously 
published by Dr. Radhagovinda Basak in the Dacca Review 
for June, 1913, and by Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharya Vidya- 
vinod in the fourth number of the Journal of the Rang pur 
Sdhitya Farisat for 1319 b.s. and in the vernacular monthly 
magazine Vijayd for Asddha, 1320 b.s., and finally in the Epi~ 
graphia Indica, Vol. XII. The penultimate plate was published 
by Pandit Vidyavinod in the Pratibhd for 1329 b.s., p. 23ff, and 
the third plate was also published by the same writer in the same 
paper for 1330 b.s., p. 81ff. These two plates wore finally 
jmblished by the Pandit in the Kpigraphia hidica, Vol. XIX, 
p. 115ff. Subsequently, another plate, probably the 4th or the 
5th, was discovered and published by the Pandit in the A\7., 
XIX, p. 245ff. 

A word about the find-place of the plates. The finder 
Musarraf Sheikh, Chowkidar of Nidhanx)ur, gave out that he 
had discovered the plates while levelling down a mound close 
to his homestead. Babu Pavitranath Das, a local landholder 
through whose commendable exertions the plates first reached 
the learned world of Silchar, thus informs me in a letter dated 
the 3rd June, 1934, which I translate below ;— 

‘ A slight mistake is circulating regarding the findplaoe 
of the plates, for which I myself am mainly responsible. In 
the beginning, when I secured four plates and a bell, Musarraf 
(Chowkidar told me that he had discjoverod the plates in digging 
earth for his cowshed. But this statement is absolutely false. 
The tank before the temple of Vasudeva (at the village of Supa- 
tala) was being reclaimed during this period and Musarraf 
was one of the labourers employed. He found the i>lates in 
the tank and quietly took them home. Had he given out 
that he found the plates in the tank, his fellow-labourers would 
have claimed shares and the Sebdit of Vasudeva also might 
have set up a claim. He therefore told a lie.' 

Unfortmiately wo caimot check the truth of Mr. Das’s 
conjecture about the ac!tual find-spot. The Chowkidar died 
long ago. 

The plates form a record of land granted, in this particular 
ease, to a number of Brahmans. The actual location of the land 
has not been satisfactorily settled as yet. Among those who 

( 419 ) 
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have discussed the question, in addition to Dr. BasSJk and Pandit 
Vidyavinod, are Rai Bahadur Amamath Roy and Rai Bahadur 
Kanaklal Barua (in the page^ of Iindian Cidture, Vol. I, No. 4, 
the Journal of the Assam Research Societyy April, 1936, and 
Indian Culture, July, 1936. Both these gentlemen, as well as 
Pandit Vidyavinod wished me to take n\> this question. My 
results were ready some time ago, after I had made a local 
investigation and studied the local maps, and they are now 
published here. They were privately communicated to both 
Rai Bahadur Amamath Roy and Rai Bahadur Kanaklal Barua. 

According to the calculation of Pandit Vidyavinod, the 
total numbers of the donees and their shares recorded on the 
plates hitherto discovered are 205 and 166] jl respectively. 
It is very plausibly conjectured that one more plate remains 
to be discovered. The total number of shares would thus be 
about 200. It has always been recognized that the area of the 
land granted must have been very considerable, lying between 
two river-teds on the east and the west. Thus writes Pandit 
Vidyavinod:—‘ It is clear that the donated land cannot be a 
small area .... The manner in which the donated 
land is apportioned shows that it was an extensive area. The 
presence of two rivers on either side also gives the same indica¬ 
tion.’ (Translated.) Pratibhd, 1329 b.s., pp. 26 and 29. 

With this understanding that the donated land was a vast 
area, let us try to find out the exact sense of the words by which 
the boundaries of this area are indicated. No serious attempt 
has yet been made in this direction. The third plate tells us 
that the donated area was called Mayura-mlmal-dgrahdra and. it 
was within the Visaya of Chandrajmri. The boundaries of this 
Agrahdra are indicated in the following words :— 

L. 128.n 

^ — 

L. 129. ^ ^ 

(s) g — 

L. 130. g 

L. 131. jrfi?fi!r3FT mJHjgimTsfl’- 

L. 132. ^ 

g 
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An important -word in this description is Dumvancchedah, 
which has not been satisfactorily explained by any one. " Pandit 

Vidyavinod explained the expression irfirf^wr 

by—‘To the south-west, the dried river bed, 
marked by a cut-down fig tree.’ {EJ., XII, p. 78.) The 
expression filler — 

is explained:—‘ That very (dried up) Kau^ika marked by a 
piece of hewn fig tree ; to the south even, a (piece of) hewn fig 
tree.* In the Pratibhd, he further explains:—(translation) 

‘ To mark ofE the boundary between two rivers, pieces of Dumur 
(fig) tree were planted.’ 

The Dumur tree (Sanskrit Udumvara), as is well-known, 
never attains any very great height or girth and its wood is of 
a very light, perishable and unsubstantial nature. As has 
already been made clear, the area donated was a vast one. To 
mark a river-bed forming the boundary of such an area by a 
single log of such wood, or even by a series of such logs and 
to indicate the entire southern boundary of this vast area 
stretching probably for miles, by a single such log or even 
by a series of sueh logs and to expect these indications to last 
for any considerable length of time, seems to me to be very un- 
business-like procedure indeed! 1 naturally hesitate to question 

the explanation put forward by such a great Sanskrit scholar as 
Pandit Vidyavinod, but common sense dictates that t here is some 
mistake somewhere. Logs of Dumur plant(‘d in the bed of 
a river to mark a dried up course would not outlive the havoc 
of the next rains, not to speak of serving as indications for some 
length of time. 

I would therefore very humbly suggest that Dumvarl- 
ccheda does not mean ‘ logs of Dumur tiee ’ by which the dried 
up river bed was to be traced. It means ‘ pools or sections 
of the dried up river, which retained water in the shape of figs, 
i.e. eireular of irregularly eireular sections Any one who has 
any acquaintance with dried up rivers in Bengal or Assam, 
the courses of which are marked by pools that retain water 
hither and thither, will immediately understand what is meant 
by a Dummrlccheda, —a pool shaped like a fig. The name 
J^mur-daiha is even now very commonly applied to such pools 
or beeU, 

Once this meaning of this term Dumva/iiccheda is realized, 
the deseription of the boundary becomes very easy to understand. 

To the east weus the dried up E^audika. 

To the south-east was the same dried up Kau^ika, to be 
recognized by a pool or a series of pools shaped like figs. 

To the south was also a number of pools. 

To the south-west was a dried up rivulet to be recognized 
by a series of pools. 
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To Jthe west was the rivulet itself. 

To the north-west were a number of pits from which earth 
had been dug out by the potters. These appear to have 
been in the bed of the rivulet itself. The rivulet then 
turned towards the east. 

To the north was a big forest.— {NJi.—Jdtali has been 
explained by Pandit Vidyavinod as the Jadvl tree. A 
single tree, however big, is a very unsatisfactory boundary 
' for a large area extending over a mile or two miles. 
Monier-Williains, in his great Sanskrit-English lexicon 
makes the word a, synonym for Jhdta, meaning ‘ a forest ’.) 

To the north-east was the tank of the lawyer Khasoka and 
again that dried up Kau^ika. 

Where Was this land with such well-defined l>oundarie8 ? 
After 1 liad located the land independently, and had spoken 
about it to Dr. Majumdar of the Dacca University, Dr. Majumdar 
drew my attention to a similar location suggested by Mr. Jogendra 
Chandra Ghose and published in the Indian Hiatoriml Quarterly 
for 1930, Vol. VI, pages 60ff.. (The article deals with the 
migration of Nagar Brahmins to eastern India, a subject which, 
in my opinion, has not been properly handled, the discussion 
of the topic so far being based on a number of miwarranted 
conjectures.) I had passed ov'^er Mr. Ghose’s article but on 
my attention being once more drawn to it by Dr. Majumdar, 
I found to my delight that Mr. Ghose had advanced some very 
good reasons for locating the donated land in Panchaklianda, 
i.o. in the region where the plates were discovered. He has 
correctly pointed out that the instance of the find of Vaidya- 
deva's plate in distant Benares is an exception and not the 
rule: that the donated land should be sought for, in the first 
instance, in the locality of the find-x)lace of the plates by which 
it is donated. Then he makes an attempt to locate the land 
in Pancliakhanda from the boundaries given. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Ghose did not discuss the expressions used in the plates 
denoting the boundaries, and did not use any good map to point 
out the boundary indications on it. His geographical discussions 
also are not convincing, and with his eyes fixed on the present 
course of the Kudiara, he failed to look up the correct course of 
the ^uHka-KavAikd or the dried up Kau^ika. 

In Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 1, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
again adverted to the subject and made some happy suggestions. 
The' word Oangiy,ikd has been a great mislea^g factor to 
Pandit Vidyavinod and to Rai Bahadur Barua. This word 
occurs also in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmmapala which 
donates land in the Paui(j4Tavarddharia-Bhukt% which is known 
to have included North Bengal. These scholars maintained 
that the word was not known in Assam or Sylhet and they Were 
therefore led to seek for the land granted by the Nidhanpur 
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plates in North Bengal. Mr. Barua was further misled by the 
resemblance of the name of the Kausiki, the famous Kosi river of 
Purnea, with the Kaudika of the Nidhanpur plates and was 
led to put forward fantastic propositions and extend the limit 
of Bhaskara’s kingdom up to Purnea. T)r. Bhandarkar correctly 
showed that the word was quite familiar in Sylhet and there 
is a bil called Gahgni bil and a village called Gahgni-gram 
directly to the east of Panchakhanda. But the nature of Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s note, a book-review, prevented liim from going 
into the matter thoi-oughly; l)esidcs, there was the lack of local 
topographical knowledge. 

In Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 421ff, Rai K. L. Barua 
Bahadur came qut with an article ‘ Kau^ika and Kusiara ’ and 
put up a defence for his location of the donated land in Purnea. 
Want of local topographical knowledge, again, forced him to 
make some improbable suggestions, and conjecture after con¬ 
jecture clouds the real issue. Here also the Rai Bahadur makes 
no attempt to realize the vastness of the area donated or to get 
at the real meaning of the expressions indicating the boundaries. 

The last number (July, 1935) of Indian Culture contains 
quite a crop of articles on the topic. Kai Bahadur Kanaklal 
Barua leads with his ‘Kausika and Kausiki’ (p. 139) where he 
repeats what he had already said elsewhere and wants to con¬ 
sider the controversy as closed. A few pages ahead (p. 153) 
Sj. Jogendra Chajidra Ghose repeats his conviction that the 
land granted was in Panchakhanda and gives us the interesting 
piece of information that the fact was recognized by Babu 
Ramtarak Bhattacharyya, a practising Muktoar of Silchar 
in a pamphlet published as early as 1919 a.d. Mr. (Those’s 
contribution, again, is marked by a want of local topographical 
knowledge and unf ami liar ity with the latest ami the most 
detailed maps of the locality. Mr. Ramtarak Bhattacharyya, 
however, is an inhabitant of Panchakhanda and possesses a 
thorough knowledge of local topography, and he could thus 
furnish very pertinent topograpliical information, unknown to 
outside scholars. Then follow two other contributions on the 
subject by Pandit Padmanath Bhattacliaryya Vidyavinod 
(X>. 167) and a rejoinder by Rai K. L. Barua Bahadur, which 
furnish no new information and bring us no nearer the truth. 

A study of the accompanying map of Paiichkhanda will, 
I hope, make everything clear and set at rest this long-drawn 
controversy. This map is an exact copy of Map No. 83D/1 
published by the Government of India and drawn to the scale 
of 1''=! mile. It has further been supplemented by Map No. 
2092 of the Jaldhup Thana, District Sylhet, drawn to the same 
scale and published by the Shillong Drawing Office. A note 
on this map shows that it is based on Government of India 
Map No. 83D/1 named above but it gives in addition the village 
boundaries from the Survey sheets of 1868-69. Some of the 
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names inserted in iny map, however, had to he ascertained by 
local investigation.^ 



Map of Pargana Faflchakhaiida, Bt. Sylhet. 


1 Babu Pavitranath Das, Zaxnindar of DSsgram close to Nidhanpur, 
to whom we are all grateful for having first made these plates known 
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On the (Jovemment of India map, referred to above, of 
which our map is a copy, the river to the east of Panchaki^nda 
is called GhhoUi-gdng and the river to the west of Panchakhanda 
is given no name. By local investigation, I ascertained that 
the former is called Mara-Kusiara and the latter LulSgang in 
the locality. The plates were found either at Nidhanpur or 
at Supatala directly to its north. If we look about from these 
places, we cannot but be struck by the wonderful agreement 
of the boundaries of Panchakhanda with those of the donated 
area, as recorded in the plates. 

The donated area had Su^ka-Kaudika on the east: Pancha¬ 
khanda has Mara-Kui§iara on the east. 

The donated area had hg-like sections of the dried up 
KauSika on the south-east. They are represented at present 
by three big bila, viz. the Gulchi &iZ, the Sakati bU, and the Biya 
bil. 

The donated area was marked o£E in the south, again, by 
fig-like sections of the dried up river. The road running from 
Bairagir bazar across Panchakhanda via Jaldhup to Latu and 
the growth of settlements on its either side have undoubtedly 
obliterated much, but two big &»b, viz. the Galatikar bil and 
the Tilchhibi still remain exactly where we should seek for 
them. 

To the south-east, the donated area had a GangiQika or 
dried up rivulet, to be recognized by one or more fig-like sections. 
There is still an unnamed bil exactly in that position, north¬ 
west of the Galatikar bil. 

Then the donated area had the Ganginika or the rivulet 
itself on the west. The Lulagang is still there ! 

Proceeding further, the rivulet, after having been marked 
by a series of cavities in the earth, the handiwork of potters, 
turned to the east and formed the north-western boundary of 
the donated area. It is really very pleasing to find this branch 
turning towards the east still in existence and striking the road 
from Bairagir bazar in the middle of the village of Ehasir. 

The northern boundary of the donated area is given in the 
plate as the * big Jatali ’. As already explained, a perishable 
JadtU tree, however big it may be, is a very unsatisfactory 
boundary-indication for all time to come for such a big area. 
I have already shown that Jatali 6>lso means a forest, but a 
forest is also perishable and shifting. I suspect that the word 
may stand for the big OhS>tal bil into which this eastern bend 


to the public, gave mo ungrudging help in my investigations into local 
topography. 1 am also grateful to Babu Kamintn&th Chaudhuiy of 
Mandark&ndi, Local Agent for Sylhet for the Dacca University Manus¬ 
cripts Committee, who toured on my behalf the entire area of Pa&oha- 
khaa^da in the griUing heat of the last summer. My thanks are also 
due to Babu iSantikumar Bhatt&oh&ryya, teacher of a school in Dacca 
and an inhabitant of PahchakhapdA* 
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of the Gahginika loses itself. The two words sound alike, and 
Jatali to CMtal is not a big jump for 1,300 years. 

The north-east boundary of the donated area is given as 
the tank of the lawyer Khasoka. Sj. Ramtarak Bhatt^haiyya, 
Muktear of Silchar says that there exists a ‘ Kha’s Dighi ’ in 
the ‘north-west ’ (Sic. ? East ?) comer of the area in a filled up 
condition {Indian Culture, July, 1935, p. 156, lines 24-25). 
We should seek for the remains of Khasoka’s tank north-east of 
the Chatal bil, in the place which I have marked with an asterisk 
on the map. But tank or no tank, the existence of two villages 
with the names Khasa and Khasir exactly in this region is cer¬ 
tainly very significant and must be pronounced to be reminiscent 
of the lawyer Khasoka who must have been a well-known man 
in the locality and whose tank was important enough to form 
a part of the north-eastern boimdary of this vast donated area. 

The donated area had, in addition, again the dried up 
Kausika on the north-east. 

And look at the map and see how beautifully the Mara 
Kusiara bends here to form the north-east boundary of Pancha- 
khanda. Seldom have the boundary indications 1,300 years 
old been more accurately preserved down to the present day. 

So, the present Panchakhanda was the Mayuramlnmia 
Agrahdra created by Maharaja Bhutivarmman. And in locating 
the head-quarters of the Chandrapurl Visaya, it is uimecessary 
to seek for any other Chandrapuri when we have the flourishing 
village of Chandrapur on the left bank of the ‘ living ’ Kusiara, 
five miles directly to the west of Supatala. 

If my location appears convincing to scholars, we can now 
form an idea of the area of the land donated. It was about 5 
miles by 2| miles in extent, and therefore contained about 26,620 
bighas of land. If the total of the number of shares was about 
200, each share measured about 132 bighas of land. Numerous 
descendants of the original donees still mhabit the area, though 
it has long ceased to be their BrahmoUara property. The local 
Brahmins still remember a tradition that Panchakhanda was 
donated to them by a king of Tippera in 641 a.d. It is im¬ 
possible for the king of Tippera to come in here at so early a 
date, but this is not the place to discuss the question. The date 
appears to me to have been correctly remembered, as many 
such dates are; and we have only to substitute the name of 
the great Bhaskaravarmman in the place of the king of Tippera. 

. Thus wrote Pandit Vidyavinod:—(Translation) ‘ If it is 
subsequently found that I have erred in my conjecture regarding 
the locality of the land granted, even then it would not be a 
matter for absence of joy. On the contrary, I have already 
stated that it will be a matter of pride that the land of Srihatta* 
(Sylhet) was inhabited by so many Brahmins belonging to 
Afferent Ootraa about 1,300 years ago. And it will be a^ a 
matter of glory if it is proved that instead of the king of Tippera, 
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this land was ruled by Bbaskaravarminan, a descendant of 
Bhagadatta, a follower of the Aryan religion. But I have 
already said that no reasoning has yet been advanced through 
which we can accept these conclusions.’ 

I conclude with the hope that the identification now pro¬ 
posed and the reasonings on which it is based may be con¬ 
sidered convincing. 
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The Cult of Kalarkarudra (Cadakapuja), 

By Chintaharan Chakravarti. 

The popular festival of Cadakapujd, which is connected 
with the worship of 6iva and is current in Bengal and Orissa, has 
been described more than once.' These descriptions relate to the 
outward observances of this festival, with their numerous local 
variations and later innovations which can scarcely be separated 
from the original practices, and j)ertain mainly to folk-songs, 
dances, mimicry, physical tortures* and the like connected 
with the cult that form part of the elaborate festivities, lasting 
in some cases for a month. But the details of the ritual of the 
worship, along with the descriptions of the deities to whom 
worship is offered is not known to have been treated as yet by 
any scholar. In the present paper I propose to give an account 
of the actual worship on the basis of three manuals of rituals ;— 

(A) Kdldrkarudrapujapaddhati. By Harimohan Chakra- 
varti of Gayada (P.O. Benapol, District Jessore). Printed at 
the Suryodaya Press, 329, Upper Chitpore Koad, Calcutta. 
1319 B.s. 

(B) Ca4(ikapujdpaddhati. By Npsimha Chandra Vidya- 
bhu^ana. Sanskrit Press Depository, Calcutta. 1336 b.s. 

(C) A MS. of Kdldrkarudrapuja in the possession of Pandit 
Baman Chandra Gautama of Kotwalipara (Dist. Faridpur), 
one of the most important centres of those festivities. Pandit 
Gautam belongs to an old family the members of which officiate 
as priests on the occasion of the Cadakapuja as on other 
occasions. 

The worship is prescribed to be performed daily during 
the solar month of Caitra, with an image, a water vase or a 
linga as the symbol of the deity: the last is generally used. 


1 Mr. S. N. Roy has given a description of tho festivities as prevalent 
in North Balasore {Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 188ff). Mr. K. P. Chattopadhyay has described the 
festivities as observed in Calcutta (JASBL, I, 1936, pp. 398ff). Mr^ 
Haridas Palit has made an attempt in his Bengali work Adyer Qambhlrd 
(Maldaha Jatiya fiiksa Samiti, B.s. 1319) to collect and interpret the 
details of the festivities os observed in different parts of Bengal. Mr. 
Palit has also tried to prove tho antiquity of those festivities. The 
swinging festival of Siam appears to have some resemblance with that of 
the Ca^aka, 

2 Physical tortures similar to those practised on this occasion are also 
stated to bo practised in connection with the worship of Karttikeya in 
Kataragama m Ceylon {Kalydrtakalpataru, Gorakhpur, Vol. II, p. 766 and 
iUustrationB facing p. 748). 
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The main function takes place during the last three days of 
the month. Generally the ceremonials for these three days 
only are observed. The worship is performed according to the 
usual Tantric rites. Only the peculiarities and special features 
of it are noted here. Of these mention should be made of 
M'udrdbhanjana, the initial worship which is described in (A) 
(pp. 4-36), Adhivdsa or gfhmannydsa^ the Dvdrapalapujd or 
worship of the keepers of the door, the lustration of the principal 
deity, the salutation by the * Sangas ’ and the worship of various 
peculiar deities little known to students of Hindu mythology. 
A specially noteworthy feature of the whole function is that 
non-Brahmins including members of the lowest castes including 
untouchables are allowed to take a prominent part in it. It 
is these people that serve as Bdlds or Sdngaa (popularly known 
as Sdin), There is difference of opinion as regards the number 
of the Sangas as well as the si)ecial names given to each one of 
them. (A) refers (p. 2-3) to throe different views according 
to which the number of Sangas is respectively 36, 25 and 29. 
(B) gives the names of 28 and (C) refers to 34 of them. A combined 
list of the Sangas stands thus :— 


1 . 

Sarvadhyaksa (Ai, A 2 , A 3 , "B).^ 

24. 

(yhatTavatu (A^, A 2 —chatra- 

2 . 

Dharmadhikarl (Ai, A 2 , A 3 , B, 


bala, B —° 8 auga, (1—°sahga). 


C). 

25. 

Vibhuiipatra (Ai, A 2 ). 

3. 

Bala (Aj, A 3 , B. 0). 

26. 

Malayadhani (Aj, A 2 ). 

4. 

llayabala (Ai, A 2 , A 3 , B, C 
which also mentions pratha- 

27. 

Vastravatu (Aj, A 2 , B, C). 


28. 

Netrakotrda (A^, A 2 .) 


ma°). 

29. 

Mahabala (Ai, A 2 , B, C). 

5. 

Dhiilisabhata (Ai, A 2 , A 3 , B, 

30. 

NTrapatra (Aj, As). 


C). 

31. 

Sthanapatra (Ai, A 2 , A 3 , C). 

6 . 

Dabarasvami (Aj, A 2 , A 3 , B, 

32. 

Astrava^u (Aj, A 3 ). 


C). 

33. 

Candanapatra (Aj, A 2 , A 3 , C). 

7. 

Nllapaira (Ai, A 2 , A 3 , B, °vratl 

34. 

i^iapapatra (Aj, A 3 ), 


-C). 

35. 

Vacayasimha (Aj, A 2 ). 

8 . 

Bhandarl (Ai, A 2 , A 3 , B, C). 

36. 

Pacay^iinha (A^, A 2 ). 

9. 

Jalasabhata (Ai, A 2 , B, C). 

37. 

Utiyanifi (A 3 , B—(Jthiyasini, 

10 . 

Dvarapala (Ai, B, A 3 — 


C —Uthayasin). 


Ganga®). 

38. 

Vathasahga (A 3 , B—^Vathi- 

11 . 

K^irapatra (Aj, A 2 , A 3 , B, C). 


yasinT, C—^Vathiyasin). 

12 . 

Kotala (Aj, A 2 , A 3 , B, C). 

39. 

Mudradhikarl (A 3 ). 

13. 

Hanuman (Aj, A 2 , A 3 , B, C). 

40. 

Doll (A 3 ). 

14. 

Pat/hasahga (A^, A 2 , A 3 , B - 

41. 

Camarailharl (A 3 ). 


Patta°). 

42. 

^aiikhadharl (A 3 ). 

15. 

Sadhull (A], A 3 , B—sadali). 

43. 

Ghantadharl (A 3 ). 

16. 

Pranama-Kohara (Aj). 

44. 

Sarvatra (A 3 ). 

17. 

Bhogavatu (Aj, A 2 , A 3 , °patra 

45. 

Sardhaiu (A 3 ). 


-B, C). 

46. 

Lathipatra (B, C). 

18. 

Puspavatu (Ai, B, C). 

47. 

Verilpatra (C). 

19. 

Calanapatra (Ai). 

48. 

Madall (C). 

20 . 

Khocadapatra (Aj, C— 

49. 

Sthalapatra (C, B—athana®). 


Khicarl®). 

50. 

Karla (C). 

21 . 

Dhupasahga (Ai, A 2 , A 3 , B, C). 

51. 

Vyajanapatra (C). 

22 . 

23. 

Yantravatu (Aj). 

Patrava^u (Ai, A 2 , B). 

52. 

Gandhavatu (C). 


' Aj, A 2 , A 3 refer to the three lists given in (A). 
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The Sdngaa are to act like servants and do various things 
in connection with the worship. The very mimes of many 
of them indicate the functions they have to discharge. Thus 
the Jalasabhata is to bring in water, the Sthanapatra is to 
sweep and cleanse the place of worship and so on. They also 
take part in all festivities and undergo physical tortures. It 
is these people that offer Hvdbali (offerings to the she-jackal). 
On this occasion the service of a Brahmin priest is not required. 
The Sdngas not only sacrifice a goat in this connection but cook 
and offer Tqrmra (mass of rice and peas fiavoured with ghee 
and spicesin the vernacular, Kedgeree in Anglo-Indian 
parlance). 

Of the special features of the worship already referred to 
Mvdrdbhanjana is probably identical with what is called gam- 
hhlrapujd in Kotwalipara. In that i)lacc about a week before 
the day of the principal worship which takes place on the last 
but one day of the month the phallic image of Siva on which 
the worsliip is to be x>crformed is taken out of a pot {gambhlra- 
pdtra), full of water, in which it is kept dix>pcd after the first 
bathing, on the previous day, of the pdt or plank of the vilva 
tree which probably represents 6iva. Kalarkarudra is wor¬ 
shipped on the image thus taken out and this worship which 
really marks the beginning of the pujd proper is called gam- 
bhtrapujd. 

Adhivasa (preliminary purification), x>opularly known as 
grhasannydsa or girimnnydsa, is performed in the dwelling house 
whereas the principal worship is x)crformed in the Candimandapa 
(the x>lace of worship of the family) or any temporarily erected 
hut. This takes place on the day immediately preceding the 
day of the principal worship. 

On the occasion of the Dvdrapdlapujd (worship of the 
deities that guard the doors) deities like K^etrapala are wor- 
shipx>ed and prayers are offered to them to ox)en the doors in 
their charge.^ As the Brahmin priest utters these prayers 
the Sdngas follow him by rex)eating a similar prayer in Bengali 
to the accompaniment of a beat of drum. After the conclusion 
of this worship the image of the deity is taken into the temx^le 
or temporarily erected hut as the case may be. 

The ceremonial lustration of tlie symbol of the deity is an 
important and a gorgeous affair. The deity is bathed with^ 

^ iTingwi i 

The name of the deity in the verse is changed according to the deity 
to which the prayer is addressed. 

* _wrsPKTift i 
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different sorts of water (e.g. water of the Ganges, water of the 
sea, rain water, etc.) and with other liquids like milk, curd^ 
honey, ghee, etc. which are used in the ritual of image-worship. 
This bathing is accompanied by music, and the works suggest 
that for each lustration with a special kind of liquid there was 
a special kind of mode or r&ga and a special type of music. This 
function agrees with a similar function observed on the occasion 
of the Durgapuja. 

Salutation by the Sdngas is an imposing ceremony. Each 
one of them is required to bow down before the deity for a 
specific number of times with specific fruits and fiowers in their 
hands which they have to offer to the deity with specific postures 
(mudrda) and in some cases to the accompaniment of specific 
tunes of music. The combination of all those gives a certain 
solemnity and effectiveness to the entire ceremony.^ 


I -i 

-i - 

I .... 

I _WRftKTJft I 

Full details of the bathing aro given in (A) (pp. 44-51). A plunk made 
of the vilva tree called pat and a number of cane-creepers bound together 
and called hydldk —^probably symbolic representations of Siva and 
ParvatX—cure also bathed on this occasion with great pomp. 

1 The madrasy fruits and flowers as enumerated in (A) differ from 
those of (C) the list in which is more complete. It is (C) alone that gives 
the number of salutations. The list is quoted below :— 

wh r ««= n nmr vggsfT ’?gig«n 
ww wtgifr 

tWTSTT ioK n 

c\ 

ww II JT^igjfT ?raRg*q a 

a guftg^n 

srom a a 

a gm« ^5^ a 

v’fTTO wit a g^ftgwi 

wTi a Tg^n*! girg^r g^ftgwi w»r 

a 'wai^jj ^njgafT ifjr^:gwj ww a tfWr^ 
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Among the various deities honoured in this ritual the prin¬ 
cipal one is, as the title of the paper indicates,Kalarkarudra. He is 
described as being like 10 million rising suns in splendour having 
the sun, the moon and fire as his eyes, having the digit of the 
moon in the locks of his matted hair brightened by the glow 
of lightning, carrying in two of his hands a bell and a sword, 
and with the other two forming the mudras of dispelling fear and 
granting boons ; his body is terrible to look at; ho is the dispeller 
of the fear of those that bow down to him ; and ho is also laughing 
his thunderous laugh.^ Manual (C) provides for the worship of 
three more deities the names of whom form the compound 
Kdldrkarvdray e.g., Kdla, Arka, and Rvdra, Of these, Kala, the 
god of death, is described as the destroyer of all animals, the 
giver of the desired boon to the devotee, the fearful, the knower 
of all religion, the Vai§nava, the son of the sun having a terrible 
face, four hands, huge feet, a black complexion, red and deep- 
set eyes, a big body, a bright lotus-liko face, having the great 
buffalo as his carrier, having in his hands an iron mace, a net, 
wine and a staff 


^o^ll W’CW 

WIW t B WWHIiP 

WTH t B ^r3[T^9TT ’TOTH U 

toth ^ oc n ^rfi HtfngjTT 


1 




^*n«iir«T4n5 Hfliffl i 


A goat is sacrificed for the propitiation of this deity though such 
a sacrifice to 6iva is usually prohibited. To avoid the difficulty the animal 
is offered in some places to Devi, the consort of the deity. 




2 
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Arka (the sun) is described as the sea of endless qualities, 
the lord of all the worlds, having the red lotus as his seat, a jewel 
on the head, a reddish hue of the body, carrying two lotuses 
in two of his lotus-like hands, and forming with the other two 
the gestures of dispelling fear and granting boons.^ E>udra 
is described as the lord of the universe, seated on the bull, the 
giver of boons, the dispeller of fear, the three-eyed, the five-faced, 
the jewel of heroes, the bright, with his body besmeared with 
ashes, with a small drum and a trident in his hands, with the 
head marked with the moon, having a serpent on his neck.* 

The female deity worshipped in this connection who appears 
to be the consort of Kalarkarudra is stated to bo Nilacandika 
(A) or Nilaparamesvari (0). She is also popularly known as 
N%ld Nlldvatl, Nilacandika is described as the supreme 
goddess, the mother of the world, the auspicious, the giver of 
all prosperity, the dispellor of all calamities, the three-eyed, 
four-armed, vast-wombed, yellow-coloured, adorned with all 
ornaments, having eyes like lotuses, having a calm glow, 
carrying conch, disc, mace and lotus, being mounted on a lion 
and having immense splendour.® Nilaparamesvari who is 






1 

^rrfr- 





wiflw f wiPTir ftnf 

fhw: r 

* i 
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identified with Kali should be worshipped on an image drawn, 
with blue powder, of a half-bodied being riding on a horse 
(A—^p. 77). Manual (B) (p. 33), however, provides for the worship 
of a male god who is called Nila an image of whom is to be 
drawn on the vedi (erected platform where the worship is offered) 
with ‘ five powders This god is described as half-bodied, two- 
armed, three-eyed, giver of boons, riding on a horse, having 
a blue body, a terrible face, a terrible appearance, and a 
terrible laughter, being surrounded by fierce beings and carrying 
a garland of serpents and having a trident in the hand.^ 
He is to be worshipped in the small hours of the night. In the 
midnight worship is to be offered to KL^trapala who is described 
as bright, carrying a skull, a good sword, a staff and a trident, 
having his hand adorned with a small sounding drum, resembling 
a mass of black collyrium. He is naked, has his ta.wny hairs 
dishevelled, has the sun and the moon as his eyes, carries a 
fearful staff in his [right] hand and a skull full of wine and 
meat in the left, has a grave sound, red eyes and a smiling face.^ 
The animal sacrifice to this deity is to be offered by a movement 
of the loft hand in which the index finger is to be i)ointed and 
the other fingers are to be closed in a fist. 

The Kotwalipara manual provides for the worship of another 
deity called Qambhlra who is to be worshipped outside the temple. 

The worship of Nila or Nllacaiidika appeal’s to have been at the 
root of the name Nilapuja given to the funetioii, in general, in eastern 
Bengal. 

*nw f^nraf 

iltOTi wTKnw ^ 

This description does not agree with any of the descriptions given 
in The Shivaite Deity K^etrcvphla —C. Chakravarti (Indian Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. IX, pp. 237ff). 
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He is the son of Vayu (wind), has the speed of the wind, is a 
benefactor of the world, has white colour, three eyes, camphor¬ 
like white body, besmeared with sand, is pure, is the dispeller 
of all fears, is realized by the people through meditation, is 
the destroyer of enemies, and is the fulfillor of desires. Different 
groups of Sannyasms bow down to the feet of this god.^ This 
deity also seems to be a form of iSiva or Rudra who is also 
described as the son of the Maruts. It may be for the worship 
of this deity that the festivity goes by the name of gwmbhlrd 
in some parts of the country. 

Provision is found to be made for the worship of a deity 
called Hedara (A—^p. 77) who is not described, and also of Hajara 
who is to be worshipped outside the village (A—^pp. 98-99). 
He is described as white-coloured, four-armed, naked^ the lord of 
beings possessing matted hair.^ It should be noted that though 
the cult popularly goes by the name of Cadakapuja there is no 
reference to any worship of any deity of the name of Cadaka. 
A deity called Caraki is however mentioned in the list of deities 
that are to be worshipped in connection with a vdatuydga. 

The antiquity and sastric sanction for these rites in some form 
or other are claimed from a brief reference to them in a general 
way in some of the Purana works, e.g. the Lingapurd'o^i^ the 
Brtuxddharimpurdv^ (VUarakharjdcty Chapter 9) and the BrcLkmi’ 
vaivartapurd^ {Prakjiikharj^^, 27,79-80).* They refer to dances, 


* I 

This doity appears to bo dififeront from a deity iioiuod Gropala Hajara 
who is worshipped in connection with the Cult of Jayodurga described 
by the present writer in the Bengali journal Paficapufpa, 1337 b.s., 
Alvina, pp. 830-832. Cf. also Man in India, Vol. XI, p. 47, and Journal 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay (Vol. XIV, pp. 69ff). 

3 Of all these references the Lingapura^ reference is the most detailed. 
It runs (B., pp. 1-2);— 

ftww wrr wfxn: I 

'sM^: n 
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music, mimicry and physical tortures in honour of f^iva in the 
month of Caitra ; but there is no reference to Cadaka or to the 
deities. According to the Kotwalipaxa manual again, the 
festivity and worship are performed in accordance with the 
injunctions of the l^iva-purd^. 

The principal deity is described in the Satkarnmdljnka} 
a late Tantric digest by K^r^pa Vidyava^fe, where the name is 

fstr f«r^sxfir i 

wuftu II 

gw: uif UTTT W g ftaii: II 
The Bfhaddfutrmapurdtui saye :— 

uai?r ufNi uftaw: a 
^^<raw*tn9r «rwt w ^ i 
fMW’t'KTvw: a 

uSiarfjww gwf^ ^cUfi 

^wrfitwuirwT^^^ a 

MW: I 


ui w rgfE ft u FTWtwi I 

nrtftuj »saT uiin«wf ina^ug a 

The BrdhmavaivartapurdtM very briefly refers to the thing in the 
following lines;— 

^ UTW ^ wtl I 

uwT a 

*TtU ^ UH fipTlftf 4T I 

1 Third edition of the work as published by Ramendra Mohan 
Chattezji (Calcutta, 1338 b.s.)> p* 101. 
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as Kalagnirudra. Kalagnirudra is also mentioned but not 
described in the Kdldgnirudropanisad ^ which is in the form of 
an interlocution between Sanaikumara and Kalagnirudra. A 
Kalarudra* is mentioned in the Kdlarudratantra of which there 
is a MS. in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Not 
even a passing reference, however, to these deities or to any 
of the rites connected with Cadakapujd is made by the famous 
3myti writers of Bengal—Govindananda and Raghuhandana— 
whose works, the Varmkriydkaumudl and the Tithitattva, contain 
what may be said to be a comprehensive survey of the religious 
practices of Bengal during the 15th-16th centuries. This omission 
is rather significant in view of the fact that though they do not 
usually refer to some other highly popular folk-customs like 
the festivities connected with the worship of Mangala-candl 
and Manasa they at least refer to the worship of these deities. 

May we not, however, explain this non-mention by sup¬ 
posing that this is only an indication of the fact that the cult 
had not as yet in their time become popular among high-class 
people a survey of the religious rites and practices of whom 
alone is contained in the works of Raghunandana and Govin¬ 
dananda 1 As a matter of fact, it may be that these rites and 
festivities connected with this cult, which may have been 
neglected by higher class people being more popular even now 
among low-caste people, are survivals of similar practices of 
some sect of the Pai^Tipatas some of whose views and practices, 
which were apparently looked at without enthusiasm by 
later Byahmans with a different tradition and had even 
come in for ridicule and condemnation in such old works as 
Sankara’s commentary on the Brahmasutras (II. 2. 7-8) as also 
in the writings of the Jains like the Yaiodharacarita and the 
BharatakadvdtriinSikd, There is also the likelihood that a number 
of non-Brahmanical or pre-Brahmanical rites and customs also 
siirvive in the Cad<X'kpujd: the manuals on which the present 
study is based indicate only a comparatively recent Brahmani- 
sation. 


1 The Shiva-Upanishads with the commentary of Sri-Upanishad- 
Brahmayogin, Adyar, Madras, 1925. 

2 The consort of this Kalarudra is stated to be Kalaratri, a deity 
whose worship is reported to have been described in the SetkUsadigama- 
tantra (Bhoskararaya’s commentary on the SaptaicUi, 1, 59). The obser¬ 
vance of Tantric black rites with the mantras of this deity is dealt with 
in .the Kdlarairikalpa stated to bo a part of the Rudrayamala and tho 
Kdlarudratantra. MSS. of Kdlardtrikalpa are in the Library of tho 
Asiatic* Society of Bengal. 
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Journal Royal Aaiaiic Society of Bengal, Letters, 

Volume II, 1936. 
Article No. 1. 

Islamic Apocrypha (Tadlls). 

By M. Hidayat Hosain. 

The literary activities of the whole Islamic world are rooted 
in the Qur’an and the Hadith. The Qiir’/in is being preserved 
by innnmerablo adherents of Islam by committing it to memory 
and as such there is no possibility of any addition to, omission 
from, or alteration of a single word, in the text of the Qur’an ; 
but the Hadith covers a vast iit(‘ralure and the early Islamic 
scholars devised means and rules to establish its authenti<*ity. 
TiuUlti removes the Hadith from the category of Hadith Sahih 
(sound Hadith) to that of unaiithentic ones. 

According to the Arabic lexicon^ Tallis means ‘to conceal 
a fault or defect in an article of merchandise, from the 
purchaser’, and according to the traditionists, ‘to coni?cal the 
d(^fects of the Hadith, eitlier in the text, in the chain of narrators 
or in the source i.e. the teacher from whom it is learnt.* 

Tadlls is of thiee kinds. They arc, (1) Tadlls fVI Isnad 
(^ ) Tadlls in the chain of narrators ; (2) Tadlls fVl 

Main l 5 ^ Tadlls in the text; ami (3) Tadlls fVsh 

Tmllls in the teacher from whom the 

tradition is learnt. 

I. Tadlls in the chain of narrators. 

It is classified under seven heads, viz. :— 

(1) The nairator narrates a Hailith from a teacher from 

whom he has l<*arnt otlier Hcadiths, hut the particular Heulith 
is not directly learnt from the teacher hut through a person 
who had learnt from the teacher. At the time of narration, 
the narratoi- narrates in a language which goes to .show that 
he has learnt it direct from the teacher, e.g. instead of * hadda- 
thand ' ( )—narrated to us—or similar words, the narrator 

uses the expression Qdhi faldn ( Jb )—sucli and such a 
person said. 

(2) The narrator mentions the chain of narrators from 
whom tlie Hadith is learnt, hut omits the names of those who 


1 Lane’s Arabic English I^tcx^icon, Book 1, Part 111 (1807), p. 903. 

2 Za/r al-Anvdnl fi MukhUisar al-Jurjdm, p. 213; see also Journ, 
Asiat, Eoc. Bengal, 1856, p. 218; Salisbury, p. 92, I; Risch, p. 20: Spi-eugor, 
Mohammad HI, p. xeix, uhersetzt es: unredlichkeit, and Golilziher, Muham- 
medanische Sludien, vol. II, p. 48. 

( 1 ) 
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are considered weak traditionists, or are of minor age, or are 
untrustworthy. This kind of tadlis is called Tadlis tajmd or 

tasviya ( ). Tasviija ( aj^3 ) means ‘ to 

make equal’, i,e. to establish on an equal footing with other 
Hadiths. Tajwid () means ‘to show a thing as perfect ’. 
This is the worst kind of Tadlis. Baqiya ^ bin al-Walld,* Walid 
bin Muslim^ and Hasan bin Qbakwaii* were in the habit of 
pra'ctising tliis kind of Tadlis. 

(3) The narrator mentions also another name, or names, 

along with the source from w*hieh he has heard the tradition, 
but he has actually never heard it from such a person or persons. 
This is called Tadlis al-^Atf ( c-AkxJI ) on account of the \Aif 

(conjunction); tviiw, e.g. HaddaOiand fiddn wn faldn ) 

^ so and so, and so and so have narrated. The narrator 

had never leaint from the second ‘ so and so '. 

(4) The narrator j^auses for a moment after saying () 
}),addaiiiann and after a while mentions the name of the person 
from whom he has not learnt the tradition ; as for instance 
Ibn ‘Adi® in al-Kdmil says that ‘Umar bin ‘Ubaid® at-Tanafisi 
used to say }mddaiham, then remained silent, and after a while 
said that Hisham bin ‘Urwa ^ narrated from his father, who 


1 This is the expi'ossiou which is used by tlio iraditioiiisls :— 

I4L0 ^ 

The traditions nnrratod by naqtya arc not genuine, so be on guard 
against it. 

2 Abu Muhammad Baqiya bin al-Walid al-Kaln‘i was horn a.h. 
115, A.D. 733 and died a.k. 197, a.d. 812 or a.h. 198, a.d. 813. See 
adh-Dhahabi, Mlzdn al-VliddU vol. I, pp. 154-158, and Ibn Hnjnral-‘Asqa- 
liini, TahdMb at-Tdhdhih, vol. I, pp. 473-478. 

Abu’l ‘Abbas Walid bin Muslim ad-Dimashqi was born a.h. 119, 
A.D. 737 and died a.h. 195, a.d. 810. Mlzdn al-Vtiddl^ vol. III. p. 275, 
TaMhtb at-Tahdhlb, vol. XI, pp. 151-155 and odh-Dl^iahabi, Tadhkirnt 
al-Huffaz^ vol. 1, p. 278. 

4 Abii Salarna al-Hasan bin Dhakwan narrates AhMith from Ibn 
Sirin (d. a.h. 110, a.d. 728), fa’us, and Abu Rija al-‘Utaradi. For 
further particulars of his life see Mlzdn, vol. I, p. 227 ami Tahdhih, 
vol. II, p. 276. 

* The full name of Ibn ‘Adi is Abu Ahmad ‘Abdallah bin Muhammad 
al-Jurjani. He twice visited Syria and Egypt for the sake of study. 
His first journey was in a.h. 297, a.d. 909. The full name of his work 
aUKdmil is al-Kdmil fl maWifat ad-Du'afd' iva'l Matrukln and it is a 
mostorpiece on the subject of detomiming the weak and rejected tradi¬ 
tionists. Ho died a.h. 365, a.d. 975. Tabaqdt al-Kuhrd, vol. II, p. 233. 
and 5- Khalifa, vol. V, p. 28. 

® ‘Umar bin‘Ubaid at-Tanafisi was born a.h. 104, a.d. 722 and died 
A.H. 185, A.D. 801 or 187 (802) or 188 (803). Mtzdn al-Ptiddl, II, 
p. 265, and Tahdhlb. VII, p. 480. 

7 Hisham bin ‘Urwa died a.h. 146, a.d. 763. Shadhardt adh I^Juib,^ 
vol. J, p. 218, and Mlzdn al-rtiddl, vol. Til, p. 255. 
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narrates from ‘A’isha,^ but he liad never heard the Hadith 
from Hisham. This kind of Tadlis is called Tadlls al-Qata' 
(Qata‘ ( ) means to cut, on account of the 

inteiTuption caused by his silence. 

(5) A teacher give 3 permission to a student to narrate 
Hadith though the latter had not actually studied under him. 
The student says at the time of narration Jf^addathann or 
akhbarand, which implies that he heard it direct from the teacher, 
whereas he should have said Ajdmnd (lijU.* ), i.e. ‘ I was permitted 
to say 

The other aspect of this kind of Tadlls is that a student 
obtains a book from his teacher ^ in which Hadiths are recorded 
and tlio student has neither road with nor heard from the teacher. 
At the time of narration, the student says Harldathand or 
A^barand () which shows tliat he had learnt 
from the teacher. Ishiiq bin® Rashid al-Jazarl and Fatr bin^ 
Klialifa were in the habit of sa 3 dng liaddafjui)ui or akhlmrand 
though they had never heard the Hadith from their teachers. 

(6) The narrator does not saj'' Ijaddathand or akhbarand, and 
ascribes the Hadith to his Shai% (teacher) along with the chain 
of narrators though he had not hoard it from his ShaM. 

Al-Hrddm has written about Sufyaii bin ‘Ua^^ayna ® ) 

( that Sufyan once said az-Zuhri® and then mentioned the 
whole chain of mirrators. When the students eni[uired whether 
he had hoard it from az-Zuhri, he replied that ho had neither 
heard it from az-Zuhri nor from anj body who had heard from 
az-Zuhrl, but he learnt it from ‘Abd ar-Razzaq"^ who heard 


1 ‘A’isha was tho wife of the Prophet and tho daughter of Abu Bakr 
as-giddHp She died a.h. 58, a.d. 677. Ibn Qutaiba, Kitdh aUMa'driJ, 
p! 65. 

2 The technical name of such a kind of book amongst the traditionists 
is ‘ Wajdda \ 

2 Ishaq bin Rashid al-Jazari was a pupil of az-Zulirl (died a.h. 125, 
A.D. 742). Ho died at Sijistaii in tho reign of Abil Ja‘far (Mansur the 
‘Abbaside Caliph a.h. 136-158, a.d. 754-775). Tahdjub at-Tahdhlb, 
vol. I, p. 230. 

4 Fatr bin ^alifa al-Qurashi al-Makbzfnni died a.h. 155, a.d. 
771 or as some say a.h. 153, a.d. 769. Tahdhtb at-TaJidhlb, vol. VIll, 
p. 300 and Mtzdn al-Vtiddl, vol. II, p. 335. 

2 Sufyan bin ‘Uayayna al-Hilali died a.h. 198, a.d. 813. Mlzdn al~ 
rtiddl, vol. I, p. 397. 

®Az-Zuhri’8 full name is Abu Bakr Mubammad bin Muslim bin 
‘Ubaidallah bin ‘Abdallah bin Shihab al-Qura^i az-Ziihri al-Madanl. 
He was a very reliable traditiouist. Different dates are given about 
his birth and death. He was bom a.h. 60 or 61 or 56 or 58 and died 
a.h. 123 or 124 or 125. Tahdhlb at-TaMhlb, vol. IX, p. 450. Adb'Hbahabi 
in Mlzdn aldHiddl, vol. Ill, p. 126 says that he died a.h. 128, a.d. 
746. 

7 The full name of ‘Abd ar-Razzaq is ‘Abd ar-Razzaq bin Humam 
bin Nafi‘ al-Hamyarl. He narrated Hadith from Ma‘mar and others. 
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it from Ma‘mar^ who leamt it from az-Zuhri. This kind of 
Tadlls is called Tadlls Isqdt Addt ar-Riwdya ) 

( i.e. the Addt ar-liiwdya () or terms aj^barand 

or haddathamd are dropi^d. 

(7) The narrator mentions the name of a famous place, 
but he docs not mean that x)la(*e, but another place of the same 
name. This the narrator does in order that people might 
know that he has wandered through distant placas in search 
of Hadiths. This kind of Tadlls is called Tadlls al-Bildd 
( tiKjJf ), e.g. an Egyptian traditionist said ‘ so and so 

narrated to him in Traq ’ ( ). By ‘ ‘Iraq ’ ho 

meant a place near Egypt known as hdkhmlm and not the 
Persian "Iraq. 


IT. Tadlift in the Text. 

Tadlls in the text ) is also called Mndraj 

fl'l Main ( ), i.R. inserted into the text 

(interpolation). 

'nie narrator includes in the narration his own statement-, 
or of some otlun* persons, thereby making peoples to l)eliove that 
it is also a part of the Hadlth. Such a kind of Tadlls might 
occur in : 

(1) the beginning of the text of iladith and is termed 

Mudrajfl Aimml al-Matn (). 

(2) the middle of the narration and termed Mtidraj fl 

Wast al-Matn ). 

(3) the end of the narration and called Miulraj fI Aj^ir 

ahMaln ^ ^;Ouc ). 

ITT. Tadlls in the, teacher from whom the tfadition is learnt. 

The narrator narrates that he learnt the tradition from 
his teacher and instead of giving the familiar name of the 
teacher, he mentions his nick-name, or some other appellation, 
or some of his unfamiliar names. The narrator does this because 
the teacher might be a weak traditionist, and in this maimer 
his weak i>oints might escape attention, and the hearers might 
be led to think the Hadlth to bo true. For example, a narrator 
might say that he heard the tradition from Hammad whose 


He was born a.h. 126, a.d. 743 and died a.ii. 211, a.d. 826. Tahdhib 
<it-Tcthdhtb, vol. VI, p. 310. 

1 The full name of Ma‘mar is Ma‘mar bin Rashid al-Azadi. Ho 
narrated HadHihs from az-Zuhii and others. Ho died a.h. 152 or a.h. 
153 or A.H. 164 (a.d. 770). Tahdhlh at-Tahdf^tb, vol. X, p. 243 and 
a4i})-HhidiabI, Ta^kirat aUHuffdz, vol. I, p. 178. 
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familiar xxamo was Muhammad bin Sa’ib al-Kalabi ^ and who was 
accused of citing unreliable Hadiths. 

Those are the eleven kinds of Tadlifs. 

Burhan ad-Dln Al-Halabi* in his work at-Tah'in li Asnm' 
aUMudallisln has said that* Tarllls had hardly occurred after 
300 A.H. (a.d. 912). Al-Hakim ^ has slated that ho did not 
know in later traditionists anyone who had practised Tadlls 
except Abu Bakr Muhammad bin Muhammad bin Sulaiinan 
aUBa gh andi.* 

The first author * who wrote a book on Tadlu is al-KarabisI ’; 
ho was followed by an-Nasa’i,® ad-Daraqutni,® al-Kliatib,'* 
al-Baglidad! and Ibn ‘Asakir.'* Later authors who have 


1 Muhammad bin Sii’ib al-KalabI died a.h. 146, a.d. 76.‘1. ShadhardL 
vol. 1, p. 217 and Mlzdn al-f'fiddl, vol. JII, p. 61. 

2 Seo, for liis life, p. 6, footnote 7. 

3 Sco Zafr al-Anuinl fl M'ltkhtasar nl-JurjnnJ, p. 213. 

^ Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad bin ‘Abdallfih al-llakim an-Naisabiiri 
was born a.h. 321, a.d. 933. As a trailitionist lie gained a wide roputaiion 
in the Tslamio world. He died a.h. 405, a.d. 1014. Tadhkirat al-Huffdt, 
vol. Ill, p. 227. 

Al-Baghandl died a.h. 312, a.d. 924. TAsdn al-Mlzdn^ vol. V, p. 360. 

3 Soo Ibri Hajar, Tahnqdt al-MmlnUimn^ p. 2. 

7 His full name is Abu ‘All al-Husain bin ‘All al-KarubIsT. He was 
a native of Baghdad and one of the Imam ush-Shafi‘i’8 most distinguished 
diseiples. Ho wrote works on that branch of science which is called 
al-Jarh waH Ta^dil (impeachment and justifi(?ation) and on other subjects 
also. He died a.h. 245 (a.d. 859) or, according to a statement which 
appears more correct, A.tr. 248 (a.d. 862). Kardbisl is formed from Kardbia 
which word designates clothes made of a sort of coarse cloth ; the singular 
is Kirbas (the original Persian w^ortl is Kirpas). This doctor sold cloth 
of that sort and was therefore called al-KnrabisI. De Slane, Translation 
of Ibn l^allikan, vol. I, p. 416. 

3 His full name is Abu ‘Abd ar-Rahman Ahmad bin Shu‘aib an- 
Nasa’I. Ho was born at Nasil (a city in ]^uiTisan), a.h. 214 or 215 
(a.d. 829 or 830) and was the chief traditioiiist of his age and author of 
a Sunan or collection of traditions. Ad-l)araqut ni declares him a martyr, 
on account of the trials he underwent at Damascus, and .says that he 
died A.H. 303 (a.d. 915) at Mecca ; others slate that he died at Rainla 
in Palestine. De Slane, Ibn Khallikiln, vol. I, p. 58. 

® The full name of ad-Daratjutnl is Abii’l Heumn ‘AH bin ‘Umar. 
He was bom a.h. 306, a.d. 918 in Baghdad at a Mahalla named Dar 
al-Qutn from which bo is commonly known ns ad-Daraqutnl. He 
received his education in Basra, Kufa, Baghdail and Wasit and very 
soon his fame as a groat scholar spi'oad’far and wide. He is the autlior 
of a large nimiber of works and died a.h. 385, a.d. 995. S. Wajahat 
Husain, Journ/tl and Proceedhufs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; New 
Series, vol. XXX, 1934, p. 39. 

10 For the works of al-Kiatlb al-Baghdadi and Ibn ‘Asakir on 
Tabaqdt al-Mvdallimn see as-SuyutI, Tadnb ar-Rdwl^ p. 81. 

11 The full name of al-Baghdad! is Abu Bakr Ahmad bin ‘Ali. He 
was born a.h. 329, a.d. 1002. He is considered a very reliable tradi- 
tionist and historian. He died a.h. 463, a.d. 1071. Yhqfxt, Irshdd aUArlh^ 
vol. I, p. 246. 

12 The full name of Ibn ‘Asakir is Abu’l Qasim ‘AH bin al-Hasan. 
He was bom a.h. 490, a.d. 1105. He received his education at Baghdad 
in the famous Nizamlya College and became the most eminent traditionist 
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written on the subject are adh-Clbahabi,^ al-‘Ala’i ^ and others 
The works of the early authors are now not available. 

Adh-Ohahabi wrote a treatise in poetry oft Tndlxs (a portion 
of it is found in as-Subkl, Tabaqdt al-Kuhrd, vol. V, p. 218). 
Al-‘Ala’i has composed a treatise in prose under the title Kitdh 
€il-MudaUism^ and has added more names to those mentioned 
in a<lh-Dbahabi*8 poem. Al-Hafiz Abu Mahmud Ahmad bin 
Ibrahim al-Maqdisi,* a pupil of aflh-Ebahabi, supplemented 
adh-Chahabi’s poem with materials from al-‘Ala4’s work 
in order to make the poem complete. Zain ad-Din al-Traqi® 
added a few more names on the margin of al-‘Ala*i’s book. A 
further supplement, as an independent treatise on the subject, 
has been attributed to Abu Zar‘a.® Al-Halab!*^ added more 
names to tho last sujipleiuent and wrote a treatise under the 


of his ago. Ho dio<l at Damascus a.h. 571, a.d. 1176. As-Subkl, 
Tfiftnffdt aUKidird, vol. IV, p. 273. 

' 'rho full iiamo of adli-Dhahabl is Shams acl-Diii Abu ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad bin Ahmad. Ho was bom at Damascus a.h. 673, A.n. 
1274. Ho stiulied under numerous scholam, soived as a professor in 
several Ma<lrasahs at Damascus and w’roto many useful works. Ho was 
a well-known traditionist of his time. Ho died A.ir. 71S, a.d. 1348. 
As-SubkT, Tahaqnf, vol. V, p. 216. 

2 The full name of al-‘Ala’i is ^alilh ad-Din Abu 8a‘Td ^lalll bin 
Kaikaldas al-‘Ala’I. Ho w^as born a.h. 604, a.d. 1205, and studied HadttJi 
under many scholars. In a.h. 718, a.d. 1318. ho worked as a professor 
of Hadlth in tho Madrasa au-Nu.siriya a( Damascus. He died, in 
Jerusalem A.n. 761, a.d. 1350. Ad-Durar nUKaminn^ vol. II, p. 00. 

3 For tho book sec Shndjiardt adh-Dhahah, vol. VI, p. 101, and as- 
Sa^awl, afl-Dnw' nl-Tjdmi\ vol. 1, fol. 42b. 

* Ahmad al-Maqdisi was bom a.h. 648, a.d. 1250 and died a.h. 726, 
a.d. 1325. Ad-L)urar (d-Kdmnm, vol. T, p. 00. 

6 Tho full name of Zain ad-Din al-‘lrrup is Abii’l Fadl ‘AIkI ar-RahIm 
bin al-Husain al-‘Iraqi. Ho was bom m Mihran (a place near Cairo), 
A.H. 725, A.n. 1325. As he w'us brought up in Trri(|, ho is known as 
al-‘lraql. Ibn Hajar al-‘Asc|al»'iui describes him in ltdm' id-Qhnmti^ fol. 
149, as the most oniinent traditionist of his lime. He died a.h. 806, 
A.D. 1403. Busan al-Muhddara, vol. I, p. 151. 

® The full name of Abu Zar‘a is >Vali ad-Din Abu Zar‘a Ahmad 
bin Zain ad-Din ‘Abd ar-Uahlni al-Hraqi. He was bom a.h. 762, a.d. 
1362 and studied in Egypt under his father, Zain ad-Din al-Traqi, and 
othois. Ho was Chief Justice of Egypt and was reckoned tho equal 
of his father in Hadith. Ho composed a number of useful works. In 
a.h. 810 he renewed tho system of teaching Hadith by means of dicta¬ 
tion, which had boon iliscontinuod from a.h. 806 after his father’s death. 
He died a.h. 826, a.d. 1422. As-Sakhawi, nd.-Daw* al~Ldmi\ vol. I, 
fol. 47a. * * 

7 The full name of al-Halabi is Biirhan ad-Din Abu’l Wafa’ Ibrahim 
bin Muhammad known as Sibt Ibn al-‘Ajami, the grandson of Ibn al- 
‘Ajami, as his mother belonged to al-‘Ajami family of Halab. He was 
born at Jullum in Halab a.h. 753, a.d. 1352. He distinguished himself 
in many branches of kmiwlodge but outshone in Hadith. Ho is the 
author of several works. Ho died a.h. 841, a.d. 1438. For details 
of his life see Journal and Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal (New 
Series), vol. XXIV, (1928), p. 363. 
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name at-Tab'm li Asmd' nl-Mudallimi} while Ibn Hajar* al- 
‘Asqalani com 2 )leted the list with the addition of more new 
names and wrote a book called Kitdb Tabaqdt al-MydaUisln, 
or Ta'nfahl at-Taqdls li Mardtib al-MawsufJn bVt T(MU? 

The total number of names given in the book of al-‘Ala’i is 
68. Abu Zar‘a added 13 names, Halabi 32 and Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalani 39. With all these additions the total numW 
comes to 152. As-Suyutl^ also wrote two treatises on the 
subject entitled (a) Kashf at-Talbis 'an Qalb Ahl at-Tadlis and (b) 
Risdla fl AsmW al-MndaUisin. 

It is needless to enumerate the names and other i)articular8 
of the 152 traditionists who practised Tadlis. A detailed list 
of these traditionists is givtm in Tbn Hajar’s Kitdb Tabaqdt 
nl-Mvdallisin, 


1 For copies sco liorliii Cat. No. 994(>, Bodl., vol. II, No. .397, 
ainl Hankipore Cat,, vol. XTT, p. •■).>. 

2 Tho full name of fbu Hajar al-‘AsqalMnT is Shihab acl-Din. Abu’l 
Fatll Ahmad bin 'All. Ho was born a.h. 773, A.n. 1372 and iravollod 
in different Islamic countries to study ITadith. llej is the author of many 
useful works, As-Saldiawl has writt.on a book about his life and work 
which is called aUJawahir wa\l Durar fl TarjntmU Shaikh nl-Isldni Tim 
Hajar. A copy of it exists in tho nihlioihcqae Nut Innate. Paris. See 
De Slano Cat. No. 2105. lie died a.u. 852, a.d. 1449. Al-Khifat at- 
Jndlfla, vol. VI, p. 37. 

It is printed in Egypt, a.k. 1322 ; seo Sarkis, p. 80. 

•t Phe full name of as-Suyutl is .X-bu*! Fadl Jalfd ad-Din ‘Abd ar- 
Rahinfm bin Abl Bakr. He belonged to a Persian family who had been 
residing for three hundred years at Suyut in Upper Egypt: but he him¬ 
self was bom in Cairo a.h. 849, a.d. 1445. He studied under renowned 
teachers in every branch of Islamic learning. He wTole a larger number 
of books than any other Islamic writer. Ho died A.n. 911, a.d. 1505. 
Htisn al^Mtihdflara. vol. I, pp. 153, 203; vol. TI, p. 65 and Buhfir Cal, 
vol. II, p. 12. 
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Notes on a Fourth Tour in the District of Dinajpur. 

By Sakasi Kumar Saraswati. 

In March last (1035), thanks to Mr. H. K. Stapleton, late 
Dire(;tor of Public Instruction, Benj^al, 1 had the good fortime 
of undertaking another trip in the district of Dinajpur, this time 
by tlie Western bank of the river (Ixiramatl as the third was by 
its eastern.^ This trij) also proved singularly successful, like the 
previous ones, in revealing several other prospective sites for 
antiquarian and archa?ological studies well worth fuller and more 
systematic exj)loration by experts. In my previous paper T 
have dwelt on the extreme importance of this little stream with 
its once flourishing settlements on its both banks. Its impor¬ 
tance is now a thing of the ])ast. The flourishing cities are dead 
and gone. Yet, to the local peo})Ie, this stagnant stream still 
bears a high character for sanctity, almost on a ])ar with the 
sacred Ganges, and a story is widely current regarding tlie origin 
of this little, but no loss sanctified, stream. 

In the Surv^oy ma]). the river is shown to be rising suddenly 
out of nothing some li) or 12 miles north of Kaliyagunj, a station 
on the Parvatipur-Katihar section of the Eastern Bengal Railway. 
Mr. Satyendra Nath Majumdar, M.A., Sub-Inspector of Schools, 
Raigunj Circle, Dinajpur, from whom 1 heard the story for the 
first time, informs me that the river comes out of a big north- 
and-south tank. The story is as follows : A Brahmin had a 
foster diiughter named ^rimati, who was a widow. Once the 
Brahmin intended to go on a pilgrimage, and, among other ])laces, 
h<? intended visits to the holy Benares and Prayaga and dips in 
tlxe sacred Gauges and Triveni-Sangama. {^rimati, widowed as 
she was, also longed for such a pilgrimage, but, being obliged to 
be left behind, she gave her foster father a flower to be given to 
Mother Ganges in her name. The Brahmin tied tlie flower in a 
corner of his scarf and set out on his holy travel. Eventually 
however he forgot his mission and, after a long absence from 
home, he came back with the flower-still tied in his scarf. The 
widow discovered it, and her heart was almost broken to find 
her mission unfulfilled. But she told nothing to her foster 
father, took the flower from the knot, and Went to the tank at 
the back of the house. There she prayed hard to the goddess 


1 For two previous papers by the writer on the antiquities of Dinajpur 
vide J,P,A,S.B., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 173-183 and 186-195. For a map of 
the district vide Plato 4 of Mr. Stapleton’s paper in the same number of 
the Journal (pp. 161-171). 
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(langa to accept her humble offering and threw the flower into 
the tank, hoping and praying that it should reach the Ganges. 
Before the flower dropped into the waters, a pair of divine hands 
apjieared on the surface and caught the flower. Immediately 
the waters of the tank swelled up and flowed down in a mighty 
torrent, carrying the flower, and the widow too, as if to meet the 
Ganges far down in the south. 

Ttahar. 

The Police outpost of Itahar is some 14 miles south of 
Raigunj, the last station in the Dinajpur district on the 
Parvatipur-Katihar section. The name ltdkur (literally ‘ string 
of bricks ’) comes, so the local people say, from uumoroiis old 
bricks to be found all around the village and the surrounding 
region, either stre^vii all over the surface or buried only a little 
below the ground level. The village contains several north-and- 
south tanks, of which a few arc fairly big. Tn one or two remains 
of pucca ghats, now hidden imd(?rground, may be traced. Tt was 
from here that a colossal image of Vishnu in black basalt and of 
exquisite decorative workmanshif> was recovered in 11)33 for the 
Indian Museum by Mr. J. 0. Majumdar, the then Sub-Divisional 
Oflicer of Dinajpur. The image was lying under a. poepul tree 
by the side of the Patiraj-Chudaman road, which cro.sses the 
north and south Raigunj-Gajol road at Ttrihar. The image was 
the object of veneration of the cowherd boys of the locality and 
was reported to have been found as a result of a chaivce digging 
in one of the two adjacent mounds. The mounds arti now over¬ 
grown with jungle and are still fairly high, about 30 feet in 
perpendicular height from the surface level. They are full of 
bricks ; but the unfortimate feature is that F could not got can 
entire brick above ground so as to have the measurement. They 
are however very thick, generally 3 inches. A huge, but plain, 
stone pillar can still be seen lying on the toj) of one of the mounds. 

VVhen Mr. Majumdar removed the colossal imago the cowherd 
boys looked for another pdshdna (stone image) in a moimd and 
were fortunate enough to find a black basalt pedestal of an image 
(PI. 1, Fig. 1), the main figure of which is missing from above the 
waist. The saptaratha pedestal is heavily decorated and consists 
of two vertical courses. The lower one consists of an elephant 
in full front view in the centre, flanked by two gaipas (dwarfed 
demigods) resting on their staffs. The intermediate facets are 
occupied by two lions while the outer ones have Garuda to 
proper right and a pot-bellied figure with garland to proper left. 
The Garuda, evidently intended as the carrier, points out the 
deity proper, which is missing, as Vishnu, the protector of the 
Universe. Above it we have the full blown lotus seat {mahdmbu- 
japltha) supported by a mga (snake) couple, flanked by two other 
smaller lotuses intended for the attendant figures. The deity 
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sits on the principal seat with crossed legs. He has four hands. 
The normal hands are placed on the lap in dhifdruimudrd (pose of 
meditation). The additional left hand rests on the knee mth 
juilm turned outwards and bears a chakra (discus) with a figure 
in relief {Chakrapurusha, i.e. Chakra personified) within it. The 
attribute in the remaining hand cannot be recognized. In all 
probability it held a iankha (conchshell). The attendant figures 
on both sides are also broken away, but that to the proper rigid 
can still be recognized as that of Sarasvati from the mrpd (Indian 
lyre) held by a hand, portions of which still remain. The main 
figure is heavily jewelled— nupiira (anklet), keyura (bracelet), 
etc. being still visible. 

That the missing figure represented the great god Vishnu 
tlicre can be no doubt. The vehicle, Craruda, the chakra as one 
of the attributes in one of the hands and Sarasvati as an attendant 
figure unmistakably lead us to that (joncliision. But hero we 
have a new form, quite a unique type—in striking contrast to 
tlve two or three hackneyed types that we ai*e accustomed to in 
Bengal. In his Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, part 2, 
Appendix C, p. 20, ]Mr. T. A. Gopinath Bao quotes a dhydna of 
Yogasana Vishnu, in which Vishnu is to be sculptured as seated 
erosslegged with the front hands in yogamndrd (pose of medita¬ 
tion) pose. It is however distinctly stated there that sankha and 
chakra ought not to be placed in the hands of this class of Vishnu. 
Again Mr. Hao refers to another dhydna in the Eiddhdrtha 
Eamhiid which prescribes sankha and chakra in the two additional 
hands. (Ibid., Vol. 1, i)art I, p. S7.) The image of Yogiisana 
rnurtti from Bagali reproduced by him (PI. XXIV) is an examjde 
of this tyf>e. The image under notice, although it differs slightly 
as to the position of the two additional hands, may also be 
assigned to the same class. It is perhaps a form of Vishnu 
influenced by the meditative aspect of Buddhism. The execution 
and decoration ascribe the sculpture to the 12th century A.D. 

Close to the market place at Itahar a small bust of an 
image under a tree is the object of much awe and veneration for 
the local rustics, who occasionally bathe it with pigeon’s blood. 
The miniature is of fine workmanship and may be dated in the 
llth century A.D. It is remarkable for the peaceful aspect of 
the eyes and face, which indicates the image as that of a Yogin, 
a theory also substantiated by the jdtdmukuta (crown of matted 
hair). The absence of the third eye on the forehead should 
preclude us from identifying it with Siva. The alternative is to 
identify it with a Buddhist deity, cither Avalokitesvara or 
Manjusri, and in that case, an occasional bath with blood is 
a most unseemly form of wwship. Another Buddhist deity 
found at Itahar is a miniature image of Tara seated in hilitdsana, 
with her right hand resting on the knee in varada (gift-bestowing) 
pose and the left holding a nilotpala (blue water lily). Above 
her head is shown a miniature stupa. 
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An elevated tract in the eastern part of the village is still 
known as the lidjbafi (palace) by the local people. The whole 
area, now full of brickbats and potsherds, has been under plough 
for years together and the area and elevation are annually 
being reduced. Report goes that bricks can bo obtained in 
enormous quantity from this place by a little digging. The size 
of these bricks, if the local j)eople are to be believed, are unusually 
large. Several big bricks, now forming a sort of platform round 
a well in the house of a cultivator, are reported to have come 
from the Rdjhdfl mound and they measure approximately 
13"xl2"x3". FlirtIxer east, just by the side of the Gajol road, 
there is the than of Smai^anakali, whore there are a few fragments 
of images including a sands tone lihga. In the thdnd (Police 
Station) compound there are also sevcTal images, of which one 
of Suryya and another of MahishamarddinI are wortli noticing. 

Btiaura.4ilA. 

About a mile to the east of Itahar lies tlie big village of 
Bhadra^ila, undulating throughout, containing large but low 
mounds full of bricks and stones. Th<i most curious thing is 
tliat the whole area of the village, conqirising about 21 miles by 
1 mile, is covered with bricks an<l stones. A quarter of a mile 
to the east of the (irajol road there rests under a lianyan tree a 
much mutilated image of Aghora-Rudra, now known to the local 
people as Durga Mahishamarddini. It is under so-called worship, 
the god receiving a few flowers and wafer only on a few days of 
the year. Otherwise it is quite* neglected, lying at the mercy 
of the weeds and hanging roots of the lianyan tree, which have 
almost shielded the image from jniblic gaze. The front of the 
image has been nearly completely chipped off. The god stands 
in pratydlidha (archer’s pose) tram})ling under his feet two 
demons, whom he is fighting to destroy. In this act he is also 
being assisted by his bull, which, standing on the prostrate 
body of one of the demons, tears his chest with its horns. The 
god is tlu’ee-eyed and eight-handed, and among the weapons, 
bow and arrow, sword, trident, shield, etc. can still be recognized. 
The slab is rounded >^ith an incised scroll at the edge. In point 
of execution it can be dated in the 10th century A.D. This 
representation corresponds to two dhydnas of the god occurring 
in the Prapanchasdra and ^draddtilaka tantraa. This particular 
form of Siva is rather rare and the present image, barring minor 
differences, is identical with a similar specimen from Ghatnagar 
(Dinajpur District) in the Museum of the Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi (Sanyal, N. B., Aghora-Rudra, Mmogra^dta of 
the V,R, Society, Rajshahi, No. 5, pp. 30-34, fig. 9) and another 
in the Dacca Museum (Bhattasali, N. K., Iconography of Buddhist 
and Brahminical sculptures in the Daccxi Museum, PI. XLVIII, 
fig. a). 
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From Aghora-Rudra 1 passed due east along a brick- 
strewn path to see the shrine of Bhadra and Bhadri, from which, 
according to the local people, the name of the village has come. 
The than of Bhadra is a small dilapidated temple, of which the 
walls to some extent and the floor are still preserved. Some 
stones have been used in the construction of the plinth, and on 
the floor can be seen an image lying in three fragments. It 
appears to be an image of the Sim-god Suryya. The shrine of 
Bhadri, situated under a bush a little further on, contains another 
sandstone image of the same god, of an earlier date (c. 9th 
century A.D.). There is still another shrine within the village, 
that of JDakshinakalika, where an image of the river goddess 
Gahga, gracefully standing on the back of her vehicle, the 
Makara, reijresents to t he people the Bakshinakalika, after whom 
the shrine is named. Though mutilated (both hands of the 
goddess and the mouth of the Makara being gone and faces of 
all the figures abraded), the sculidurc is worth more than a passitig 
notice for its elegant and graceful workmanship. The image was 
to some extent entangled in the roots of the tree, midcr wliich it 
Was placed and it was with much difficulty that 1 was able to 
extricate it. But for this timely intervention, the image, I am 
afraid, would have been broken to jneces iinder pressure of the 
tr(5e within a year or two, and a x)leasing specimen of B(*ngal 
art would have been lost for ever. There is, 1 arn told, a big 
jftgir for this shrine. Yet the people are so superstitious and 
a])athetic that they would not do anything to save the deity 
from ruin and destruction. To them this interference on my 
part Was sacrilege, and, instead of helping me in the least, the 
crow<l that gathered waited breathless for some miraculous 
thing to happen to prevent me from performing this irreligious 
act. How many valuable relics are thus gradually beii\g lost to 
us! Everywhere it is the same story. In each ancient site 
there is a than (open shrine) or two, where every image found in 
the locality is deposited. The images are thus un<lor so-called 
worship, receiving a few flowers and water a few days in the 
year, and as such are too sanctified to be removed elsewhere. 
In reality there is no proper worship, no proper arrangement for 
their protection from sim, rain or other natural agencies, or even 
from the vandalism of the image breaker. Under those circum¬ 
stances, the relics, that lie scattered in distant villages, are 
gradually being lost to us and it is time that We should strive in 
earnest for their removal to a public museum or at least for their 
better preservation and protection. 

The goddess (PI. 1, Fig. 2) stands in slight tribhanga, and in 
three quarter profile on the back of her vehicle, flanked by two 
female attendants, of whom, one to the proper left holds an 
umbrella over her head, while that to the right fans her with a 
fl3rwhisk. On the back portion of the slab may be seen the usual 
OajasiTnha, the throne-back with the makara lintel, kinnara and 
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Icinnan, vidyddhara couples and the Iclrttimukha top. The goddess 
has the usual ornaments, but the grace of form and the elegance 
of pose are not overshadowed by the exuberance of decorative de¬ 
tails on the background—the characteristic feature of the art of 
the 12th century A.D. to which period the image may be assigned 
from stylistic indications. The name Bhadrasila is interesting, 
but my enquiries have failed as regards any tradition regarding 
the origin of the name. Whatever the origin, there is no doubt 
as regards the antiquity of the village. The extensive elevated 
tracts, as hard as rammed concrete from accumulation of 
brickbats on the surface, the finds of numerous bricks on a 
little digging, fragments and images lying scattered around the 
village, abundance of north-and-south tanks (Sarai digM, the 
big tank just by the side of the Gajol road, is, however, east to 
west) and last, the peculiar name of the village (cf. TakshaSila) 
all point to an unmistakable Hindu antiquity of Which further 
traces and materials for its ancient history are expected to 
be unveiled on proper exploration and excavation of the site. 

Bankur. 

Bankur is a little village on the Raigunj road about 2 to 3 
miles north-east of It&har. Just on the outskirts of the village 
there rests under a tree a big image of Suryya, remarkable for 
its elegant execution and i^erfect preservation. The usual 
attributes and attendants—such as the two lotuses with stalks 
(sandlapadma) in two hands, Dandi, Pingala and the two 
queens, the seven-horsed chariot, etc.—of Suryya all conform to 
the ^stric injunction, and in point of execution it is an exact 
parallel to the Baghaura image of Vishnu, dated in the third 
year of King Mahipala T of Bengal. On that account it can 
safely be dated towards the end of the 10th century A.D. 

SonApur. 

A little to the north of Bankur at a place called BagbafI 
a road bifurcates from the Raigunj road towards the north-east, 
and passes through Chalonea, Banboil, Sonapur, etc. to meet the 
Chufaman-Kaliyagmij road, which crosses the Raigunj road at 
Durgapur, further to the north. This road, known as the 
Mukhdum road, has traces of brick pavings on it. At Sonapur 
there are several smaller mounds and the area is undulating 
throughout. The village shrine is known as the Navadurgdr 
than (i.e. the shrine of Navadurga) and contains a number of 
ancient images, such as Uma-Mahe6vara, Vishnu, Gauri, Mother 
and Child, etc. According to the Rupama^dxiTui, Gauri is a 
general appellation for the x>l^cid form of Durga. She has a 
mongoose (Oodhd) as her vehicle {cf. Oodhdaand bhaved^Oaun). 
She has several particular .forms such as Uma, Pfirvati, Lalita, 
etc. according to the variations of the attributes held in the 
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hands. This particular specimen at Sonapur has a mongoose 
carved on the pedestal. The goddess stands upright on the 
open lotus, flanked by Gane^a and Karttikeya, and has four 
hands. The lower right hand is in varada (gift bestowing pose), 
upper right holds akshamdld (rosary) and S^ivalinga (phallic 
emblem of 6iva), upper left irisula (trident) and the lower left 
kamaT^dcilu (waterpot). Flames of fire are incised on her two 
sides. Such images are rather common in North Bengal, the 
Museum of the Varendra Research Society alone possessing four 
or five specimens, and I have noticed others lying uncared for 
in many of the ancient villages of Varendra. From the descrip¬ 
tion it appears that these images correspond to the particular 
form of Par vat I, whose dhydwi is thus given in Hemadri’s 
VratakhaT^bd^i, Vol. I, pp. 86-87. 

Akahasutrfim. &ivam devam GaviMhyaksham kamandalum | 

Aymkxvt^jdadvayam pdrave. Pdrvati parvatod-bhavd || 

Gane^a of course is absent as an attribute in the present image 
but he appears as one of the attendant figures. It is probable 
that this image was the principal deity in the thdn. The fhdn 
itself consists of a square platform built of older materials on a 
mound. Close to this there is again a smaller platform, which 
also contains several hopelessly mutilated fragments. Of these, 
the bottom of a pilaster (?) is worth noticing foi^ its bold and 
elegant mouldings. 

Just to the east of the road there is a high mound full of 
bricks, and at the foot of it there are two images of Surjya of 
fairly early period. They are executed in relief on asymmetrical 
slabs of coarse-grained sandstone, now badly weathered, and 
the smaller one closely resembles in style another image of 
Suryya dated in the 26th year of king Dharmapala {A,S.I., 
Ann, Rep., 1908-09, p. 148, fig. 3). From stylistic indications 
therefore, it is assignable to the eighth centiuy A.D. In each of 
the specimens (PI. 2, Fig. 3) Suryya stands on a low plinth be¬ 
tween two attendants, Dandi and Pihgala, and is dressed in a low 
flat cap and a long tunic fastened at the waist with a string belt. 
His articles of jewellery include earrings, necklace and bracelets, 
and he and his attendants have high boots. The hair falls in 
ringlets over the ears. As usual he holds a pair of lotuses, but 
the two queens, the horses and the charioteer, Aruna are not 
shown. The bigger image shows lis a comparatively slender 
and taller figure, and is probably a little later in date. 

About three quarters of a mile to the south of Namdurgdr 
than, on the high embankment of a tank (north-and-south) 
there Was a mutilated image of Revanta, worshipped by the local 
Muhammadans as Oho^ptr. It is Well known that in 
Varahamihira’s Brihat Samhitd, Revanta, the son of Suryya, is 
described as mounted on horseback accompanied by a hunting 
party (cf. Revanto ^ivdrvdhomfigaydkn^iparivdra^^ 57, 
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verse 56). The present image (PI. 2, Fig. 4) conforms to this 
description of Varahamihira. The base of the sculpture exhibits a 
frieze of dancing musicians, a bowman and boar. Above this, 
Revanta is represented in profile, mounted on a caparisoned 
horse. His right foot on the stirrup rests on the head of a 
boar, while another boar is being trampled upon by the 
horse with its front foot. In his right hand the god holds 
an uncertain object (perhaps a cup with a lid), and in the left 
the reins. This may represent madhupdtra (cup of honey) 
which the god is sometimes enjoined to bear. An attendant 
from ])ehind raises an umbrella over his head (now missii^). 
Tliis indicates his royal rank. Four other attendants, with 
various weapoas for the hunt, accompany the god. It is carved 
in black basalt and appears to date from the 10th century A.l). 
The treatment of the bodily form is characterized by vigoui* ana 
energy, and all the figures indicate a clear understanding of pose 
and movement. A little to the south of this tank there is the 
dstandh (abode) of GhoMptr, where, among hundreds of clay 
images of horses and elephants, m.ay be seen a fine black basalt 
image of Karttikeya, the god of war, seated at ease on the out¬ 
stretched wings of his vehicle, the mayura (peacock). 

YoGlPlRl. 

The road to Baigimgaon starts from the Itahar-Patiraj 
road a little to the east of Bhadrasila and runs south. It is 
known as the road of Sevakram Chaudlxuri, a fabulously wealthy 
n'sident of Bhadrasila according to local tradition, who con¬ 
structed this road about a hundred years ago for easy com- 
mimication to Baigungaon. The last-named place was a great 
trade centre in those days, and its liani, Dayamayi Ohaudhurani, 
was an intimate acquaintance of his. The village of Yoglpara lies 
just contiguous to Baigungaon on the north. By the side of the 
road there is the shrine of Smasanakalika, whore an image of 
the fierce god Bhairava, lying under a tree, is ])omted out by the 
local people as Srnasanakali, the presiding deity of the than. 
In a hut close by there arc three rather large images—two of 
which represent the Sun-god Suryya. Indeed it aj>pears that 
in this part of the coimtry the cult of Suryya, as contrasted to 
that of Vishnu, was widely prevalent. Such an inference is 
clearly demonstrated by the presence of numerous images of the 
Sun-god or images concerned with his cult throughout the 
particular area that I selected for my present trip. 

A quarter of a mile to the east of this than was found a 
grey sandstone image of Buddha, half buried imder earth, on 
the bank of a tank, much overgrown with jungle. The image is 
locally known as ‘ Bhairo Baba ’ and the story goes that a person 
afflicted with deafness can be cured if he smears the image with 
mud and weeds of the tank. On recovery he is enjoined to 
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wash the image clean and to dedicate some ofiPerings (generally 
some fruits) to the deity. The image (PI. 3, Fig. 6) is fairly early 
in date and shows the god seated in bhumiaparsamvdrd (earth¬ 
touching attitude), which signifies his enlightenment at Bodhgaya. 
I dug out the image in search of an inscription, which, however, 
is wanting; but, from stylistic indications and from its simple 
but elegant execution, the image can on no account be dated 
later than the ninth century A.I). 

BIigungAon. 

The village of Baigungaon, six miles from Itahar to south¬ 
east, is known as the residence of Rani Dayamayi Ghaudhurani, 
still in living memory. Her husband's name was Ramprasad 
Sinha, but she was widowed very early in life. According to some 
she had a daughter, while others say that she was childless and 
adopted a son, who, by his reckless expenditure, ruined the 
property. The original residence of the family was somewhere 
in the Murshidabad District, perhaps Jajan in the Kandi sub¬ 
division. The palace of the Rani is still to be found covered 
with thick jungle and in ruins. Just in front of the palace 
there is a big tank (NxS) known as Rd7),l dighi or the Rani's 
tank, where, the people say, there was a large marble stool (used 
by the Rani for her bath), which was removed by the 
Ghughudanga Zemindars. In my previous report I recorded 
the tradition ascribing all the neighbouring ruins, such as 
Mahendra, Surohor, etc. to the Rani of Baigungaon. But she 
was certainly a recent character, and Baigungaon itself contains 
nothing of pre-Muhammadixn antiquity, except a sandstone 
image of a Lingam with ^aktis (c. 9th century A.D.—^For a 
description reference may be made to the previous report, 
J.P.A.S.B.j Vol. XXVIII, 1932, p. 189), which again might 
have come from some place in the neighbourhood. The 
tradition ascribing the neighbouring' ruins, which are certainly 
pre-Muhammadan, to Baigungaon is thus obviously wrong. 
In Rennell's Map the place seems to have been an important one. 
Several roads from different directions converge at this point. 
One road from Panduah, running north from Myna and 
Bygongong to Meerjaserra(i), and then, turning east, leads to 
Dinajpur and Rungpur. From Meerjaserra(i), this road bifur¬ 
cates towards Hemtabad. From Bygongong another road runs 
due West to Chupaman and thence, with a little bend towards 
the north-west, goes ultimately to Pumeah. Though it is a 
little difficult to trace all the alignments of these old roads, some 
can still be traced, and the present roads in many places closely 
follow the old alignments. 

ShIdeA. 

It is a big village on the river Chiramati, some two miles 
to the north-east of Baigungaon. This village has also an 
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ancient appearance, with small mounds and brick-strewn undu¬ 
lating tracts. There are two shrines in the village where images 
and other stones can be found. The shrine on the river bank 
is on a high mound where architectural stones can be traced 
here and there. Of the images, which are not many, two are 
worth mentioning. One is a big torso of a mutilated image of 
Tara of beautiful workmanship, and the other is a miniature 
imago of Revanta in grey sandstone, very badly Weathered and 
dating from about the ninth century A.D. The god rides a 
horse, which bends down imder his weight, with the loft hand 
holding the reins and the right swinging the lash, to goad on the 
charger. Only one attendant appears on this slab holding an 
umbrella over the head of the god. 

Within the village there is another shrine where there are a 
fair number of images, mostly mutilated. Of these only two 
require a passing mention. One is a miniature image of Suryya 
in sandstone of about the ninth century date. It is mucli 
abraded, and the iconograplue details correspond to those of the 
two images from Sonapur. The other (PI. 3, Fig. 6) is part of a 
grey sandstone frieze with three figures—two male and one 
female—on horseback. The male figures hold swords or staffs in 
the right hands, and reins in the left. The female holds reins 
in the left and an uncertain object in the right. All the figures 
a23pear to have umbrellas over their heads. Other details, if 
any, have disappeared, and it is difficult to ascertain the icono- 
graphic identity of this group. 

In my third tour (March, 1933) I visited Surohor, about 
two miles south of Shadca, and Mahendra, just opposite to 
Surohor beyond the river, where I found numerous sculptures, 
of which a few proved to be quite unique (J,P,A,8,B, 
Vol. XXVIII, pp. 190^-194, pi. 8, figs. 3 and 4, pi. 9, fig. 1). 
In the present trij) (March, 1935) I again visited the two places 
and was shocked to find almost all the sculptures, that I found 
entire during my previous visit, battered to pieces. Strange to 
say, the local people, who regard these stones as so many sacred 
properties of the village and do not allow any one to remove 
them elsewhere, profess to know nothing as to who perpetrated 
this heinous crime. The almost total destruction leaves no 
doubt that it was intentional and the work of some modern 
fanatic. It proves that the iconoclastic spirit of the early 
invaders is not yet dead. Rather, it has been strongly manifested 
of late, and unless we can arrange to preserve and protect the 
numerous relics, lying scattered and uncared for in the different 
so-called village thdins, from the hands of modern iconoclasts many 
of the priceless treasures of antiquity will soon be lost for ever. 

DhulohIr. 

Last, though not the least, I come to the village of Dhulohar 
(Dhponh^ of the Survey Map) four or five miles to the West of 
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Itdhdr, To reach it one has to pass through Khamarooa, just 
contiguous to Itahar to the west, on the opposite bank of the 
river Chamar. At Khamarooa there is a small black stone image 
of Suryya preserved in the Kalibari, while a big Navagraha slab 
is hopelessly entangled in the roots of a large banyan tree in the 
eastern outskirts of the village. Almost the whole of the slab 
is now in the coils of the roots, only a small portion, containing 
the Gane^a and some part of the 8un-god, being visible. 

The site of Dhulohar appears to be a very important one. 
It is a vast elevated area of about two miles by three miles 
covered with dense jungle, which is impossible to penetrate into 
without the help of elephants. The slopes of this elevated tract 
are gradually coming under plough and arc literally strewn over 
with brickbats and potsherds. Tlxe old people of the locality 
afhim that in the jungles there are big tanks and innumerable 
pdshdi^a^ and bricks. Just to the east of the site there is a 
vast tank about half a mile in length. From it two ditches, one 
in the north and the other in the south, have joined the Kulik 
river, running by the west side of the site, thus encircling and 
forming a sort of fortification for the entire area. Paved brick- 
on-edge streets can be traced and there are remains of a pucca 
ghdt on the river. I visited a small mound on the Western slope 
of the site, where the jungle has recently been -cleared by the 
villagers for using the mound as a thdUy and another on the 
opposite bank of the river just by the side of the Durgapur- 
Churaman road, both full of bricks and stones. 

A tradition is widely prevalent that the site of Dhulohar 
was the capital of one Dhulpat Raj, the exact time of his 
reign being unknown. The highest peak of that elevated site 
is known, according to local tradition, to bo the palace of that 
monarch. The tradition is so strong that it is said that an 
image of Vishnu, found in that area, bore the name of Dlxrupal 
Raja (from which the coriupted Dhulpat Raj), who was alleged 
to be connected with the Pala dynasty of Bengal. I however 
could not find the image in question, and there are grave doubts 
whether really any such image bearing such a name had ever 
been found. 

From the foregoing pages it is apparent that the area 
traversed during this short trip vras once full of ancient and 
prosperous settlements adorned with imposing palaces, beautiful 
temples and large tanks. Its ancient magnificence is now a thing 
of the past, and its history has been lost and buried in oblivion. 
The whole tract is now a mere woodland of ruined mounds and 
half-silted-up tanks. The relics that lie above ground fully 
demonstrate the antiquity and importance of the different 
sites, which, if properly explored and excavated, axe expected 
to yield valuable and interesting results for the history of this 
part of the country, and, it may be, even for the history of 
Bengal. 
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Fig. 1. Yogasana Vishnu (Itahar). Fig. 2, Ganga (BhadraSila). 
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Fig. 3. Suryya (Souapur). Fig. 4. Rovanta (Son'ipur). 









Fig. 6. Unidentified group (Shadea). 
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Two Inscriptions from Barakar. 

By S. N. Chakravarti. 

The two inscriptions under discussion are written on the 
right door-jamb of the Gane*% temple in the Begunia group 
of four temples at Barakar in the District of Burdwan. The 
temples Were first described by Beglar in 1872-73^ and sub¬ 
sequently by Dr. Bloch in 1902-03.® An account of the epi¬ 
graphs was given by Mr. K. N. Dikshit in 1922-23. * I now edit 
them for the first time from an ink-impression kindly lent to 
mo by the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Eastern 
Circle. For a number of suggestions 1 am indebted to Dr. 
R. G. Basak, M.A., Fh.D., Senior Professor of Sanskrit, Pre¬ 
sidency College, Calcutta. 

The inscriptions are dated. The earlier of them gives 
Wednesday, the eighth of the bright half of the lunar month 
Phalguna in the 6aka Year 1383 counted by the figures repre¬ 
sented by netra (3), vasii (8), tri (3), and chamlra (1). Dr. 
Bloch took this date to correspond either to the 18th iW)ruary, 
or to the 4th March, 1462 A.D. Mr. K. N. Dikshit has, however, 
correctly shown that it corresponds to the 18th February, 1461 
A.D. The second inscription is dated Wednesday, the seventh 
of the bright half of the lunar month Agrahayana in the Saka 
Year 1468 counted by the figures represented by vasu (8), rasa 
(6), sarnudra (4), and chandra (1). The equivalent English 
date works out as the 29th December, 1546 A.D.^ 

The inscriptions are important on palaeographical grounds. 
The earlier of them shows final changes leading up to the modem 
Bengali writing in the other. Tt is worth mentioning here 
that on the stylo of the characters Chtindidasa’s Krshnakirt- 
tivna in the collection of the Vanglya vSahitya Parishat can bo 
assigned to the date of the first inscription and Raghtinandan’s 
Dharmapujavidhi in the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, which has been assigned by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri to the early nineteenth century, to that of 
the second one. 

The first inscription, which’ covers a space of about 


' Cunningham’s Archa*ological Sui^^ey Report, Vol. VIII, pp. 150 ff. 

2 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey, Bengal Circle, 
1902, p. 20; 1903, p. 13. See Sarasvati, J. Ind. Soc. OrL Art., I, p. 114 f. 

3 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1922-23, 

p. 110. 

^ See L. D. Swamikannu Fillai, Indian Ephemoris, Vol. V, p. 295. 
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r 7*", is in 12 linos in fairly good script; the second one, 

which occupies an area of about 2' 3"x0' T, is in 21 lines in 
very cursive script. 

The characters of the inscriptions are Bengali. The palteo- 
graphy calls for some remarks. The length of the initial ai, 
as in aiiatk (11. 6-7), is denoted by adding the curved upward 
stroke to the vertical straight lino, which stands on the right 
side of the main body of the letter. The two limbs are joined 
by a short horizontal lino, which is slightly slanting. Not 
infrequently the »-matra is expressed by a full length vortical 
straight line joined to the left end of the top lino, as in site 
(1. 15). The old forms of the w-matra by a curve to the right 
or a hollow triangle to the left attached to the lower extremity 
of the letter, still survive, as in guinbite (1. 2) and puv^ye (1. 3). 
In ruy as in ruchiram (1. 4) and gurudvine (1. 17), the sign for 
the vowel-mark of u is the precursor of the modem Bengali 
one. The il-matra, as in bhurisriyd (1. 9), is indicated by a curve 
to the left, which is attached to the lower extremity of the 
letter. The aniLavdra with only a small circle above or below 
the top line and on the right side of the letter is still to be seen. 
The modem Bengali sign is found in devakvlam (1. 7) and phalarh 
(1. 11). In devam (1. 26) the anuavdra is, however, indicated 
by the old form of the letter rm (cf. Buhlor, Table III), which 
is placed below the sign for the anusvdra in prydm (1. 25) in the 
immediately preceding line, surely for want of space. It may 
bo mentioned here that the top line of pa in pfydm (1. 25) is also 
placed after the sign for the anusvdra in Harapadaviditdm 
(1. 24) in the immediately preceding line. The peculiar forms of 
ha, as in devakulam (1. 7) and viprakule (1. 20), and khaijdita ta^ 
as in (1. 31), call for notice. Other peculiar forms are wdu, 
as in chanda (1. 14) and Nanda or Nandva (11. 22, 27), cmih, 
as in uccail), (1. 11), and srl, as in Sri Naiidaimrriadheydm (11. 
21-22). In cmih the sign for the half-visarga, which is of the 
upadhmdnlya class, is joined to ccai by means of a hyphen in 
the middle. In the first inscription mi and are distinguished. 
The dental na has the modem Bengali form of the letter and the 
cerebral rpa is the modem Bengali la without the top line. 
In the second inscription the same form is used for na and 
We find, however, two forms of the dental na :—(1) the modem 
Bengali form, (2) the old form in which the loop has become 
separated from the main body of the letter and attached to the 
right vertical straight line by a short horizontal straight line, 
as in nfpaie (1. 29). No difference is made, as is the case even 
in much older records of Bengal, between ba and va in either 
record. There occur three different forms of ra : —(1) with 
a dot inside the triangle, as in Haripriyd (1. 10); (2) with a 
slanting cross-bar, as in Hara (1. 18); (3) without a dot or a 
cross-bar, as in HarUchandra^ya (1. 8). The repha is indicated, 
as in modem Bengali, by a slanting upward stroke {mdrgage 
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in 11. 15-16). The to-shaped form of to has been used in all 
cases. The palatal ia, in the first inscription differs but little 
from the modem Bengali form of the letter. The separate 
curve attached to the lower end of the left limb has changed 
into two small circles. But the two semi-circles in the upper 
part of the letter are still to be seen. 

As regards punctuation we find that in the first inscription 
the Ardhavirdma, i.e. half-stop, is indicated by a full length 
vertical straight line and the Pur^virdma, i.e. full-stop, by two 
similar straight lines. The second inscription does not, how¬ 
ever, show those marks. 

The language is Sanskrit. The first inscription consists 
of a single verso and the metre employed is &drdulavikrldita. 
The second inscription consists of two and a half verso. But 
it is so corrupt that the lines cannot be scanned. The metros 
employed seem to bo ^ragdhard in the first verse and Antieh- 
tubh in the remaining one and a half verse. 

There are several mistakes of orthography in the second in¬ 
scription. Thus We find r for n in prydm (1. 25); n for ijk in ganite 
(11. 14-15) and punye (1. 18); « for ^ in sake (1. 13) and vishve- 
sari (1. 25); s for ah in bhavisyati (11. 30-31) ; ah for a in shiva- 
pade (1. 21) and vishveaari (1. 25); tr for rtt in kitri (11. 30, 31, 
33); and av for ay in tasvd (11. 22-23). We find, however, only 
two instances of incorrect orthography in the first inscription, viz. 
^ for /I in Phdlgune (1. 6); and i for a in HarischandraSya (1. 8). 

There are also several mistakes of grammar in the second 
inscription. To mention a few of them hero : nfpate kitrim for 
nrpateff^ Idrtti (11. 29-30); kitrim lupta for klrttirluptd (1. 30) ; 
and hitri karomyaharh for Idrttim karomyaham (1. 33). In the 
first inscription we find, however, only one mistake of grammar, 
viz. phalam prdptaye for phalaprdptaye (11. 11-12). 

The first inscription mentions the erection of a temple 
of the god 6iva by Haripriya, the beloved wife of the lord of 
the earth Hari^chandra ; the second one records the restora¬ 
tion of the said temple by a Brahmin named Nanda, who seems 
to have been a votary of the god Madhava but whose beloved 
wife VisveiSvarl is reputed to be the follower of the foot of the 
god Hara. 

The inscriptions do not contain any information of his¬ 
torical interest. We find, however, the names of a lord of the 
earth and his wife. But who the lord of the earth Harii^chandra 
and his wife Haripriya were we do not know. 

The only geographical term mentioned in the inscriptions 
is oivapada. It is not improbable that the place where the 
four temples have been found was formerly called Sivapada 
after the name of the god Siva in whose honour a temple had 
been first erected and afterwards restored. The modem name 
of the place seems to have been derived from the discovery of 
big mines (coal) in its neighbourhood. 
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Texts of Inscriptions. 
Plate 4. 

[Metre : V. 1, Sardulavikriditam.] 

1. Om 11 (l§a) ke netra-va- 

2. su-tri-chandra-gunite ^ 

3. punye budhahe ti- 

4. thavashtamyaih ruchirarii 

5. pratishthitavati pakslie 

6. site Phalgune * I Ai- 

7. devakulam yatha 

8. vidbi Hari^chandrasya ® 

9. bhurisriyo bhu^kra- 

10. sya Haripriya priya- 

11. tama uccaih phalam ^ pra- 

12. ptayeii [1*] 


Plates 5-0. 

[Metres : V. 1, Sragdhara (defective); VV. 2-3, Anushtubh 
(defective).] 

13. Sakc®vasu- 

14. rasa-samudra-chanda ®-gani- 

15. te ^ paksha ® site ma- 
10. rgage ® saptamancha 

17. gurudvino * ^ prati- 

18. shthita Kara punye 

19. budhahe bhuvi [ij tesam'^ 

20. viprakule kulava-, 

21. taiii Shivapade Sri- 

22. Nandananiadheyaiii ta- 

23. sva bharjyati paksha 

24. Harapadaviditam 

25. Vishvosari ** tatpryaih [ll 1*J 


1 Read Ganite. 

2 Road Phalguiio. 

2 Read Hari^fhaiidranya. 

4 Road Phala®. 

B Read do ke. 

, ® Read “Chandra®. 

I Read Ganite. 

8 Read Pakahe. 

® Read Margako. 

Read Saptainyancha. 

Read GurudinS. 

22 Roa,d Tatpriya. 


13 

14 

15 
le 

17 

18 
10 
SO 
21 
22 


Read Pratishthitah. 

Road Harah. 

Road Punye. 

Read Tesham. 

Read divapado. 

Read “dvijah instead of “dhSyah. 
Road Tasya. 

Read Bhiiryeti. Iti is superfluous. 
Read Pakshah. 

Read Harapadavidita. 

Road Vifiv^varl. 

Tat is superfluous. 
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26. Pranammam^ Madhavam devam 

27. Nandvanamadvi- * 

28. janmana [i] Hari- 

29. schandrasya ® n^ate * 

30. kitriih * lupta ® bha- 

31. visyati ^ [|| 2*] tatkitri ® 

32. rakshanathaya ® pu- 

33. na kitri karomyaham [i] 

Translation of Inscriptions. 

Plate 4. 

On the ansijicioua Wednesday, the eighth of the bright 
half of Phalguna in the Saka year counted by the figiu’es repre¬ 
sented by netra (3), vanu (8), tri (3), and chandra (1), Haripriya, 
the beloved wife of Harischandra, the lord of the earth and 
possessed of great wealth, caused to bo built a beautiful temple 
of iSiva according to the rites, for the attainment of high merits. 

Plates 5-6. 

On the auspicious Wednesday, the important day of sap- 
tami of the bright half of Margasliirsha in the Saka year counted 
by Ihe tigmes represented by vasu (8), rasa (6), samvdra (4), 
a*;d ''haridra (1), a certain (Brahmin) Nanda by name, (who is 
bom) at ^^ivapada in the Brahmin family of those of noble 
birth and whose beloved wife Vi^ve^vari is reputed to be the 
follower of the feet of Kara, caused to bo built (the temple 
of) Hara. Having made obeisance to the god Madhava it is 
resolved by the Brahmin named Nanda, ‘The glory of King 
Harij5chandra will vanish (as the temple is out of repair). In 
order to preserve his glory again I will do the work (of repair) 


1 Read Pranamya. 

2 Road Nanda®. 

3 Read HariSchandrasya. 
* Read Nrpateb- 

5 Read Kirttir"". 


® Read °hipta. 

^ Read Bhavishynti. 
s Road Tatkirttirii. 

2 Road Rakshaiiurthaya. 
10 Read Piinah. 


11 Read Kirttiih. 

12 ‘ Saptamyiincha garudine ’ evidently means here ‘ on the important 
day ’ of mitra saptainl, sacred to the sun. 
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Plate 4. 



Inscription in Hengali script (12 lines) on the right door-jamb of 
Ganosa temple, No. I (1' T"') at Barakar (llegunia), Dt. Burdwan. 

Top. 
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PliATK 5. 



Inscription in Bengali script (21 lines of which 15 lines are on tliis’ 
plato, and 6 on Plate 6) on the right door-jamb of (lai.ieda temple. No. I 
(2' 3"' X 0' 7^) at Barakar (Bogunia), Dt. Burdwaii. Bottom. 
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The Daflas and their Oaths. 

By N. L. Bob. 

The foothills of the Himalaya in Assam between the 
Bhorelli and the Khiu rivers are inhabited by a race of hill 
people known as Daflas to the Assamese. The origin of this 
name is shrouded in mystery and they invariably refer to 
themselves as Bengni (men). As far as is known this tribe 
extends northwards to the foot of the lofty snowcovered moun¬ 
tains known as the So La range, but this is only hearsay and 
the country has not been explored at all. 

The Daflas far within the hills are a fine independent 
race, but those nearer Assam have been spoiled by contact with 
the plains people. Malaria and dysentery have thinned out 
their numbers and undermined their robust constitutions, 
manifesting itself in reduced stature and loss of warlike spirit 
and manly independence. 

The tribe has always been truculent and turbulent, and 
must have been a thorn in the side of the native rulers of Assam. 
One writer, Mahomed Zagin, during the reign of Aurungzeb, 
remarked ‘ The Daflas are entirely independent of the Assam 
Baja, and whenever they find an opportunity they plunder 
the country contiguous to their mountains 

The Assam kings seem to have resigned themselves to 
the fact that they were powerless to prevent raids by the hill 
people and for that reason the taxes demanded from plains 
villages close to the hills were much lighter than in villages 
more remote. In fact it was recognized by the British that 
the Daflas had acquired a right to levy tribute in the plains 
and in 1852 the Court of Directors insisted on this ‘ posa * being 
commuted for an annual money payment. This arrangement 
continues in force at the present day. 

The tribe is divided into two sections, the western ‘ Yanno ’ 
and eastern ‘ Tagen Each section is divided into a very large 
number of exogamous clans or nyebus. A lofty ridge running 
north and south in the centre of the Dafla country may be 
taken as the dividing line between these two sections, who 
differ markedly in dialect and custom. The dress of the two 
sections is however the same. 

The Dafia village consists of few houses, but they, 
especially that of a chief, are of immense size, and shelter many 
families, each of which has its own hearth and sleeping space. 


' Gazetter of the Balipara Frontier TrcMSt. 

( 27 ) 
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The tribe as a whole is not united, but groups of villages 
form loose alliances and unite in times of danger. Murder and 
slave-taking are very common in villages 3 or 4 marches from 
the plains and the usual casus belli is the spread of disease 
within the hills. Any village near the plains is suspect, as 
the disease is invariably carried up to the hills from the plains, 
and the Dafla sanitary conditions being what they are it is not 
surprising that a disease such as dysentery causes dreadful 
mortality. 

When an enemy is killed the head is usually cut off but 
is not carried away, but the right hand is severed at the wrist 
and taken to the raiders’ village, where it is attached to a tree, 
palm outwards, by means of a cane thong. The raiders then 
gather round and discharge arrows at it. 

The dress of a Dafla male is simple, consisting merely of 
a ‘ lengta *, while on his head he wears a cane hat decorated with* 
hornbill feathers. The hair is parted behind and plaited, the 
two plaits being then tied in a knot above the forehead and 
transfixed with a brass pin. The dress of a woman is simply a 
cloth wrapped round the body. The women wear a woven cane 
anklet (lorung), so tight that the flesh bulges above and below ; 
corresponding to the lorung the male wears a tight band of 
cotton (lekung) below the knee. It is believed that the lorung 
and lekung enable them to climb hills. 

Their arms are a long spear, ‘ dao bow and arrows, the 
latter often being covered with aconite just below the barb. 
Guns are much prized and valued by villages on the outer ranges 
for the protection they give against raiders from within the 
lulls. 

The method of cultivation is ‘ ihuming ' and in some places, 
e.g. Panir river valley, is supplemented by irrigated terrace 
cultivation. The usual hill crops are grown and in addition 
opium is cultivated in common with all the tribes on the northern 
frontier of Assam. The cultivation of the opium poppy is 
likely to increase when the hillrnan learns what a profitable 
market lies to Ids hand in the province of Assam, where the sa.le 
of opium is being restricted. 

The flight of slaves from the hills and the subsequent raids 
carried out by their enraged owners led to a Dafla settlement 
being established in 1918 at Charduar, the headquarters of 
the Balipara Frontier Tract. Here are collected a heterogeneous 
collection of scallywags, nmaway slaves and those who have 
made the hills too hot to hold them, all of them under the control 
of a Political Officer. 

As mentioned above these Daflas and those in readily 
accessible villages are about to be, or have become, demoralized 
by contact with the plains and there is great danger of their 
traditions and customs being lost. 

It is surprising how little is on record concerning this 
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interesting people, whose customs are not less interesting than 
those of any other Assam hill tribe with whom the general 
public is familiar, thanks to the series of monographs on the 
hill tribes published by the Government of Assam. It is not 
improbable that in the future the inner hills may become even 
less accessible than they are now, and the author of this paper 
believes that the danger of information being lost altogether 
will be the justification for an amateurish attempt to put on 
record an account of some of the Dafla customs. 


The Oath among the Daflas. 

Among uncivilized peoples who live in constant dread 
of evil spirits the taking of an oath is of considerable interest 
on account of the light it throws upon their religion and beliefs. 

The Dafla lives in a world of malignant spirits which are 
liable to attack him at any moment. Any disease is put down 
to the influence of some spirit or other. For this reason the 
nyebu or sorcerer, who lives in intimate contact with the 
spirit world, is a man of very considerable power and is called 
in upon every conceivable occasion when trouble threatens. 
His fees are high and the ceremonies he performs to exorcise a 
troublesome spirit often entail considerable expense to the 
sufferer. 

A good deal of the information in this account of the Dafla 
oath was given to me by Karu Welli, a nyebu of great repute 
among the Daflas. The awe with which he is regarded is not 
unmixed with fear on account of his alleged power of casting 
spells. The belief is so real that few people will speak ill of him 
for fear that they will bo visited by some misfortune. 

The stock in trade of a nyebu, w^hich is often used in 
administering oaths, consists of the following :— 

1. Senyofi (Tiger’s tooth). 

2. Hati supin (Elephant’s hide). 

3. Burru supin (Water snake’s skin). 

4. Chigei^mo'), 

5. Nengko (Spear). 

6. Mdklung (Core of a thunderbolt). 

7. bpok (Arrow). 

8. Bdktik (Arrowhead). 

9. Upno (Aconite). 

10. Kamin ishi (Water from the Bhorelli). 

11. Fawdofe (Chilli). 

12. Eleng (Stone). 

13. Hdpok (Chicken liver). 

14. Mamu'j^urung {Laportea crenulata), 

15. Sengrit (Branch of Ficus rhododendrifolia). 
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The association of ideas which leads to the use of most 
of the above articles will be obvious but there are some that 
require further explanation. 

Burru supin —^Water snake skin. All people who aro 
drowned in the Bhorelli are supposed to be carried away by a 
large species of snake called Burru, Karu showed me a piece 
of skin which he said Was that of a Burru and told me that on 
one occasion, many years ago, he was near the Brahmaputra, 
when a Sahib shot one of these snakes. The piece of skin 
which was produced before me was almost certainly part of 
a crocodile’s skin. Ho strenuously denied that it was from 
the skin of a ‘ ghariyal ’, or fish eating crocodile, and stated 
that the ‘ water snake ’ he saw had a blunt snout. It is 
very probable therefore that the crocodile he saw killed was 
a ‘ mugger ’ which, I believe I am correct in saying, is a very 
rare visitor to the Brahmaputra river. 

Mdklung or core of a thunderbolt. These stones •are com¬ 
mon in the hills and are said to be found in trees which have 
been struck by lightning. The one shown to me was dark in 
colour and may have been meteoric in origin. 

Mamupodurung. This is the Dafla name of the nettle 
Txiportea crenulata, which gives a ‘ sting ’ of extreme severity 
in fact so bad that it usually causes a rise of temperature or 
even delirium and the effects last for many days. 

Hdpok —^The liver or heart. The Dallas believe that the 
liver or heart is the seat of nearly all diseases, which are caused 
by an evil spirit or ghost biting or feeding upon the liver. The 
man who takes a false oath is particularly liable to have his 
liver attacked by such a spirit; hence the organ is regarded 
with considerable fear and awe. 

Sengrit—Ficus rhododendrifolid. The tree is believed 
to be the abode of certain evil spirits and is called Oyu Bengne 
or ‘ Spirit tree ’ by the Daflas. 

Of considerable interest to ethnologists will be the occur¬ 
rence of the Y shaped sacrificial post (in the ceremony for 
swearing the Sori dingdung), used when a pig is decapitated. 
Among the Daflas the wood of Laportea crenulata, which occasion¬ 
ally grows to the size of a small tree, is used for the post. 

Oaths fall into two classes :— 

1. Those the result of which is not apparent for some 

time. 

2. Those that demonstrate guilt or innocence at once. 

.Under the first heading come the oaths on the tiger’s tooth, 
‘ dao ’, spear, or water snake’s skin and the Sori dingdung. Of 
these the most important is the Sori dingdung and this oath 
will not be taken lightly by any Dafla. 

Under the second heading come the Sodung dingdung and 
Bdkderr dingdung or ordeals by boiling water or red-hot iron. 
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In coiuiection with those two oaths the man who comes 
through the ordeal unscathed has the right to demand pafe 
from the other party. This pafe is in the nature of compensa¬ 
tion paid by the loser to the man who has won the contest for any 
possible danger he may be subject to on account of his temerity 
in taking the oath in the presence of a large number of evil 
spirits. 

In the case of the first named oaths no pafi is awarded 
because if a false oath is taken the swearer is supposed to die 
by the object upon which he took his oath. 

The only oaths about which a Dafia will think twice before 
he swears are the 8ori dingdung, the Sodung dingdung^ and 
the Rdkderr dingdung. Any potential evil which may ensue 
from false swearing on the tiger’s tooth, aconite, spear, ‘ daos 
etc. can easily be charmed away by a simple ceremony which 
can be carried out without the assistance of a nyebu. Any 
case, therefore, of importance which is to be decided by oath 
must involve the swearing of one of the oaths mentioned 
above. The Sodung dhi^dung and the Rdkderr dingdung are 
ordeals by boiling water and hot iron respectively and I 
have actually witnessed the former. In tliis particular case 
the guilty one Was scalded, while the innocent man received 
no harm, although he thrust his arm up to the elbow into a 
‘ chunga ’ of boiling water. Many are the authentic cases of 
retribution, in the form of death, following the false swearing 
of the Sori dingdung and I can personally vouch for two 
cases within my own experience. 

Death following the false swearing of an oath has its parallel 
among many tribes and has been explained by the power of the 
primitive mind over its body, but how can one explain the 
victory of innocent flesh over boiling water and red-hot iron ? 
This question can safely be left to the Pandits, and in the 
meantime a detailed description of the ceremony of the different 
oaths will be given. 


SbNYO FI DINGDUNG. 

(Oath on tiger’s tooth.) 

Most hill tribes are accustomed to take an oath on the tiger’s 
tooth, the supposition being that he who takes a false oath 
is liable to be killed and eaten by a tiger. Among the Nagas 
it is a very common form of oath and its reliability depends 
upon the length of time which has elapsed since somebody has 
been killed hy a tiger. During my early dealings with Dafias 
I often settled a case by this method, i.e. by making one party 
swear on the tiger’s tooth that what he said was true, the other 
party, ipso facto, losing his case. More usually both sides took 
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the oath and swore oaths that were diametrically opposed. 
In this case the two parties were carefully watched for 30 days 
and the first to have any loss, and it may be only trivial, loses 
the case. 

There is no knowing how long I might have continued 
complacently to administer this oath had I not found, quite 
accidentally, that it is the easiest thing in the world to charm 
away any potential evil effects which might follow a false oath. 

The method of swearing is as follows :— 

' The swearer, supposing he is accused of theft, takes the 
tooth in his right hand, says the following formula aloud and 
bites the tooth :— 

Ndtold dutchdmdid amebo binpa. 

Taking stealing lie he tells. 

Senyo fi dingdung dingtobo. 

Tiger tooth oath I will swear. 

Ngo amebo binbanung (or dutchdbanung) gamlo. 

I false say if (steal if) bite. 

Ngo amebo binmdbanung (or dutchdmdbanung) gamio. 

I false say not if (steal not if) bite not. 

To charm away any evil results of a false oath the swearer 
digs a little hole 1' 6'' deep near the ladder of his house. An 
egg is broken and thrown into the hole, together with the 
carcase and head of a decapitated fowl. The hole is then filled 
in and a small stone placed on the mound of earth. The cere¬ 
mony is accomplished by the repetition of these words while 
the right foot is placed on the mound. 

Siilogalako dingdungno gamkhumdbo. 

To-day from oath will not bite. 

This oath is varied in many different ways. Instead of 
the tiger’s tooth the oath may be taken on a ‘ dao ’, arrow, spear, 
earth from a grave, or on several climbers which ^e back every 
year. They are as unreliable as the oath on the tiger’s tooth 
because the false swearer may save himself from retribution by 
means of the simple ceremony described above. 


SODTTNG DINGDUNG. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the Dafia oaths is the 
Sodung Dingdung or ordeal by boiling water. I had long 
wished to see this oath taken but only recently have I had an 
opportunity of doing so. As the taking of this oath has never 
before been witnessed by a European I have described it in 
some detail. 
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The circumstances which led up to the ordeal were as 
follows ;— 

A young girl died suddenly in the house of Harre Moya, 
a headman in the Dafla settlement. The immediate cause of 
death was a ruptured spleen which might have been caused by 
a blow over the organ or a heavy fall. There were no marks 
of violence on the body but there were rumours of a quarrel 
and one man came forward and alleged that Harre had knocked 
the girl down and kicked her. 

I took the case up in court and had to acquit Harre 
of a charge u/s 325 I.P.C. on account of the overwhelming 
evidence brought forward by him that the girl had had a fall 
on the ‘ machang ’ of his house. The prosecution witness was 
one Rayom Burra who is the most complete blackguard in the 
Dafla settlement, which is saying a good deal, as anyone who is 
acquainted with Daflas will testify. This, coupled with the 
fact that Harre himself and all his family took an oath on 
the tiger’s tooth that he was imxocent, swayed me in his 
favour. 

A slight digression must be made here into Dafla escha¬ 
tology. After death the yalo or soul of a man is transformed 
into a ghost which haunts the earth for some time after burial 
and has power to attack living jiersons. Should the death be a 
natural one, the ghost is called Sunu urem and goes to a special 
abode of the dead called Chengsi. whence it returns and 
haunts the locality in which its earthly body lived. This ghost 
a^jpears in the form of a living person and those who see it are 
liable to paiirs in the liver. A nyebu can easily free the sufferer 
from the attentions of tliis ghost. 

When the death has been a violent one, ‘ apotia ’ as it is 
called by the Assamese, the ghost is called Senyo urem and 
its abode is named Chengru, This ghost appears in the form 
of a tiger and should the death be due to murder, haunts the 
house of its murderer. Such a ghost is with great diflicultj’’ 
cast out and unless a nyebu is at hand the sufferer invariably 
dies. 

►Shortly after I had acquitted Harre of the crimiiral chaige 
1 heard that a Senyo urem had made its appearance in Harre’s 
village and that he had performed the jirescribed ceremony 
to get rid of this ghost. The two parties then appeared before 
me and Harre again denied that he knocked the girl down, 
while Rayom just as vehemently alleged that he did knock her 
down and kick her. I suggested that it would be a very satis¬ 
factory ending to the case if it were settled by the Sodung 
dingdung. Both agreed on the spur of the moment and I held 
them to this promise. 

Having decided upon the oath a great deal of talking had 
to be got through before a nyebu to perform the ceremony 
could be selected. Harre gave a good deal of trouble in this 
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respect and made most absurd demands. First of all he wanted 
seven medicine men, chiefly, I believe, because he knew that 
that number was not available. Then he wanted a nyehu for 
himself and one for Rayom. This also was impossible because 
no nyebu with a pregnant AVife will perform this ceremony, and 
of the three nyebua at Lokra, two had wives in this fruitful 
condition. After a good deal of shouting and talk it was agreed 
that one Tachung Sengda should perform the ceremony. 
Tachung Sengda then demanded a guarantee that he be absolved 
from all blame should either of the contestants come to any 
harm. Strange though it may seem this is a very sound condi¬ 
tion. Recently a man, whose father liad taken a false oath 
and died as a result of it, brought a case for damages against 
the nyebu who administered the oath. When all had been 
satisfactorily settled a day was fixed for the ordeal. 

A period of preparation is necessary before the oath is 
actually taken and 24 hours before the parties, accompanied by 
the nyebu, go into the jungle, where they must not eat any Wfirm 
food, a fire may not lit, and no man, woman or child may 
approiich them. It is very difficult to get at the reasons for the 
j)eriod spent apart but the underlying motives seem to be 
(1) to allow the presiding spirits to examine the conscience of 
each man in the quiet of the jimgle, and (2) to ensure that no 
harm may befall the villagers from the concourse of spirits 
called up by the nyebu. 

Before the parties undergo the ordeal the nyebu is careful 
to wash and cut the nails of the left hand of each, because it 
is believed that Were a small juece of lime to be inserted under 
a nail the trial will not work. For the same reason also, when 
they are about to undergo the ordeal, a careful watch is kept 
to see that they do not spit on the palm of the left hand. 

On the morning of the appointed day a crowd of villagers 
assembled and cleared an open space in the jungle in the centre 
of which was built a small circular enclosure. All the villagers 
came to see the fun except those men whose wives were pregnant. 
Should they come their wiv-es are liable to miscarry. 

The enclosure had two openings, each just large enough 
for one man, one towards the north, where the nydfU takes his 
stand on a small ramp of four stakes, the upper end being 1' 
above the ground, and one towards the south for the contestants. 
No special wood is used for the ramp. 

The enclosure was built of thin wooden uprights and 
horizontals bound with cane, forming a lattice the openings 
of which are about 1 foot square. All around the stockade were 
* panjis ’ 3' long pointing outwards. No special wood was used. 
Inside a large fire was kindled and fanned to white heat with 
winnowing trays. In the centre of the fire was a ‘ chunga ’ 
cut from the large bamboo Bambum kakua. ' The * chunga ’ was 
inclined at an angle of 45° and faced south where the other 
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opening was situated, and it is through this opening that 
the contestants enter to plunge their arms into the Tjoiling 
water. 

At the southern opening an elaborate flooring of logs was 
laid down. From south to north the series is:— 

1. A log of ordinary wood. 

2. A log of the tree Ficus rhododendrifolia. 

3. Several lengths of the creeper Entada scandens. The 

opening in the stockade. 

4. A series of pieces of ordinary wood. 

5. A log of Ficus rhododendrifolia. 

The ‘ chunga ’ was filled with water which must be brought 
from a large riv^er, e.g. the Bhorelli, Kamin to the Dallas, which 
was close at hand. Into it were cast a tiger’s tooth, a small 
stone, leaves of the stinging nettle Laportm crenulat^, and the 
bark of the trees Ficus rhododendrifolia and Tetrameles nudiflora. 

Laportea- crenulata is the worst stinging nettle known, the 
bark of Ficus rhododendrifolia causes itching, while the tree 
Tetrameles nudifloria, which grows to an enormous size, is 
supposed to be the abode of a malignant spirit. 

When all was ready the nyehu stood on the ramp and swmig 
a leafy branch backwards and forwards over the fire with his 
right hand and constantly muttered the following incantation:— 

A^nebanung, mingbanung, gamto. 

Lie if, killed if, bite. 

Amemdbanungy mingmdbanung, gamio. 

Lie not if, killed not if, do not bite. 

When the water began to boil in the ‘ chunga ’ Harre appeared 
with his hair let down, Ms ‘ dao ’ over his right shoulder and naked 
save for Ms ‘ lengta ’. He stepped into the southern opening, a 
yard from where 1 was watching, and thrust out his left hand 
towards the ‘ chunga ^ At that moment the water boiled furiously 
and some splashed over the back of his hand whereupon he at 
once drew back and left the enclosure. He was immediately 
followed by Rayom who shouted as he entered the southern 
opening:— 

Amebo binkhunid, gamio. 

Lie said not, do not bite. . 

and thrust Ms arm up the elbow into the boiling water for 
1 or 2 seconds and then withdrew it. I immediately examined 
both of them and found that Harre’s hand was burning hot 
wMle that of Rayom was as cool as a snake. 

All the Daflas round about accused Harre of not putting 
his hand into the ‘ chunga ’ and all said that he was guilty. Harre 
clearly was overcome and he sank down to the ground, where he 
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was surroiinded by his friends. He refused to face the boiling 
water a second time. 

Rayom, who was the big man of the day, did not allow his 
experience to worry him, but went round to the northern opening 
where the nyebu still stood on his ramp waving his branch over 
the fire, repeating his incantation. A small fowl was brought, 
its head cut off and the carcase thrown upon the fire. Rayom 
then facing inwards shouted these words :— 

Sodung dingdung nyebue gampana. 

the sorcerer bit. 

Ume garpanna, Rayome iderrpakhu. 

Fire made R»ayom was saved. 

Hdgabo porrok mingkhuna^ 

This for fowl killed, 

Ume verrulektokhvid, hdgabo ume mikpakhunay 

Fire scattered, this for fire put out, 

Hdgabo oduujgem papenrm. 

For this ‘ chiinga ’ cut. 

Nolaga Beugniga rechenga. 

We Daflas do this. 

(The nyebu prepared the Sodumj Dingdung and made a 
fire, Rayom came through unscathed. According to Dafia 
custom I have killed a fowl, scattered and put out the fire and 
smashed the ‘ chimga ’.) 

After which he sprang into the stockade, scattered the 
fire, and smashed up the ‘ chunga ’ with his ‘ dao After this 
all the Daflas present gave vent to a series of long drawn out 
‘ ho’s ’ alternating with humming through the nose. 

During the afternoon Harro was very ill and vomited and 
apparently was in great pain. Rayom, however, was quite 
fit but complained of itching on the back of his hand and arm. 

I examined both of them next day and found Harre with 
several large blisters on lus fingers. The skin on the back 
of Rayom’s arm was thickened and rough but there was no 
local pyrexia or any sign of scalding, though he complained of 
intolerable itching. The palm of his hand and fingers showed 
no injury whatever. 

The party who is adjudged guilty by the trial is put to 
considerable expense. The nyebu gets from him one yoke of 
oxen, one large silk cloth, one ‘ dao *, one spear, and one arrow. 
Tn addition he must slaughter one yoke of oxen and one pig 
and give the flesh as a feast to all the villagers. 

Tliis oath is very rarely taken owing to the great expense. 
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Rakderr dingduno. 

(Iron oath.) 

The procedure in taking this oath is exactly the same 
as that for the Sodung Dingdung. with the exception that instead 
of a ‘ ohunga ’ of boiling water a piece of iron is placed in the fire. 
The fire is fanned as usual with winnowing trays until the iron 
is red hot. The man about to swear comes forward, places a 
leaf of Ficus rhododendrifolia on the palm of his hand and 
on the top of that a leaf of Laportea crenuhta. 

The nyebu says :— 

Ai dutehdbanung rdkderrno gamto. 

He steal if iron bite. 

Ai dtUcharndbanung gamio. 

He steal not if bite not. 

A bystander by means of a pair of j)incers lifts the red-hot 
iron from the fire and places it on the hand of the swearer. He 
takes no harm if guiltless, but should he be guilty it bums 
clean through his hand. \\Tien the iron is placed on his hand 
he says :— 

Ngo dutehdbanung gamio. 

T steal if bite. 

Ngo dutchamdbanung 
T steal not if 

Enniamdbanung gamio. 

Guilty not if bite not. 

I have not seen this ordeal but my informant, the nyebu 
Karu, tells me he saw it done once and in this case the man was 
not guilty and was able to hold the iron on his hand and took 
no harm therefrom. 


Sort Dingdung. 

This is one of the more important Dafia oaths and it is 
alleged that death invariably follows the taking of a false oath. 
I know of two cases in which almost certainly a false oath was 
taken. In the first case the man himself died from what disease 
I could not ascertain ; in the second the swearer, his wife and 
family all died within a short time from malaria or some fever 
of like nature. 

There are no preliminaries as in the Sodung Dingdung and 
Rakderr oaths and both parties meet in the presence of the 
nyebu under a large tree. A branch of Laportea crenulata is 
stuck in the ground and beside it is placed a Y shaped post 
of the same species, about 3" in diameter, the arms of the fork 
being 1' O'" long. 
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The following articles are brought by the nyebu and piled 
up under the tree :— 

1. Mamu'poduTUTigte (Branches of Laportea crenvlata). 

2. Sengrit (Branches of Ficus rhododmdrifclia), 

3. Senyofi (Tiger’s tooth). 

4. Chegi (Dao). 

6. Nengko (Spear). 

6. Yamdok (Chilli). 

7. HalVi (Elephant’s dung). 

' 8. Burru aupin (Skin of the Burru). 

9. Mdklung (Core of a thunderbolt). 

10. bpok (Arrow). 

11. JRdktik (Arrowhead). 

12. Upno (Aconite). 

13. Kamin ishi (Water from the Bhorelli). 

14. Eleug (Stone). 

15. Hdpok (Chicken’s liver). 

A pig, which is provided by the party who is making the 
other party take the oath is tied to the sacrificial post With 
its head between the arms of the fork. A small hole is dug in 
the earth just below the neck of the pig. When all is ready the 
nyebu calls up the spirits as follows :— 

Secheng dingdung Soriy 
Grave oath Sori, 

Borru dingdung Soriy 
Water snake oath Sori, 

Hai dingdung Sori, 

Water oath Sori, 

Ddnyi dingdung Sori, 

Sun oath Sori, 

Seu dingdung Sori, 

Jungle spirit oath Sori, 

Oro’ dingdung Sori, 

Small knife oath Sori, 

Upno dingdung Sori, 

Aconite oath Sori, 

Podu modu dingdung Sori, 

Laportea oath Sori, 

Ume, Setum, Sera, Hati, Senyo, 

Fire, bear, wild pig, elephant, tiger, 

ungto. 

come. 
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The meaiimg of the word 8ori has been, lost and is not 
known to the Daflas themselves. 

The head of the pig is now severed from the body with one 
blow of a ‘dao’ and the blood allowed to collect in the hole. 
The chest cavity is opened and the heart tom out and 
skewered upon a sliver of the bamboo Bambuaa tulda. The 
nyehu offers this tit-bit to the man about to swear with these 
words. 

No dutchaninung gamrem. 

You steal not if will not bite. 

No dutchdbanung ganUare. 

You steal if will bite. 

The man takes the heart and eats it; after which he puts 
his index finger into the blood and conveys some to his lips. 

He then says— 

Ngo metobanung, medonung dotOy 
I lie if, lie if eat, 

Hd dingdungno, SenyonOy Setumno, 

This oath by tiger bear 

HatinOy Ddnyivo^ BurrmiOy Haino 

Elephant, sun, water snake, water spirit 

Seuno doto. 

Jungle spirit eat (me). 

Memdhanung ngum ddnyi 
Lie not if me sun 

Senyempila subo aoto. 

Unharmed alive like this keep. 

This terminates the proceedings. 
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Ekanaihsa and Subhadra. 

By JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 

Monier Williams gives two meanings of the word 
Ekanam^a:—1. Kuhu or the New Moon, 2. A name of Gurga. 
As an illustration of the first meaning, the following text is 
referred to :— 

w n -a ii 

^ ffT WTcf^ apT! I 

<TmT«: H « II 

(^TWTiieT, ’atrarra i) 

From the above, we gather that the seventh daughter of Ahgira 
was known as Mahamatl in the sacrifices. She was called 
Kuhu, because people seeing her used to imitate the sound 
of Kuhu, Kuhn. This Kuhu was also called EkanaihSa. We 
do not understand how from this Ekanaihsa can be interpreted 
as ‘ n(?w moon ’. People used to imitate the sound, ‘ Kuhu, 
Kuhu\ probably because she was of dark complexion like 
Kuhu, i.e. the Indian Cuckoo, or the new moon. 

The earliest mention, in the second sense, as far as we 
know, is found in the HarivamM, in connection with the birth 
of Visnu as Krsna. It is said therein that when the gods ap¬ 
proached Vi^nu to relieve the earth from the demon Kamsa and 
his followers, tlie god promised to be born in the womb of Daivaki, 
wife of Vasudeva. He bade the goddess Nidra (the Maya of 
Vi^nii) to take her birth as the daughter of Yasoda, wife of Nanda 
Gopa. He also told her that when Kamsa, with a view to kill 
her, will throw her on a stone, she would escape to the sky and 
assume four arms, holding trident, jiword, wine cup and lotus 
in them. People will recite the Arydstava in her praise etc. 
etc. (Ch. 58). 

Things happened as told by Vi$nu and the goddess came 
to be worshipped, for the protection of Kesava (E^^na), and 
identified with Yoga-kanya EkanaihSa, born from the ariisa 
(part) of Prajapati (Brahma).^ 


( 41 ) 
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The only mention of Ekanamsa in iconographical literature 
is found in the BrhaUaamhitd, Therein Varahamihira gives the 
following directions for the construction of her image :— 




«RTaif ^ ^iw«R «inT^ i 

^ II II 

Ts II n 


ii5 ^irarR t 

Here three varieties have been described, viz., two-armed, 
four-armed and eight-armed. She was, perhaps, born two¬ 
armed. She assumed four arms according to the Harivmhm, 
as we have seen above. In the and the Brahma-purdnaa 

she has been described as eight-armed. In these two Furdinua 
she is not named as Ekanamsa, but as ‘ Yoganidra ‘ Mahamaya * 
and ‘ Vai^navi ’ (i.e. the &akti of Visnu). Here in the BnhaU 
aamhitd we find a new element, i.e. her association with 
Valadeva and Kr*^na, of which there is no explicit mention in the 
HarivarhSa, although some indications have been given in 
Ch. 160. We shall try to see presently how it came about. 

Varahamihira in his short chapter on Pratimd-Jakaaita^ 
consisting of 58 alokaa only, devotes three verses to the des¬ 
cription of Ekanamsa. This shows that in his time, i.e. in the 
sixth century a.d., she must have been an important and popular 
deity. As such, we can fairly expect that some icon or sculpture 
representing her must be found somewhere. We are not dis¬ 
appointed in this. We have been fortunate in tracing one such 
in the Lucknow Museum.^ Who knows that there are not many 
others lying elsewhere unidentified or wrongly identified ^ 


fiif% ’swrr'i^: i 

wsfnt n i 

»Tt ^ 'W I 

<0 I 

1 I am indebted to Mr. K. N. Diksit, Superintendent, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (Now Deputy Director of Archaeology, Delhi) for the 
information about this piece of sculpture, and to Kai Bahadur Prayag 
Dayal for sending us a copy of reprint of his paper. 

The sculpture was found by Mr. N. C. Metah, I.C.S., in the district 
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Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal, Curator, Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow, has published an account of the 'Important sculptures 
added to the Provincial Museum^ Lucknow, during the last dexxtde \ 
with plates, in the pages of the Journal of the U.P. Historical 
Society, Vol. VIII, part II, 1934. He gives the following 
particulars of the plate 5 :— 

“This slab (3'-4‘'x2'*3"') carved in deep relief depicts a 
group of three figures which may tentatively be described as 
Lak^mana, Sita, and Rama. Laki^mana has a seven-hooded 
canopy significant of his iesdvatdra and is four-armed, like his 
brother Rama on the corresponding end, holding the usual 
attributes of Vi^nu The central figure may be Sita or Lak^mi 
wife of Vi^nu, standing like Rama, with a nimbus of lotus design 
on a lotus seat and holding a lotus stalk in her left hand. The 
open palm of her right hand bears a lotus mark and is let down 
in Varadamudra or boon-giving posture. According to general 
practice she should have been placed to the left of Rama, but 
probably for the sake of symmetry the artist has put her to the 
right of Rama in defiance of the law of custom.’* 

We are not satisfied with Rai Bahadur’s tentative identi¬ 
fications. His Lak^mana is, no doubt, Valadeva, as the seven¬ 
headed serpent canopy clearly indicates. The other male figure, 
in the left, is his younger brother Rr^na. The female figure, in 
the middle is no other than Ekanamsadevi. Her position, 
as well as the two aerial beings (Vidyadharas), on two sides of her 
lotus nimbus, mark her out to be the principal deity. Valadeva 
and Kr^na We, by position, are, no doubt, her pdrsadas, i.e. 
companion deities. 

From the description of the Rai Bahadur, and from the plate, 
it appears that she is two-armed. But the pose of her hands 
and the position of the lotus are not exactly as described by 
Varahamihira, in the case of the two-armed image. They, 
however, tally with the descriptions of the two of the arms 
of the four-armed deity. This slight inaccuracy is immaterial. 
It may be due to the artist’s following some other canon than 
that of the Bfhal-samhitd, 

A living instance of the worship of this triad will be found 
at Puri, in the temple of Jagannatha. The central figure there 
is not Ekanamda, but Subhadra. Wo are not aware of any¬ 
thing about the deification of Subhadra, like her brothers. It 
is not, however, very diflScult to prove that she is no other than 
our EkAnam^, a manifestation of Durga or Katyayani. The 
Brahma-purdzba, which names the central figure as Subhadra, 
cites the following as her namaskdra-mantra :— 


of Etah, while he was Magistrate there. He also published an account 
of it in the CalciUta Modem Review of July, 1923, pp. 43-45. 
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w tiWTTf^ 5nFrhg ^ II 

K^mxvs, ^irarni i 

There is no mention of Subhadra in it. The second is 
redundant here. The first line probably stood originally as »riuS 
wil I She has been addressed as Katyayani, 

which is a name of Durga. Again ^«§JrT i.e. one who goes 
everywhere, cannot be applied to Subhadra. The epithet, 
however, well applies to Ekanaiii^a, who has been called 

and h^JTT {H.V., Ch. 58 and Mat^ya Purd'^a, Ch. 

154). We shall be presently seeing how Subhadra came to 
take the place of Ekanaihsa. 

In this connection, there arise three very interesting points. 
They are—(1) How and when Durga oame to be called 
Ekanaihsa. ? (2) How she came to be associated and worship¬ 
ped along with Valadeva and Kr^na ? and (3) How and when 
her name came to be changed to Subhadra ? We shall try 
to solve these questions to the best of our ability. 

Let us see if the etymology of the word Ekanaiiisa can 
help us in this direction. The word is composed of two 
words, in Satndsa, namely, eka and anamm, with the suffix a 
in the feminine. Eka, among others, means ‘one’, 'chief’, 
‘ pre-eminent Aruimsa means ‘ not j)art So Ekanaiiisadevi 
means the goddess, who is one and is not part of iiny other. 

Thus she is Wt?r and^ which amounts to ^iTOTwftff 

(Primal Energy) of the Saktas. 

It appears to us that Ekanaihsa was being worshipped 
by the Yadavas as their tribal guardian deity.^ There is nothing 
to be wondered at this. In the Bhdgavata we find the gopinia 
performing the Katyayani-Vrata. The worship of Sakti pre¬ 
vailed there before the rise of the Krsna cult. When they found 
that the daughter of Yasoda was the means of saving directly 
the life of ICr^na, and indirectly that of Valadeva, their favourites, 
they thought that she is no other than their household goddess 
Ekanam^a. Valarama and Kr§na, most probably, came to 
bo associated with the goddess as her wards, or as two notable 
representatives of her votaries. When the Ky^na cult rose into 
prominence, the popular worship was not rejected altogether, 
but appropriated and given a subordinate position. Thus 
she came to be worshipped along with her two deified wards. 


^ ir^rifirT i i 

2 In the HarivrnkSa, Chs. IfiO, 168 and 178, we find that the Yadavas 
invoked her aid in times of difficulty. 
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According to the Brahma-purd^/i, King Indradyumna 
of Avanti buSt the temple at Puri and introduced the worship 
of Kr^na, Valarama and Subhadra. He worshipped Purusottama 
Vi^nu according to the Pafichratra rituals' (Ch. 48, V. 12). To 
retain Ekanamla among the triad means to give a i^dkta deity 
preference over their gods. Besides she required to be wor¬ 
shipped according to the &dkta rituals with meat and wine. 
Vi^^u said:— 

srsRt ^ 1 

Tfaw, ««’■rainr i 

Both these were, no doubt, repugnant to the followers of the 
Pafichratra system. So they had recourse to the expediency 
of changing Ekanamsa to inoffensive Subhadra. This required 
only the change in name. This was helped by the fact that 
Ekanamsa having been bom as the daughter of Ya^oda, the 
foster-mother of Kr^na, she was a sister to him.* Subhadra 
also held the same relationship.® Further an indication of this 


1 According to tho Skanda-purdim^ Visnu-Khaiuia, Puru^ttama- 
mahatmya Ch. 29, Valabhadra ia to bo worshipped by the dvdda^dkaara- 
inantra ; Purusottarna, by purusa-sukkt,; and Subhadra according to 
the Devl-Sukta. 


2 She has boon called {Harivamsa, 

Chs. 178 and 160), and also called (Trikdndadem), 


s T\\& Skand(i-purdna mxx^t have noticed the anomalous position of 
Subhadra, and has come forward with an explanation that she is none 
other thaa fr#)’ (N ^^ H 
) Again it says 

non 





wyiRnrtwfiiariiTr i 

»T y u II 

*T ^ fSniT! n I 

5 ^'^ firgfif y <8 y 

jifren wwi*f #in«sn i 
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is also found in the Harimmsa, where in the At/rf/dstava^ 
Ekanamda or Nidra has been addressed os the daughter of 
Nanda Gk)pa and also as the sister of Valadeva, as— 

«a-aiT^ I 

This nominal change not only served their dual purposes 
excellently, but also saved them a change in the images, which 
surely would have offended the popular belief. By this change 
Ekanamda has lost her position as the principal deity. She 
now occupies the third position among the triad. 

Some scholars have seen in the images of the Jagannatha 
temple, the Buddhistic Triratna, viz. Buddha, Dharrna and 
Samgha. But we do not see what plausible explanation there 
can be to represent Dharrna as a female deity. If our identi¬ 
fication is correct, the worship at Puri represents the super¬ 
imposition of Vaisnavism over Saktism, and not Brahmanism 
over Buddhism. 


II II 

wirnftm: h K ii 

{Ibid., Ch. 19.) 

This explanation is not at all tenable, in view of the miniaakdrn- 
mantra quoted above. Further in the gs g| |<|| f K , RukminI is the incarna¬ 
tion of not as WHiy says:— 

SfTH ^ if I 

afTHT ^iTTPr n 





JBASBL, n, 1930. 



7^// the conrtcsif of the Lticktiotc Museum authorities 
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The Phonetics of Lahnda. 

By SiDDHESHWAB VaBMA. 
iNTBODUCnON. 

The area of the language, spoken in the west and the extreme 
north of the Panjab, has been minutely defined by Sir George 
Grierson ^ and he calls it ‘ Lahnda or Western Panjabi \ 
Neither of these terms, however, seems to bo appropriate. As 
regards ‘ Lahnda it may be doubted if the vast majority of 
the speakers of the language would understand the term if it 
refers to their mother-tongue, whether we call it ‘ Lahnda * or 
‘Lahndi*. But what really makes tho term inappropriate is 
the fact that * Lahnda * is only a relative term, signifying a 
direction from the standpoint of Panjabi speakers. If the 
language in question be called Lahnda, from the Panjabi speakers’ 
standpoint, Panjabi may be called [carda] from tho Lahnda 
speakers’ standpoint. While tho names for all the other 
languages in India positively refer to a nationality or to a 
definite geographical area, the choice of a mere direction for a 
language spoken by more than 5 million inhabitants * of India 
is rather unhappy. We sjieakers of this language call it [vAtni 
boli]. But the name [vAtni] would go to the other extreme: it 
would suggest as if there existed only a single language that 
claimed to be called ‘ national ’ in the absolute sense. 

The term Western Panjabi seems to be more significant, for 
it refers to a positive geographical area; but it is also open to 
several objections. In the first place, ours is a language distinct 
from Panjabi, as will bo shown in the following pages, and as 
Grierson himself admits.® Moreover, Grierson devotes a separate 
volume to what he calls ‘Panjabi’.® Two separate volumes, 
one relating to ‘ Panjabi ’, and tho other to ‘ Western Panjabi * 
give us overlapping terms. If the former is intended to imply 
‘ Panjabi proper ’, the implication may suggest that ‘ Western 
Panjabi ’ was only an appendage to, or a mere dialect of, ‘ Panjabi 
proper ‘ Western Panjabi ’, properly speaking, is that branch of 
Panjabi which is spoken in certain areas between the Ravi and 
the Jhelum, represented, among others, by the towns of Gujrat, 
Wazirabad, Sialkot and Gujranwala; while ‘ Eastern Panjabi ’ 


1 LSI, VIII, p. 233. 

2 According to the Census of India, 1921, (p. 91) the number of 
Lahnda speakers in India in 1921 was 6,652,264. 

8 LSI, VIII, p. 233. 

* LSI, Vol. IX. 


( 47 ) 
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is the one spoken in certain areas of Eastern Punjab, rex)resente(l 
by dialects like Ludhianvi ^ dealt with by Dr. B. D. Jain in his 
treatise on the Phonology of Panjabi. 

I should therefore suggest the term ‘ Sindh-SagrI * instead of 
Lahnda or Western Panjabi. This term has many advantages. 
Firstly, it refers to a positive area, and not a mere direction, as 
' Lahnda ’ suggests. Secondly, the name * Sindh Sagar ’ has a 
historical significance, for it was used by Akbar’s Government to 
include not only the present ‘ Sindh Sagar Doab but several 
other allied tracts, possibly Jhang and parts of Multan also.® 
Thirdly, the Sindh Sagar Doab is par excellence the * Lahnda 
speaking area. The name * Sindh-Sagri ’ would include all the 
northern dialects of ‘ Lahnda ’, excex>t a small tract about thirty 
miles east of the Jhelum, where the language may be said to 
have emigrated. And it would also include most of the dialects 
spoken in the area south of the Salt Range. But here three^ 
objections may be raised: (1) The designation proposed would 
exclude trans-Indus dialects. But this objection has no 
validity, as the speakers of these dialects are evidently the 
descendants of emigrants from cis-Indus areas. (2) It would 
exclude the dialect spoken in Multan, as that city is not situated 
in the Sindh Sagar Doab. But as the dialect of Multan is prac¬ 
tically identical with that spoken in the regions south of the 
west Salt Range, even this may be taken as an offshoot or emigra¬ 
tion from the Sindh Sagar Doab. According to the Punjab 
Gazetteer the dialects spoken in the Dehra Ghazi Khan, Multan 
and Muzaffargarh Districts are homogeneous, resembling the 
dialects spoken in the Sindh Sagar Doab The popular name 
for the former dialects is ‘ Multani presumably owing to the 
commercial importance of Multan, but from the historical point 
of view it seems to be more probable that the dialects mainly 
belonged to the Sindh Sagar area, and that they spread both ways, 
eastward to Multan, which approaches the frontier of ‘ Lahnda ’, 
and westward to the trans-Indus side. (3) But a more serious 
objection may be raised, viz, that the proposed title would 
exclude what Grierson * takes as the ‘ Standard ’ Lahnda, viz. 
the one spoken in the ‘ Shahpur, Jhang, Lyallpur, Montgomery, 


1 My friend Dr. B. D. Jain, to whom I showed some of my Lahnda 
transcriptions, suggests that no speaker of eastern Panjabi, except a 
Panjabi scholar, would understand even a sentence of my mother-tongue. 

* Cf. R. G. Thomson, Jhelum SetUemerU Beport for 1874-80, p. 24: 
' Under Akbcur the whole district (Jhelum) was included in the Sindh 
Sagar Sarkar, which seems to have been generally equivalent to the 
present districts of Rawalpindi, Jhelum and Shahpur. It is impossible, 
however, to identify many of the 42 Mahals into which it was divided *. 

8 Punjab Gazetteer : Bahawalpur State, 1904, p. 116, cf. Grierson, 

Vol. Vni, p. 381: ‘ The same form of speech is spoken across the Indus, 
in Dehra Ismail Khan and Bannu... Wherever it is spoken it is 
practically the same dialect, and closely agrees with Multani ’. 

^ Op. dt., p. 239. 
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Gujranwala and Gujrat districts But of these, Shahpur and 
Jhang are not far from the river Jhelum, and may be practically 
taken as belonging to the Sindh Sagar area ; wUle the dialects 
spoken in most of the other districts mentioned gradually shade 
off into Panjabi. It seems to be rather unfortunate that the 
dialects spoken in these areas were taken as the Standard: for 
linguistically the so-called * Standard * is nearer to Panjabi than 
the other two branches of * Lahnda ’ are, as the following 
examples will show :— 

(а) The dative of most of the northern dialects of ‘ Lahnda * 

is formed by the post-positions [a], [ki], or [&] (as 
[*rame d, *rame ki] (Pothwari), ‘ to Rama ’); [m&] 
(‘to me ’). But the dative of the ‘ Standard ’ is 
formed by the post-position [ntl] peculiar to 
Panjabi. 

(б) The genitive singular termination of personal pronouns 

in northern and southern dialects is [da] (except 
[ra] in certain hilly tracts of Pothwari), e.g. [*mlda] 
or ['msda], but the * Standard *, has [ra] as it is in 
Panjabi, viz. ['mera, *tera]. 

(c) The oblique singular of both the northern and southern 
dialects has the termination e as in [ghAre], but 
in the ‘ Standard as in Panjabi, it is without e, 
e.g. [ghAr]. 

{d) The genitive 2nd pers. plural of both the Northern 
and Southern dialects has the stem [tus], cf. 
[tu*sada] or [tu*sidda], but in the ‘Standard* it 
is [tub] as in Panjabi, cf. [tu'hada]. 

(c) Some of the ordinal numbers are also different, e.g. 
while the Northern has [dua] and the Southern 
[beja], the * Standard * has [duja] as in Panjabi. 

(/) The Co-relative Pronoun 3rd pers. singular oblique 
in the Northern and the Southern is [us], but in 
the ‘ Standard ’ it is [os], as it is in Panjabi.* 

Nor can the number of speakers claim for the dialect in 
question the designation of the ‘ Standard *. For according to 
Grierson the number * of the speakers of the Northern dialects 
alone is about a million more than his ‘ Standard *. The title 
‘ Sindh-S&gri’, therefore, would not suffer even if Grierson’s 
‘ Standard * be excluded from it. But, properly speaking, the 
* Standard ’ is an offshoot of Sindh-Sa^. Finally, the appro¬ 
priateness of the title ‘ Sindh-Sagri ’ is further confined by its 
close affinity to the sister-language Sindhi. 

Considering the fact, however, that a name once given, like 
any convention, tends to be maintained, wo may acquiesce in 


1 Op. cit., pp. 239, 243, 298, 300. 

2 Op, oU,, p. 243 : 1,752,755 against 881,425 in the ' Standard’• 
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the acceptance of the conventional name ‘ Lahnda though 
Lahnda, as Bailey' has rightly pointed out, does not sound 
well either to English or Indian ears. But as regards the main 
divisions of the language, we shall use the word ‘ Central ’ 
• instead of the ‘ Standard * for the dialect in question—‘ Central ’ 
in the geographical, and not in linguistic sense. Accordingly, 
we shall divide T^ahnda into three main branches: (1) Northern, 
comprising the dialects spoken in the north of the Salt Range, 

(2) Central, corresponding to Grierson’s ‘ Standard ’, (3) Southern, 
corresponding to the so-called ‘ Multani ’, the characteristic 

' features of wWch, esixucially cerebralization, have a closer aflSnity 
to Sindhi. The designation ‘ Southern ’ will include the dialects 
spoken in the west beyond the Indus, for, as stated above, even 
in these tracts it is practically the same dialect that is sx^oken. 

Liteiiature. 

Lahnda has hardly any literature of importance. In this 
sense it is a dialect 'imr excfllertce. By the people of the central 
and eastern Punjab liahnda is actually considered to be an inferior 
dialect—a language of rustics [jAtki boli], so t hat Lahnda speakers, 
when they come to those areas, feel shy of speaking their mother- 
tongue, and there has been therefore little impetus to any literary 
work in this language. 

A few literary works, how'ever, may bo mentioned: (1) 
The Janam Sdlchl of Guru Nanak, described in detail in Apjiendix 
A; (2) the Asrdr-i-Fandl of Ghiilam Farid, see Appendix B; 

(3) the Si-harfi of Muhammed Azam ; (4) the Kdfts of Sayyad 
Miran Shah ; (5) the Saifal of Saifal Shah. The last three works 
are in the Bahawalpuri sub-dialect of Southern L.* 

The Kahun! (Ko'lui?!) Sub-dialect. 

The sub-dialect primarily considered in this treatise is 
what we shall call Ko'hup, the present writer’s mother-tongue. 
The Ko'huf* is a basin of the Salt Range upland. To quote 
Thomson * : ‘ The Salt Range upland is split up into 3 main 
basins by the looped structure of the hills .... From west to 
east these are named Vunhar, Kahun and Jhangar. Each of 
these is crossed by small subsidiary ridges which divide it still 
further’. Now the dialect spoken in Ko*huf is not the one 
described by Wilson as the ‘ Salt Range dialect ’— a fact which 
has been noticed by Grierson.® 


1 BuU. of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. II, p. 136. 

* Cf. Punjab Gazetteer, 1904, BahaweJpur State, chapter on Education. 

* Possibly related to [kdu] ‘ olive tree ’, which grows in abundance in 
this area. 

^ Jhehim Settlement Report, p. 6. 

5 Op. cit., p. 433. 
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But the fact of Ko*hufi being a distinct sub-dialect has not 
come to the notice of Grierson and Wilson. Grierson includes 
the dialect of this area in Dhanni which, as he says, is ‘ spoken 
not only over the Dhan (higlilands north of Salt Range) but also 
in the portion of the Salt Range immediately to its south’.^ 
There is no doubt that Ko'huf lies immediately to the south 
of the Dhan, but its dialect is distinct from Dhanni, as the 
following facts well show :— 

(1) The first person oblique singular in Dhanni is [mS],* 
in Ko'hufi it is [m&l, with a high-falling tone, a form charac¬ 
teristic of ‘ North-Eastern ’ Lalmda, and traceable to Prakrit 
accusative maham,^ Vedic mdhyam. In the Salt Range it is 
fmS] or fmg ko]. 

(2) The Co-relative Pronoun third pers. oblique singular in 
Dhanni is [use], in Ko*hufi it is [us&], probably formed analogi¬ 
cally from [ma]. 

(3) The post-position for the Personal Pronoun oblique 
singular and plural in Dhanni is [nti] as in Panjabi and Central 
L. In Ko'hufi it is different: the oblique singular has no post¬ 
position at all, it is simply [ma], but the plural forms have 
the post-position [n] instead of [nti], as the following examples 
will show:— 



Dhanni. 

Ko'hufi, 

1st pers. obi. sing. 

.. mg nG 

m& 

1st pers. obi. pi. 

.. osanG 

osdn 

2nd pers. obi. sing. 

.. tgnG 

tuda 

2nd pers. obi. pi. 

.. tusdnG 

tusdn 


While the plural forms seem to indicate that the correspond¬ 
ing forms in Ko'hufi are a later phase of the dialect, in wliich 
[nti] has worn down to [n], in forms like [m&] Ko'hufi has pre¬ 
served the more archaic flexional forms. 

(4) As regards present participles of verbs ending m long 
[a], in Dhanni, as in the neighbouiing sub-dialect Pothwari, the 
long [a] remaiivs unchanged, but in Ko'hufi it is changed to 
[s]; thus Dhanni has [khade] (ijlural), Pothwari* [khafe]; but 
Ko'hufi [khSde]. This phonetic change is also regularly foimd 
in the neighbouring sub-dialect Awankari, while in Multani ® 
also a few forms occur, e.g. [pgda], which have been noted 
as irregular possibly loan-words. The form [khSda] may be 
traced to an earlier [khainda], which seems to be influenced by 
the corresponding causative form which actually occurs in the 


1 Op. cit.f p. 542, also cf. pp. 242, 43.3. 

2 Op. cit., p. 644. 

8 Pischel, p. 292. 

4 LSI, op, cU., pp. 646, 486, 
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oldest literary record of Lahnda, viz. the Janam 8dkh% (see 
Appendix A). Thus on page 81 we find two sentences: [khav&- 
inda ahe] * he was feeding ’; (2) fmalak hun kuch khavftinda 
he] ‘ O Malak ! will you give us something to oat ? * 

(5) There are several other x>oints relating to accent, voca¬ 
bulary, etc. which are peculiar to Ko'huPi, and which will be 
dealt with in the sequel. Enough has been shown to establish 
the fact that Ko'hufi is a distinct sub-dialect of Lahnda. \ 


The Distinctive Features of Lahnda. 


Tlie following points indicate where Lahnda begins and 
Panjabi ends:— 

(1) The first point which strikes an observer as soon as he 
begins to travel in any Lahnda-spoaking area, is the stress on 
compound words, particularly proper ^ names. In Lahnda it is 
the second member of a compound that is stressed; while if the 
compound has three members, it is the last member that receives 
the stress. This sometimes affects the quantity as well as the 
quality of certain vowels. In Panjabi, however, the reverse is 
the case. If a compound word has two members, Panj. 
stresses the first member; while if the compound has three 
members, it stresses the first or the second member, but not the 
third, as L. does, as the following examples will show :— 

L. Panj. 

rada 'kifjon *rdda kijon 

Dr. Jain and I tested our pronunciations of this word at the 
kymograph (cf. the illustration facing p. 52). In the case of my 
pronunciation : (1) the tone and the stress of [ki] were higher, 
(2) the quantity of the vowel [i] was distinctly longer, (3) there 
was no high-falling tone in [ra]. The reverse was the case in 
Jain’s pronunciation,—the syllable [ra] had greater prominence, 
and had the high-falling tone. Again, in a word like [cAk 
ram *das] (name of a village) Panj. will stress [cAk] or [ram], 
but L. will stress [das], so that the L. pronunciation will be 
[cok ram Mas], the vowel [a] of [ram] being shortened. In 
several compound words even a syllable of the first member is 
dropped, or the quality of the vowel reduced, as the following 
contrast will show :— 


L. 

ma 'sing 
zim 'dor 
mo 'raj 


Panj. 

'mAha sigg or mo'ha sigg 
'zirni dar 

'rnaha raj or mo'horaj 


1 Tho above remark is confirmed by the observations of my friends 
Dr. D. D. Jain and Captain A. N. Sharma, I.M.S., both of whom are 
Panjabi speakers. 




Figure 



Kymographic tracings showing comparative pronunciation of the name [Radha-Kisan] in Panjabi 

(Fig. 1) and Lahnda (Fig. 2). 










PliAtk 9. 


JKASBL, TI. 1936. 



Kymographic tracings showing comparative pronunciation of the name [Ghulam-Xabi] h 
Lahnda (Fig. 1) and Panjabi (Fig. 2). 
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L. 

gulam 'nAbbi 
xuda *bAxxoJ 
rohim 'bibi 
mAbub 'begAm 


Panj. 

gu'lam nAbi 
xu*da bAxJ 
rd'him bibi 
ma'bub begem 


I have noticed the same L. stress in Afghan pronunciation. 
The above is true, however, only of determinative com¬ 
pounds or proper names; in the case of Bahuvrihi compounds, L., 
like Panj., stresses the first syllable only :— 


[mfimittha] 


[*nlva-pura^a] 


['befi-buddd] 

[*ma-moja| 


A ceremony (lit. ‘ by which the mouth is 
sweetened *) in which sweets are sent to 
the bride’s homo by the bridegroom’s 
party. before their departure for the 
marriage. 

A ceremony (lit. in which the new is taken 
and the old rejected) in which new fruits 
or products of the season are taken. 

A term of abuse (lit. one whose l)oat may 
be sunk). 

A terra of abuse (lit. one whose mother 
may die). 


It is interesting to note that the accent of compound words 
in L. has a curious affinity to Vedic accent—a fact noticed by 
Indian grammarians. Thus Patanjali has pointed out that the 
second member of a determinative compound, e.g. [indra-S&tru-] 
(enemy of Indra) is accented, while if the same compound has a 
Bahuvrihi sense, its first member will receive the accent,^ e.g. 
[indra-^atni-] (lit. one whose enemy or destroyer is Indra). 

But in the case of numeral B^uvrihis we find an exception 
in I^ahnda. In these compounds, the second, and not the 
first member, is stressed :— 

[bara-*dAri] .. A room which has twelve doors. 

[barS-ma] .. A song in which the twelve months of the 

year are described. 

[cAO-*masal .. The rainy season, which consists of four 
months. 


Even this exception finds a parallel in the Vedic accent of 
Bahuvrihi compounds, cf. [catur-aksA-] ‘ four-eyed ’, [tri-n^bhi-] 
(‘ having three navels ’).* 


1 Mahabhosya, Vol. I, p. 2, (Kielhorn): yadi purva-pada-prakftU 
avaratvam tato hahuvrthih, athmUoddttcUvam tataa taJtpuru^ iti, CSf. 
Panini, VI-2-1, VI-2-223. Macdonell: Vedic Grammar, pp. 92, 93. 

2 Macdonell, ibid., p. 03. 
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The shortening of vowels in the first member of certain 
compounds has been also noticed in Pkt.,^ cf. [itthiveya-]= 
[strlveda], probably due to the stress on the second member. 
Among modem languages, Mar&thI has preserved* the old 
accent on compound stems, when those stems consist of verbal 
nouns, e.g. [sagh§.do=sahghatatl. 

It should be noted, however, that in the stress of single 
words L. and Panj. agree, both historically * as well as in their 
present pronunciation, o.g. [kO'ora, mo'so?, ku*bhar]. But the 
above-mentioned distinctive feature of L. in compound words is so 
striking that it is reflected oven in the English pronunciation of 
Jjahnda speakers, who tend to pronounce staiion-^master^ aitting- 
'room ; and from the English pronunciation of strangers in the 
Panjab I can nearly always judge immediately whether their 
motlier-tongue is Lahnda or Panjabi. 

(2) Tho second distinctive feature of L. is the initial h 
of several words which in corresponding Panj. or Hindi words 
begin with a vowel or a, e.g. [hik, hi'kAttha, he, ho, liAssi, hosada] 
(L/S/, VIII, p. 2fl0) ‘ to be able Prakrit [*hAppfi], ‘ a tear ’, Ski\ 
fo^ru-]. In such initials L. agrees with 8indhi, cf. [hiku], etc. 
This peculiar aspiration has been noticed in the ASokan inscrip¬ 
tion (hscovered in the Lahnda-speaking area, viz. Shahbazgarhi,* 
cf. [hide]=L. piidde], fhahati]=[aha].® The tendency to this 
aspiration, then, seems to be quite old. 

(3) The third feature, viz. the j^reservation of the a future 
has been noticed by Grierson.® Lahnda, like Western Raj. 
and Guj., in preserving this a, manifests a conservatism stronger 
than even certain dialects of Mahara^tri and Ardhamagadhi, in 
wliich this a had lieen changed into A, cf. [hohimi]=L. 
[hosa], [gamihii], Ardhamagadhi [gacchimi],'^ in which a entirely 
disappeared,=e.g. L. [gAcchsd]. 

(4) L. syntax shows certain peculiarities not to be mot with 
in Panj. 

(aj Corresponding to the Perfective in Slavonic, which, how¬ 
ever, is formed by prefixes, e.g. Russian [znatt] ‘ to know 
but [uznatl] ‘ to find out ’, there occurs in L., especially N., the 
auxiliary verb [ca] (lit. to lift, in the sense of ‘ up *), which 
can bo used with any verb and in any tense or mood in the 
active voice, e.g. [mS usS ca ditto] ‘ I gave him away *; [ca ghin] 

* take it up *; [ms usd utthe ca rAkhsd] ‘ I will put it down there 
Panj, has no such universal form; like Hindi it expresses the idea 


. ^ Pischol, p. 83. 

* Turner, JBAS, 1916, pp. 243, 244. 

8 Turner, 1910, p. 230. 

4 Johansson : Shahbazgafhl. p. 129. 

6 Hultzch : Inscriptions of Aioka : XXXVI. 

® Ibid,, p. 234. Ho has pointed out tho affinity of L. in a futuro with 
West. Kaj. and Guj. 

7 Pischel, pp. 363-365. 
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in several ways, e.g. by repeating a verb, as in [de ditto, Is Is] 
corresponding to the first two examples, cf. Hindi [de dia, le le]; 
sometimes by adding auxiliary verbs like [chAdd, Is], etc. as 
[rAkh chA^d, pi Is], cf. Hindi [rakh choy or de, pi le]. L. can 
use [co] with any verb in this sense, [co] had originally the 
imperative sense, and then became a conjunctive part., cf. 
Mftgha: 

[purlm avaskanda lunlhi uandanam 
mu^ana ratnani haramarahganaW. I, 51. 

‘ Having attacked the town, out off Tndra’s garden, stolen the 
gems, and carried off the wives of the gods *.—This [co] sub¬ 
sequently seems to have become an auxiliary verb. In the passive 
voice, however, other auxiliary forms like [pia, gio], etc. are used, 
as [vo'pipio] ‘ was lost 

(6) There are certain particles the very utterance of which 
at once confirms the speaker’s language to be Lahnda. Fore¬ 
most among them is [vAtt] ‘ again, well ’, and Panjabi speakers 
in order to parody Lahnda, often repeat the shibboleth,^ 
[vAtt ke pia ka'renS ?] ‘Well, what are you doing ?’ The 
word [vAtt] generally moans again, and is related to L. verb 
[vAtt-] ‘ to wander Skr. [vart-] ‘ to roll or wander ’, Sindhi 
[vatanu]. 

Another particle commonly used is [jAfe] ‘ that to intro¬ 
duce a direct speech, e.g. [us j*ovab ditto jAfg raorVsAtl] ‘he 
replied *‘T will beat you”.’ This [jAf6] is related to another 
L. particle [jafe] which means ‘ that is ’, and has affinity to 
Skr. [jfia] ‘to know’. Panj. uses [Akhe] instead, cf. [akhia] 
‘ he said *, Skr. [akhya] ‘ to relate ’. 


The Lahnda Vowels. 

Lahnda has ten vowel-phonemes, viz. [i, i, e, s, a, a, e, o, 
u, and u]. The following diagrams will illustrate the tongue- 
position of these phonemes in relation to the cardinal vowels :— 


1 I remember a Lahnda speaker in Gujrat (Panjab) whose surname 
was [vAtt] bestowed upon him by the Panjabi speakers of the town. 


6d SIDDHBSHWAR VABMA L^UIj. U, 

Fig. A:—The approximate Tongue Positions of the Lahnda Vowels compared 
with those of Cardinal Vowels. Lahnda Vowels=squares. 



Fig. B I —The Tonguo Positions of tho Lahnda Vowels, compared with those of 
tho Standard South English Vowels and Cardinal Vowels. 


Front 

t 
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Front Vowels. 

Luhryda [i]. 

In the articulation of [i] the front of the tongue is raised 
high towards the hard palate without producing audible friction. 
The tip of the tongue normally touches the lower teeth, except 
when the [i] is preceded by a retroflex consonant as in [thik] 
'right’, fdik] ‘a full drink’ (but [piy] ‘pain’, [tir] ‘arrow’, 
fcin] ‘ China ’, [kiri] ‘ ant ’). The lips are unrounded. 

Like all the Lahnda front vowels, [i] is situated behind the 
cardinal front i)osition. The sound has no trace of diphthongiza- 
tion. Further examples: [cik] ‘ a cry ’, [likh] ' a louse ’, 
[lik] ‘a lino’, [bin] ‘a harp’, [hiri] ‘a threat’, [nila] ‘blue’, 
[pila] ‘ yellow 

The vowel [i] occurs in varying degrees of closeness under 
various conditions of tone and stress :— 

(1) When pronounced with high-falling tone [i] is closer than 
when it is toneless, cf. [pi] ‘ grind ’ but [pi] ‘ drink [vi] ‘ twenty ’ 
but [vi] ‘ also [|>iro] ‘ chairs ’ but [pire] ‘ pain ’ (oblique case). 

(2) Stressed [i] is closer than the unstressed one, as may be 
noticed in compound words, cf. [fokir Min] ‘ name of a man ’ 
but [din] ‘faith’, [sir ‘pir] ‘headache’ but [pir] ‘pain’. Final 
[i] when unstressed sounds somewhat like [i], cf. [zimi'dar] ‘ land- 
owner ’ but [zimi] ‘ land’, though [zim’dar] is the more common 
pronunciation, in which [i] is entirely lost: [hAri 'cAnd] ‘ name of 
a man ’ but [hAri] ‘ name of a god ’; [sita *ram] ‘ name of a man ’ 
but [*sita] ‘ Sita, Rama’s wife ’. 

Lahnda [i]. 

In the articulation of [i] the front of the tongue is less raised 
and more retracted than for [i] (see the diagram on p. 56), cf. 
[kis] ‘who’, [mis] ‘pulse’, [khit] ‘heel’, [sikh] ‘learn’, [hik] 
‘one’, [gid] ‘mucus from the eyes’, [lid] ‘horse’s dung’. As 
compared to [i], [i] is distinctly lax and effects semantic difference. 
It should therefore be taken as a separate phoneme, cf. [cir] 
‘ late ’ but [cir] ‘ partition of the hair ’, [chit] ‘ a drop ’ but 
[chit] ‘ chintz ’, [likh] ‘ write ’ but [likh] ‘ a louse ’, [sikh] ‘ learn ’ 
hilt [sikh] ‘ a spit (iron bar for roasting) ’. [i] is laxer than the 

pre-tonic or unstressed [i], e.g. in [siri ‘kijjon] ‘ name of a man ’, 
the [i] of the syllable [si] is not identical with the weakened [i] 
of the syllable [ri]. A final [i], as in English [beibi] ‘baby’, 
does not exist in Lahnda : in that position the sound used is 
always a member of the phoneme [i]. 

Like [i], [i] occurs in various degrees of closeness under differ¬ 
ent conditions of tone and stress :— 

(1) When pronounced with high-falling tone [i] is closer, 
cf. [gtd] ‘ a vulture ’ but [gid] ‘ pus from the eye ’, [ItkhJ ‘ do write 
(emphatic) ’ but [likh] ‘ write (unemphatic) ’. 
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(2) When followed by retroflex consonants [i] is distinctly 
more open and somewhat centralized, cf. [mitti] ‘ clay * but 
[mitti] ‘ date [pit] ‘ beat th^ breasts ’ but [pit] ‘ bile *, [kidde] 
‘ an exclamation in the Kabaddi game ’ but [kidde] ‘ where 
On the other hand, [i] is closer than the normal type before [1] 
and [p], cf. [milli] ‘ met *, [kipp6] ‘ how ? * but cf. [mitti] ‘ date 
[mis] ‘ a kind of lentils *, [kitthe] ‘ where ? 


Lahnda [e]. 

In the articulation of [e] the front of the tongue is less 
raised than for [i] (cf. the diagram on p. 66). The lips are 
slightly spread. The sound has no trace of diphthongization, 
cf. * [teka] ‘ name of a man [dhela] ‘ half-a-pice \ [jo*l©bi] 
‘ name of a jjastry [khofi] ‘ a kind of shoe [chek] ‘ a hole^, 
[sek] ‘ warmth [deg] ' a large kettle • 

Like [i] and [i], the vowel [e] occurs in varying degrees of 
closeness under various conditions of tone and stress :— 

(1) When pronounced with high-falling tone [e] is closer, 
cf. [sere] ‘ laurels ’ but [sere] ‘ name of a weight (oblique case) 
[he] ‘this’ but [he] ‘is’ (Multani dialects), [che che] ‘exclama¬ 
tion for calling a goat ’ but [che] ‘ six ’. 

(2) Final [e] before or after stress sounds somewhat like [i], 
cf. ['vstre do] ‘ of the vehicle ’ [*mijre do] ‘ of a cook ’, [mAze *dar] 
‘ palatable ’, [Jer* [d] ‘ name of a man ’, [pec ‘kAj ] ‘ screw driver ’. 
In the phrase [kero pore] ‘ which pastries ? ’ we have three [e]’s 
in varying degrees of closeness. 


Lahnda (e). 

In the articulation of [e] the front of the tongue is raised 
but to a less extent than for [e]. The lips are neutral, the 
mouth is fairly wide open, the lower jaw, especially in stressed 
syllables, comes down considerably, e.g. [vsn] ‘ they may go ’, 
[ter], ‘ a young mare ’, [pesa] ‘ a pice ’, [ksr] ‘ care ’, [per] ‘ foot ’, 
[sel] ‘rambling’. 

The phoneme [s] undergoes a variety of changes under various 
conditions of stress. When stressed, s is more open, cf. [trs] 
‘ three ’ but ['tre psse] ‘ three pice ’, [trs ss ’trs] ‘ three hundred 
and three’. On the other hand, with high-falling tone [s] is 
npt so open, cf. [trs] ‘ be afraid ’ but [trs] ‘ three ’, [Is] ‘ descend ’ 
but [Is] ‘ take (central dialects) ’, [ks] ‘ tell ’ but [ks] ‘ vomiting 

In syllables immediately preceded or followed by stress, the 
vowel is so close that it may be taken as a subsidiary member of the 
phoneme [s], cf. [*js] ‘ victory ’ but [js *dAi] ‘ name of a woman’, 
'ram] ‘ name of a man ’ but cf. [js ram 'Jd] where [s] is not 
immediately followed by stress. 
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Back Vowels. 

Ldhnda [a]. 

In the articulation of [a] the tongue is low down in the 
mouth ; such raising as there is being by the back of the tongue 
towards the soft palate. 

Lahnda [a] is slightly more forward than the English [a] 
in [fade] = * fatherThe mouth, in the articulation of [a] is 
opened wider than in the case of [s], both the lips are quite neutral, 
and neither of them is spread. Nor is there any rounding of the 
lips, cf. [rajJ ‘ a kingdom [kol] ‘ famine [car] ‘ four [hal] 
‘ condition 

An important subsidiary member of this phoneme is the 
final unstressed [a] of polysyllables, as in [cala] ‘ custom 
[sara] ‘the whole’, [kalaj ‘black’. It also occurs in coires¬ 
ponding Hindustani words. This final [a] is different from [a] 
as in [kApra] ‘ cloth ’, [pArda] ‘ purdah ’. The acoustic difference 
between these can be noticed without difficulty. This final vowel 
is only a slightly ceMralized [a], and even then does not belong 
to the central area proper. It is more open than even the 
English [a] in [bAs]=‘ bus ’. It should be borne in mind that this 
subsidiary member occurs only in unstressed position; when final 
[a] is stres.sed, it maintains the quality of the principal member, 
cf. [co'la] ‘set in motion’ but [*calal ‘custom’, [cu'ra] ‘steal’ 
but ['cura] ‘powder’. The subsidiary member is used when 
preceded or followed by stress, cf. [das] ‘ a servant ’ but ['mida 
das] ‘ my servant ’, [ram] ‘ name of a god ’ (Rama) but [ram das 
*Jd] ‘ name of a man ’. 


Lahnda [a]. 

In the articulation of [a] the tongue is slightly raised at the 
back, but the point of the highest raising is a little advanced 
towards the centre (cf. the diagram on p. 56), cf. [aj] ‘ to-day ’, 
[Asi] ‘ we ’, [rAb] ‘ Gk)d ’, [^k] ‘ stop ’, [tAbbar] ‘ farailj’^ *. When 
pronounced with high-falling tone [a] is slightly closer, cf. 
[dAb] ‘ bury ’ but [dAb] ‘ name of a grass ’, [vAdde] ‘ old people ’ 
but [vAdde] ‘ cut ’. 

As a concomitant of stress, [a] often represents an advanced 
[a], cf. [us da] ‘ his ’ but [us dA *ghora] ‘ his horse ’, [sona] ‘ gold ’ 
but [sonA *bai] ‘ name of a woman In Panjabi the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the same word would be ['sona *bai]. 


Lahnda [o]. 

[o] is the ‘ central ’ vowel, the tongue-position being higher 
and more advanced than for [a] (cf. the diagram on p. 56)^ 
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It is generally a concomitant of stress and does not occur in 
isolated monosyllabic words; but as it occasionally effects 
semantic difference, it may be taken as an independent 
phoneme, cf. [korde] * knife (oblique case) ’ or * doing (plural) ’ 
but [kAr de] ‘ do (for somebody else) [socjke] ‘ I am devoted 
to you ’ but [sAiJke] ‘ having called [sopke] ‘ road (oblique 
case) ’ but [sArke] ‘ having burnt [molke] ‘ a landlord (oblique 
case) ’ but [mAlke] ‘ having rubbed [holke] ‘ a mad dog (oblique 
case) ’ but [hAlke] ‘ having moved 

As a concomitant of stress, [o] is sometimes a centralized 
[a], and sometimes a centralized [a] :— 

(1) [a], cf. [us da] ‘his' but [us do 'jakot] ‘his child', 
[*ca de] ‘ give it (away)' but [m& co de] ‘ give it (away) to me'. 

(2) [a], cf. [Ath] ‘eight' but [othdra] ‘eighteen*, [sAt] 

‘ seven ' but [sotdrd] ‘ seventeen', [caI] ‘ move ' (intransitive) 
but [co*la] ‘ sot in motion ’, [Am] ‘ mango' but [om*cur] ‘ man^o 
powder'. • 


Lahnda [o] 

In the articulation of Lahnda [o] the back of the tongue is 
further raised towards the soft palate. It is a close, rounded 
vowel, and is the only Lahi^da vowel which is on the ‘ cardinal 
line ' (cf. the diagram on p. 66). It has no trace of diphthongiza- 
tion, though it is not so close as French [o], cf. [ghora] ‘ horse 
[chole] ‘gram', [do] ‘two', [dor] ‘a string'. The vowel [o] 
occurs in varying degrees of closeness under various conditions 
of tone and stress :— 

(1) With high-falling tone it is closer, cf. [roj ‘anger' but 
[ro] ‘ weep ’, [ko ’hala] * name of a town * but [ko] ‘ kill [o] ‘ O!' 
but [6] ‘ that'. 

(2) When preceded or followed by stress, it becomes con¬ 
siderably closer, and sounds like [u], cf. [ghor *dAor] ‘horse¬ 
race ' but [ghora] ‘ a horse', [do *psr] ‘ noon *, [do *athi] ‘ exchange- 
marriage’, [do-*citta] ‘in a dilemma' but [do] ‘two’. In 
these examples, where [o] is followed by stress, it may be taken 
as a subsidiary member of the phoneme [o]. 

When preceded by stress, it is closer than the normal [o], 
but not so close as the above, cf. [*rddo dA] ‘ of BadhS* (name of 
a woman)', ['mitro dA] ‘ of MitrE (name of a woman) ’. 


Lahnda [u]. 

In the articidation of [u], the back of the tongue is raised 
much higher than for [o] (cf. the diagram on p. 66). It is a 


1 The [a] phoneme occurs in these examples only in a word which is 
a compound of two originally separate words. 
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lax vowel, though it has no trace of diphthongization, cf. 
[suk] ‘ be dried [tur] ‘ start [dhuk] ‘ meet [khud] ‘ a hole *. 

With high-falling tone [u] becomes closer, cf. [bOd] ‘ wisdom *, 
[dOd] ‘ milk *, [sOd] ‘ ginger *, [On] ‘ they 

It is similarly closer when stressed, e.g. before double con¬ 
sonants, cf. [*suldta] ‘dry’ but [suk] ‘to be dried’, ['kutta] 
‘ a dog ’, ['bOssa] ‘ unornamented ’, [*nunnu] ‘ dumb ’. 

[u] is more open and obscurer before retroflex consonants, 
cf. [kut] ‘beat’ but [kutta] ‘a dog ’, [phut] ‘breach’ but [phul] 
‘ flower ’, [bud] ‘ be drowned ’ but [buk] ‘ a mouthful ’, [pur] 
‘ mill-stone ’ but [pul] ‘ a bridge ’. 


Lahnda [u]. 

In the articulation of [u] the back of the tongue rises a 
little higher than in the case of [u] (see diagram), while the 
rounding of the lips is more marked. 

The difference between [u] and [u] is signiflcant, effecting 
semantic change, and hence they are different phonemes, cf. 
[kufi] ‘ a liar (feminine) ’ but [kuri] ‘ a girl ’, [ruri] ‘ dung-hill ’ 
but [ruyi] ‘ fried [sur] ‘ a pig ’ but [sur] ‘ a tune ’. 

With high-falling tone [u] is closer, cf. [phur] ‘ a mat ’, 
[gflpa] ‘ thick ’, [ug] ‘ a nap ’. It is more open when pretonic, 
cf. [bOddu] ‘ a simpleton ’ but [budu *ram] ‘ name of a man ’, 
[r5du *jar] ‘ a maudlin fellow ’. 

The Lahnda Diphthongs. 

Lahnda has 31 diphthongs, viz.: [ei, ai, Ai, oi, oi, ui; ie, ee, 
ae, Ae, oe, oe, ue; I'e, ia, la, ea, oa, ua, ua ; io, lo, eo, ao, ao, oo ; 
lu, su, au, Au, 0u]. 

liese diphthongs vary in their degree of ‘ diphthongization ’, 
and in some cases it becomes difficult to determine whether 
they are diphthongs or two separate vowels. For instance, if 
We compare [mS oi] ‘ I came (feminine) ’ with English [it iz ai] 
‘ It is I ’, the [ai] of Lahnda sounds as two vowels to some hearers, 
the second element of [ai] being more complete than the second 
element of the English [ai]. Nevertheless, the present writer 
is inclined to take a sound like [ai] as a diphthong, because (1) 
the total length of [ai] is shorter than the two isolated vowels 
[a] and [i] as in [*a vi] ‘ do come ’, ['a i gis] ‘ he has come after 
all ’; (2) each element of [ai] is sWter than the isolated [a] 
and [i] as in the above examples, while the flrst element is 
closer; (3) in isolated words or abnormally slow speech they 
may sound as separate vowels, but in normal connected 8i>eech 
they sound as ffiphthongs even to many foreign hearers; (4) 
most of these diphthongs are incidents of flexion and generally 
constitute the terminations of words. A word like [nai] ‘ barber ’ 
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would be felt as inoomplete if pronounced [na-i] or if pronounced 
like the English [nai] ‘ nigh ’ which may be pronounced [nai], 
[nae] or [nae]. Of these 31 diphthongs, the following never 
begin a word; they are always terminational:— 

[ei] as in [}e 'dei] ‘ name of a woman 

[Ai] .. .. [g^i] ‘ ’• 

[ui] „ „ [dui] ‘ second [sfli] ‘ red 

[ie] » II [kApie] ‘ let us cut 

[se] „ „ ['kse nol] ‘ owing to nausea 

[Ae] „ „ [gAe] ‘ went 

[ue] „ „ [due] ‘ second * (oblique), [bue] ‘ doors 
[«6] „ II [pis] ‘ fallen 

[ia] n i> [jici] ‘ 0 heart [p^pta] ‘ name of a bird 

[ea] „ „ [bhofea] ‘ a sister’s son *, [bSa] ‘ stale 

[oa] „ „ [khoa] ‘ milk-pudding [coa] ‘ fountain 
[ua] „ „ [duani] ‘ a two-anna piece , 

[ua] „ „ [duo] ‘ second [sua] ‘ red 
[io] „ „ [pio] ^ drink [pio] ‘ grind 

[lo] ,, „ [ghio] ‘ ghee [dto] ‘ give ’ (emphatic). 

[eo] „ „ [doo] ‘ give ’ (non-emphatic). 

[eo] „ „ [r^o] ‘ live 

n n ['ksu nai] ‘ owing to nausea \ 

[au] „ „ [khau] ‘ a glutton 

[AU] „ „[gAu]‘cow’. 

[^u] „ „ [kdu] ‘ name of a tree 

Of the following 7 diphthongs it may be said that they can 
begin a word, but strictly speaking, they are whole words by 
themselves, formed by the coalesgence of a root and a termina¬ 
tion :— 

[§i] ‘ was ’ (feminine). 

[ai] ‘ (she) came ’ (feminine singular). 

[ae] ‘ they came ’. 

[§e] ‘ they were 
[oe] ‘or 
[ao] ‘ come, sir I ’ 

[Ta] ‘ was ’ (masculine). 

The following 3 can stand at the end of an initial syllable, but 
even they cannot be in the beginning of a word :— 

[ao] as in ['nAokor] ‘ servant 
[au] „ „ [pAua] * sandals ’. 

[lu] ,, „ [diut] ‘ a wick 

A striking feature of the vowel-system of Lahnda is the 
copious number (viz. 10) of its rising'diphthongs, when the 
first element is toneless and unstressed :— 
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[Ai] as in [gAi] ‘ she went \ 

[®i] n 99 ‘ she had lived *. 

[^i] >> » ‘ second 

[Ae] „ „ [gAe] ‘ they went 

b^] 99 99 [gici] ‘ went 

[ua] ,, ,, [duani] ‘ a two-anna piece 

[*o] „ » [ghio] ‘ ghee 

[ao] „ „ [pAo] ‘ fall 

[lu] „ » [piu] ‘ father 

[au] „ „ [gAu] ‘ cow 


It must he borne in mind, however, that these ‘ rising * 
diphthongs vary in their degree of ‘ rise the higher sonority 
of the second element of some of these diphthongs may even be 
counterbalanced by the stronger stress on the first eleiuent, 
e.g. [lo] in [ghio] ‘ ghee ’ and [la] in [pia] ‘ give to drink ’ have 
no doubt a rising perceptibility, but [loj in [dioj and [la] in 
[pTa] ‘ fallen ’ are falling diphthongs. 

The following 5 are falling diphthongs :— 

[ai] as in [nai] ‘ barber 
[oi] ,, ,, [hoi] * become 
[ci®] )) >» [hao] * alas ! ’ 

[ao] „ „[jao]‘go’. 

[au] ,, „ [khau] ‘ a glutton \ 

[®a] ,, „ [kdu] ‘ name of a tree 


Of the remaining 15 diphthongs we cannot say definitely 
whether they are rising, falling, or ‘ even ’ diphthongs—the 
difference of perceptibility between the first and the second 
element being not very striking :— 

[ei] as in [mo'trei] ‘ step-mother *. 

[ai] ,, ,, [dui] ‘ second ’ (feminine). 

[ie] ,, ,, [IcApie] ‘ let us cut 
[se] „ „ [kse] ‘ owing to nausea *. 

[o®] „ ,, [o 'gAe oe] ‘ they had gone \ 

[ue] ,, „ [due] ‘ second ’ (plural masculine). 

[is] „ „ [gis] ‘ is gone \ 

[ia] ,, ,, [gApia] ‘ O talkative fellow 

[®a] „ „ [sea] ‘ soaked 

[oa] „ „ [khoa] ‘ milk pastry \ 

[aa] „ „ [dua] ‘ second \ 

[io] „ „ [sio] ‘ sew 

[®a] n Ji [dheo] ‘ obtained *. 

[®a] >» n ['itthe oo] ‘ have you been here ? ’ 

[su] ,, ,, [jsu] ‘ name of a man ’ (oblique). 
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The following table will show how far Lahnda diphthongs 
effect semantic difference:— 


[e]....(i). 

[}6 *deis] ‘it is [je 
*dei] ’ (name of a 
woman). 

[i] .. .. (e). 

[sie] ‘ let him sow ’. 
[see] ‘hundred only’, 
[sde] ‘date of mar¬ 
riage ’ (oblique). 
[sAe] ‘hatched’. 

[sde] ‘ endured ’. 

[soe] ‘ vegetable 

greens ’ (oblique). 

[sue] ‘large needles’. 

[I] . . . . (6). 

[dhie] ‘ has been 
obtained ’. 

[doi] ‘ a nurse 
[js *dAi] ‘name of 
a woman ’. 

[dSi] ‘curd’. 

[doi] ‘only two’. 
[dui] ‘second’ (fe¬ 
minine). 

[■].... (a). 

[^hia] ‘ obtained ’. 
[^heos] ‘ he has 
obtained ’. 

[^hoa] ‘ only the day 
preceding the mar¬ 
riage day *. 

[dhda] ‘ help to load ’. 
[dhua] ‘ anus ’. 

[i]. ■.. (o). 

[pio] ‘ drink ’. 

[siuf] ‘sewing*. 

[sEu] ‘hundred’ (oblique). 

[pio] ‘father’. 

[sdu] ‘ hare ’ (oblique). 

[peos] ‘ it is his 
father ’. 

[pao] ‘ put ’. 

[pAo] ‘fall’. 

[p§o] ‘ the dawn ’. 

[gAu] ‘ a cow ’. 

[sdu] ‘enduring’. 



It will be clear from the above table, that of the 31 
diphthongs, there are only five, viz.: [ei], [ea], [eo], [lu] and 
[au] which by themselves fail to effect semantic difference. The 
first four of them require an additional grammatical suffix in 
order to be significant. 


Lahnda [ei]. 

[ei], as in [bho*fei] ‘ niece ’ (sister’s daughter), [mo'trei] 
' step-mother is a falling diphthong, the stress and the sonority 
being higher in the first element [e], though the quantity of this 
element seems to be shorter and its quality closer than that 
of the normal [e] as in [devi]" goddess l^e second element 
[i] is similarly shorter in quality and weaker in sonority than 
the normal Lahnda [i] as in [devi]. 

[ei] occurs at the end of certain feminine words as 
[mo'trei] ‘ step-mother ’, [bho'fei] ‘ niece [dei] for [devi], though 
in this case [ei] has now been considerably superseded by [Ai], 
[dAi] being the more frequent pronunciation. 
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Lahnda [ai]. 

In its purest form, [ai] occurs as a diphthong when accom¬ 
panied by the high-falling tone, where the transition from [a] 
to [i] is immediate, cf. [phdi] ‘ gallows [bdi] ‘ pole of a bed¬ 
stead \ [rdi] ‘ sowing-time \ But even when it is toneless, 
the transition seems to be quick enough for a diphthong, cf. 
[mS ai a] ‘ I have come 

The first element [a] of [ai] is closer than the normal Lahnda 
[a] as in [aja] ‘ come on *. In slow speech, however, it may be a 
question whether [ai] is a diphthong or a group of two syllables, 
e.g. in [nai aia], spoken slowly, [nai] may in certain cases be 
taken as a dissyllable. But at the normal rate of speech, [ai] 
will be monosyllabic and therefore a diphthong. 

When followed by stress, as in compound words, [ai] is a 
pure diphthong, cf. [bhai] ‘ brother ’ but [bhai *cara] ‘ brother¬ 
hood [lai] ‘ attached * but [lai *lAg] ‘ a blind follower \ The 
first element becomes closer and is centralized. 

Lahnda [a!]. 

[Ai] occurs as a pure diphthong both in stressed and un¬ 
stressed position, cf. [god'vAi] ‘ valet [hor *dAi] ‘ name of 
a woman [*dh6 pAi] ‘ fallen \ [mAr gAi] ‘ died *. 

It is difficult to determine whether in the stressed position 
[Ai] is a rising or a falling diphthong, for though the [a] has the 
stress, [i] gains in length. 

lie A in [Ai] is slightly closer than the normal Lahnda [a], 
cf. [hu? 'gAl gAi] ‘ it is now rotten’. When occurring between 
two stresses it is even still closer, cf. [*dhs pAi do *pAtt9n] ‘ a 
shabby place 

Lahnda [oi]. 

[oi] occurs generally with high-falling tone, and, strictly 
speaking, should be taken as another phase of [a!]. But as the 
first element of [oi] is considerably closer than the [a] of [Ai], 
it may be considered as a separate diphthong, cf. [r6i] ‘ lived *, 
[vdi] ‘ account-book ’, [6i] * was ’, [sffi] ‘ endured,’ [k§i] ‘ shovel ’. 

Even when the tone is lost after a stress, the first element 
slightly maintains its closeness, and may therefore be transcribed 
as [o], cf. [o VAp roi e] * she has reached [e ml^i koi e] ‘ this 
is my shovel ’. 

Lahnda [oi]. 

[oi] is a pure diphthong both in toned and toneless syllables, 
cf. [koi hoi] ‘ slaughtered ’, [moi] * too much attached to family ’, 
[moi] ‘decid’ (term of abuse to young girls), [loi] ‘the Lohri 
festival’, [loi] ‘a blanket’, [khoi] ‘snatched’, [rdi] ‘peevish*. 
The [o] of [oi] is closer and shorter than the normal Lahnda [o] 
in [khot] ‘ allay [oor] ‘ thief ’. 
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In occasional emphatic speech, however, [o] is considerably 
lengthened, and then [oi] is no longer a diphthong, but a dis¬ 
syllabic group, of. [e gAl kAdl *ho:i e] ‘has this thing ever 
occurred ? [mo:i] ‘ naughty girl! ’ 

Lahnda [ui]. 

The [u] of [ui], as in [sui] ‘ needle ’, [dui] ‘ second *, is closer 
and shorter than the normal Lahnda [u] as in [sur] ‘ a pig \ [dur] 
‘ distant In high-falling tone it is a falling diphthong, cf. 
[sui] ‘ red ’, [khui] ‘ a well ’, [phirui] ‘ an ulcer \ 

It occurs only at the end of words, but sometimes an 
abbreviated form of the preposition [vie] ‘ in ’ is added to it, 
and then it becomes [uic]. In that case the first element of [ui] 
is somewhat lowered, cf. [duic] ‘ in the second ’ (feminine), 
[suic] ‘ in the needle *, [khuic] ‘ in the well 

Lahnda [ie]. 

[ie] is an imcertain diphthong, and its first element is often 
so quickly pronounced that it gives the impression of a semi¬ 
vowel. After the ‘ terminal plosives \ i.e. after the labials and 
the velars, it tends to maintain its monosyllabic quality, as in 
['kApie] ‘ let us cut ’, [*chAkie] ‘ let us eat ’. The prominence of 
[ie] here gradually rises without a break, but after other conso¬ 
nants, and after the high-falling tone, [ie] tends to be dissyllabic, 
cf. [sAdie] ‘ lot us call [bAcie] ‘ let us avoid [binie] ‘ let us 
bind ’, [pArie] ‘ let us read In these examples [ie] may properly 
be transcribed as [ije]. 

Lahnda [se]. 

This diphthong also occurs at the end of certain words 
due to the Lahnda termination [ej, eg. ['kse nal] ‘ on account of 
nausea [jee nal] ‘ with Jai (name of a man) ’. As a doubtful 
case it may occur when the particle [e] ‘ only ’ is added to a 
word ending in [s] as in [see ropAjje] ‘ only a hundred rupees 
Here a minimum of prominence between [ss] and [e] is not 
unlikely, for these are felt by the speaker as two separate words. 

In normal fluent speech a group of the two words [s] ‘ is ’, 
[eJ ' or ’ makes the single diphthong [&e]; here [e] being an 
abbreviation of [ve] ‘ or ’, as in [tusade kol se ke n9i] ‘ is it with 
you or not ? ’ But in occasional emphatic utterance [s e] will 
form separate syllables. 


Lahnda [ae]. 

[ae] is evidently a diphthong in high-falling tone, e.g. in 
[rde] ‘way’ (oblique), [sfie] ‘breath’, [ghde] ‘grass’ (oblique). 
But it is also a pure diphthong when toneless, pretonic, stressed 
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or unstressed, o.g. [*hae mae] *0 mother ! \ [kirae *dar] ‘ tenant’, 
[jae *dad] ‘ property 


Lahnda [Ae]. 

[Ae], as in [gAe] ‘ went is a rising diphthong. Its [a] is more 
open than the [a] of [gAi], though after a stress it seems to be as 
close as the [a] of [Ai], cf. ['mAr gAe] ‘ they are dead [*mAr gAiJ 
* she is dead [*^6 pAe] ‘ they fell down ['dhs pAi] ‘ she fell 
down’. 

[Ae] occurs at the end of plural past participles as [gAe] 
‘ went ’, [pAe] ‘ fallen ’, [dhAc] ‘ obtained ’. 


Lahnda [oe]. 

Like [ao], [oo] occurs at the end of words, but most frequently 
with high-falling tone, as in [r5o] ‘ (they) lived ’, [soe] ‘ endured ’. 
It also occurs as an independent word as [5e] ‘ they wore ’ and 
when, after a stress, [ooj loses the tone, it is still distinct from 
[Ae], as in [o bttlie oe] ‘ they were here ’ but cf. ['mAr gAe]' they 
died 

The [o] of [oe] is more open than that of [oi], and the 
present Avritor can feel a distinct muscular tension in the articu¬ 
lation of the latter. 


Lahnda [oe]. 

[oe] is a pure diphthong with high-falling tone, e.g. [goe] 
‘ cakes of cow’s dung ’, [roe nal] ‘ with anger ’; but oven without 
the tone it may be taken as a diphthong, for its first clement 
is shorter and closer than the normal Lahnda [o], e.g. [doe] 
‘ both ’, [hoe] ‘ may become ’, [moe] ‘ they died ’, [boe boe] 
‘ women’s exclamation in moiirning ’. [oe] is parallel to [qi], as 
both arc linked grammatically as parallel terminations. Like 
[oi], it occasionally becomes dissyllabic in emphatic or interjec- 
tional utterance, cf, [ho:e te ta nd] ‘ it can happen if such a 
thing takes place ’, [ure a o:c:] ‘ 0, come here! ’ 


Lahnda [ue]. 

The [u] of [ue], as in [sue] ‘ large needles ’, [due] ‘ others ’, 
is shorter than the normal Lahnda [u] as in [kur] ‘ a lie ’, [dur] 
‘ distant ’. With high-falling tone it is a falling diphthong, 
as [hue] ‘ doors ’, [khue] ‘ well ’ (oblique). 

Like [ui] it occurs only at the end of words, but before the 
post-position [c] (cf. p. 66) its first element is somewhat lowered, 
cf. [sue] ‘ canals ’ but [suec] ‘ in the canal *, [duec] ‘ in the second ’ 
(masculine). 
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Lahnda [le]. 

The second element of [le], as in [gis] * is gone \ is closer 
than the normal Lahnda [s] in [khsr] ‘ welfare [ter] ‘ a young 
mare 

[le] occurs as a termination of the present tense, cf. ['khada 
pis] ‘ he is eating [*kAr sAtis] ‘ he has done \ [turgis] ‘ he is 
gone *, [*itthe i rts] ‘ has ho remained here ?' 

Lahnda [ia]. 

[ia], like [ie], is an uncertain diphthong, because its first 
element tends to be a semi-vowel. It sounds more like a diph¬ 
thong after breathed than before voiced consonants, cf. [gApia] 
‘ 0 talkative fellow [chAkia] ‘ 0 glutton [chAlia] ‘ a deceiver 
[kAttia] ‘spun things’ (feminine) but [pAriid]’ ‘read’, [lAbiJaH 
‘ obtained ’, [sAri-ia] ‘ burnt [dAbi-ia] ‘ buried [sAdiJa] ‘ called *, 
[bAniJa] ‘ fastened 

Lahnda [la]. 

[la] is sometimes a rising and sometimes a falling diphthong. 
In transitive or causative forms like [lia] ‘bring*, [pia] ‘give to 
drink ’ or in nouns like [piar], we have the first variety, the 
second element being more perceptible. But when the first 
element has the tone or the stress, it is a falling diphthong, cf. 
[iTa] ‘descended’, [pTa] ‘fallen’, [gia] ‘gone’, [to] ‘had been*. 

The latter variety occurs in past participles. 

Lahnda [ea]. 

In high-falling tone the monosyllabic quality of [ea] is 
evident, cf. [sonea] ‘a message’, [bea] ‘stale*. It is less ap¬ 
parent, however, when [ea] is toneless, as in [sea] ‘ soaked *, 
[dhea] ‘obtained*. Nevertheless, as prominence descends 
without interruption even in these examples, [ea] may be 
taken as a diphthong. Moreover, the [a] of this [ea] is closer 
than the normal final [a] of Lahnda polysyllables as in ['cola] 
(cf. p. 59) and thus further indicates a weaker prominence. 


Lahnda [oa]. 

In high-falling tone the monosyllabic quality of [oa] is 
evident, cf. [goa] ‘ a cake of cow’s dung *, [coa] * a fountain *. 
But it is also fairly apparent in [khoa] ‘milk pastry’, [doa] 
‘ only two ’, [toa] ‘ a pit ’. 

When toneless, [oa] is an even diphthong, but when accom¬ 
panied by the tone, it is a falling diphthong, as in [c6a]. 

Note, again, how in [6a] ‘ that very ’ two different words 
have given a single diphthong. 
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Lahnda [ua]. 

[ua] oocurs medially as in [kuora] ‘bachelor’, [juaria] 

* a gambler [suor] ‘ Monday [jfuor] ‘ oats *, [rual] ‘ a particle *. 

The [u] of [ua] is a little closer than the normal Lahnda 
[u] as in [tur] ‘ start 

[ua] also occurs finally in the vocative case and in certain 
transitive verbs, as [gurua] ‘ O Guru 1 ’ (contemptuous), [ullua] 

‘ 0 owl! ’ (stupid), [sua] ‘ make (one) sleep It is always a 
rising diphthong. 

Lahnda [ua]. 

The diphthong [ua] occurs only in the final position, while 
its medial parallel is sometimes [ua], cf. [dua] ‘second’ but 
[duani] ‘a coin of two annas’, [pia] ‘gambling’ but [juaria] 
‘gambler ’. In these examples [ua] apparently arises from the 
weakened prominence of [u], and its first element becomes 
almost semi-vocalic. 

When accompanied by tone, [ua] is evidently a diphthong, 
cf. [sua] ‘ red ’, [bua] ‘ door ’, [cua] ‘ a rat ’. 

The [u] of [ua] is slightly more open than the normal 
Lahnda [u] as in [dur] ‘ distant ’. 

Lahnda [io] 

[io] as a diphthong occurs at the end of certain verbal forms 
as [pio] ‘drink’, [pio] ‘grind’, [sio] ‘sew’. It also occurs in 
the word [dhio] ‘ O daughters ! ’ In certain cases, however, 
the glide between the two elements sounds somewhat like a 
weak semi-vowel, e.g. [kuriJo] ‘ 0 girls ’, [vAdiJo] ‘ cut ’, [blniJo] 
‘ bind ’, [cAliJ’o] ‘ start ’. 


Lahnda [lo]. 

[io| as a diphthong occurs in the pronominal suffix [os] after 
[r], [1], [?] and [n] as in ['kAnos] ‘ he did ’, [*dAlios] ‘ he crushed ’, 
[*8uPios] ‘he heard’, [’bAnios] ‘he fastened’. But [lo] does not 
occur as a diphthong after plosives, e.g. [*ditjos] ‘he gave’, 
[*dithjos] ‘ he saw ’, ['chAkjos] ‘ he ate ’, ['libhjos] ‘ he found ’. 

The diphthong [lo] also occurs at the end of some nouns 
as [pio] ‘ father ’, [ghio] ‘ ghee ’, (cf. p. 63). 


Lahnda [eo]. 

[eo] occurs as a terminational diphthong in fluent normal 
conversation, e.g. [dheo] ‘ obtained ’ in [ke dheo ne] ‘ what did 
you obtain?’, [seo] ‘soak’, [deo] ‘give’ (unemphatic). The 
[e] of [eo] is closer than the normal Lahnda [e] in [de] ‘ give ’ 
(thou). 
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Lidhnda [ao]. 

[ao] occurs as a common diphthong, as in Hindustani and 
Panjabi, at the end of Imperative 2nd person plural, e.g. 
[jao] ‘ go [ao] ‘ come ’, [khao] ‘ eat ’, [na^o] ‘ bathe [rdora] 
‘ straight ahead *, [jao ji jao] ‘ get away *. 


Ldhnda [ao], 

. [ao] is a frequent diphthong occurring medially and at the 
end of words, of. [*nAokor] ‘ servant *, [*8Aoda] ‘ a bargain ’, 
[sAo] ‘a hundred’. The second element of this diphthong is 
more open than the English [u] in [naun] (noun) and belongs 
to the‘[o] rather than to the [u] area, with which it is likely to 
be confused. 


Lahnda [ 00 ]. 

[ 00 ] always occurs in high-falling tone, and is a sTibstitute 
for [ao] when this tone occurs, e.g. [r5o] * live * (2nd pers. Im¬ 
perative), [s9o] ‘ endure ’, [bao] ‘ sit [l5o] ‘ descend 


Lahnda [lu]. 

[lu] is a diphthong in which no fricative element is audible, 
as it is in the English word [djuj ‘ due e.g. [jiu?] ‘ to live [siuf] 
‘ to sow [piu] ‘ father ’ (oblique), [dhiu] ‘ daughter ’. 


Lahnda [eu]. 

The termination [u] of the oblique case gives the diphthong 
[su], as [ksu di deVa] ‘ a medicine for nausea ’, [jsu do *ghAr] 
‘ the home of Jai 

The [s] of [su] is closer than the normal Lahnda [e] as in 
[bsr] * berry 


Lahnda [au]. 

[au] occurs as a diphthong (1) when [u] is a termination in 
the oblique case, as in [bhi'rau nal] ‘ with his brother (2) when 
[u] occurs as a termination to show some habit, often undesirable, 
as in [khau] ‘ a glutton [cau] ‘ an instigator ’, [ko*mau] ‘ a 
bread-winner 


Lahnda [au]. 

[au] also occurs frequently in the final position, as [gAu] 
‘ cow [mjAu] * name of a man [do'fAu] ‘ oatmeal But 
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it also occurs medially in ['uau^q] ‘ a barber * (contemptuous), 
[’pAu^a] ‘ sandals 


Lahnda [au]. 

[au], like [ao], occurs only in high-falling tone, c.g. [kau] 
‘ name of a tree [sauj * enduring [bau] (nasalized) ‘ much 
or many \ 

The general characteristic features of the Lahnda vowel- 
system may now be noted :— 

(1) The Lahnda front vowels are retracted vowels, none 
of them except [o], being on the ‘ line ’ of the cardinal figure. 

(2) When stressed or accompanied with a high-falling tone, 
most of the Lahnda vowels are closer than otherwise, as in [pi] 
‘ drink ’, [in] ‘ grind ’ (cf. pp. 57, 68). 

(3) When followed or preceded by stress the Lahnda vowels 
undergo violent ‘ reductions ’, the weaker varieties being sub¬ 
stituted for the normal ones. Thus the neutral vowel [a] is 
substituted sometimes for [a] and sometimes for [a] when they 
arc pretonic (see pp. 69, 60), while [a] often appears for [a] in 
unstressed position as in [usl^^dA *gho?*a], ‘ his horse ’, [ijsl^'lda 
*jak9t] ‘ his child ’ but [us da] ‘ his Similarly [ij is ‘ reduced ’ 
and sometimes entirely lost as in [zim'dar] (cf. p. 67). Even 
[c] sounds like [e] in this position as in [js 'dAiJ (see p. 68). 

(4) Lahnda has no final [i] or [u]. 

(5) A striking feature of Lahnda is the juxtaposition of 
many vowels in connected speech; the pitch of these ‘ juxtaposed * 
vowels becomes remarkably low at the end of a sentence, where 
there often occurs a peculiar sound somewhat like the ‘ voiced 
glottal stop ’ as in [o *VAdo *velo so'vele gi*ra d aia] ‘ ho came 
to the village early in the morning ’. The final vowels [d d aia] 
are pronounced with a low pitch accompanied by this peculiar 
sound. 


[bir*bAlle 'Akbro d *akhia] ‘ Birbal said to Akbar ’. 

[mg 'thAkki pAi Aid] ‘ I was tired *. 

(6) No such juxtaposition, which is due to peculiar gram¬ 
matical forms, occurs in Hindustani or Panjabi, so far as the 
present writer is aware. 

(7) The quantity of vowels in the pretonic position is 
distinctly shorter than normal (see pp. 52, 109). 

(8) Many of the Lahnda vowels are nasalized, cf. pp. 89, 
90. 

(9) Lahnda is peculiarly rich in diphthongs, perhaps one of 
the richest languages in the world in this respect. 

(10) These diphthongs are the incidents of flexion, and most 
of them occur only at the end of words. Some of them become 
dissyllabic in slow or emphatic speech. 
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(11) Nearly one-third of these are ‘rising* diphthongs, 
and the perceptibility of each element of the Lahnda diphthong 
often varies with tone or stress. 

(12) No Lahnda diphthong has a final [i] or [u]. 

The Lahnda Consonants. 

Lahnda has 37 consonant-phonemes, as the following 
table will show :— 



1 

Bilabial. | 

Labio-dental. 1 

1 

i 

Dental. 

1 

Palato-alveolar. 

1 

\ 

Retroflex. | 

Palatal. 

Velar. 

08 

i 

Plosive 

P. ph 
b, bh 


t, th 
d,dh 


c, ch 

}. Jh 

t, th 
d,dh 


k, kh 
g.gh 


Nasal 

m 

.. 

(n) 

n 

P 

m. M 


0 

.. 

Lateral 

,, 

,, 

1 

• • i 

• • 

.. 


. • 

Rolled 



r 



,, 



,, 

Flapped .. 

.. 

.. 

.. 


, , 

v,f 


. . 

,, 

Fricative .. 

(F) 

f 

8, Z 

,, 

1 

, , 


X, 9 

h 

Semi-vowel 


V 

• • 



i 




Besides the above, there frequently occurs a peculiar sound 
somewhat like creaky voice (voiced glottal stop ?) under certain 
conditions (see pp. 71, 82). 

The Lahnda Plosive Consonants. 

Lahnda has 20 plosive consonant-phonemes, as given in the 
above table, and as detailed below :— 

The Lahnda [p], [ph]. 

In the articulation of [p] and [ph] both the lips come to¬ 
gether, entirely closing the air-passage, and then there is a 
sudden explosion of air, the breath in the case of [ph] being 
more copious, while the soft palate, as in the case of all conso¬ 
nants, is raised to close the nasal passage. The lips are not 
rounded, but their muscular tension is strong when these conso¬ 
nants are followed by the high-falling tone, cf. [pa] ‘ put ’ but 
[pa] ‘ manure*, [phofi] ‘ a slice * but [phdi] ‘ gallows *. 
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These, like all other plosive consonants, become slightly 
more x>erceptible before the high-falling tone and may be consi¬ 
dered as subsidiary members of the phonemes [p] and [ph]. 

The plosion of breath in [ph] is even more copious when 
it is followed by the high-falling tone. In either case it is much 
greater than for the English [p], and to the present writer the 
English [p] always sounds as [p] and not [ph]. 

It need not be pointed out that unaspirated plosives [p], 
[t], [k] and the aspirated ones [ph], [th], [ch], [th], [Wi] 
are different phonemes, as in [pari] ‘ tore ’ but [phori] ‘ a slice 
[kaPi] ‘ one-eyed woman ’ but [khofi] ‘ a mine ’ (oblique), [tAle] 
‘ downstairs ’ but [thAle] ‘ barren land * (oblique), [cole] ‘ shirts * 
but [chole] ‘ gram [tok] ‘ interrupt ’ but [thok] * to hit hard *. 
Similarly for the voiced plosives—a well-known fact. 

The breathed aspirated consonants lose their aspiration 
before [s] and [f], cf. [liph] ‘ spleen ’ but [usd lip sar sAtie] 
‘ the spleen has killed (lit. burnt) him \ [likh] ‘ write ’ but [liksd] 
‘ I will write *, [hAth] ‘ hand ’ but [*de hAt sdjd] ‘ Give thy hand, 
O Lord! ’ [rAkh] ‘ keep ’ but [kOj te rAk *jArom] ‘ have some 
shame ’. 

These examples and kymograph tracings show that 
before a pause, as in [liph], etc. breathed aspirated plosives 
maintain their aspiration. This preservation of aspiration 
before a pause becomes all the more striking when we consider 
the fact that other plosives, when final, lose their plosion (cf. 
pp. 83, 84), as [sAp] ‘ serpent ’, [sAk] ‘ a c!hip of wood ’. 
Before plosives they not only maintain their aspiration, they 
tend to be fricatives, cf. [tusan *liph(F) te n9ij ‘ you haven’t 
got the spleen ? ’, [likh(x) ke] ‘ having written [hAth(^) kar 
VIC, te dll jar vie] ‘ the hand in the work, the heart in the Beloved ’ 
(Proverb : ‘ Heart within, and God o’erhead ’). 

Lahnda [b] and [bh]. 

[b] and [bh] are the voiced correspondents of [p] and [ph]. 
The voice-element of [b] is not so perceptible as in the French 
[b], but it becomes even more perceptible when preceded or 
followed by the high-falling tone, cf. [bsr] ‘ berry [rAb] ‘ God ’ 
but [bd] ‘ arm,’ [libbia] ‘ obtained [lib] ‘ find out Ky¬ 
mograph tracings show that the vibrations of a voiced plosive 
increase when it is preceded by the high-falling tone. 

[b] and other voiced plosives comparatively lose in voice 
before a pause, as [rAb] ‘ God ’, [sag] ‘ vegetable greens ’, [sAd] 
‘ call ’ ; they lose even more before the breathed consonants, 
cf. [rAl^ *kitthe] ‘ where is God ? ['dAl^si] ‘ he will bury ’, [so^ke] 
‘ I am devoted to you ’. 

The voiced aspirated consonants, unlike the breathed ones, 
lose their aspiration before a pause, the aspiration being con¬ 
verted into the high-falling tone of the preceding vowel, cf. 
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[l0*bha] ‘help to find out’, but [lib] ‘find out’, [vo'dha] ‘cause 
to grow ’ but [vid] ‘ grow ’, [le'gha] ‘ penetrate ’ but [lig] 
‘ enter ’, [va'dha] ‘ cause to cut ’ but [vid] ‘ cut ’. The same 
phenomenon occurs before other plosives, and before the breathed 
fricatives [J] and [s], the voice also being considerably lost, 
cf. ['liljsdJ ‘ I shall find out [*libko] ‘ having obtained ’, 
['lil^ te soi] ‘ just try to find out ’, [vicjisi] ‘ he will grow ’, etc. 

Initial voiced aspirated consonants, unlike those in Panjabi 
and Himalayan Lahnda, preserve the voice, thus we say [bhi'ra] 
‘ brother [ghd] ‘ grass [dhd] ‘ throw down ’ but not [p'ra], [k'a] 
and [t'aj as Panjabi does, Lahnda often using even the Mgh- 
falling tone after these initials as in the last two examples. 
For further examples on the tones after these consonants, cf. 
p. 93. 

Lahnda [t], [th]. 

In the articulation of [t] and [th] the tip of the tongue 
touches the teeth, while a part of the blade touches the teeth¬ 
ridge ; the lips, the tongue and the jaws are slack, the |)losion 
of breath after [t] is much less than after the I^nglish [tj, while 
in the case of [th| it is much more so. 

Lahnda [t] is less clearly dental than the French [t], in the 
articulation of which the muscular tension of the tongue seems 
to be greater. Nor is there any devocalization of the sticjceeding 
[r], [1] and fj ] as often occurs in French, cf. [tre| ‘ three ['pAtla] 
‘ thin [Mitjos] ‘he gave ’, but cf. French [trdfe]=‘ trancher 
[pitje]=‘pitie’, etc. 

Before unstressed [e] and [e |, [t] is even less clear than before 
other vowels, the plosion being more copious in the former case, 
when the ft] sounds somewhat like [^], cf. ['td te tgda bhi'ra b9u 
CApga e] ‘ then thy brother is a very good man! ’ but ['tol de] 
‘ give (me) oil In the latter case [t] is clearer. 

Regarding [th| as an aspirated consonant, note the general 
observations made under [ph]. Before front vowels, [th] 
sounds somewhat like \0], though it is not so slack before the 
back vowels, cf. f'thive] ‘ he may become ['thipn] ‘ to slip ’, 
[po'thera] * a brick-modeller [theli] ‘ a money-bag ’, but 
[tha?a] ‘ a police station ’, [thok] ‘ wholesale [thuk] ‘ spittle ’. 

Before [r], [th] sounds like [t^], the [t] being much more 
dental and the release fricative, whence it may be taken as a 
subsidiary member of the phoneme [th]. It also devocalizes 
the succeeding fr], cf. [methfi] ‘ name of certain vegetable 
greens [pAthpi] ‘ stone ’ (disease), [Athpu] ‘ tears ’. 

Lahnda [d], [dh]. 

[d], [dh] are voiced correspondents of [t], [th]. As regards 
their voice and plosion the same remarks apply as in the case 
of [b] and [bh]. 
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An interesting peculiarity of intervocalic fd] and [g] is that 
they sound like the affricate [6] and the fricative [g] respectively 
when a word begins with [bh], [^] and [gh], cf. [*ghidd (8)i] ‘taken* 
but ['piddi] ‘ a Lilliputian [*bhede] ‘ mystery ’ (oblique) but 
[*msda] ‘ fine flour [*jhAgra] ‘ quarrel * but [*rAgra] ‘ friction *, 
['bhAgot] ‘ a devotee ’ but [jAgot] ‘ the world These may be 
taken as subsidiary members of the phonemes [d] and [g]. But 
the change does not occur with an initial [dh] or [dh] as in 
['dhAddor] ‘ ringworm *, ['dhAgga] ‘ bullock *. Unlike [th], [dh] 
does not become slack before the front vowels and [r], cf. [dhi] 
‘ daughter [*dhela] ‘ half-a-pico [dhrek] ‘ name of a tree 
Being a voiced plosive, it has less breath-force, and consequently 
it tends less to be an affricate. 


Lahnda [c], [ch]. 

In the articulation of [c], [ch], the front of the tongue touches 
the teeth-ridge and the hard palate, while the tip of the tongue 
touches the bottom of the lower teeth, but the withdrawal of 
the tongue is immediate. The lips are not rounded as they are 
in the case of many English speakers for [^]. 

[c], the principal member of the phoneme [c], is a plosive, 
not an affricate like the English [if], [c| is not followed by 

any appreciable plosion, c.g. [sac] ‘truth’, [*sAcca] ‘true’, 
[po'ca] ‘ digest *, [cor] ‘ a thief ’. In [’sAcca], we have no i)lo8ion 
of fc| before [c], unlike that of [^] before [ij] as in English 
[hwi^ ^aild]=‘which child *.^ Nor is there any appreciable 
plosion before the front vowels, as we found in the case of [th] 
(see p. 74), e.g. [*cira] ‘ cloth ’, [*cetor] ‘ the month of Chet ’, 
[’csm] ‘ broad *. 

But there is a little plosion before plosive consonants in 
the interior of a word, e.g. [*pAcda] ‘ digesting *, [vic'kar] ‘ in 
the middle’, [’lucpufa] ‘rascality’. In this case, then, this [c], 
slightly approaching the English [^], may be considered a 
subsidiary member of the phoneme [c]. 

But at the end of a word, even in connected speech, there 
is no plosion as usual, e.g. [*sac te nSi] ‘ it is, indeed, not true ’, 
[*sAc ke ’kuy] ‘ is it true or false ? ’, [md 'gAc pAe ASden] ‘ 1 feel 
broken down with grief ’. 

[ch] has much greater plosion than the English [^]. 

A subsidiary member of the phoneme [ch] occurs before 
plosives, when it sounds like the fricative [J], cf. [puch(f)da] 
‘asking’, [puch(J) gich] ‘inquiry’. Even [ch] may not be 
called ‘ affricate ’ in the sense of a composite sound, because 
it does not explode before another [ch]; it becomes [c], cf. Jpuch(c) 
chor| ‘just inquire’ but [puchj ‘inquire’, [mAcchi] ‘a fish’ 


^ Daniel Jones: Outline of English Phonetics, 1st Edition, p. 39. 
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but [mAch] * a large fish [gucchi] ‘ mushroom ' but [goohi] 
‘ secret trade though the last two words have no grammatical 
conneotion. 

Lahndu [j], [jh], 

[j] and [jh] are the voiced correspondents of [c] and [ch]. 

[j] is a plosive, not an affricate like English [<^]. It does 
not explode before another [j], as in [*bhAj ja] ‘run away'. 
There is a slight explosion, however, before the front vowels, 
cf. [*ra}a] ‘king’ but [*raje] ‘kings’, ['saji] ‘ nainstrels’, [*J6 
devi di] * hail to the goddess ’. There is a distinct explosion 
before [d] where it sounds like [z], cf. [bhAj(z)da] ‘ running ’, 
[vAj(z)da] ‘ ringing ’, where the sound may be considered as a 
member of the phoneme [j]. 

Like other plosives, [|] is devocalized before plosives, 
cf. [bh9*j&] ‘ let us run away ’ but [*bhAj pAre] ‘ take your 
heels ’ (contemptuous), [aj] ‘ today ’ but [aj thAdd e] ‘ it is cold 

today ’. 

[jh] has much greater explosion than the English [(^], 
e.g. [jhar] ‘reproach’, [bu’jharot] ‘riddle’. 

Like other voiced aspirated consonants, it loses the aspiration 
at the end of a word, cf. [mAjjha] ‘she-buffaloes’ but [mAj] ‘a 
she-buffalo [bu*jha] ‘ efface ’ but [bO|l ‘ be effaced ’. It 
similarly follows other rules regarding such consonants discussed 
above (cf. pp. 73, 74). 


Lahnda [t], [th|. 

[t] and [th] have been often described as ‘ retroflex conso¬ 
nants ’, being those in which the tip of the tongue is curled 
back somewhere against the hard palate. But the fact has 
not yet been taken into accoimt that the articulation of these 
consonants varies in different positions in connected speech, 
which may bo described as follows :— 

(1) In the present writer’s pronunciation, whenever [t] 
is before a pause, just the edge of the tip is curled back against 
a point a little higher than the beginning of the slope of the 
hard palate, as in [sAt] ‘throw’, [pit] ‘beat the breasts’, 
[ni'khut] ‘ to bo finished ’. 

(2) When [t] occurs before velars and palato-alveolars, 
and when it is doubled, the whole of the tip and perhaps a part 
of the blade as well is curled back against a point much further 
back, e.g. [pAtka] ‘a turban’, [lUAtka] ‘a jar’, [*hAtja] ‘step 
aside ’, [khAtta] ‘ sour ’, [pAtti] ‘ a writing-board ’. 

(3) When [t] occurs before labials and dentals, the tongue 
touches an area from the teeth-ridge to the beginning of the 
hard palate. Thus [t] before [p] in [*hAt pAre] ‘ get away I * is 
very nearly an alveolar, the curling being at the minimum. 
Similarly [t] before [d] as in [*hAtda] ‘ getting aside ’ belongs 
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to the teeth-ridge area, but as the curling is even then maintained, 
it is a retroflex consonant. 

[th] maintains its occlusion in all positions, but the plosion 
of air is stronger before front vowels, which are sometimes partly 
devocalized, cf. [thik] ‘correct’, [mitthi] ‘sweet’, [theka] 
‘ a contract ’ but [thok] ‘ hit hard ’, [thop] ‘ coldness ’. 

For other rules r^arding [th], of. the above remarks on 
the aspirated consonants. 


LaJknda [d], [dh]. 

[d] and [dh] are the voiced correspondents of [t] and [th]. 

As in the case of other voiced plosives, [d] tends to be 
devocalized before a breathed plosive, cf. [*vAdda] ‘ elder ’ but 
[*VAdka] ‘ an elderly man ’, [vAd] ‘ cut ’ but [*vA^ te soi] ‘ just 
cut’. 

When [d] occurs before [d], the glide from [d] to [d] is the 
nature of a flap and suggests [rt, cf. [*vAd(f)da] ‘ cut ’ but [vld] 
‘ cut ’. 


Lahnda [^], 

As in the case of all voiced aspirated consonants, there 
does not occur any appreciable explosion of air after [dh] before 
front vowels, cf. [dhim] ‘ a clod ’ but [thik] ‘ correct ’, [^er] 
‘ a heap ’ but [*theka] ‘ a contract ’. It should be noted that 
the aspiration in [^] is a voiced one, and so tends to be consi¬ 
derably reduced. 


Lahnda [k], [kh]. 

[k] and [kh] are velar consonants, and their tongue-position 
is about the same as that of the English velars. As regards 
the comparative aspiration after [k] and [kh], cf. p. 73 above. 

There is some tendency in Lahnda to substitute [^] for [k] 
of Persian and Arabic loan words, cf. [‘khursi] for [kursi] ‘ chair ’, 
['mulAkh] for [mulk] ‘ country ’. 

As pointed out above, [kh] before plosives tends to be 
pronounced somewhat like [x], cf. [*akh(x)da] ‘ saying ’, ['likh(x) 
ca] ‘just write’, [kh] before [kh] becomes [x], cf. ['likh(x)- 
khd] ‘ just write ’, though other aspirated consonants lose the 
aspiration before a similar aspirated consonant, cf. ['puch(c) chof] 
‘ just ask ’, [*sAth(t) theke] ‘ sixty contracts ’. 

Before front vowels the aspiration of [kh] is stronger before 
front than before back vowels, cf. [khfi kha] ‘ eat ashes * (a term 
of abuse), [*khira] ‘ cucumber ’, [khsr] ‘ welfare ’ but ['khali] 
‘ empty ’, [*khola] ‘ a building in ruins ’. 
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Lahnda [g], [gh]. 

[g] and [gh] are the voiced correspondents of [k] and [kh]. 

As mentioned above, intervocalic [g] becomes [g] when a 
word begins with certain aspirated consonants, e.g. ['jhAgya] 

‘ a quarrel ['bhAgot] ‘ a devotee 

Like other voiced plosives, [g] is devocalized before the 
breathed plosives, cf. [L^gke] ‘having been attached’, [lAg to 
soi] ‘just attach yourself’, [lAgsi] ‘it will be attached’ but 
[*lAgdal ‘ being attached ’, [*vAgda] ‘ flowing ’, [pAg '^he pAi] 

‘ the timber is fallen 

Tnitial [gh] can precede a high-falling tone, cf. [ghd] ‘ grass ’ 
but Panjabi [k'a]. [gh] cannot end a word (cf. pj). 73, 74), 
cf. [lo*gha] ‘ penetrate ’ but [lAg] ‘ enter ’. There is no difference 
as to its aspiration before front or back vowels, cf. [ghin] ‘ take ’, 
[gher] ‘sinking sensation’, [*ghora] ‘horse’, [ghAr] ‘home’# 
but [kbit] ‘ heel ’, [*kheri] ‘ a kind of shoe ’, [khd] ‘ eat ’. 


The Lahnda Nasal Consonants. 

[m]. 

The Lahnda [m] is a bilabial nasal consonant like English 
[m]. In the articulation of the principal member of the phoneme 
[m], the lips are slack, but a subsidiary member occurs before 
the high-falling tone, cf. [mT] ‘ rain ’ but [mil] ‘ a mile Hero 
the lips are tense and fm] is more perceptible. 


w., 

The Lahnda [n] is alveolar, the tip of the tongue touching 
the teeth-ridge. 

The principal member of the phoneme [n] occurs in the 
beginning or at the end of words, as in [nAk] ‘ nose ’, [kAn] 
‘ ear ’, [bin] ‘ a pond ’. It is then alveolar and short. The tijj 
of the tongue touches the middle of the teeth-ridge. Three 
secondary members of this phoneme occur :— 

(1) Post-alveolar [n] occurs before velars and palato- 
alveolars, and before another [n], cf. [kAn] ‘ ear ’ but [IcAn *kAppa] 
‘ one whose ear has been cut off ’, [cAn *cAria] ‘ the moon is up ’, 
[*cAnno] ‘ name of a woman ’. 

(2) Retroflex [n] occurs before retroflex consonants, and is 
short, e.g. [pl^d] ‘ village ’, [’kAnda] ‘ thorn ’, [*mu^da] ‘ cripple ’. 

(3) Dental [n] occurs before dental plosives, and is long, 
cf. [nal] ‘ with ’ but [dAnd] ‘ teeth ’, [*8Ante] ‘ a pious man ’ 
(oblique), [’sAntha] ‘ lesson As regards the comparative 
length of [n] in (2) and (3) cf. [*^nd] ‘ punishment ’ but ['dAnd] 
‘ teeth ’, the former is short, the latter long. 
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M 

The Lahuda [ji] is a palato-alveolar dental. It differs from 
the French [ji] as in [sijie]=‘ signer because the latter is simply 
a palatal, being the nasal correspondent of the Slavonic [c], 
wl^e in the case of the Lahnda [p] a part of the tongue touches 
the teeth-ridge as well, and there is no [j]-liko resonance after 
it as it is in me French [p], cf. [pa*pobal ‘ anklets * with French 
[sipe]=5‘ signer 

[p] cannot stand in the beginning of a word. 

A subordinate member of the phoneme [p] occurs when it 
is doubled, cf. ['vAppa] ‘ I may go ’ but [vaq] ‘ go *, ['ippS] 
‘in this way’ but [po*peba] ‘anklets’. In the articulation of 
this member there is a stronger muscular tension of the tongue, 
and there seems to be a slight post-resonance, but still not so 
prominent as in the French [p]. 

[?] 

The Lahnda [f] is a flapped retroflex consonant, in which 
the tip of the tongue is curled back and after touching the 
hard palate immediately comes down with a flap against the 
back gums of the lower teeth. 

It is different from Eastern Panjabi retroflex [n], which is 
not a flapped consonant (as may be indicated by Kymograph 
tracings), e.g. ['kafa] ‘ one-eyed ’, [’rafi] ‘ queen ^ 

[f] before [1] and [n] becomes [n], cf. [cAllof] ‘ to go ’ but 
['cAllon ’lAgga] ‘ began to go ’, [’cAllof *ditta] ‘ he let it go ’, 
but ['cAllon nSi hoda] ‘ I cannot walk ’. 

[9] 

The Lahnda [q] is a velar nasal consonant, but its articula¬ 
tion is a little further back than the other velar plosives, and 
even when it is followed by another velar plosive, the present 
writer feels a forward movement of the tongue when it passes 
from [g] to the plosive, as in [‘dAggar] ‘ an ox ’, ['lAgka] ‘ Ceylon 
[*bagka] ‘ a dandy ’, [*8Agkh] ‘ a conch ’. 

It often corresponds to [gg] or [ggh] of ‘ tatsama ’ Hindi 
words, cf. ['sAg kAr ke] ‘ having associated with ’, Hindi [sAgg kAr 
kej. It is often doubled without any trace of [g], e.g. [jiggd] 
‘legs’, Hindi [jaggh], Skr. Oggha- (=:jahgha-)], [vAggd] 
‘ bracelets 

The Lahnda Nasal Consonants. 

We see, then, that Lahnda has as many as 7 nasal conso¬ 
nants, if the subordinate members of the phonemes be included. 
Of these, only [m] and [n] can stand in the beginning of a word; 
[p], [?] and [g] can be only medial or final (historically, they are 
‘ dependent sounds ’, being the products of assimilation of an 
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original [n] or [m] with a succeeding plosive), while [^] and 
dental [n] can stand only before certain consonants. 

Both [ji] and [g] can be doubled, and their contact and 
release stages in that case occur at slightly different points of 
the tongue. 


[ 1 ] 

In the articulation of [1] the blade of the tongue touches 
the teeth-ridge, and, in the present writer’s pronunciation, 
air passes from both the sides of the tongue. In the articulation 
of final [1] the back of the tongue is slightly raised, but not so 
much as in the English dark [1], so that acoustically it is still 
a ‘ clear ’ [1], cf. [gAl] ‘ talk ’, but [Ug] ‘ bo attached [’lela] 
‘ a lamb ’. 

[1] is devocalized after [th], cf. [cu'pithla] ‘ a kind of pearl ’ 
but [*pAtla] ‘ thin ’, [rAkh Js] ‘ keep it *. 


[r] 

[r] is a rolled consonant, generally accompanied by two 
rapid taps of the tongue against the teeth-ridge, cf. [*mArla] 
* name of a measure [*mArno] ‘ dying ’ (oblique). In the 
initial position, as in [ris (oris)] ‘ envy ’, it often tends ta begin 
with a vocalic on-glide and sounds somewhat like [or] (as kymo- 
graphic tracings indicate). 

Unlike certain dialects of Panjabi, [r] maintains the rolled 
resonance even before jjlosives, cf. [kArda] ‘ doing ’, [kArke] 
‘ having done *, which in this position tends to sound like the 
fricative [r] in certain areas of the.Punjab, as in Lahore. The 
number of taps and the rolled resonance increase after the high- 
falling tone, cf. [vAna] ‘ 0 year! ’ but [vAria] * ornaments and 
costumes offered to a bride [bar] * outside ’ but [bar] ‘ a 
barren land This rolled resonance also varies with stress, 
cf. [*raje *r6dia *r5dia akhia], ‘the king said weeping*. Here 
the three [r]*s are pronounced with a successively decreasing 
rolled resonance varying with the prominence. Pretonic [r] 
loses considerably in resonance, and sounds like a fricative, 
cf. [sir] ‘head’, but [sip *pir] ‘headache*. It also loses its 
resonance before the voiceless fricatives [s] and [f], cf. [*kArsi] 
‘he will do’, ['kher sola], ‘all right*, ['kAr jArAm] ‘have some 
shame ’. 

It is devocalized after [th] (cf. above, under [1]) as in [methpi] 
‘ a kind of vegetable green *. 

M 

[p] is the non-nasal correspondent of [f] described above. 
It cannot stand in the beginning of a word, e.g. [*kApa] ‘ a 
bracelet *, [*pAp] ‘ read *, [*pepa] ‘ a kind of sweet-meat *. 
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[r] occurs in consonant-groups the first member of which 
may be a plosive, of. [kpd] * a kind of pudding [ppa] ‘ a stage 
on a journey [dpunne] ‘ sour pomegranates [bl^I] ‘ name of 
a village [tpagi] ‘ a waist-band [sr&d] ‘ stink [ffou] * a kind 
of pearl *. 

It may again be pointed out that [r], like [f], is not a mere 
retroflex consonant, it is a retroflex flapped consonant. It is 
the rapidly moving flap which gives the sound its characteristic 
resonance. 


The Lahnda Feioativb Consonants. 

[f] 

[f] is a labio-dental fricative occurring in a few Persian or 
Arabic loan-words, as in [*khAfki] ‘ anxiety ’, [lef] ‘ a blaiiket ’, 
[*dAfa ho] ‘get away *, but it is not a regular sound in Lahnda. 
As regards the change of [ph] into [f] as in [liph(F)te n9i] ‘ you 
have no spleen ? *, see p. 73. 


W, M 

In the articulation of the Lahnda [s] the tip of the tongue 
touches the middle of the lower teeth and the lips are generally 
slack, as in [sok] ‘ relation ’, [sir] * head *. But when [s] is 
doubled, the lips are tenser and the sound more perceptible, 
as in ['missa] ‘ a lentil-cake ’, [*dliussa] ‘ a blanket ’, ['khAssi] 
‘ castrated ’, [*lA8si] ‘ whey [*phissi] ‘ a serpent ’. 

Before [d], s is vocalized, e.g. [u8(z)da jokot] ‘ his child 
[us(z)ditta] ‘he gave’, but cf. [us ga d maria] ‘he struck the 
cow ’, [us dAggor dda] ‘ ho brought the bullock ’, whore the vocal¬ 
ization does not occur. 

[z] is the voiced correspondent of [s], but it rarely occurs 
in Lafanda, except in a few loan-words from Persian and Arabic, 
as in [*mAza] ‘ enjoyment [*hsza] ‘ cholera and even in such 
words it is more often pronounced as [j] among the Hindus, 
though Muslims, even the illiterate, use [z]. 

[f] 

In the articulation of [f] the tip of the tongue touches the 
lower teeth; there is no lip-rounding, as it is often in English, 
the stream of breath is also less copious than with the English 
variety, cf. [fer] ‘ a lion ’, [fi*kar] ‘ hunting ’ but under stress 
or tone the breath-stream becomes quite copious, cf. [pot'fd] 
‘ a king ’, [pastor] ‘ a Shastra—Hindu code of laws ’, [per'Jad] 
‘gift But [f] is of rare occurrence in Lahnda, being restricted 
to Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit loan-words. 
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[x] and [g] 

The fricative [x] is a velar consonant, but it is a little more 
front than the velar plosives, cf. [*xala] ‘aunt’ but [*kala] 
‘black’, [bu*xar] ‘fever’ but [pu’kor] ‘a call’. Similarly 
[*likh(x)ke] ‘ having written 

[x], like [f], is found only in a few Persian and Arabic loan¬ 
words, and is not a re^ar sound in Lahnda, except when [kh] 
becomes [x] before a plosive (cf. p. 77). 

In the present writer’s pronunciation, [x] is a weak fricative, 
the stream of breath being almost inaudible before a plosive, 
e.g. ['puxta] ‘ firm ’, ['tAxte] ‘ boards *, [*likh(x)ke] ‘ having 
written ’. 

[g] is the voiced correspondent of [x], and like it rarely 
occurs in Lahnda, e.g. [*dAga] ‘deceit’, [bag] ‘a garden’, [dag] 
‘ a spot ’, though the Hindus more often pronounce [*(lAga]# 
[bag], [dog]. Like [x], [g] is only a weak fricative, especially 
before plosives, e.g. [bag *ban] ‘ a gardener ’, [*ddg de gis] ‘ he 
has given a blow (of grief) *. 

Though [g] in all positions is a rare soimd in Lahnda, mention 
has already been made of the regular sound [g] appearing as a 
subsidiary member of the phoneme [g] in words like ['bl^get], 
['jhAgra], etc. (see p. 78). 

[h] 

The Lahnda [h] is a voiced glottal fricative both initially 
and medially, cf. [*hosi] ‘ it will be ’, ['hArdol] ‘ turmeric ’, 
[po’har] ‘ a mountain ’, [lo’hAor] ‘ Lahore ’. 

The present writer feels a considerable rise of the larynx 
when [h] occurs in a stressed or toned syllable, cf. [’hdja] 
‘ alas ! ’ (in lamentations only) but [hae] ‘ alas! ’, [hdr] ‘ the 
month of Har ’ but [hari ’riaI] ‘ name of a man bom in the 
month of Har ’, [he] ‘ this ’ but [herni] ‘ a kind of play among 
boys *, [so’heron] ‘ to court evil ’. 

When [h] is initial, the second syllable, if stressed, tends to 
get the ‘lower rising-falling’ tone, cf. [ho'^era] ‘darkness’, 
[hu'^ala] ‘ summer ’, [ho'^Mma] ‘ doctors ’ (oblique) but of. 
[sara gi*ra hokima da] ‘ a whole village of doctors ’, where [ki] 
has no stress. 

[M 

Besides the above fricatives, the voiced glottal fricative 
(described on p. 72) often oceme as a result of the juxtaposition 
of several vowels peculiar to Lahnda. 

Besides the above, the voiceless glottal stop sometimes 
occurs between a toned and a toneless vowel, e.g. 

[gAl te *6’e] ‘ the fact is this ’. 

[us da *vjd’a] ‘ it was the occasion of his marriage 
[o mo'ld’ia] ‘ he had been a sailor’. 

[o te mSde jog ’phdi^oi] ‘ that was gallows for me ’. 
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The Lahnda Sbmi-vowbls. 

The Lahnda [v] is a semi-vowel in the sense that it is a 
glide to another vowel, being never followed by another consonant 
and having very little occlusion or contact. In the articulation 
of [v] just the edge of the upper teeth very gently touches the 
inner side of the lower lip at a point nearly opposite to the gums 
of the lower teeth. There is absolutely no explosion of breath 
as with the English [v]. 

Occlusion becomes a little appreciable when [v] is followed 
by the high-falling tone, cf. [vdda] ‘ an increase * but [vo'dh'^a] 
‘to increase’ (transitive), [v] before this tone may be taken 
as a subsidiary member of the phoneme [v]; the point of the 
lower lip, which the upper teeth touch in the articulation of 
this subsidiary member, is somewhat higher. 

When [v] is intervocalic and occurs in an unstressed syllable, 
the lower lip rises and touches the upper teeth, which are then 
comparatively passive, while the acoustive ejffeot is also different 
from that of the normal initial [v]. The [v] in this case sounds 
least consonant-like, so that it may bo considered as a second 
subsidiary member of the phoneme [v], e.g. [*savo car] ‘ four 
and a quarter ['rAva] ‘ a scarf ’. This ‘ reduction ’ of [v] 
becomes all the more striking when it is preceded by [u], e.g. 
fsuvari] ‘ a vehicle ’, [kuvari] ‘ a virgin ’. And yet the sound 
here is not a mere intervocalic glide, because the lower lip is 
fairly active against the upper teeth. 

[il 

[j] as a semi-vowel is not a frequent sound in Lahnda. 
There are very few, if any, genuine Lahnda words with an initial 
[j]. The present Writer knows only a few, viz. [’jAkkor] 
‘ camouflage ’, [jAkka] ‘ a kind of carriage ’ (Hindi [ekka]), 
‘eleven’. Perhaps even these are loan-words. A few Arabic 
and Persian loan-words also occur as [jar] ‘ friend ’, [jad] 
‘ memory 

When it is intervocalic it is difficult to determine whether 
it should be placed in the list of consonants or vowels, because 
very little occlusion then occurs. Thus the [j] in [hoja] ‘ became 
[moja] ‘ dead ’, [roja] ‘ wept [aja] ‘ came * (commonly written 
with j) should be rather transcribed as [i]. 

Plosion. 

The Lahnda consonants behave in two different ways :— 

(1) At the end of a word, before a pause, they do not explode, 
cf. [sAp] ‘ a serpent ’, [sAt] ‘ seven ’, [sac] ‘ truth ’, [sAt] ‘ throw *, 
[sAk] ‘ a chip of wood ’. 

The only exception is breathed aspirated consonants (of. 
p. 73) as [liph] ‘ the spleen [hAth] ‘ hand [mAch] ‘ a large 
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fish [sith] ‘ sixty [likh] ‘ write \ Here explosion does take 
place (as kymograph tracings have also shown). 

(2) Before another consonant, they explode, whether they 
are in the interior or at the end of a word, cf. [ohApda] ‘ hiding ’ 
but [chAp] ‘hide thyself*, [*cup kAr] ‘ be quiet * (authoritative) 
but [cup] ‘ hush! ’ Similarly explosion occurs in [*jatka] ‘ 0 
boy 1 ” [*mAtka] ‘ a jar *, [*sAtke] ‘ having thrown [*bAkda] 

‘ talking nonsense *, [*apfi] ‘ one’s own *, [*admi] ‘ a man ’, 
['sdmfe] ‘ in front of In this respect Lahnda differs from 
Hindi, in which there is no such explosion. 

It may bo noted in this connection that Lahnda has no 
con8onant-p*oups at the end of words, cf. [*VAkat] ‘time*, literary 
Hindustani [vAqt], [‘gArom] ‘hot’, literary Hindustani [gArm]. 
This absence of final consonant-groups seems to be partly due 
to the above-mentioned tendency. 

But plosion is not so appreciable when the final consonants 
of a word is preceded or followed by stress, cf. [*pAre hAt ke roo] 
‘keep aside at a distance* but [*hAt pAre] ‘get aside*. In the 
former case there is no (or very slight) explosion of [t] before 
[k], in the latter the [t] does explode. In [phit'karj ‘ a curse ’ 
the [t] does not explode, as it is in the interior of the word, and is 
pretonic. Again cf. ['vAt kita] ‘ (he) did it again ’ but [vAt 
*kiko? hoi] ‘ then how did it occur ? *, [t] before [k] in the former 
sentence explodes, in the latter it does not. 

In this connection the following sentences may bo of 
interest:— 

(a) [,pAtke *SAt ditte] ‘(they) threw down their turbans ’. ■ 
Both [t]’s explode; the former is in the interior of a word, the 
latter at the end. 

(h) ['pAt ke sAt ditto] ‘ (they) dug it out and threw it ’. 
The first [t] explodes (though not so much as in the [t] of [*pAtke] 

‘ turban ’), while the second [t] does not. 

[pAt ke *sAt ditto] ‘ they dug it out and threw it *. The second 
[t] explodes, the first does not. 

Plosion also does not occur in the following cases :— 

(1) M before [m], cf. [*dub mAr] ‘be drowned* (a curse) 
but ['kAtnS] ‘ do you spin ? *, [*vAt nSi Aofa] ‘ you have not to 
come again ’, [*VAtfa] ‘ a kind of cosmetics *. 

(2) A dental before alveolo-palatal, e.g. in [*8At *car jdra] 

‘ seven and four make eleven *, [*vAt ca ghin] ‘ take it again *, 
[*lAd ja] ‘ come and load *. But cf. [*lAkk gia] ‘ (the dog) has 
licked * where [k] slightly explodes before [g]. 


Assimilation. 

Assimilation has been copiously dealt with under the 
various consonant-phonemes. Here its general features may 
be outlined:— 
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Assimilation is generally regressive. A voiced consonant 
followed by a breathed one is devocalized, though not vice 
versa, cf. [*dAl^si] ‘ he will bury [‘sA^si] ‘ he will call [*lAg ke] 

‘ being attached * but [*kAp gia] ‘ he has cut it [sAt ghor©] 

‘ seven horses 

The devocalization is a little greater when the voiced 
consonant is in the interior of a word than when it is final, cf. 
[kagta] ‘ papers * (oblique of [‘kagot] ‘ paper *) but [‘lAg te soi] 

‘ just attach yourself *, [*dAhsd] ‘ I shall bury * but [‘dAl^ saja] 

‘ bury it, 0 Lord ! ’ 

Assimilation is progressive in the following :— 

(1) A preceding [th] devocalizes [r] or [1], e.g. in [cupithja] 

‘ name of a pearl *, [methpi] ‘ name of certain vegetable greens *. 

(2) An original [gg] or [ggh] becomes [g] at the end of a 
word, cf. [sAg] ‘ association ’ but [*sAggi] ‘ a companion \ 

‘ leg Skr. [^ggha-]. 

Dissimilation. 

Dissimilation occurs in the following cases :— 

(1) [f] before [1] or [n] becomes [n], cf. [cAllof] * to walk ’ 
bu1/[*cAll9n 'lAgga] ‘he began to walk' (cf. p. 79), [cAllon n9i 
hoda] ‘ (I) cannot walk 

(2) [r] after the [r] of another syllable becomes [p] in the 
Arabic (or Persian?) loan-word: [mog'ruri] ‘pride', otherwise 
cf. [sArir] ‘ body 

(3) [f] after [r] or [y] (of the preceding syllable) becomes 
[n] of. ['chAppof] ‘ to hide' but [*pAron] ‘ to read[*kAr9n] 
‘ to do 

(4) [n] becomes [1] before [1] of another syllable in a 
Hindustani loan-word ultimately from the Portuguese [leila5]: 
[li'lam] ‘auction’, from Hindustani [nilam]; otherwise cf. [nila] 

‘ blue 

Double Consonants. 

From the organic, as opposed to acoustic, point of view, a 
double consonant is a long consonant, in the articulation of 
which the interval of silence between the stop-stage and the 
off-glide stage of a consonant takes considerably more than 
usual time. But as the acoustic effect among many hearers 
(including the present writer) is of two consonants, we may call 
the consonant a double consonant. Moreover, such double 
consonants are often significant in Lahnda, cf. 

['sAtor] ‘ a line ' but [*sAtter] ‘ seventy 

[*pAta] ‘ information ' but [*pAtta] ‘ a playing card 

[*rAte] ‘ a little' but [*rAtte] ‘ blood' (oblique). 

[*8Ati] ‘ a devoted wife ' but [*sAtti] ‘ the seventh ' (in 
playing cards). 

[*muni] ‘ a sage ' but ['munni] ‘ a little girl 
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Double consonants in Lahnda occur under the following 
conditions:— 

(1) Double consonants inherited from Prakrit, cf. [*sAccal 
‘ true [*VAccha] ‘ a calf [*sukka] ‘ dry [*hAbba] ‘ all 

(2) A final consonant at the end of a monosyllabic word 
is always doubled when the initial vowel of another word 
follows: cf. [hik] ‘ one * but [*hikk a] ‘ there had been one 
[*jAt] ‘ a peasant ’ but [*jAtt o] ‘ there was a peasant When, 
however, the word is polysyllabic, the final consonant is not 
doubled, though it goes with the succeeding syllable, cf. [*VAkot 
la] ‘there was time’, ['gArom alu] ‘hot potatoes’. Even in 
this case, however, the consonant becomes longer. 

(3) Monosyllabic words also double their final consonant 
if they are enlarged by a suffixal vowel, cf. [jAt] ‘ a peasant ’ 
but pjAtt©! ‘ to a peasant ’, [lAt] ‘ leg ’ but ['lAttc] ‘ to the leg ’, 
[phut] ‘a breach’ but ['phutti] ‘broken or divided’ (feminine), ' 
[cup] ‘ quiet ’ but [’cuppu] ‘ reserved ’ (contemptuous), [rAb] 

‘ God ’ but [*rAbba] ‘ 0 God ! ’, [sAth] ‘ sixty ’ but ['sAtthe] 

‘ sixty only [hik] ‘ one ’ but [*hikka] ‘ only one [vAp] ‘ go ’ 
but [’vAppe] ‘ let him go ’. 

But if the word is polysyllabic, the doubling does not 
occur before the suflixal vowel, cf. [*VAkot] ‘ time ’, [vAkte] 

‘ to the time ’; ['kArod] ‘ knife ’, [kor'de] ‘ to the knife ’, ['gArom] 

‘ hot ’ but [gemii] ‘ heat ’, [lo'hAor] ‘ Lahore [lo'hAore] ‘ to 
Lahore 

(4) A final consonant is pronounced long when the word 
is stressed, though acoustically it docs not give the impression 
of two consonants to the present writer, cf. ['liAtt pAre] ‘get 
away ’, ['dAss khd] ‘ pray tell me ’, [dalic luf 'ghAtt] ‘ put some 
salt in the lentils ’. On the other hand, consonants pronounced 
double when the word is isolated, may become single if the 
word is unstressed and preceded or followed by stress (cf. p. 95) 
as in [utte] ‘ upstairs ’, [ute co'barc te a ja] ‘ come upstairs on 
the garret ’. 

(5) As regards consonant-groups, there is no doubling of 
a plosive before another plosive, e.g. ['vAkte] ‘ to the time \ 
['sAkda] ‘ he can ’, ['jatka] ‘ O boy ! ’, [*mAggda] ‘ asking ’, 
['chApka] ‘ (hanging) nails ’, but a plosive before [r] and [j] 
is doubled, provided that the word is stressed, e.g. ['khAttri] 

‘ a Khatri ’, [])uttre] ‘ to the son ’, ['likkhja] ‘ written ’, ['chAkkja] 

* swallowed ’, ['chAppja] ‘ hidden ’, ['sAttja] ‘ annoyed 

The general characteristic features of the Lahnda emsmanU 
ay^em may now be described :— 

(1) Lahnda consonants become often considerably per¬ 

ceptible before or after the high-falling tone (see 
p. 73). 

(2) There are two series of significant aspirated conso¬ 

nants (see p. 73). 
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(3) No consonant-group exists at the end of words (see 

p. 84). 

(4) The ‘ retroflexion ’ of the retroflex consonants varies, 

under different conditions, from nearly dental to 
purely retroflex position (see pp. 76, 77). 

(6) The [c] and [j] (with their aspirates) of Lahnda are 
ptoaiveSy not affricates (see pp. 76, 76). 

(6) Lahnda has as many as 7 nasal consonants (see p. 79). 

(7) Lahnda has no voiced aspirated consonants at the end 

of words (see p. 73). 

(8) Some of the aspirated consonants when initial tend to 

impart a rising tone to a succeeding stressed 
syllable and to make the intervocalic [d] and [g] 
sound like [d] and [g] (see p. 76). 

(9) [f] and initial [j] are rare in Lahnda (pp. 81, 83). 

(10) Lahnda has two flapped consonants [f\ and [x] 

(pp. 79, 80). 

(11) Aspirated plosives tend to become fricatives before 

plosives (pp. 73, 76). 

(12) Plosion of a consonant before another occurs medially, 

but not finally. 

(13) The final consonant of a monosyllabic word is doubled 

when a vowel follows. 

Nasalization. 

Nasalization may be considered under three heads :— 

1. Dependent nasalization. 

2. Independent nasalization. 

3. Syntactical nasalization. 

1. Dependent nasalization means the nasalization of a 
vowel duo to a preceding or succeeding luisal consonant either 
actually present in the same word or dropped owing to historical 
reasons. 

2. Independent nasalization means the nasalization of 
a vowel without the contiguity of any nasal consonant in the 
same or a neighbouring word. 

3. Syntactical nasalization is the effect of a nasal sound, 
whether a vowel or a consonant, present in another neighbouring 
word in the same sentence. 

(1) Dependent nasalization in Lahnda occurs either 

(а) medially, or 

(б) finally. 

(a) Medial dependent nasalization occurs in the interior of a 
word, when a vowel is followed, but not if only preceded, by a 
nasal consonant in the same syllable; in other words, me^al 
dependent nasalization is always regressive. Thus we have— 
[ram] * name of a man but [mar] ‘ kill *. 
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[*jama] ‘ a gown but ['majll] ‘ name of a fruit *. 

[kin] ‘ ear but [nAk] ‘ nose *. 

[rln] ‘ woman but [uAr] * male *. 

[*niafl] ‘ a barber’s wife but [*naija] ‘ 0 barber ! * 

This regressive nasalization is so important a condition 
that when the following nasal consonant belongs to another 
stressed syllable, the nasalization does not occur—cf. [*flfa] 

* man but [jo'nani] ‘ woman Here [o] is not nasalized, 
as the succeeding [n] belongs to another stressed syllable. 

[*jlfe di] ‘ of a man but [jo*f6di] ‘ giving birth to 

Hero [o] is not nasalized owing to the same reason. 

(6) At the end of a word, however, a vowel when preceded 
immediately by a nasal consonant is nearly always nasalized, 
so that final dependent nasalization is progressive, cf.— 

[*rama] ‘ name of a man but [mar] ‘ kill 
[*jama] ‘ a gown ’, but [*majli] ‘ name of a fniit 
['s5nd] ‘ gold *, but [nas] ‘ nostril 
[*oM] ‘ a Chinese ’, but [nic] ‘ degraded 
[*phe?i] ‘ name of a pudding ’, but [*nopha] ‘ hem of a gar¬ 
ment 

Hence a nasal consonant in the beginning of a poly^iyllabic 
word does not nasalize the succeeding vowel. 

The following, then, are typical examples of both medial 
and final nasalization in Lahnda :— 

[*pdfl] ‘ water ’, [*kdfl] ‘ one-eyed ’. 

[*dafa] ‘ seed ’, [*cTfa] ‘ a kind of grain ’. 

In his transcriptions of Lahnda words, however, the 
present writer has not transcribed medial and final dependent 
nasalization (except to avoid grammatical ambiguity), with 
the understanding that both these types of nasalization always 
occur under the above-mentioned conditions. 

In connection with medial dependent nasalization a pecu¬ 
liarity of Lahnda may be noticed. After a high-falling tone 
accompanying a close vowel, an original medial nasal is entirely 
driven out, thus Lahnda, like Panjabi, has [khXnd] ‘ sugar ’, 
[pTnd] ‘ village ’, [dXnd] ‘ tooth ’, [blnda] ‘ a low stool ’, but 
unlike Panjabi, Lahnda has [gid] ‘ bundle ’, Panjabi [gX9d], 
[sOd] ‘ ginger ’, Panjabi [sOndj. But after an open vowel this 
loss does not occur, cf. [msda] ‘my’, [tida] ‘thy’, [p&da] ‘a 
priest ’. The reason of this difference is obscure; but this 
indicates that it is the consonantal element which the high- 
falling tone has driven out; for the consonantal element does 
not occur after open vowels. 

Lahnda medial nasalization of a close or half-close vowel is 
always followed by a (nasal) consonantal element, which can 
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often be historically traced to an ancient or middle Indian 
[n] or [m], of. [dXnd] ‘tooth’, Hindi [dot]; [bhXgg] ‘hemp’, 
Hindi [bhog]; [rigdi] ‘ a widow ’, Hindi [rof]. Similarly in the 
case of the present participles like [*h5nda] ‘being*, [*r5nda] 
‘ weeping ’, [mer^nda] ‘ beating [*dgnda] ‘ giving *. But the 
consonantal element does not occur after the open vowels [e] 
and [a], cf. [*cgda] ‘ raising ’, [*kheda] ‘ eating [*dad] ‘ a bullock 
[‘kog] ‘a flood*, [*ragla] ‘coloured’, [*baka] ‘a dandy’, [*pradi] 
‘ women’s hair-ribbon ’. 

(c) It has been pointed out above that a final vowel preceded 
by a nasal consonant is nearly always nasalized. But there 
are a few words which present some difficulty. Thus for 
‘ mother ’ Kohufi has [ma] but not [ma], which Panjabi and some 
Lahnda dialects have. Again, we have [nai] ‘a barber’ but 
[n8i] ‘ not, no ’. [nai] historically goes back to Sanskrit [napita-], 
and the [a] accordingly may not have been felt as a final. [nSi] 
seems to be either a contraction of [nS hi], where the final [o] 
of [no] ‘ no, not ’ seems to have preserved its nasality, or may 
be traced back to Skr. [nasti]. 

There are several final nasal vowels, the nasal element of 
which historically or analogically goes back to terminational 
[m] or [n], cf. ['hAtthl] ‘ by the hand of ’, ['kAdI] ‘ ever ’, [*kal 
*kuttT] ‘ to crows and dogs ’, [Vicco] ‘ from the interior ’, ['utt5] 
‘ from above ’, [as!] * We ’, ['tusT] ‘ you ’, though as regards the 
last two words the nasal clement does not generally occur in 
the present writer’s pronunciation. Thus we say [Asi Vssa] 
‘ we shall go ’ but [as! v!] ‘ we also ’, when [vi] ‘ also ’ is not 
followed by any other word. 

But while the final nasal of polysyUahic words of this class 
is often dropped, dependent final nasalization is not omitted 
when the word is a monosyllable, thus the present writer always 
says [to] ‘ thou ’, Hindi [tu], Skr. [tvam]; [Ji] ‘ lion ’, Skr. 
[simha-]; [dhO] ‘ smoko ’, Hindi [dhOa], Skr. [dhuma-]; [IQ] ‘ hair 
on the body ’, Skr. [loma-], 

(2) Independent nasalization generally occurs only in the 
final position under the following conditions :— 

(а) At the end of certain monosyllabic particles as [ya] 

‘ or ’, Hindustani [ya]; [ta] ‘ then ’, Hindustani [tAb], Panjabi 
[tAdo]; [a] ‘ to ’. There is a tendency among Lahnda speakers 
to nasalize Hindi monosyllabic finals in the course of reading, 
thus [se] ‘ with or from ’ is often pronounced [s$], [te] ‘ on or 
from ’ as [tS], and this tendency is predominant among Sadhu 
preachers who in their formal discourses or readings nasalize 
monosyllabic finals, and their general style of discourse some¬ 
what resembles the Welsh hwyl. 

(б) Many monosyllabic finals are nasalized, the nasalization 
in several cases being either, in some cases analogical or in 
some cases compensatory, owing to the historical loss of certain 
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sounds or elomonts of sounds, cf. [gu] ‘foecus Skr. [gutha-], 
Marathi [gu]; [bhtl] ‘ straw or chaff Hindi [*bhusa], Panjabi 
[bho]; [rtl] ‘ cotton *, Hindi [rui]; [bl] ‘ seed Hindi [bij]; [b&] 

‘ arm Skr. [bahu-]; [chd] * shade Skr. [chaya-], Hin^ [*cha5]; 
[go] ‘ cow Hindi [gae] or [gAu]. 

(c) Among polysyllables, the usual nasalization is of the 
final [a] of numerals and of feminine words. For numerals 11-19 
Lahnda nasalizes the finals, as [*jdra], [’bdra], etc. while Hindi 
has [*gjarahl, [*barah], etc. Most of the other numerals, however, 
do not have this nasalization, cf. [*cdli] ‘ forty [*A8si] ‘ eighty 
[*niwe] ‘ ninety ’, though nasalization occurs in the finals of 
words for 89, 91-99, of. [i*kanv§] ‘ninety-one’, [*banv6] ‘ninety- 
two ’ but cf. [u*nasi] ‘ seventy-nine’, [un'tdli] ‘ thirty-nine’, 
where the final is not nasalized. Nor is the toned [d] nasalized, 
cf. [*dd] ‘ ten ’, [pop'jd] ‘ fifty ’. 

As rogardij feminine words, the final [a] is nasalized, but' 
not other vowels. For instance, a man named [sita *ram] is 
often familiarly addressed and spoken of as ['sita], but a woman 
[sita 'dovi] is addressed and spoken of as [sita]. Similarly the 
male [*tara], but the female [*tard]. Other vowels, however, 
are not nasalized, cf. [par'bAtti], Skr. [parvati], familiarly called 
[bAtti] and not [bAttl]; [dhropti] (Skr. [draupadi]) and not 
[dhropti]. The nasalizations (5) and (c) do not occur in Hindi, so 
far as the present writer is aware. 

Medial Indepeindent Nasalization. 

While T^ahnda has gone much ahead of Hindi and even of 
Panjabi in the nasalization of finals, quite the reverse,is the case 
with its medial vowels. It is almost absent in Lahnda. It has 
been already pointed out how medial nasality has been entirely 
driven out after the high-falling tone (oxcejit for open vowels) 
in Lahnda (cf, p. 88). Thus while Hindi has [fikh] ‘eye’, 
[sac] ‘ truth ’, [pApchi] =[pachi] ‘ bird ’, [kac] ‘ glass ’, Lahnda 
hjBLB [Akh], [sac], [pokheru], [kAc]. There exist o5y a few loan¬ 
words from Hindi or Sanskrit proper names like [kaji], H. [kaji] 
‘ Kashi ’, [bdji], H. [bafi] ‘ name of a man ’ indicating such nasal¬ 
ization. 

Vowels that may he nasalized. 

Of the plain vowels, all can be nasalized under the conditions 
described above, as [a] and [ij in ['pd?I] ‘ water ’; [e] in [mo'rSda] 
‘ beating ’, [e] in [iign] ‘ eye [tg] ‘ by thee [sg] ‘ sleep ’; 
[o] in [*r5da] ‘ weeping ’, [u] in [jft] ‘ lice ’, etc. 

Of the diphthongs, the following 16 can bo nasalized :— 

[Si], as in [dSi] ‘ give please 
[Si], e.g. [Si] ‘ please come ’. 

[li], e.g. [Hi] ‘ take ’. 

[8i], e.g. [dSi] ‘curd’, [bSi] ‘ sit ’. 
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[5i], e.g. [dhoi] ‘ wash *. 

[ae], e.g. [heji ne khae] * do not eat in this way 
[i&], e.g. [di&] ‘ to-morrow 
[6a], e.g. [d6a] ‘ both 
[ua], e.g. [dfia] ‘ of both*. 

[i6], e.g. [dio] ‘ day time *. 

[a5], e.g. [pa6] ‘ a trick in dice *. 

[Ab], e.g. [}a6] ‘ barley ’. 

[§u], e.g. [n§u] ‘ the nails *. 

[ig], e.g. [giS] ‘ have you gone ? *, [pig] ‘ have you 
fallen ? ’ [rfe] ‘ have you lived ? *. 

[id], e.g. [*mali^j)dn] ‘ to the gardeners *, ['kalian] ‘ to the 
black ones ’ [us did] ‘ his *. 

[id], e.g. [*kApid] ‘by cutting’, ['milid ’bhitid] ‘by meet¬ 
ing and greeting ’. 

The last three of the above diphthongs nasalize only their 
second element. 

(3) Syntactical nasalization occurs in connected speech, 
when the vowel of an unstressed word is nasalized by the 
proximity of another word ending in a nasal vowel, cf. 

[td vl] ‘ thou also * but [6 vi] ‘ he also [sara gird 1] ‘ even 
the whole village ’ but [sara i] ‘ even the whole ’. 

The [i]’s in both these sentences have been nasalized only 
when preceded by the nasal in the preceding word. 

Sometimes a plosive occurring in a word and followed and 
preceded by nasal consonants in different words sounds like 
a nasal consonant:— 

[e kippg b(m)Afdi e] ‘ how is it done ? ’ Hero [b] sounds 
somewhat like [m]. 

[e kikof g(g)ifde o] ‘ how do you count this ? ’ Here [g] 
sounds somewhat like [g]. 

When a nasal sound is followed by stress, it is likely to be 
reduced or lost, cf. [tti vl] ‘thou also’ but [tu ithe *ki6 'bsthg] 
‘ why are you sitting here ? ’ The final of [td | loses its nasality. 
[*chd ’tAkko] ‘ look at the sliade 1 ’ but [chd 'dddi th.\di e] 
‘ the shade is very cool ’. The nasality of [chd] is considerably 
reduced in the second sentence. 

, Intonation. 

Before we enter into intonation proper, i.e. the sentence- 
intonation of Lahnda, it will be necessary to study the general 
features of i(;o7id-prominenco in Lahnda. 

If we take some of the common literary Hindustani mono¬ 
syllabic words ending in consonant-groups, such as [*vAqt] 
‘time’, [*8Axt] ‘severe’, [*gArm] ‘hot’, ['sArd] ‘cold’, etc., 
we find the tune of these words as = 1 .. In Lahnda the same 
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words are prououuced with two syllables each with a low promi¬ 
nence, as [vAkat], [sAkhat], [gAram], [sArad], etc., the scheme 
of intonation being .. 

As regards words of three syllables, a comparison with 
Hindustani will again be instructive. Take the Hindustani 
words [sAo'dagar] ‘ merchant ’, [ba*zari] ‘ belonging to the 
market, i.e. not home-made [be*cara] ‘ poor *. These words 
have a primary stress on the second syllable, and a secondary 
stress on the initial syllable, so that the rhythm of these words 
may be represented as 


['sAo 'da gar, ,ba *za ri, ,bo *ca ra]. 

In Lahnda, however, the secondary stress does not appear : both 
the initial and the final syllables are pronounced with a weak 
prominence, as the reduced quality of the initial vowels indicates ; 
while the second syllable hero is the prominent •syllable, being 
the only stressed one. Thus the above words in Lahnda are 
pronounced as 


fsu *da gar, ba *ja ri, vi 'ca ra]. 

They indicate a comparatively monotone intonation with stress 
on one of the syllables. 

A similar scheme may bo noticed in Lalinda compound 
words, the second or the last member of which is nearly always 
stressed, all the other syllables becoming monotone—a feature 
which distinguishes Lahnda from Panjabi (of. pp. 52-54). Thus 
the rhythm of [rada ’kijjen] ‘ name of a man ^ [sita *ram] ' name 
of a man ’ may be represented in Lahnda as 
• • • • • ~ 
jra da kij fen] [si ta ram], 

while in Panjabi the tune is 


['ra ,da kijon] ['si 'ta ram], 
where we have two prominent syllables. 

In the Lahnda examples above, we find that the only pro¬ 
minent syllable is [kij] in the first example, and [ram] in the 
second. Thus the ‘ nucleus * may not be necessarily the middle 
of a sound-group. That this prominence here is not mere 
pitch, but is combined either with breath-force or quantity 
or both, is indicated by the striking reduction of the vowels in 
the first member of the compound; thus the vowels of [sita] 
in the second example are reduced considerably in pitch, quantity 
and quality. For further examples cf. pp. 52-54. Not only 
the perceptibility of pretonic vowels, but also of consonants, 
is affected, cf. [sir] ‘ head in which [r] is clearly articulated 
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as it is in [*sir pia] ‘ (he) fell on (his) head but in the compound 
word [sir *pip] ‘ headache * the perceptibility of [r] is considerably 
lost. Similarly of. [p] in [*sAp gia] ‘ the serpent is gone ’ with 
the [p] in [sop 'kupj] ‘ the slough of a serpent the [p] in the 
latter example being considerably obscured. 

But there are complications. There arises the question 
of the tones, which seems to disturb the scheme of rhythm 
mentioned above. A short description of these tones will there¬ 
fore be necessary. 

(1) The high-falling tone is a significant tone, as in Panjabi. 
It sounds like the tone in English * yes ’ ^ meaning ‘ of course 
it is so * and may be represented as in.. There is a considerable 
number of Lahnda words with different meanings when toneless 
and when accomi)anied by tone as [vAddi] ‘ largo ’ but [vAddi] 
‘ a bribe *, [pa] ‘ put ’ but [pa] ‘ maniiro [da] ' of ’ but [da] 
‘ ten ’, [pi] ‘ drink ’ but [pi] ‘ grind But a very large majority 
of the ‘toned* words have no toneless correspondents, while 
these toned words as a general rule can bo traced to an original 
intervocalic [h] which ‘ amalgamated ’ with the vowel, e.g. 
[da] ‘ten* goes back to * [daha-]<Skr. [da4a-]. 

In the articulation of this tone the present writer feels an 
abrupt fail of the larynx. 

(2) Tlio low-rising tone is not a significant tone in the present 
writer’s dialect, and thus differs from a similar tone in Panjabi 
and Himalayan Lalinda. It seems to accompany initial voiced 
aspirated plosives, e.g. in [ghopa] ‘ horse ’ the [o] seems to rise 
in tone and is not heard as a toneless [o] as it is in [hor] ‘ another * 
and [gora] ‘ white ’. But oven then it does not devoice these 
plosives, nor does it affect the meanings of words. Moreover, 
the voiced aspirated consonant in my dialect may, in emphatic 
si)eech, be accompanied by the high-isA\mg tone, as [bhaja] 
‘O brother!’, [bhabi] ‘0 brother’s wife*. In Panjabi these 
words are always pronoimced [p'aja], [p'abi]. 

In the articulation of this kind of low-rising tone which 
is confined to voiced asxiirated consonants, and which may be 
called ‘ upper low-risi^ tone *, the present writer feels first a 
gradual fall and then rise of the larynx. 

But there is another variety of low-rising tone which is 
significant and which may be traced to an original [h] in some 
cases, e.g. [ra] ‘ a royal personage ’ but [r^a] ‘ rhythm * (Old 
Hindi [rAhau]), [kafi] ‘ one-eyed woman ’ but [k'^afi] ‘ a mud- 
heap ’. It also occurs as a correspondent of high-falling tone 
when followed by a more prominent syllable, as [On] ‘ they ’, but 
[un'-^anda] ‘theirs’, [pAy] ‘read’ but [pr'^ai] ‘teaching’, [bAn] 
‘ bind ’ but [bna'^] ‘ charges for binding ’, [vAd] ‘ grow, prosper 
but [v(o)d'^ai] ‘congratulations’, [sAora] ‘father-in-law’, but 


^ Daniel Jones: An Outline of English Phonetios, 2n(i Edition* 
p. 137. 
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[sur'^ej] ‘ a relation of father-in-law *. The quantity of the vowel 
with this tone is distinctly longer than in the case of the other 
two tones. 

In the articulation of this tone, which may be called 
* lower rising-falling tone I feel a much greater fall and 
then rise of the larynx. It should not be confused with [h], 
for in the articulation of [h] I feel a little fall of the larynx, 
but no rise at all, while in the tone in question the fall is much 
greater while the rise is very considerable. 

We shall now consider the complications raised by these 
tones in the scheme before us. It has been pointed out above 
that the tune of common Lahnda dissyllabic words like [kApya] 
‘cloth’, [soti] ‘a stick’, [raja] ‘a king’, the rhythm is 
But words like [kora] ‘ leper’, [dora] ‘ double ’, etc. seem to be 
exc'ejjtions, for their scheme is In notir^ these exceptions^ 
however, two jioints should be borne in mind. Firstly, these 
toned words have a historical origin, as indicated above ; once 
passed current in the language, they have come to stay, but 
they do not seriously ajffect the present monotone tendency 
on the part of Lahnda speakers, especially owing to the second 
reason, viz. that both these tones disaj)i)ear iix a sentence when¬ 
ever another syllable has become the prominent syllable, e.g. 
['kore d pesa dio] ‘give a pice to the leper’ 


[kore a ps sa dio], 

but cf. 

[kore d 'do pese dio] ‘ give two pice to the leper ’ 


[ko re d do ps so dio], 

where [kore] loses the tone, when [do] ‘two’ becomes the 
nucleus. And oven in the first example, [koye], which, when 
pronounced isolated, has the high-falling tone, has no longer 
the characteristic tone, but a middle tone with only a direction 
towards a fall. The same may be said of the ‘ lower rising¬ 
falling tone ’, e.g. 

[itthe 'pr'^ai bAri cAggi hddi e] ‘hero the teaching is 
very good ’ 

■ ■ j . 

[it the prai bA pi cAggi h6 di e], 

but of. 

[ppai te ithe kOj vi nSi h6di] ‘ the teaching here is good for 
nothing ’ 

[ppai te ithe 'kOj vi n8i h5 di], 
where [p'^ai] loses the tone. 
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The tones, then, do not afiEect tlie general scheme of into¬ 
nation peculiar to Lahnda. 

Sentence Intonation. 

Scheme /. 

A. Plain Statements. 

The first scheme, which represents the predominant tendency 
in Lahnda, may be illustrated as follows :— 

[mg Aj *sAt vAje ghar tur vesS] ‘ I will leave for home at 
seven o’clock to-day 


[mg AJ sAt VA JO ghar tur vs sd]. 

The same sentence in English will be thus represented:— 

• - • y • - • - • 

I ail ii:v fo houm ot ssvn o kbk tu dei] 

It will be noticed that tho intonation scheme in Lalmda 
is considerably similar to English. The prominent syllables 
occur only in those words which have semantic importance in 
the sentence, as [sAt] ‘ seven [ghar] ‘ home ’, and [ve(sa)] ‘ will 
go ’ in the above example. The prominence of tho syllables 
is more monotone than in English, the intonation of the latter 
having a larger variation of stressed and unstressed syllables. 

Three tones may occur in sentence-intonation, viz. the 
middle, the high-falling and lower rising-falling. Of these, 
tho high-falling tone of isolated words tends to become the 
middle tone if it occurs in a prominent syllable of a monosyllabic 
Word in ca sentence. Otherwise, if the word occurs in pretonic 
or post-tonic position, tlio characteristic tone is entirely lost 
(cf. j). 94). Even syllables, which are commonly stressed when 
doubling occurs, and which, whtui isolated, would bo represented 

as-, e.g. [gAddiJ ‘ train [vAdda] ‘ large ’ similarly lose the 

stress before the most j)roininent syllable, as the following 
example will show :— 

[aj gAd(d)i *car vAje asi] ‘ the train will come at four 
o’clock to-day ’. 


[aj gAdi *car va je a sij 

Note how the [d] of [gAddi] becomes single before the stressed 
syllable ['ear] (cf. p. 86). 

We shall now sliow that this scheme is predominant in 
Lahnda, beginning with the shortest sentences :— 

(1) Plain statements. 

[aj thAdde] ‘ it is cold to-day 
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[aj thM de]. 

[o mAr gis] ‘ he is dead 


[o mAr gis]. 

The most prominent syllable generally belongs to the most 
significant word in the sentence, depending of course upon the 
intention of the speaker, e.g. 

[mS lahAor vssa] ‘ I’ll go to Lahore * may be represented 
in any of the three ways :— 

[*mS lahAor vs so] meaning, ‘ It is / that will go t^ 
Lahore 


[mS la *hAor vs sd] ^ I’ll go to Lahore 

[m£ la liAor *vs sa] ‘ I’ll go to Lahore ’. 

The plain statement may refer to any event besides time 
and place: the same scheme will predominate :— 

[us(z)da *jakot jAinia 5] ‘ a son is born to him ’. 


[us(z)d9 *ja ket jAra la t\. 

The same scheme occurs in long sentences, as the following 
examples will show :— 

[hik dihare mApji ghin ke bar beri tAle be ria] ‘ one day, 
taking a couch, he sat down outside under a berry tree *. 


[hik di ha re mAp ji ghin ke bar beri tA le be ria]. 

We shall now take a still longer sentence, and see how our 
scheme works. 

[hik vari *cetre de molunec hik potvari 'bhAddid 'bhA5did 
di5 *lAtthe vele hik(k)i ‘dhokd te vAp na] ‘ once upon 
a time, in the month of Chet, a Patwari, wandering 
about, reached a hamlet at sunset ’. 


[hik va ri ce tre de mohi nec hik pot va ri bluddid 


bhAddid did tAtthe ve le hiki ^o kd te vAp ria]. 
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Of the above sentence of 29 syllables, only 6 syllables are 
prominent, which are the ‘ centres ’ of sense-groups. 

Note how the quantity of [a] in [vari], [pot'vari] commonly 
long when isolated, has been reduced owing to pretonic position. 
Similarly, note [hiki] ‘ one which is commonly pronounced with 
a double consonant [hikki], the quantitative reduction being 
due to the same cause. This quantitative reduction would not 
be noticeable if the corresponding sentence be prgpounced in 
Panjabi or Hindustani. 

As regards the relation of the most prominent syllable to 
other syllables, the following points may be mentioned:— 

(1) Inunemphatic sentences, the most prominent syllable, 

whether polysyllabic or monosyllabic, if pronounced 
with a high-falling tone, tends to relatively lower 
the tone of the succeeding syllables. 

(2) If the most prominent syllable be pronounced with 

the middle tone, the immediately succeeding 
syllables are semi-low. If the prominent word 
is dissyllabic, its tone spreads over the two 
syllables. 

The following examples will illustrate the above points :— 

[aj gAdi *dd vAje asi] ‘ the train will come at ten o'clock 
to-day ’. 

The above sentence is unomphatic ; the most prominent 
syllable occurs in a monosyllabic word and is accompanied by 
the high-falling tone; the tone of the succeeding syllables will 
be relatively lowered :— 

. . . . 

[aj gA di *dd VA je a si]. 

The most prominent syllable occurs in a dissyllabic word 
and is high-toned ; the tones of the syllables succeeding it are 
relatively lowered ;— 

[aj gAdi *bdrd VAje asi] ‘the train will come at twelve 
o’clock to-day ’. 

. . . ^ . 

[aj gA di *bd rd va je a si]. 

[aj gAdi 'car VAje asi] ‘ the train will come at four o’clock 
to-day ’. 


The most prominent syllable in the above sentence has the 
middle tone, the immediately succeeding syllables are semi-low. 


[aj gA di *car va je a si]. 
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When the prominent word is dissyllabic, its tone is spread 
over the two syllables, as in 

[o *lAga pia e] ‘ he is engaged 


[o lAga pia e]. 

The most prominent syllable may be just near the end of 
the sentence, though the last syllable in a plain statement being 
the finite verb,^ will be generally at a low monotone, e.g. 

[us^'^) di dhiu do net sono *bai la] ‘ the name of his daughter 
was Sona-bai 


di dliiu do no so no bai la]. 

Here the most prominent syllable is the last but one syllablef 
the last syllable [la] ‘ was * is the verb, and has low monotone. 

B. Emphasis, 

In Emphasis, the pretonic or x>ost-tonic imstressed syllables 
are often considerably reduced in tone (except when the ‘ nucleus ’ 
belongs to j^olysyllabic word). The most prominent syllable 
follows the sense emphasized, whether that sense bo contempt, 
abuse, disgust, threat, warning, affirmation, interrogation or 
solemn invocation, as the following examples will show:— 

{a) Contempt, 

['hAt pAre] ‘ get away 1 ’ 


[hAt pA re]. 

(6) Abuse, 

[dAfa ho, rokheve mAmi] ‘ get away, you wretch ’ (lit. may 
your protectors die !—addressing a dog). 

[*dA fa ho ro khS v6 *raAr ni]. 

(c) Disgust, 

[jera milis, bhsya i milis] ‘ everybody that I have mot with 
has been bad *. 

. 

[je ra mil is, bhs fa i milis]. 

The use of i)itch at the end of the comma is characteristic 
of sentences ending in a comma, as will be discussed presently. 


1 It may be noted hero with interest that the Vedio finite verb was 
as a rule unaccented and has been so described by Indian grammarians. 
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(d) Threat. 

[kAdl hAth la:gi5 te ja:d rAkh sS] ‘ if ever you touch him, 
you will see (lit. remember) 

• • • ^ v/ ■ ^ ■ 

[kA dl hAth la: gio, te ja:d rAkh sg]. 

(e) Warning {insulting). 

['nikel ja sadiS gharl ‘ clear out of our house *. 

[*ni kol ja sa di5 ghar]. 

(/) Affirmation. 

[e VAda *ddda bAnda e] ‘ he is a very cruel man 

... . . . 

[e VA da 'ddda bAn da e]. 

(g) Interrogation {questions of fact or inquiring reasons — 
emphatic). 

[*hoja ke] or ['ke hoja] ‘ what then ? * 

. / 

[ho ja kej. 

• / 

[*ke ho ja], 

[usa 'kio manai] ‘ why have you beaten him ? ’ 

[u sd 'ki5 maria i], 

[’kitthe] ‘ whore ? ’ 

[ktt the], 

[*kA“^‘danj ‘ when ? * 

^ / 

[kAd don], 

{h) Solemn Invocation. 

[*ca khd dor 'ba:r, isa rok ropAjje *ditte Ae ni] ‘do you 
swear by God (‘ Darbar ’—the Sikh Granth) that you 
gave cash money to him ? ’ 

[*ca kha dor *ba:r i sd rok ro pAjje *ditto Ae ni]. 
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Scheme II. 

In Scheme II the prominent syllable is usually one, but 
there is a slightly high pitch or prominence at or near the end 
as well. 

Scheme II may be represented by the following sentence:— 

[tusi Aj kAl *ke kAm korSde o] ‘ what are you doing 
during these days ? ’ 

. - . / 

[tu si AJ kAl *ke kAm korg-de o]. 

(whttt) (doing) (aru) 

In English the corresponding sentence will have the 
following intonation:— 


['hwot 9 ju ‘du ig 6iz deiz]. 

We shall now study the scheme in detail, beginning with 
the shortest sentences. 

(1) Questions of facts (unemphatic). 

[ten *ke ve] ‘ what has happened to you ? ’ 

. / / 

[ten 'ke ve] 

(what) 

It should be noted that the most prominent syllable here 
is at a high rising pitch. 

[usa *ke hoje] ‘ what has happened to him ? * 

[u sd *ke ho je] 

[tu usa *ke akhia la] ‘ what did you say to him ? ’ 

. . . / . . / 

[tu u sa ke akh la la]. 

[tusada huf ke hal e] ‘ how are you now ? ’ 

... . / . / 

[tu sa da huf ke hal ej. 

It is not necessary that the most prominent syllable should 
be the interrogative pronoun, as the following examples will 
show:— 

[tu sa de ghar kithen] ‘ where is your home ? ’ 

..././ 

[tu sa de ghar kithen]. 

(home) (where) 
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[tusada kAm cAgga cAlds] ‘is your business getting on 
weiir 

. . . . ^ ■ • / 

[tu so da kAm cAgga caI ds] 

(woU) 

The same tune is followed in questions asking reason, the 
interrogative adverb having the high-rising pitch in unemphatic 
sentences:— 

[usa ki5 maria i] ‘ why have you beaten him ? ’ 

■ . / _ , / 

[u sa ki6 mar la i]. 

(why) 

But in authoritative emphasis [ki5] ‘ why * will have the high 
middle tone • • • 

[o 'kikef mAr gis] ‘ how has he died ? * 

. — • . / 

[o *ki kef mAr gis]. 

The dissyllabic nucleus has a higher pitch at the second 
syllable. 

Or, the whole interrogative sentence may bear a semi-high 
pitch, the last syllable low-rising, as in 

[*r5da kio pig] ‘ why are you crying ? ’ 

[*r6 da ki5 pig], 

(2) Questions requiring the answer ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no In 
this case, besides the * nucleus ’ the final syllable has a high pitch. 

['jagde o] ‘ are you awake ? ’ 

— • / 

[jag de o]. 

[cAol *khaso] ‘ will you take some rice ? ’ 

. — / 

[cAol kha so] 

[tusi hu? VaIIo] ‘ are you well now ? ’ 

[tu si huf *va1 lo], 

[tusi *gAe AO ke n9i] ‘ did you go or not ? ’ 

[tu si gAe AO ke nel]. 
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[sufao pas ho gAe o] ‘ well, have you passed (the exam.) ? * 

[su fao pas ho gAe o]. 

[tusi Aj IcaI ssl kAm *vSde o] ‘ do you go out for a walk 
during these days ? ’ 

. . . . — . — . / 

[tu si AJ kAl ssl kAm vg de oj. 

In an alternative the final pitch of the second question 
may not be high :— 

[koi ghar d ke koi vi no a] ‘ was there anybody at home 
or not ? ’ 

[koi ghar d ke koi vi no a]. 

In the same way, the final syllable may be at a low pitch 
in a question of self-deliberation or desi>air. 

Self-deliberation:— 

[hu? mg 'ko *kAra] ‘ what should I do now ? ’ 

• - — • ^ 

[huf mg *ke kA rdj. 

Despair :— 

[kisd ja ke dAssd] ‘ when should I tell ? * 

. . / 

[ki sd ja ke dAs sa]. 

(3) Statements showing command, advice, warning, propo¬ 
sal, affection, courtesy, seriousness, negation, reproach, ajjology, 
etc. 

The same scheme is followed in these cases, the syllables 
succeeding the prominent word being semi-low. If the most 
prominent syllable happens to be the final syllable, it gets the 
high pitch also. 

(a) Command, 

[bua kholo] ‘ open the door 

. . 

[bua kho lo]. 

[*lAga vAp] ‘ you should go ’. 

— ‘ _^ N 

[1a ga VAp]. The word [lAga], it should be noted, is 
dissyllabic, and so the tone spreads over two syllables 
(cf. p. 94). 
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[huf *ghar vaji] ‘ you should go home now 
[huf *ghar vaji], 

['trikkha pafi lia] ‘ bring water quickly \ 

[*trTk kha pa ?i lia]. 

(6) Advice. 

[tusi *86l kAren ‘^aja IcAro] ‘ you should go out for a walk 
(from time to time) 

[tu si ssl kAren *ja ja kA ro]. 


[*ip no kAria kAr, pAch*tasS] ‘ you should not do in this 
way, otherwise you shall have to repent 

[*ip no kAria kAr, pAch(f)*ta8£]. 

(d) Proposal. 

[*jul, ghar ju*ia] ‘ come, let us go home \ 

[*j01 ghor ju *!&]. 

(e) Affection. 

[kaka *ji:] ‘ my darling child I ’ 

[ka ka ji:]. 

[pita *ji:] ‘dear xmpa! ’ 

■ » ^ 

[pi ta ji:.] 

(/) Courtesy. 

[nomAste ma*raj] ‘ salutations, sir 

[no mAs te ma raj], 
or, to familiar friends :— 


[no mAs te ma ra:j]. 
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[ao maraj] or [ao maraj ji:] ‘ the salesman’s “ yes sir ” 

J » ^ 

[ao ma raj], 

■ ■ ■ ^ 

[ao ma raj ji:]. 

or, to regular customers :— 

[ao ma ra| ji]. 

[vagru ji ka xalsa:, siri vdgru jiki fAte] ‘ salutations! ’ 
(current among Sikhs). 


[vag ru ji ka xal sa: si ri vag ru ji ki fA to]. 

* 

(gf) Serious Implication,. 

['kOj na puch] ‘don’t ask anything, i.e. the matter is 
indescribably serious 

n • • 

[kOj no puch]. 

['bAcco? mufkale] ‘ it is difficult for the patient to 
survive—a hopeless case ’. 


[bAc cAf mOJ kal e]. 

(A) Negation. 

[m£ usa nSi ditti] ‘ I did not give it to him ’. 

[mg usa nSi dit ti]. 

(<) Reproach (without implication). 

[tudd *marna thik nSi la] ‘ it was not proper for you 
to beat him ’. 


[tu dd *mar na *thik ndi la]. 

(j) Apology. 

[muffi:, mg *nSi sipata, gAl 'vAppaf de] ‘ sir, I did not 
recognize you, please forgive me (lit. let the matter be 
dropped) *. 

• — ' 

[muf fi: mg *nSi si pa ta gAl vAp paf de]. 
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It will be noted that in the last four cases the tone does 
not rise at the final syllable. These cases therefore strictly 
follow Scheme I. 

Emphasis, 

(а) Emphatic Questions expecting the answer ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no * 
follow Scheme II. 

[o *ra}6] ‘ is he a king ? ’ 

. — / 

[o *ra je]. 

[mg cor a] ‘ am I a thief ? ’ 

— • / 

['mg cor a]. 

or ‘ am I a thief ? ’ [mg cor a]. 

[te tudfi *dAr nSi 'lAgda] ‘ but, then, are you not afraid ? * 
. . . — • • / 

[te tu da 'dAr n9i 'Ug da]. 

[mg koi 'jhiVlla vd] ‘ am I mad ? ’ 

. . — • / 

[mg koi '^HaI la vd]. 

(б) Implications (emphatic). 

[o ma te nSi mo'r^da] ‘ he does not beat me ’ (i.e. he 
may have beaten somebody else). 

■ • • • • 

[o 'm& te n9i mo 'rg da]. 

Even if the ‘nucleus’ is near the last syllable, the final 
equable does not fail to have a slightly high pitch. 

['mAnnja je tusi bAre *Jd o] ‘granted that you are a very 
rich man ’. 

['mAn nja ye tu si bA re *Jd o]. 

(c) Sentences implying Wonder :— 

[tusi din VIC o'thdrd 'ghAnt© kAm 'IcArde o] ‘ do you work 
eighteen hours a day ? ’ 

[tu si din VIC o 'thd rd ghA^ te kAm 'kAr de o]. 
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(d) Welcoming a person, especially on the part of a woman:— 
[*rAkh sai di] ‘ welcome! ’ lit. ‘ Protection of Grod 

[rAkh sai di]. 

(e) Urgency :— 

[*mij 9 r *pa?i 'tnkka *afi] ‘cookl bring water soon*. 

[*mi Jer *pa fi ‘tnk kha *a fi]. 

(/) Implications (unemphatic):— 

In this case the final syllable may not have a high pitch. 

[o vaI te *ho Vs si] ‘ he will recover, but—(may be per-^ 
manently weakened) 

. . / — . 

[o VaI te *ho Vs si]. 

[o *pas to *ho gis] ‘he has passed the exam, (but gets no 
distinction) ’. 

. — . / - 
[o *pas te *ho gis]. 

(gr) Request :— 

[e *zAra *idde *ho *jafa] ‘step aside a little, please* 
(corresponding to English ‘ thank you ’). 

[e *ZA ra *id de *ho *ja fa]. 

A long sentence with many words ending in commas will 
follow Scheme II. 

[*miJ*or, nai, *dhAbbe, *cure, *pAoli, 'sarian *roti khoVa 
‘ you should feed all the cooks, barbers, washermen, 
sweepers and weavers ’. 

—. — * — . — .. 

[*mi j*9r, nai, 'dhAb be, *cu re, *pAO li *sa nan 'ro ti khd 

*TO]. 

(A) Warning (unemphatic):— 

[*apfe VAdia *nal thAttha n5i kArnaJ ‘ you should not joke 
your elders *. 

[*ap fe 'vAd la nai 'tliA ttha 'nSi 'kAr na] 
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[hsji n9 'kAria kAr] ‘ you should not do in this way 
(otherwise you shall repent) 

[hep ‘no 'kAr la kAr]. 

['apfe 'pipde di mu'tiai 'te mog'ruri no 'kAro] ‘ you should 
not be proud of the stoutness of your body 

. 1 ^ ■ • • • . • . * ' m / 

['ap fe ‘pinde di mu*t lai te mog* ru ri no 'kA ro]. 

Complex or Compound Sentences. 

(1) Interrogative complex or comi30und sentences follow 
Soheme II, the final pitch of both the principal and the subordi¬ 
nate clauses being high. 

[‘rag je ‘tgdi ‘topi ca ‘ghinnd, te tu'da e gAl ‘cAggi ‘lAgsi] 

‘ suppose I were to take away your cap, would you 
like this thing ? ’ 

/ . — _ ~ ^ / 

[‘mg je ‘tgdi 'topi ca ghinna, to tu'dd e gAl cAggi lAg si]. 

[rag ‘ke ‘bura ‘kita, raS po'sind ai te rag ‘ca ghiddi] ‘ what 
wrong have I committed ? I liked it and have taken 
it ’. 

. / . ^ _ _. • 

[mg ke bu ra ki ta, rad po ‘sind ai te mg ca ghid di]. 

(2) Affirmative complex and compound sentences tend 
to follow a modification of Schemcjs I and IT, in which the syllables 
of the actual principal sentence tend to be low, and the 
syllable with the highest pitch generally belongs to the sub¬ 
ordinate clause. 

(a) Complex Sentences. 

The subordinate clause, being really an incomplete sentence, 
has generally two prominent sjdlables, the highest prominence 
being near the comma, as is often the case with syllables before 
the comma in Lahnda. 

[jera pormejre d mon‘ju:r c, ua i hosi] ‘ whatever is the 
will of God, that will hap])en 

./ / ^ 

[je pa por mej re d mon ju:r e ud i ho si]. 

[jis velo ghora jjafiec ‘vAyia, td kho'lo: gia] ‘ as soon as 
the horse entered the water, he halted ’. 

[jis ve lo gho fa pa fioc ‘vAr la, td kho ‘lo: gia]. 
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[us di e akhpi oi, je jfAtti thAr thAr kAmmon lAggi] ‘ he 
had hardly said this, when the peasant’s wife began to 
shiver 


[us di e *akhfi ei, je jAtti *thAr *thAr kAm men Uggi]. 

Here the actual principal sentence is the second sentence, 
and so it is this which has a comparatively lower intonation. 

In an interrogative sentence, however, the principal sentence 
may have a higher intonation :— 

[*k6ra e to jis dur6 1 *bhAO *bhXo lai hoi e] ‘ who are you 
that is barking at a distance ? ’ 

[ke ra S tti jis du r5 I bhXo bhAO lai hoi e] (cf.pp.lOOff.). 

(d) Compound Sentences. 

In a compound sentence the last sentence has a compara¬ 
tively lower intonation, unless something special is to be empha¬ 
sized :— 

[und 'khdda, ufc6 'pafi pito ne, tc mAr gAe] ‘ they ate (it), 
took some water after it, and died 

[unS khd da, uto pafi *pito n^, te mAr gAe]. 

[o khdivof betha, us nXo mAkhid mar sAtid] ‘ he sat down 
to eat, (and) killed nine flies 


[o kha vof bs tha, us nXo mAkhid mar sAt id]. 


Quantity. 

Of the ten Laluida vowels, four are short, viz. [i], [u], [a] 
and [ 9 ], as in [mis] ' a kind of pulse ’, [rus] ‘ bo angry [ias] 
‘ a kind of lotion for the eyes [us do *jakot] ‘ his child ’. The 
other six vowels [i], [c], [s], [a], [o], [u] are long; but they maintain 
their length only under certain conditions. (1) They are long 
in monosyllables, provided they are neither pretonic nor post- 
tome, e.g. [ris] ‘envy’, [les] ‘a fluid’, [bss] ‘a debate’, [ras] 
‘ sign of the Zodiac ’, [ros] ‘ anger ’, [rus] ‘ Russia ’. (2) Tliese 

vowels are even longer when at the end of (stressed) mono¬ 
syllables, as in [pi] ‘ drink ’, [ne] ‘ is it ? ’, [js] ‘ victory ’, [pa] 
‘ put ’, [ro] ‘ weep ’, [su] ‘ delivery ’. But when these vowels 
are in polysyllabic words, they tend to be short even in the 
final position (provided that they do not have a particularly 
strong stress at the final syllable, as in [co'la] * set in motion * 
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but cf. [*cala] ‘ custom *), e.g. the final [i], [e], [s], [a], [o], [u], and 
[e] of ['kaki] ‘ a girl [*kake] ‘ boys [*jate] ‘ has known [‘koka] 
‘ a boy [’kako] ‘ O girl! *, [*kaku] ‘ a boy ’ (in endearment) 
respectively are short or very nearly short. Similarly both the 
[a]’s of L*kaka] ‘ a boy * are short; in fact the first [a] of ['koka] 
‘ boy ’ seems to be even shorter than the [a] of [rAs] ‘ lotion for 
the eyes’.' Again, [a] in [pa] ‘put’ has full length, in [pap] 

‘ sin ’ it is also long, though a little shorter, but both the [a]’s of 
[*papa] ‘ a leaf ’ are short, or very nearly short. Similarly 
the [i]’s in [*siti] ‘a whistle’ and the [e]’s in ['peke] ‘ parental 
home ’ are not long. The [i]’s of [*siti] ‘ a whistle ’ are not longer 
than the [i] of [lid] ‘ horse’s dung though they are appreciably 
longer than the [i] of [lit] ‘ a beam in the eye ’. 

A vowel pronounced with the high-falling tone tends to 
be slightly shorter than when it is toneless, thus the [a] of [pd] 

‘ manure ’ and the [s] of [Is] ‘ descend ’ are slightly shorter than 
the [a] of [pa] ‘ put ’ and the [e] of [Is] ‘ take ’ respectively. 

In the pretonic or i)Ost-tonie positions the quantity of the 
Lahnda vowels is reduced very considerably, thus the final 
[i] in [siti 'nal] ' with, a whistle ’ or in [md 'siti de] ‘ give the 
whistle to me ’[s] in [js *dAi] ‘ name of a woman ’, the second 
the third and the fourth [a]’s in [*kala Ja (9) *kaku] ‘ name of a 
village ’ are very short. 

A vowel seems to be also shortened before a double con¬ 
sonant, e.g. the [1] of [mittij ‘ elay ’ is considerably shorter than 
the [1] of [khit] ‘ heel ’ or [lit] ‘ a beam in the eye ’. 

In the stressed position, a vowel tends to be long when it 
is final, thus the final [a] in [je ram *das] ‘ name of a man ’, and 
the final [e] in [e tere peke 'ne] ‘ is it thy paternal home ? ’ are 
long. Otherwise the stressed vowel may be short, though it 
is considerably longer than the jiretonic or post-tonic vowels. 
Thus in [kala Ja *kaku] ‘ name of a village ’.the [a] of the syllable 
[ka] receives the strongest stress, but it is short. On the other 
hand, in [e 'tere peke *nc| ‘ is it thy paternal home ? ’ the [e] 
of the stressed syllable [te] is long, though it is coixsiderably 
shorter than the [e] of the final word [ne] ‘ is it ? ’. 

Vowels before voiced consonants are slightly longer than 
before the breathed ones, cf. [lit] ‘ a beam in the eye ’ but [lid] 
‘cow’s dung’, [*siti] ‘a whistle’ but [*pire] ‘pain’ (oblique): 
hero [1] and [i] before [d] and [r] respectively are longer than 
before [t] and [t]. 

Diphthongs are shorter when pure, thus in [js *dAi] ‘ name 
of a woman [Ai] is shorter when it is a pure diphthong ; it is 
longer when there is a minimum of prominence between [a] 
and [i]. 


I Kymographic tracings from my pronunciation have given the above 
facts. 
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Of the 31 diphthongs, the following four have their second 
element long:— 

[Ai] as in [}s dAi] ‘ name of a woman 
[ua] as in [duani] ‘ a two-anna piece 
[lo] as in [ghio] ‘ ghee 
[iu]as in [piu] ‘father * (oblique). 

The longer quantity of the second element makes them 
rising diphthongs. 

The quantity of a consonant does not seem to be considerably 
affected by the preceding vowel, thus the [s] in [rAs] ‘ eye-lotion ’ 
and [ras] ‘ sign of the Zodiac *, [rus] ‘ bo angry ’ and [ms] ‘ Russia ’ 
only slightly varies in quantity. This seems to indicate that 
Lahnda is not a language of ‘ dynamic stress ’. 

The quantity of consonants is significant in Lahnda, as in 
[*SAti] ‘ chaste ’ but [*sAiti] ‘ seventh ’ (in playiixg cards), for 
further details see p. 86. 

It has been shown in the above pages (94, 97) that in con¬ 
nected speech the quantity of a particular syllable is an incident 
of rhythm. The above mlos of quantity, therefore, arc subject 
to this important condition. Thus the [a] of [pa] ‘ put ’ is no 
doubt very long, but it l)ocomes very short oven in the unem- 
phatic sentence ['dalic hi? paj ‘i)ut some salt in the lentils’. 
Similarly oven the significant double consonant of a word 
like [sAtti] ‘ seventh ’ is considerably shortened when the stress- 
receiving ‘nucleus’ is some other word, as in [jo 'ciri(j)e di sAti 
nd h5di] ‘ if I had not the seventh (sAti) of spades 

Syllabic Division. 

Syllabic division, like quantity, is mostly an incident of 
rhythm. If syllabic division is really a demarcation of the 
various j)eaks of ijrominenco in comiected speech, the real xieak 
in Lahnda rhythm being generally the ‘ nucleus ’ and only a few 
prominent syllables in the sentence, the actual division in 
Lahnda is not so much syllabic as between the ‘ nucleus ’ ajid 
the other lower syllables. Among the less prominent syllables 
it is generally a matter of convention where we divide. 

With the above reservation, the following rules of syllabic 
division in Lahnda may be laid down :— 

(1) Intervocalic consonants tend to go with the succeeding 
syllable, and a striking evidence of this is the doubling of the 
final consonant before an initial vowel (see p. 86). Thus 
the words [jAt, d] (‘ peasant, was ’) when in connected speech 
become [*jAtt> a], the doubling being intended to bring the [t] 
to the succeeding syllable. In dissyllabic words also, although 
no doubling occurs, the tendency is apparent, e.g. [*do puttor 
Ao] ‘ there were two sons ’ is actually, pronounced [*do putto 
rAe]. 
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It is a significant fact that in dissyllabic words the high- 
falling tone is always on the first, and never on the second, 
syllable, cf. [kopa]® ‘ a leper’ but [kpd] ‘pudding*. In such 
(^syllabic words, therefore, the division of prominence is easy, 
the [r] of L*k6pa], the [r] of [*d6ra] ‘ double ’ and the [n] of 
['kdna] ‘ name of a man ’ belong to the succeeding less prominent 
syllable. 

But in monotone isolated dissyllabic words like [vAkot] 
‘ time ’, [kArod] ‘ knife it is difficult to say whether the in¬ 
tervocalic consonant belongs to the preceding or the succeeding 
syllable. It is rather divided between the two syllables. In 
connected speech especially, the division will be pure convention. 
The difficulty is aggravated in the case of diphthongs and the 
so-called ‘ triphthongs ’ as in [aiaj ‘ came [’pArie] ‘ let us 
read ’, where it is difficult to determine whether the [i] and the 
[i] belong to the succeeding syllable. 

(2) The case of consoiumt-groups, however, is easier. As 
there is generally a plosion of a consonant before another, the 
syllabic division of [*admij ‘ man ['apfi] ‘ one’s own ’ will bo 
[ad/mi], [ap/?i], other things being equal. 

A plosive before [r] and [j], however, presents some difficulty 
when the word is unstressed, as in [khAtri 'car peso ditte] ‘ the 
Kdiatri gave four pice ’. It is here difficult to say to which 
syllable to assign the [tJ of [khAtri], because [t] is not exploded 
before [r]. But the case is easier when the word is stressed and 
is pronounced ['khAttri], the first acoustic [tj will then belong 
to [*khAt], the second to [tri]. 


Appendix A. 

The Janain 8akhi^ of Ourn Ndnak. 

The oldest literary record in Lahnda is a portion of the 
biograi)hy * (janam-sdkhl, ‘ witness of life ’) of (luru Nanak, the 
date of which is said to be 1654 A.D., as the opening line of the 
work mentions the 5th of Besakli 8am vat 1597 as the date when 
this book was written by Paipa Mokha, a ‘ Khatreta ’ of Sultan- 
pur.® He acted as scribe, while the work was actually dictated 
by Bhai Bala, a disciple of Guru Nanak. 

This work contains 170 Saklus or chronicles, of which only 
25 Sakhis show definite traces of’Lahnda, although even in these 


1 The transoriptioii used in the Appendices is not phonetic, but it 
follows the transliteration scheme of the Koyal Asiatic Society. Both the 
works examined being literary, it is not sure what the actual pronuncia¬ 
tions of the 'vmters were. It has been therefore considered safer to use 
transUtercOion. 

s Published by Gul&b Singh emd Sons, Saipvat 445 of Nanak. 

® Page 6. 
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Panjabi is more predominant. The most important SakU in 
Lahnda is the chronicle of Lalo on pp, 78 ff., next in importance 
is N&nak’s journey to Mecca, pp. 123 ff.® Other interesting 
Sakhls for our purpose are the chronicle of NSnki, pp. 236 ff. 
and interview with Farid, pp. 361 ff. 

The language of these 25 Sakhis is characteristic of the 
one spoken by Sadhus at the present day. It is a mixture of 
broken Hindi, Panjabi and Lahnda, and betrays the language 
of a traveller who has either forgotten his mother-tongue or 
has adapted liis speech to the linguistic environment of the 
people with whom he comes in contact, as he goes from place 
to place. The following si)eoiraens will show the mixed nature 
of this dialect:— 

(1) p. 377 : [mar vanjage) ‘ We shall die *. 

(2) p. 95: [kliote ko satt deta hii] ‘ he throws down the 

corrupt 

(3) p. 42: [jive tusi akhso, tiv6 hi karage] ‘ we sliall do 

as you will say *. 

(4) I). 465 : [asi tade pir di rnulakat ko jate She] ‘ we were 

going for an interview with your teacher ’. 

(5) p. 41 : [avo kalu vatt kya hoya hii ?J ‘ O Kalu, well, 

wliat has happened ? ’ 

This dialectic? medley considerably reduces the value of the 
work for our purpose. The following conspectiLs of the gram¬ 
mar, syntax and vocabulary of the Lahndti occurring in this 
work may be of interest:— 

The grammatical structure of the language indicates Central 
(Grierson’s ‘ Standard ’) Lahnda. There occur only a few 
examples of Southern L., in which [ku] instead of [nu] appears 
as post-position, cf. [asa ku] ‘ to us ’ (p. 132), [mS ku] (p. 133); 
Southern cerebralization occurs in a few cases like [dukhrej 
(p. 162), [dehre] for [dehro] (p. 138). All thase specimens occur 
in the SakhI on Mecca. Otherwise there occurs no Southern 
cerebralization, while the ijost-jiosition for the dative and the 
accusative is [nu] throughout. The oblique singular is charac¬ 
teristic of the Central, it has no [e] except in a few examples 
like [dile da] (p. 173), [kapae vie] (p. 88), [ruhe di] ‘ of the soul ’ 
(p. 173). The pronoun is also characteristic of the Central; 
the stem [ter- mer-] is used throughout except a single instance 
[tSde] on p. 465. The second person plural is [tusada] through¬ 
put, while the agent case singular is [tudh], e.g. [tudh manu 
aj nih&l kita] ‘ thou hast delighted me today ’ (p. 79). 

As regards the verb, the present tense is formed from the 
present participle, and the interesting form khavainda, the 
prototype of [khavada] has been mentioned above (of. p. 52). 
The pres. part, h^ generally [da], though in some instances 
[nH] ^so occurs [tu oh nazar Svnii hS] ‘ thou appearest to be 
he ’ (p. 78). 
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The past continuous sense is similarly formed, cf. p^arSde 
She] ‘ they were doing * (p. 81), and the stem for * was * or 
‘ were * is [ah-] throughout; the interesting form [Shia] 
also occurs. Tlxere arc instances in which the passive 
3rd person plural ends in [-Ian], cf. [kahlan] ‘ are called ’ 
(p. 133), [cun cun kadhJan phu^tiS] ‘ balls of cotton arc plucked 
and taken out ’ (p. 153). The modern forms in Kahuni, e.g. 
[marin], [kutln] may be traced to [*marian], [*kutian] likely to 
have occurred in the language of our author. These examples in¬ 
dicate that the E*rakrit [j] of the passive was lost in the Central 
several centuries ago, though in others it is still preserved, cf. 
Multani [marijan]. Central [marivan] finds a parallel instance 
in [pakpivan] on p. 81. The [i] of the passive is further illustrated 
by the pres. part, (passive) [uthSiti], p. 41. In Kahuni the 
preceding a luis been shortened, e.g. [celdi], from [ca] ‘ to lift ’. 

As regards syntax, we do not find any instances of the auxi¬ 
liary [ca] for the Perfective, cf. p. 64; the Central [ghatt] is 
used in [satt gliatt] ‘throw it away’ (p. 294), both the verbs 
being literally synonymous. Another interesting way of ex¬ 
pressing the Perfective is by the present participle form, e.g. 
[calda riba] ‘he went away’ (p. 239), [calde rahe] (!>. 507), cf. 
Hindi [jate rahe]. The [rahe] ‘ left ’ or ‘ kept ’ has the sense of 
‘ finished ’; [bane] is also used in Hindi in this sense ; cf. [calte 
bane]. On the other hand, the present continuous has been 
expressed by the auxiliary verb [vad-] ‘ to wander ’ (Skr. 
[vartt-]), cf. [nifiania makke dia vadiS ha] ‘ signs of Mecca are 
(appearing) ’ (p. 131), cf. modern Central [jSda vada he] ‘ he is 
going ’. 

There are a few instances in which the post-position [ne] 
does not follow the oblique case with the transitive, e.g. [us 
ditta] ‘ he gave ’ (p. 91), [tudli kiti ha] ‘ thou hast done ’ (p. 128), 
[mardane ginti khtdi] ‘ Mardana began to woiry ’ (p. 79). This 
absence of [no] finds a parallel in modern Northern dialects like 
Kahuni. 

There are occasional examples of elliptical repetition which 
remind one of the style of the Brahrnanas, cf. [man likhan-hara, 
likhia so kya likhia ? inaya ka janjal likhia] ‘ the mmd was the 
scribe. And it wrote—^what did it write ?—it wrote the magic 
of Maya ’ (p. 8); [age dekh?f, ta kya dekhe] ‘ further, they saw, 
and what did they see ? ’ (p. 457); [Lalo jai dekhe, tS kya 
dekhe] (p. 81) ‘ Lalo went and saw, and what did he see ? ’ 

As regards vocabulary, the following striking words may bo 
mentioned:— 

/. Nouns derived from Sanskrit, 

[malar] ‘ gardener ’ (p. 453). Kahuni has [rnaliar], Skr. 
[malakara-]. The Kahuni form, however, seems to be more 
archaic, representing a stage before the single contraction [&] 
had be^ effected. Similarly Punjab»L. [suniara], Hind i [sunSr]. 
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[bau-mft^u] ‘ man-ape ’ (p. 100). Here [m*Qu] is exactly 
parallel to Lahnda [rnSnu], for in Lahnda we have th^ different 
words for ‘ man \ each of which has a different nuance, [ma- 
nukh], a loan-word from Hindi, means ‘man in general’; 
[munas] is ‘ a paramour ’—a term of abuse ; while [m&nu] is 
a grotesque or odd person, and this meanmg finds a parallel 
in the example before us. 

[janfluj ‘ sacred thread ’ (p. 78). This is the Northern L. word 
for Skr. [yajfiopavita-], Panj. andSindhi being [janeu]. [jafifiu] 
seems to be a more archaic form and indicates the Northern L. 
tendency to yamaa, thus for [vanj-] South.-(fent. ‘to go’ wo 
have North. L. [vann], for Panj. [vangaj ‘ bracelets N.L. 
has [vannS]. 

fpSli] ‘ a shepherd ’ (j). 508), a general term used for the 
particular, going back to Skr. [♦(aja)-palika-]. Modem Lahnda 
has [ajari]. 

[tapa] (p. 81) or [tapaji] (p. 457) ‘ an ascetic ’. [tapa] may 
presumably bo traced to an analogical [*tapakah], but the for¬ 
mation of ftapajij is obscure. 

L^ih] ‘ tiger ’ (pp. 130, 377). Modern Lahnda and Sin. are 
also [sij and [j^lhJ respectively. Besides the latter, Trumpp 
(p. XVI) gives another example bf initial Skr. [s] becoming 
[s] in Sindhi, viz. [sadh^‘1 ‘ a rich man ’ from Skr. jsadhu]. Panj. 
and L. also have [sa] ‘ a rich man but it may be related 
to Persian [Sail] ‘ a king ’. The example from our author 
shows that this })alaial substitution for fs] in [6ih] is fairly 
old. 

[virag] ‘ feeling of sef>aration ’, e.g. in [ma bahut viragi si] 
‘ I intensely felt the pang of separation ’ (p. 235). It is in this 
sense tliat the word [virag] occurs among illiterate Lahnda 
speakers at the prostmt day. 

//. Nouns derived from Persian and Arabic, 

[kbavandj in the sense of ‘ owner ’. [islal da kbavand akhda 
haj ‘ the owner of this mby says ’ (p. 91); [bhave kbavand vece] 

‘ whether the owner sells it ’ (p. 91). This use of [kbavandj 
in the sense of ‘ owner ’, as it is in Persian, indicates that [kbavandj 
‘husband’ Panj.-L. [khaQnd] is a comparatively recent usage, 
the Persian word for ‘ husband ’ being ‘ ^auhar ’, the correspond¬ 
ing Panj.-L. [sau] being used only in poetry. 

[malak] ‘ title of a Ediatri ’(p. 80). [malak bhagu herar 
khatri saito si] ‘ Malak Bhagu Herar (?) was a Sarin Khatri ’ 
who is said to have given a dinner to Brahmans. In modern 
Lahnda [malak] is a title among Muslim landowners, but more 
often a term of courtesy for A wan cultivators and camel-drivers. 
According to Johnson (Persian Diet.) [malka] in Zand and 
Pazand means ‘ a king while in Persian we have [milkdar] ‘ a 
landowner ’. Our author indicates that even Khatiis had this 
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title in the 16th century^ es some of them bear at the present 
day.^ 

[tagid] ‘ insistence ’ (p. 83), Sin. tSgld, Arabic t&kld. 
This vocalization of k occurs also in the final position in [nisahg] 
‘ fearless Skr. [nihfianka-]. [bhai tu nisahg ho] ‘ brother, be 
fearless’ (p. 423). Modem Lahnda-Panj. [niSahg]. 

[mahram] ‘ an intimate knower of one’s secrets [is de 
hal de ap mahram ho] ‘ you are familiar with the secrets of his 
affairs ’ (p. 43). The word is common among illiterate Lahnda 
speakers and occurs in one of the most popular Lahnda songs :— 
[made hale dia mahrmS dola] ‘ O dear, the intimate knower of 
my secret ’. 

Ill, Verba derived from Sanskrit, 

[pahuta] ‘ reached ’ (128,132), a common form in L. Panjabi 
[pallc-], Hin^ [pahUc], The L. form is possibly connected with 
Apabhram^a [pahoiam] * satisfied ’ mentioned by Hemacandra 
in his DeSi-nama-mala (pp. 190, 191). 

[samtaya] * tortured ’. [manu bhukh ne bara samtaya ha] 
‘ hunger has tortured me ’ (p. 336), a form older than modem 
Hindi [satSya], Skr. [samtapaya-]. 

[vand-] ‘ to quarrel * occurs in [ja mardS nu ditth5 ne 
tS laggia apas vie vandlSl p&van] ‘ when they saw the men, they 
began to quarrel among themselves ’ (p. 336). This is an 
idiomatic sense of [vand-] ‘ to divide ’, but radically it is the 
same as the verb [vand-] ‘ to divide ’ in Panini’s Dhatu-patha. 

[khap-] ‘ to be irritated [tu bhi roj khapda 1^] ‘ thou 
art also irritated every day’ (p. 41). This is a common verb 
in Lahnda, cf. Sindhi [khapanu] ‘ to bo irritated ’, from Skr. 
[ksapaya-] ‘ to exhaust The causative form in Lahnda is [khapa] 
‘ to tease ’. It is interesting to note how in both the languages 
the original sense of exhaustion has ]ed to the semantic change 
into ‘ irritation ’,—a psychological phenomenon natural to 
fatigue. 

Appendix B. 

The Asrdrd-Fariril, 

The Asrar-i-Faridi is an entirely modem work, and its 
authorship should not be confused with either of the other two 
Farids. In the history of Muslim saints in the Panjab there 
have boon three Farids :— 

(1) Baba Shaikh Faridu-d-Din Sahib Shakar Ganj of P&k- 
patan in the Montgomery District,* who died in 1265-66 A.D., 
wrote in Persian, and the baits or short poems attributed to Mm 
and published by Malak Din Muhammad, Bookseller, Lahore, 


1 Cf. Malak Devi D&s, a rich landowner of Sh&hpur District. 

* Punfab Gazetteer : Montgomery Distt. for 1918, pp. 234-237, 
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are really the authorship of one Pir Bafehsh who ^ves his name 
at the end of every couplet, and whoso language is not Lahnda, 
but Panjabi. 

Another Faild known as Baba Farid or Shaikh Farid is 
traditionally known as a contemporary of Guru Nanak, and in 
the Janam Sakhl we find a whole Sakhi (pp. 361 ff.) devoted to 
Namik’s interview with Farid. Farid’s language in this interview 
is Lahnda, as may be seen from the following couplet (p. 361) :— 
[ake tS lop mukaddaml ake ta allah lor 
do bepl na latt dhar mat vanj6 vakkliar bop] 

‘ either seek after law-suits or seek after God; do not 
put thy foot (‘ leg ’) on two boats, lest thou shouldst be 
drowned *. 

The oblique forms [rnukaddamij and [beri], and the words 
[vanjS] and [bor] are clear spoeiinens of Lahnda. The ‘ Kafis ’ 
or short poems attributed to this Farid hav'^e been incorporated 
into the Adi Granth and published as a separate booklet by 
Sant Singh and Sons, Lahore. It has a ft^w traces hero and 
there of lahnda, e.g. [karendij (p, 4), [jindfi kil) (p. 1), [jasi] (p. 
1), the oblique in fmati dedia] ‘ giving advicci ’ (p. 5) and the 
vocabulary such as [nandharaj (p. 3), [tlu] ‘ be [bia] ‘ another ’ 
(p. 5), the nominativ(5 plural in [rati vaddia] (p. 7). But on 
the whole the treatise is in Hindi and Panjal)i. 

The work before us, however, the Asrar-i-Faridi, better^ 
known as IWwan-i-Faridi' is written in Lahnda par excellence, 
and although quite modern, is worthy of study, considering the 
poverty of litoratui'o in Lahnda. The author is Kliwaja Ghulam 
Farid,* a Muslim saint who became the see-hokier [sajjada- 
naSIn] of the shrine at Cacran-Sharif (in Bahawalpur State) 
in 1870. 

The language is consistently Southen; L., cerebralization 
of initial consonants for corros]>onding Skr. voiced unaspirated 
consonants being maintained throughout, e.g. in [devam| (p. 
17), [dukh] (p. 3), [din] (p. 16). In noun and pronoun declension 
the agent case has the termimition [6] for masculine, related to 
Skr. [ena], e.g. [dukh dukhre jera taya] ‘ the trouble which has 
been aggravated by this calamity’ (p. 3); |je kul raz sujhaia] 
‘ by which all the mystery has been revealed ’ (p. 9). 

The language is rich in diminutive forms, e.g. [gujhre hase] 
‘ hidden smiles ’ (p. 9), [tadra vara] ‘ thy turn ’ (p. 7), [hanjrti] 
‘ tears ’ (p. 10), [be patplj ‘ dishonourbale ’ (p. 10), [aukharia 
ghatS] ‘ hard blows ’. Most of these diminutive forms probably 
appear metri ctmsa, but in shorter forms like [patri], [tadra], 
the diminutive may bo due to the need for a distinctive meaning, 
cf. Lithuanian [moter] ‘ wife or woman ’, [moteriSke] ‘ woman 


I PablUhod (1902) by ISdian l^iida Ba'd)3h, Qbaw Bakfeab, Lahore. 
? Punjab QazeUee^r^ Bahawalpur State, p. 18L 
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The vocabulary is characteristic of Lahnda, but occasionally 
presents interesting variation of nuance from corresponding 
North. Lahnda words. 

[bhas] ‘ ashes ’. [i4k de rah vie bhas paya] ‘ threw ashes 
in the path of love ’ (p. 10). The word is characteristic of Lahnda; 
Sin. Lbhasu], Skr. [bhasma-]. 

[galakyi] (p. 16) ‘ an embrace N.L. [galangri] or [galvangpi] 
‘ throwing arms round one’s neck The phonetic connection 
between the N. and the S. words is obscure. 

[sahamssssahasra-] (p. 21). The nasal infix in the illiterate 
pronunciation of [sahasra-] is also current in N.L., where it 
is pronounced [sahamsar], with a Svarabhakti. 

[hikja] and [beja] for ‘ first ’ and ‘ second ’ respectively 
(p. 18). The stem [hikj in the ordinal is interesting, N.L and 
Panj. have [p&la], N. [hikalla] means * alone ’. 

[sala] ‘ may God ’ (p. 20) is used by illiterate Muslims for 
Arabic [in-Sa’-Allah] ‘ may God wish ’. 

[sir-sul] ‘ headache ’ in [sir sul taya] ‘ headache has troubled 
me ’ (p. 11). When physical pain is intended, N.L. uses the word 
[sulj exclusively for abdonmml pain, and so does Panjabi, cf. 
Sindhi [suli] ‘ the gripes ’, Skr. [6ula-], but for other pains N.L. 
has [pif] as in [sir-pip] ‘ headache But in figurative speech 
[sul] in N.L. suggests ‘ intense pain ’, e.g. [tudS ke sul e] ‘ what 
agony do you have ? ’ said to a person without any serious trouble. 
S.L., then, seems to have further generalized the meaning of 
[sul]. 

[hoka] ‘ proclamation ’ (p. 8) is a word peculiar both to S. 
and N., Sin. [hoko], Skr. [hvo] * to call ’. Paiy. has [ta.n^ora]. 
The x)res. part, is consistently formed by [6d&], e.g. [kah6da], 
[sujhSda], [sahSda] (pp. 14, 17). The pres. part, continuous 
(adjective) is formed by the suffix [6], going back to Skr. [an], 
e.g. [rati rode tapde kluxpdej *([ passed) the night crying, 
burning and worrying ’ (p. 16). Similarly [dukhde] ‘ burning *, 
[dukhdej ‘ suffering ’, [jhukhdoJ ‘ grumbling ’ (p. 24). 

There are a few interesting past part, like [nitaj in [ap^e 
nal na iffta] ‘ he did not take me with him ’ (p. 19), [vihani] 

‘ passed away ’, [kag udade umar viha^i] ‘ I have wasted my 
career in flying crows ’ (p. 16). Both these forms appear to 
be nearly the same as in Skr., but they are really analogical like 
[kita], [dinna]. 

The Causative proper is forpied by [vaj as in [sir kapvaya] 
' caused the head to be cut off ’ (p. 7); the transitive causative 
is formed by [laj or [a], as in [rauklaya] ‘released’ (p. 2), 
[valaia] ‘ turned ’ (plural) (p. 2). 

The syntax is rich in pronominal suffixes, as Southern 
Lahnda is. The suffix [mj is used both for the nominative and 
the dative, e.g. the nominative in [ayam zulam kahar vie] ‘ I 
came to torture and misfortune ’ (p. 28), but the dative in [&yam 
farld& salsbtl da saya] ' O Farid, the shadow of trouble has 
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come to me * (p. 11), \kol puchapi na v^ye ftyam] ‘ nobody came 
to my courtyard to inquire after me ’ (p. 14). 

The perfective is formed by groups of different verbs, as 
[sat sadhaya] ‘ came up ’ (p. 11), [mar munjhay&J ‘ killed out * 

(p. 8). 

There occur a number of striking particles, e.g. [toni] in 
[toiji disdam sakbt karib] ‘although it may appear very near 
to me ’ (p. 24). North. L. has [tore], Panjabi has generally 
[bhSve], Dogri [bhalia] = Hindi [cahe], cf. Lithuanian [norint]. 
[tore] is related to [tofj ‘end’ (lit. ‘break’), referring to the 
object of the condition, i.e. ‘ though the end may bo ’. But 
the nasal form [to^i] in our author is obscure. Another particle 
is [t&ve] ‘ even then ’=Skr. [tathapi], North. L. has [tSvi]. The 
example indicates the Lahnda tendency to change the final [i] 
of particles to [e], cf. Panj. [ki] * what ’, L. [ke] or [ka]. 
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Azad BUgraml. 

By Sayyid Wajahat Husain. 

As-Wayyid Ghulam ‘All ‘ Azad ’ bin as-tSayyid Nuh al- 
Husaini al-WasitI ^ was born on Sunday, the 25th §afar, 1116 A.H. 
(29th June, 1704 a.d.) in Maidanpura, a locality in Bilgram.* 
He received his early education from Mir Tufail Muhammad 
Bilgrami® who was a renowned scholar of his ago. Next, ho 
studied books on literature, rhetoric and prosody under his 
maternal imcle as-Sayyid Muhammad ^ bin as-Sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Jalil Bilgrami. His maternal grandfatljer as-Sayyid ‘Abd 
al-Jalil Bilgrami ® was a versatile scholar whose fame in the 


1 Wfusit is the name of a city founded in ‘Iraq by al-Hajjdj bin 
Yusuf, between the year A.it. 83-86 (a.d. 702-705). Al-Hajjaj made a 
peimanont camp for the Syrian troops at a place in ‘Iraq with the object 
of putting an end to the troubles between them and the ‘Iraqis, ^is 
now place where the soldiers wore stationed was given the name Wasit 
(mid^e) for it was roughly midway between Kufa and Basra, which 
wore the two principal cities of ‘Iraq at that time. 

One of the ancestors of Azad, named Abu’l Fath. settled there 
and consequently the family is called ‘ Wasi^I Sayyids *. Ma'dthir at- 
Kiramy p. 270. 

2 BilgrSm is the headquarters of the Tah^l of the same name, Haidoi 
District, United Province. It has produced a number of Muhammadans 
who have attained distinction as officials or in literature. Imperial 
OazeUeer o/ India, vol. YIU, p. 235. 

8 Mir ^ufail Muhammad Bilgrami was bom, 1073 a.u. (1662 a.d.) 
and died 1161 a.h. (1738 A.D.). Ma'd^ir al-Kirdm, pp. 149-58. 

^ Sayyid Muhammad was born in 1101 a.h. (1689 a.d.) in Bilgram. 
Ho was appointed on his father’s retirement to his post of Bal^hshl and 
Waqa’i* Nigar in Siwistan, and hold it throughout the troubled period of 
Nadir Shah’s invasion. He left Siwistan in 1155 a.h. (1742 a.d.) and in 
the following year settled in his native town where he lived on to an 
advanced age. See Afo’d^tr ol-Kirdm, pp. 293-96 and Biou, Br. Mua. 
Cat., vol. Ill, p. 963. 

^ Sayyid ^Abd al-Jalil, a member of the ancient family of the Wasi^l 
Sayyids who claim to have settled since 614 a.h. (1217 a.d.) in Bilgram, 
was celebrated for liis profound knowledge of Arabic and his eminent 
piety. He entered the service of Emperor Aurangzib (a.h. 1069-1118; 
A.D. 1659-1707) and discharged the duties of Bakh^i and Waqa’i* Nigar 
from 1112 A.H. (1700 a.d.) to 1116 a.h. (1704 a.d.) in Gujrat, and from 
1117 A.H. (1706 A.D.) to 1130 A.n. (1717 a.d.) in Bahkar and Siwistan. 
Ho then retired to Delhi, whore he died in 1138 A.u. (1725 a.d.) at the 
age of sixty-six. See Ma'aBiir al-Kiram, pp. 257-77 and Kieu, Br. Mua. 
Oat., vol. m, p. 963. Among his compositions the following are 
well-known;— 

(i) Tabeirat an-Ndtirm, historioed and biographical notices relating 

chiefly to Bil^pram. Rieu, Cat., vol. Ill, p. 963. 

(ii) Amwdi Khaydl, a tnolftnata in praise of Bilgram. Ma*dAir 

al-Kiram, p. 266. 
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literary world reached the distant parts of the world. As the 
greater part of the life of this scholar was spent abroad in the 
service of the state, Azad was not fortunate enough to enrol 
himself in the list of his pupils until the age of seventeen when 
he returned home after a protracted absence of sixteen years. 
Azad never lost sight of the opportunity to study under him. 
He accompanied him on his tour to Delhi, the then capital, and 
continued his studies diligently under him. Within a few years 
Azad became well-versed in numerous branches of learning and 
the occasional remarks of Mawlana ‘Abd al-Jalil that Azad 
would keep the torch of learning and lore shining with the same 
lustre oven after his death bear ample testimony to the scholar¬ 
ship of Azad. 

After completion of his studios Aza^l returned homo in 
1137 A.n. (1724 a.d.) and became a disciple of Sayyid al-‘Arifip 
Mir Sayyid Lutfallah ^ in chishti order.* In 1142 a.h. (1729 A.n.) 
he loft his homo and visiting Delhi, Lahore and TVIultan, reached 
Siwistan, a town of Sind, in 1143 a.h. (1730 a.d.) where his mater¬ 
nal uncle as-Sayyid Muhammad was Mir Ba^shl (Pay-master 
General).* His maternal uncle secured for him the post and 
himself retired. Azad creditably discharged the duties of the 
post for about 4 years, and after submitting his resignation in 
1147 A.H. (1734 A.n.) came to Allahabad with the object of 
meeting his parents. Ho stayed there for some time and 
then returned to Bilgram. From early youth Azad had 
cherished an earnest desire for pilgrimage and the vision of the 

(iii) A MaQ^navi on the marriage of Emperor Farrukh Siyar (a.ii. 
1124-1131 ; A.n. 1712-1718). A copy of this mathnavi is 
in M. *Ah Husain’s Lil^ary, Hyderabad, Deccan. Azad 
Bilgrami’s handwritings are in some pla^s in this MS. 
Hafij; Nazir Ahmad, Descriptive Notes on Libraries, Journal 
and Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, 
vol. XIV, 1918, No. 8, p. cccviii, No, 210. 

1 Mir Sayyid Lutfallah, son of Sayyid Karamallah, was a very 
famous saint at Bilgram. He died in 1143 A.n. (1730 A.n.). See Ma'd^ir 
aUKirdm, pp. 108-113. 

2 The oldest of the darunsh fraternities in India is the ChisJUl order, 
which traces its origin to Khwajah Abu Abdal Chishti, who died A.n. 966. 
It was introduced into India by Khwajah Mu'in-ud-Din Chishti, of Sistan, 
a southern district of Afghanistan, where ho was bom a.d. 1142. He 
later removed with his parents to the region of ^^lurasan, and thence to 
the neighbourhood of Nishapur, near Mashhad, where ho became the 
disciple of Khwajah 'U^man Chishti Horunl. After more than twenty 
years’ disci^ship, he wont on a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. Then 
he made a journey through Iraq and Persia, during which he made the 
acquaintance of many noted ^ufls, such as *Abd-ul-Qadir Jll&nl and 
Khwajah Qu^b-ud-Din Ba^tyar K&kl, who became one of his disciples. 
Pmally, his travels brought him back to Herat, Balkh and C^aznl, from 
whence he came in a.d. 1192 to Delhi, where he stayed for a time. At 
the age of fifty-two, in the year a.d. 1196, he went to Ajmir, which hence¬ 
forth became his permanent residence, imtil his death in a.d. 1236. Titus, 
Indian Islam, Oxford University Press, 1930, p. 118. 

* See Irvine, The Army of Indian MoghaU, p. 37. 
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Holy Prophet in a dream gave vent to his yearnings. In Bajab 
1150 A.H. (1737 A.D.) he stealthily loft his home one day bound for 
the sacred place on foot. Three days later when the secret leaked 
out, Azad’s brother Sayyid Ghulam Hasan himself undertook a 
journey to search his brother but returned home disappointed. 
Azad. had adopted a different route in order to avoid being 
traced and undergoing the terrible ordeals of the journey came 
to a place called Saronj in Malwa. His feet had badly swollen 
and he was unable to walk. Nawab A^af Jah of Deccan was 
then engaged in a war ^ with the Mahrattaa on the border of 
Malwa. One of the nobles of the Nawab took pity on Azad 
and entertained him in his place as a guest until liis recovery. 
Azad presented himself on 22nd Sha‘ban before the Nawab 
and recited the following quatrain in his eulogy seeking his help 
in the sacred mission :— 




jlli 






jr 





j*x» 1 j 


JT 


* O Protector of Religion and Ocean of generosity and 
benevolence, 

God has justly conferred upon you tlie title of Asaf, 

A^af brought the throne * in the Court of Solomon, 

You convey the descendant of the Propluit (moaning 
himself) to the door of Ka‘ba.’ 


The Nawab was hfghly pleased with him and enlisted him in 
the army. Azad fought valiantly and on the termination 
of the battle at the end of Ramadan, was given a sum of money 
by the Nawab for the expenses of tlu? journey to Mecca. He left 
Bhopal in the beginning of the month of Shawwal and reached 
the port of Surat on the 10th JQh9’l Qa‘da. On the 24th of the 
same month ho embarked on a ship bound for .fedda and reached 
there on the 18th Muharram 1151 a.ti. (1738 a.d.). Muhammad 
Fakbir Ilahabadi ^ poetically known as ‘ Za’ir ’ who was then at 
Jedda received him at the port and Azad was much pleased at the 


1 For details of this war see Khizdna ^Amira^ pp. 35-40. 

2 Asaf is tho name of Solomon’s grand wazlr. By invoking the groat 
name of God, ho, in a twinkling brought bofore Solomon the throne of 
Bilqis (the Quoen of Sheba) from Sheba a two months’ journey. 

2 Muhammad Fakhir Ilahabadi has mentioned Mawlana Muhammad 
Hayat as-Sindl al-Madani in the list of his teachers in the preface to his 
work DurrcU cU-Tah^ fl NiawcU as-l^iddiq. He was an eminent scholar 
and a poet also. His nom-de-plumo was * Zn’ir ’. Ho died in 1164 a.h. 
See R&npur Cat., vol. II, p. 595, 
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hospitality and courtesy of his host. He came to Mecca on 
the 23rd Mul^arram. As the time of pilgrimage had passed 
away, Azad left for Madina on the 26th Muharram and reached 
there on the 25th §afar just after one month. Azad was then 
36 years i old. There Azad paid his respects to ash-Shaihh 
Muhammad Hayat as-Sindi al-MadanI ^ who had migrated to 
Madina and settled there, and studied Hadith under him. On 
the 14th Shawwal 1151 a.h. (1738 a.d.) Azad set out for pilgrim¬ 
age and reached Mecca on the 26th Shawwal. After performing 
the pilgrimage ho read Hadith again from Ash-Shaikb ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab at-TantawL* He stood high in the favour of the 
Shaikh who amused in passing his leisure-hours listening to his 
poetry. He appreciated it much and dwelling on the meaning of 
the. word ‘Az^’ remarked, ‘‘you are an emancipated slave 
of God 

Azad, next visited the famous shrines in T^’if and reachea 
Jedda in the end of Rabi‘ II, 1162 a.h. (1739 a.d.). On the 3rd 
Jumada I, he boarded a ship and landed at Mukha, where he 
paid a visit to the famous shrine of ash-Shaikb ash-ShadhUb^ On 
the 29th JumSda I, he reached Surat and after a brief stay 
there for 6 months started for Deccan. On the 27th Dbu’l Qa‘da, 
1152 A.H. (1739 A.D.) he arrived at Aurangabad and led a 
retired life at the shrine of Baba Shah * Musafir Naqshbandi for 
some time. He then made extensive tours on foot in the different 
parts of Deccan and visited the holy shrines and historical 
places of the country. 

Azad was really an independent man in the true sense of 
the term. Nawab Nizam ad-Dawla Na^ir Jang ® the son of 
Nawab Agaf Jah had great regard for him and was on very 
friendly terms with him. When he ascended the throne of 
Deccan, Azad’s friends requested him not to lose the opportunity 
and insisted that he should demand some high post from the 
Nawab. AzM retorted that ho was free from the world and its 
desires and so could no more be the slave of any man. The 
world, ho added, is like the river of Talut ® (Saul) and a draught 
out of the hand is lawful and more than that is forbidden. 

1 Muhammad Haydt as-Sindl al-Madanl died in 1163 A.n. (1749 a.d.). 
Soe Ma'dAir al-Kirdm, p. 164. 

2 *Abd al-Wahhab at-TantawI, died 1157 a.h. (1744 A.D.). See 
Md*d^ir al-Kirdm^ p. 162. 

8 Ash-Shaikh ash-Sh&dbiU was a groat @ufl and died 654 a.h. 
(1256 A.O.). See Na/ahdt cU^Uns, p. 663. 

4 Baba Shah Musafir Naqshbandl died in 1126 A.H. (1714 A.O.). 
See Ma'dihir al-Kirdm, p. 174. 

8 For detail accounts of Nawab Ni^m ad-Dawla, see Khizdna *Amira, 
pp. 64-56. 

8 Tt refers to the verses of the Qur’an and the translation is as 
follows :— 

'And then ^falut departed with his soldiers, he said, Verily 

God will prove you by the river; for ho who drinketh thereof, shall 
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He dedicated the last part of his life to teaching and writing 
books. He died in 1200 a.h.^ (1785 a.d.) and was buried at 
Aurangabad, Daccan. 

AzM was an erudite scholar, well-versed in numerous 
branches of learning. His literary achievements won for him 
the celebrated appellation of Hasadn al-Ilind.^ As a scholar 
and linguist he acquired a fame which few people can attain 
and had command over Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Urdu, and 
Hindi. His literary activities marked for profundity and elu- 
cidity cover a wide field ranging over Fladith, literature, history, 
poetry and biography. The following is a list of his works :— 

Arabic Works. 

(1) Diw* ai-D.irirl Sh'irh al-Bul^irl. 

It is a commentary in Arabic language on the famous work 
on Hadlhh by al-Hukharl (d. a.it. 256, a.d. 870). The com¬ 
mentator did not survive to complete the book and wrote up to 
Kitdb az-Zakdt of the original work. It is chiefly based on 
al-Qastallanrs (d. 923 a.h., 1517 a.d.) commentary called Irshdd 
as-Sdrl, 

Sublj^at al-Marjdn, p. 122, Siddiq Hasan, IH^df an-Nubald\ 
pp. 56, 107 and Hadd'iq ahHanaJtya, p. 455. 

(2) Dlwdn Azad. 

It is a collection of poems in Arabic arranged in alphabetical ■ 
order. 

Hyderabad Cat, (1900) No. 109, p. 14, Rdmpnr Cal., vol. I, 
p. 586, and Subhut aCMarjdn, p. 122. 

(3) Mazhar al-Barakdt. 

It is a collection of Arabic poems in the metre of Mathuavl. 
Mafhnavl is a form of poetry in which each bait (verse) is nor- 


noti be on my siflo (but- ho who shall not taste ihoroof ho shall be on 
my side) exfopt ho who drinkoth a draught out of his hand. Sale, 
Translation of the Koran, printed by S. Hazard, 1795, p. 46. 

1 Afcording to poet Jauhar, who, as stated in Hieu, p. .373, saw 
Azad in Aurangabad, 1198 a.h., 1783 a.d., Azad died in 1199 a.h., 

1784 A.D. ; but several other biographers record his death in 1200 a.h., 

1785 A.D. Abdul Miiqtadir, Banfcippre (^at., vol. Ill, p. 253. 

2 Hnssdn al-Himl is the title given to Azad Hilgram! by his contem¬ 
porary scholars in imitation of l^aqani’s (d. 595 a.h., 1198 A.i>.), 
epithet Hnssan al-^Ajam. Hassan bin Thabit used to recite poems before 
the Prophet and was the founder of the religious Islamic poetry. He 
was the most eminent poet of his age and the Prophet appreciated his 
poetry. As a result of the encouragement given to Hassan by the Prophet 
and his praise of him as a great genius, the association of the epithet 
‘ IlassuTi ’ with any name, was regarded as the greatest honour which a 
poet can ever attain. 

" Encyclopaedia of Islam, No. 43, p. 410. 
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mally a self-contained whole, grammatically complete and with 
two Mi^rd^a (hemistiches) rhyming with one another and not— 
except accidentally—with the verses that follow. In Persian and 
Urdu, poetic compositions of any length dealing with' epic, 
romantic, ethical or didactic themes are of the Mathnavi form. 
Arabic contains no poems of the Ma^navi genre.y but poems 
having the two Misfd'a of each bait rhyming together in¬ 
dependently of the rest are known. The aiTangem3nt of the rhyme 
is known as Muzdmvija, Short specimens translated from Persian 
are quoted in Tha'alibi’s Yatlmat ai-Dihr (IV, 23), and there 
are longer compositions, metrical grammirs, by Hirirl (Mulfyat 
aUI'rdb) and by Muhammad bin Malik (Kitdb al-Alfiya), Azad 
introduced this into Arabic poetry and wrote seven Mafhnavla 
which he called by the above title Mazhar al-Barakdi. 

' Houtsma, Cat. No. 91, Itlidf an-Nulxild\ p. 331, and Iladai^ 
al'Hanafiya, p. 455. 

(4) Mir'at aUJamdl. 

It is an Arabic po^m containing 105 vors'^s and describing 
the beauties of a beloved from head to foot. 

lt}ylf an-NuhakVj p. 331, and fladd'iq aUHanafiya, p. 455. 

(5) Taaliyat aUFu'ddfl Qasd'id Azad. 

It is an anthology of some of his Arabic Qaaldas 
(encomiums). 

Hadd'iq aUHanafiya^ p. 455 and Svhimt ahMarjdn^ p. 122. 

(6) A8-Sah*al as-Sayydra. 

It is a collcMition of seven Arabic Diwdns. In these Diwdna 
there is a large number of poems in praise of the Prophet. An 
autograph copy of this work is preserved in the Library of 
Nawab Nur al-Hasan at Lucknow. The author commenced 
the work in 1179 a.h., 1765 a.d., and finished it in 1194 a.h., 
1780 A. D. See Hafiz Nazir Ahmad, Descriptive Notes on Libraries, 
Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, vol. XIII, 1917, 
No. 2, p. cxxxix, No. 152. 

Hadd'iq al-Hanafiya, p. 455 and Ithdf an^Nubald', p. 331. 

(7) Shamdmat al-*Anbar fi md warada fi'l Hind min Sayyid aU 

Bashar. 

In this work the author collected all the Sayings of the 
Prophet relevant to India. 

Hyderabad Cat., vol. Ill, Nos. 853, 857, 859, p. 258. 

(8) Shifd' al-'AlU fi Istildbdt Kaldm AbVt Tayyib al-Mutanabbl. 

In this work the peculiar phraseologies which one comes 
across in the poetry of al-Mutanabbi (d. 354 a.h., 965 a.d.) have 
been explained. His ardour for pro-Arab feelings and his 
metaphors and ingenious similes are also discussed. 

Hadd'iq al-Hanafiya, p. 455 and Ithdf an-Nubald\ p. 33L 
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A copy of this work is in M. ‘All Husain’s Library, Kuchah-i- 
Madrasah-i-A‘izzah, Hyderabad, Ddccan. Journal^ Asiatic 
Society of Bengal^ vol. XIII, 1917, No. 2, p. cxxiii, No. 101, 
where it is called Shifa^ aWAMfl Isld}^ Kaldm al-Mutanabbi. 

(9) Subimt aUMarjdn fl Athdr Hindustdn. 

In this book the author dwells on four difltoront subjects. 
Firstly he mentions the Hadiths (Sayings of the Prophet) and 
commentaries of the Qur’an that describe the superiority of 
India ; secondly he gives short biographies of some of the groat 
scholars of India ; thirdly he dwells on the excellent and rare 
similes and metaphors of Hindi language which he introduced 
into his Arabic poetry with an excellence which elicits admiration 
and applause. His contemporaries sought to follow him on the 
same lines but met with little success ; fourthly there is a dis¬ 
course between a lover and a beloved. In this last chapter the 
author enumerates the different kinds of women classifying them 
by Hindi as well as appropriate Arabic names. It was compiled, 
1177 A.H. 

Iliyif an-Nubald\ p. 331 and Hadd'iq ahflannflya, p. 455. 

It was lithographed in Bombay, 1303 a.h. 

It was translated into Persian language by Sayyid Shams 
ad-Din Hasani al-Husaini Banaresi. 

From the note at the end of the translation it transpires that 
the translator was in the service of Maharaja Isari Parshad 
(Raja of Banares) in 1869', at whose order the translation was 
made. Ho was a pupil of his uncle ‘Abdallah Banaresi and was 
buried by the side of his father Shah Warith ‘Ali. 

See Abdul Muqtadir, Bankipore CaL, vol. VIII, p. 7. 

Persian Works. 

(1) rHimn-i-Azdd. 

It 18 an anthology of lyrical poems in Persian and the 
Ghazals are arranged in alphabetical order. A few rubd'ls 
and tdrif^dt are at the end. 

Eth6, India Office Cat,, No. 1722, Sprenger, Cat., p. 364 and 
Bankipore Cat., vol. HI, p. 252. 

Lithographed, Hyderabad, 1301 A.ir. See Hyderabad CaL^ 
vol. Ill, No. 830, p. 288. 

(2) Ohizldn aUHind^ 

In this work the metaphors and similes of Hindi language 
are explained and introduce into Persian science of metaphors 
('Urn al-Badi'). There are also descriptions of different kinds 
of women, as classified in Hindi, for the knowledge of Persian 
students. It is practically a Persian version of Subhat aUMarjdn. 

Pertsch, Berlin Cat., No. 1051, p. 1001 and Eth6, India 
Office Cat., No. 1722. Also a copy of this book is in M. ‘All 
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Husain's Library, Hyderabad, Deccan. Journal^ Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, New Series, vol. XTV, 1918, No. 8, p. cccliii. No. 310. 

(3) Khizdna i-"Amira, 

It is a well-known and valuable ta^kira or memoirs of 
ancient and modern Persian poets. The author wrote this work 
in Persian in compliance with the wishes of his brother's son 
Mir Aulad Muhammad, who requested him, 1176 A.ir. (1762 a.d.), 
to compile the lives of those poets who had amassed wealth by 
praising the great men. To this Azad assented with a view to 
giving a distinctive character to this tadfikira, although, he adds, 
he never had stooped to lauding any one for the sake of money. 
It is alphabetically arranged and contains the biographies of 
135 poets (see for these names, Ethe, BodL Cat., No. 381, 
pp. 256-260). # 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. tX, pp. 150-153 ; 
HxQiw, Persian Cat., p. 373, where a full list of Azad's authorities 
is given; Elliot, History of India, vol. VTII, p. 188, Eth6, 
India Office Cat , No. 685 ; Ivanow, Cat., Asialic Society of Bengal 
No, 232; Sprenger. Oudh Cat., p. 143, and AbdulMuqtiidir, Banku 
pore Cat., vol. VIII, p. 127. 

Lithographed, (.Wnpore, 1900 a.d. 

(4) Md’dthir al-Kirdm Tariff Bilgrdm. 

It is the first volume of the great biographical work on the 
famous men of Bilgram and other eminent persons who were in 
Kome way or other connectetl with it. It is dividend into two 
fads (parts), the first dealing with pioiis men, the sec*ond with 
learned men. Tliere are eighty -biographies in the former, and 
soventy-thn^e in the latter. The author mentions himself in 
both tile parts. It was completed in 1166 A.n., 1753 a.d. 

Eth^, India Office Cai., No. 682 ; Rieu, Persian Cat., vol. Ill, 
p. 971 ; Pertsch, Berlin Cal., pp. 566-569, and Abdul Muqtadir, 
Bankipore Cat., vol. VlII, p. 166. 

Lithographed, Agra, 1910 

Ohulam Hasan Siddiqi Farshuri BilgramI (Circa 1178 a.h., 
1765 A.D.) has written a criticism of this work under the title 
Shard'if '(Jthmdni. Apparently some personal feeling con¬ 
stituted the chief reason for this work. Ivanow, Cat., Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. 1, No. 277, p. 116. 

(5) Ma'dthir al-Umard\ 

It is a well-known biographical dictionary of the wazxrs, 
high officials and noblemen, who were associated with the 
dynasty of the Indian Timurides. The work was written by 
Sam^am ad-Dawla Shah Nawaz IQia'D Khwafi Aurangabad! whose 
real name was Mir ‘Abd ar-Razzaq (d. 1171 a.h., 1758 a.d.). 
These original sketches were arranged and finally compiled by 
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our author who added an introduction and a biography of Sh&h 
Nawaz Shan. Full accounts of the work wiU be found in 
Morley’s Cat,y p. 101 and Elliot’s History^ vol. VIII, pp. 187-191. 

Bieu, Br. Mua, Cat., vol. I, p. 339; Eth6, Bodl. Cat., 
No. 166; Ethe, India Office Cat., No. 622; Blochet, Cat. Bib. 
Nationah, vol. I, No. 639 and Ivanow, Cat., Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, p. 69. 

It was published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, 1887-1896, 
and translated into English by H. Beveridge (the same series, 
1911, and onward in progress). 

(6) RawdaJt al-Awliyd\ 

It is a short compendium on the great saints of India, 
specially of the Dakhan. The first biography is that of Shaikh 
Biirhan ad-Din Muhammad bin Mahmud bin Na^ir, commonly 
called al-Gharib al-Hansawi. 

Eth6, India Office Cat, No. 655. 

Lithographed, a.h. 1310, Hyderabad Cat. (1900), No. 74, 

p. 10. 

(7) Sand as-Sa'dddt fi Tlusn Khdlimat as-Sdddt. 

In this treatise the author has proved from the Sayings of 
the Prophet and other eminent scholars that the end of the 
descendants of the Prophet is bound to be good and their entrance 
into Paradise is sure. This was also the view of some of the 
eminent authors who preceded him. Muibi ad-Din Ibn al-‘ArabI 
(d. 638 A.H., 1240 A.D.) in his famous work al-FuluJjM al-Mahhiya, 
chapter 29, stated that all the descendants of Fatima, &e 
daughter of the Prophet, have received ‘ glad tidings ’ and their 
entrance into Paradise has been foretold. Ibn Hajar al-Haitami 
(d. 973 A.H., 1565 a.d.) in os-SatvdHq aUMubnqa and al-Qa^I 
»Shihab ad-Din Dawlatabadi (d. 849 a.h., 1445 a.d.) in Mandqib 
as-Sdddt have also expressed the same view. 

Mahathir al-Kirdm, p. 69; Bieu Cat. vol. Ill, p. 978a, and 
Hadffiq, p. 466. 

(8) Sarv-i-Amd. 

It is the second volume of the biographical work on the 
famous poets of Bilgram and other parts of India who lived after 
1000 A.H.. In the preface the author says that after having 
completed in 1148 a.h. (1735 a.d.), his general tadkkira of Persian 
poets styled Yad Baida, he resolved upon writing a work on the 
literary men of his native town, which he divided into two 
volumes ; the first he styled Ma'dQdr al-Kirdm and the second 
Sarv-i-Azdd. 

It is divided like the first volume into two fa^ls (parts), 
the first comprising 143 biographies of Persian poete, the second 
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eight biographies of Hindi poets. It was composed in 1166 a.h., 

1762 A.D. 

Eth4, India Office Cat, No. 683; Ivanow, Asiatic Society Cat. 
(Curzon Collection), p. 63 ; Ibid.^ First Supp.j p. 7 ; Sprenger, 
Cat. p. 143 ; Abdul Muqtadir, Bankipore Cat., vol. VIII, p. 123, 
and Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, vol. IX, p. 170. 

An autograph copy of the work is in Hakim ‘Abd al-Hayy’s 
Library, Aminabad, Lucknow. Hahz Nazir Ahmad, Descriptive 
Notes on Libraries, Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, 
vol. XIV, 1918, No. 8, p. cclviii. No. 86. 

Lithographed, 1913. See Hyderabad Cat., vol. Ill, p. 164. 

Muhammad Sadiq bin Muhammad Ahsanaliah BilgramI sur- 
named ‘ Sukbanwar * has written a criticism of this work under the 
title Taffqlq as-Sadddfi Madjiqllat dl-Azdd. It is not the historical 
tnistworthiness of the work which is attacked, but the style aijd 
the poetry of Azad are subjected to criticism. Muhammad Sadiq 
was greatly displeased on finding in this book of Azad only a 
brief note on himself with a quotation of a few of his verses. In 
revenge he pours the worst invective upon Azad without any 
sense of measure or prospective. Composed soon after 1167 a.h., 

1763 A.u. ‘Abd al-Qadir Samarqandi Dihlawi, a partisan of 
AzM, wrote a reply under the title Tadlb az-Zindiq ft Takdhlb 
a^-Siddiq to the above-mentioned abusive criticism of Mul^ammad 
Sadiq. The tone of the reply is more sober and reasonable and 
the author tries to prove the falsity of the accusations. Composed' 
apparently shortly after the preceding work. Ivanow, Cat. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. I, Nos. 397 and 398, p. 172. 


(9) Yad-i-Baidd. 

A biographical work of ancient and modern Persian poets, 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

The author gives a detailed account of his life at the end of 
this work. Ho tells us that, during his four years’ stay in 
Siwistan, ho devoted most of his time to the study of historical 
and poetical works. He made selections from the poetical works 
of ancient and modem poets, and compiled a Tadjikira in 
1146 A.H., 1732 A.D., entitling it Yad-i-Baidd. This work 
received a wide circulation. Subsequently, when he came to 
Ilahabad, he obtained fresh materials for the work, and prepared 
an improved addition in 1148 a.h., 1735 A.n. The author proceeds 
to say that, two years later, he wont on a pilgrimage to the holy 
places of Mecca and Madina ; and on his way back, while he was 
staying at Aurangabad, he received a letter on the 4th Ramadan, 
1163 A.H., 1740 A.D., from Mir Muhammad Yusuf of Bilgram, 
stating that during his absence from India a certain inhabitant 
of Banares (name not given), after removing the author’s name 
from the Ta^kira, had circulated it as his own, and had 
distributed copies of it in several places. The author remarks 
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that anecdotes and sayings in the work, derived from rare 
compositions, had been boldly appropriated as his own by this 
‘ Banaresi thief *, as if the latter had written the Tadhkira 
after collecting the facts for himself. ‘ But ’, he adds, ‘ his 
blind eyes could never obtain a view of those rare compositions 

The author adds that, after his return from pilgrimage, he 
collected some more materials, which ho sent to some of his 
esteemed friends for insertion in the TadJMra, 

The preface ends with a short history of the origin of Persian 
poetry. 

According to Sprengcr, Ovdh Catalogue, p. 142, the work 
contains 532 biographies. The first poet mentioned here is 
Af^al ad Din Muhammad Kashani, and the last, Mir Muhammad 
Yusuf bin Mir Muhammad Ashtaf. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. IX, p. 170 ; Abdul 
Muqtadir, Bankipore CcU., vol. VIII, p. 115, whore it is stated 
that pp. 160-222 are in the handwriting of the author ; and 
Hyderabad Cat,, vol. Ill (a.h. 1347), Nos. 155, 180, p. 162, 
where it is also called TadfJcira Subh Khanddn. Another copy 
of this work comprising 225 folios is preserved in the collection of 
the descendants of Sayyid as-8adat Burhan ad-Din of Samdan, 
a village in U.P. The MS. is valuable as it was copied at the 
instance of Azad’s father, Sayyid Nu^ al-Husaini, and is in the 
handwriting of Azad and his two brothers Gludarn Hasan and 
Ghulam Imam Sadiq. 

Muslim Review, Calcutta, vol. I, No. 2, 1920, pp. 35 and 30. 

N. Bland in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 
IX, p. 153 wrongly places Hdz wa Niyaz (a love-tale of Pirince 
Niyaz and Princess Naz, a Sufistic allegory in Persian Mathnavl 
rhyme) in the list of the compositions of Azad Bilgrami. Prom 
the preface of the said work it appears that the writer was for 
a short time in attendance on Muhammad AV.am Shah, died in 
1119 A.H., 1707 A.D., and that the latter was a patron of the 
jjoet. As Azad Bilgrami Was bom in 1116 a.h., 1704 a.d., it is 
clear that the said work was not compiled by him. 

The real author of Naz wa Niyaz is Mirza Anjuman ‘ Azad 
son of the Kashmirian poet ' Abd al-Ghani Beg ‘ Qabul ’ (died 
in 1139 A.H. 1726 a.d.). He has also written Dilkushd Ndma, 
the history of Mukbtar, the avenger of Imam Husain bin‘Ali, 
a Shi‘a legend, in Mathnavi rhyme, and has completed the un¬ 
finished work of Mirza Muhammad Rafi* ‘ Badhi’s ’ (died 1123 
or 1124 A.H.) HamladJlaidan. 

Bieu, Cat. vols. II, pp. 704, 712, 719, and III, p. 1091. 

UbdO Work. 

Billl Ndma. 

It is a very interesting story of a cat who spent her life in 
feasting on rats and then went on pilgrimage to atone for her 
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sins though she would not mend her ways. The story serves as an 
advice to men to be on guard against deceiving people who are by 
nature wicked. The characters chosen for it are animals as in the 
case of the books of the same gmre^ KalXla wa Dimna^ etc. It is 
one of the best pieces of Urdu literature dating from 150 years 
back. 

Lithographed on the margin of Chuhai Ndma (the Book 
of Bat) by the poet Iram, in Nawal Kishore Press, Gawnpore, 
a.d. 1871; and also by l£hidr Banu Sa^iba fQiairi in ‘Alamgir 
(Yearly Number), 1935, pp. i29-134. 
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328. Some Coins of the Napki Malka class rbstruck by 

Shahi-Tigin. 

Coins of Shahi-tigin are well-known both for their extra¬ 
ordinary trilingual legends and for their unusual design. Among 
the more readily available illustrations I would cite Cunningham, 

‘ Coins of the Later Indo-Scythians PL X, No. 9, and 
Vincent Smith, ‘ Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, PL XXV, 1. 
The obverse portrait is a three-quarter face,—an unusual repre¬ 
sentation, and the reverse design is a bust of a male deity, possibly 
the sun-god, to front with flames springing from behind the head 
and rising to a point. 

The findspots of the Shahi-tigin Coins have been carefully 
recorded by Cunningham (in Num. Chron.,' 1893, page 268) as 
follows :— 

‘ Two specimens were obtained by Ventura in the 
Manikyala Stupa. Dr. Lord got forty to the north of 
the Caucasus (i.e. Hindukush). I have received some 
twenty or thirty from Kabul, and I am aware that a few 
have been found in Sindh and Kacch.’ 

The latter, presumably, are strays—^perhaps brought down 
through Kandahar, Quetta and Shikarpur, the well-known Sindh 
entrepot for Central Asian trade—and the seat of Shahi-tigin’s 
power should, therefore, be searched for in Northern Afghanistan 
and not in Multan as erroneously supposed by Cunningham. 
Dr. Heinrich Junker has made a recent study of the coin legends 
on these and similar coins, in ‘ Die Hephthalitischen Mflnzin- 
sohriften ’ (Berlin, 1931), and has found an interesting series of 
place-names. Those on the coins showing the sun-god are 
specially important:— 

Dawar (Zamindawar) on Cunn. X, 9 and 10 
RdSnan (?Budbar on Helmand) on X, 9 and 11 
Zabulist&n on X, 9 and 10 

Farz&n (?Idrisi4 Firoz and on Helmand) on X, 10 
and Sakawand (between Ghazni and Kabul) on X, 11. 

This is sufficient indication for the geographical position of 
the shrine of the sun-god but the findspots of the coins of Shahi- 

( 5 N. ) 
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tigm suggest a more Northerly position for the centre of his 
power. 

The coins showing this full-face bust of the sun-god can be 
dated with great accuracy, as two of these issues were struck 
by Khusrau 11 of Persia and dated in years 28 and 37 of his 
reign, corresponding to 618 and 627 A.D. 

We have fortunately an invaluable document describing 
Afghanistan at this period in the Life and Travels of Yuan 
Chwang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim whose travels lasted 
from 829 to 645 a.d. and who passed twice through Afghanistan. 
Reference to his writings makes it fairly certain that Shahi-tigin 
was the King of Kapisi, an area north-east of Kabul, and that 
the sun-god was ' Shiina ’ or ‘ Ch’una * whose shrine was on a 
mountain in the south of the Tsao-ku-ta country, roughly in the 
neighbourhood of Zamindawar and Kandahar. 

Watters, in his edition of Yuan Chwang, states :— 

‘ Our pilgrim reports this god as being held in great awe, 
as liaving rich offerings presented to him and prayers made 
to him, not only by the inhabitants of Tsao-kuta, but also 
by votaries of all classes from other countries.’ 

The groat diversity of style and script on coins bearing this 
bust indicate that the deity portrayed was of more than local or 
provincial importance, and, as Cunningham’s suggestion that it 
was the sun-god of Multan has been discredited, I have no 
hesitation in putting forward this alternative proposal. He 
was, apparently, a Turkish god whose cult was imported from 
Central Asia by the Western Turks who ruled in various portions 
of Afghanistan from 567 a.d. to 658 a.d. when they were absorbed 
in the Chinese Empire. Watters states that Shuna was a sun-god 
and the bust on the coins is unmistakably that of a solar diety. 
Yuan Chwang tells us a curious story of how, when this god was 
travelling from Central Asia to Tsao-ku-ta, he wished to halt 
in the kingdom of Kapisi, but, the guardian spirit of Mount 
Aruna proved inhospitable and was punished by having to do 
annual obeisance to Shuna in his new homo (see Watters, 
pp. 126-7). 

We, therefore, find in this legend a direct connection between 
Shuna and the kingdom of Kapisi, which, considered in con¬ 
junction with the coin findspots, make it probable that 
Shahi-tigin was ruler of Kapisi. 

This probability is strengthened by the fact that General 
Ventura obtained two of these coins from the relic chamber of 
Manikyala stupa near Rawalpindi. The king of Kapisi at the 
time of Yuan Chwang^s travels was a great conquerer, but had 
recently lost Taxila to the Kingdom of Kashmir. The coins 
must have been deposited at Manikyala before this change of 
rule. 
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Further statements by Yuan Chwang show that this king 
was ruling over the following areas at the time of his visit:— 

(1) Kapisi—which according to Watters and Cunningham 

must have then included the whole of Kafiristan 
as well as the two large valleys of Ghorband and 
Panjshir. 

(2) Nagar—^the district round Jalalabad. 

(3) Gandhara—west of the Indus, corresponding to 

Peshawar Dist. 

(4) Varna—which Sir Aurel Stein has proved to be 

Bannu Dist., as previously conjectured by 
Cunningham. 

(5) It appears from Yuan Chwang’s ‘ Life ’ that Tsau-ku- 

ta may also have been included in his empire, 
but this is by no means certain. 

Having fixed Shahi-tigin both in time and place I am now 
able to publish three countermarked coins which have not been 
previously ascribed to him. 

These coins were struck, prior to the period of their counter¬ 
marking, by one of Napki Malik’s later successors who probably 
lived in the Kabul area, or perhaps further north as, prior to the 
invasions of the Western Turks, the Greek Kushan script which is 
found on those coins appears to have been almost totally confined 
to the countries north of the Hindukush. 

The legend on these coins has been read by both Herzfeld 
and Junker as ‘ Sri Shahi ’. Turning now to the countermarks, 
two of my coins have a countermark containing two Brahmi 
characters and are, therefore, duplicates of Cumiingham, ‘ Later 
Tndo-Scythians ’, plate IX, 19. Cunningham read these as 
‘ Tiri but a closer study shows them to be ‘ Tigi I am 
indebted to this discovery to Mr. Majumdar, who at once agreed 
with my suggestion that this was short for ' Tigin ’, a common 
title for a chieftain among the Turks. Cunningham mentions 
having ‘ three similar coins with an insect as countermark ’ and 
these two show this as an additional mark. My third has it as a 
sole countermark. On a close study, however, 1 cannot agree 
with Cunningham in calling it an insect. It is a facing bust of 
the sun-god Shuna ! 

We have now two clues, pointing to the Turkish origin of 
these countermarks—the bust of Shuna and the title Tigin. 
Further, the use of Greek-Kushan legend on the coins before 
this being countermarked points to the neighbourhood of Kapisi 
as their provenance. We should, therefore, compare the coins 
with those of Shahi-tigin, the Turkish ruler of Kapisi. Both 
have the Greek-Kushan legend ‘ Sri Shahi ’ in front of the face 
on the obverse (perhaps Shahi-tigin copied this from the late 
Napki-Malka coins), both have the bust of the sun-god, and 
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while one class has ‘ Shahi-tigin ’ in the long Brahmi legend, the 
other contains ‘ Tigin * as a countermark. 

Finally, and for this finishing touch to the argument 1 am 
indebted to Mr. Dikshit, two minute Brahmi letters, which 
appear in the same oval countermark as the bust of the sun-god^ 
can only be read as ‘ Shahi This, with the ‘ Ti^n * counter- 
mark completes the name ^Shahi-tigin’ on tlie countermarked 
coins. 

Baladhuri tells us a curious story in his description of the 
campaign of A.H. 33 (=653 a.d.), in which Ibn-Samurah, 
governor of Sijistan, over-ran Zamindawar :— 

‘ When he got as far as the provinces of ad-Dawar he 
surrounded the enemy in the mountain of Az-Zur. They 

* soon surrendered to him.Ibn-Samurah went into 

the temple of the Zur, an idol of gold with two rubies fon 
eyes, and cut off the hand and took out thQ rubies. Then 
he said to the Satrap, “ Keep the gold and the gems. I 
only wanted to show you that it had no power to harm or 
help.” ’ 

It appears that this idol is the Shuna of Yuan Chwang and 
the sun-god of our coins. Shuna lived on a mountain in the 
south of the Tsao-ku-ta country (which included the Helmand 
Valley and the country from Ghazni to Kandahar). The idol 
mutilated by Ibn-Samurah, was on a mountain in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Zamindawar, and the rubies and gold of the idol indicate 
by their brightness that his may have been a solar cult. 

Though the Western Turks first appeared on the Iranian 
borderlands between 663 and 567 a.d. they did not advance to 
Herat till 588 a.d. and a general of Khusrau II was able to 
force his way as far as Balkh as late as 597 a.d. It appears 
therefore that they did not establish themselves round Kabul, 
Ghazni and Kandahar ; and there is nothing improbable in the 
theory that Shahi-tigin was among the first to rule in this area 
and that it was ho who imported the god Shuna and established 
him in Zamindawar. 


M. F. C. Martin. 




329. The Coins of Rajgir. 


In this paper my object is to illustrate some cast and single¬ 
die copper coins originally hailing from Rajgir, and now in two 
private collections. Mr. ftithwi Singh Nahar the well-known coin 
collector of Calcutta owns Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 9 and 11 while the 
rest belong to me. I am grateful to Mr. Nahar for placing his 
coins at my disposal. Cast coins of the type of No. 1 have long 
been known and were first described by Cunningham. They 
are also found at other sites, but $ts they are found in particularly 
large numbers at Rajgir I thought it best to include them under 
‘ The Coins of Rajoir \ Early cast and die-struck coins 
were widely prevalent throughout North India and had many 
features in common. The so-called Taxila and Ujjain symbols 
were not confined to coins originating from these cities, but 
were well recognized symbols throughout India. 

In spite of the existence of this community of symbols, each 
provincial currency in ancient India had its own characteristics 
and local peculiarities noticeable in the fabric of the coins, as 
also in the grouping of the symbols. The symbols play a very 
important role in the assignment and interpretation of Ancient 
Indian Coins, including punchmarked as well as cast and die- 
struck coins. These symbols have from the very beginning 
exercised eminent numismatists such as Cunningham, Theobold, 
Rapson, and V. A. Smith, who have arrived at different con¬ 
clusions as to their interpretations. Here I wish to add a few 
remarks about the so-called ‘ sq. cross ’ and the ‘ triangular¬ 
headed ’ symbol. 

The square cross is almost invariably present in all the 
cast coins from Rajgir and has been explained by Theobold 
as ‘ a variant of Swastika ’. Apart from its very close associa¬ 
tion with the coins of Rajgir, the symbol appears along with a 
three-arched chaitya in a coin from Taxila.^ In a two-pa^ia 
piece from Taxila it occupies the whole of the reverse.* Outside 
India a symbol similar to this has been found in an ancient 
tomb at Mycenae.* It is very difficult to say what this symbol 
stands for. Theobold’s Nos. 225 and 269 appear to have a 
very close connection.* Theobold would interpret No. 225 
as a cross having within it a ‘ saivite lotus \ The s 3 rmbol within 
the cross appears to be a lotus but the compound symbol can be 
very appropriately explained as a tank or step well with four 
approaches and a lotus within. 


I C.A.I. PI. II, 16. * C.A.I. PI. II, 16. 

8 J.A.S.B., 1890, p. 260. * Ibid,, PI. XI. 

( 9 N. ) 
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The so-called ‘ triangular-headed ’ symbol is yet another 
mystery. According to Theobold, in whose article it is 
numbered 119, it is ‘a raised receptacle of food for birds 
This symbol occurs singly on punchmarked, cast and die-struck 
coins. Sometimes it is also represented in a railing.‘ The 
antiquity of this symbol is proved from the fact that a gold 
leaf representation of it has been found among other relics from 
the famous Piprahwa vase.^ It also appears to be a Jaina symbol, 
appearing in an Ayagapata of the 1st century a.d. from Mathura.*'^ 
A marked similarity exists between this symbol and another 
which appears on some coins of a king Suyamita of the so-called 
Pancal a Mitra Dynasty, where a rayed sun surmounts this 
symbol making it as its stand.^ That these two s 3 nnbols represent 
one common object and serve a common purpose by holding a 
swastika over them, is proved by the substitution of one for 
the other in some of the (jopper coins of the Kunindas. In thfe 
light of this evidence it will not be inadequate to interpret it 
as an altar. Curiously enough, while describing the coins of 
Suyamita, Rivett Carnac termed it to be a ‘ triangular-shaped 
altar 

A group of common symbols arranged in a particular order 
distinguish the cast coins from Rajgir. Generally the common 
symbols arc, a tree in railing,® a three arched chaitya with a 
crescent, a square cross, a swastika, a taurine, a triangular-headed 
symbol and an elephant. One or two of the above mentioned 
symbols are sometimes replaced by others and sometimes also the 
arrangement is different. The chief feature of these coins is tho 
presence of an animal on one side and a tree in railing on the 
other (PI. No. 1). The animal is generally an elephant, but a 
bull or a lion also occurs in rare instances. In some coins of this 
series (e.g. No. 2) animals, different or identical appear on both 
the sides. 

No. 3 is another interesting coin widely differing from the 
ordinary type of cast coins from Rajgir. It has on one side a 
railing, enclosing a tree, with prongshaped branches in two 
tiers, depicted just opposite to the manner in which they are 
found on tlie coins of the Kunindas. The tree here may be com¬ 
pared with that on some coins of the Saka satraps of Mathura.^ 
There is to the left of the tree, a wheel on a stand made up of 
two inclined spokes and an arc. Similar wheels on stands are 


1 J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 101. 

2 J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 596. 

3 Cuoinaraswamy—History of Indian and Indonesian Art, PI. XIX^ 
71. 

4 J.A.S.B., 1880, p. 89, PI. IX, 24. 
s Ibid. 

® Two distinct varieties of tree are found, one with throe branches 
and another having more than*three branches foliage. 

7 C.A.I., Pi. VIII, Nos. 16, 17. 
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to be found in the famous reliefs of Bharhut and Mathura.' 
The wheel has a very close resemblance with similar wheels in a 
coin from Kosam ^ and in the only known coin of the Kulutas.® 
To the right of the tree, appear traces of another indistinct symbol. 
On the reverse occurs the ‘ Ujjain symbol ’ and an elephant 
standing to left with its trunk and tusk so clearly visible. The 
elephant here is much superior in execution to the representation 
of the animal elsewhere on the cast coins. As regards the so- 
called ‘ Ujjain symbol ’ Rapson agreed with Cunningham that 
this symbol occurs ‘ on nearly all the coins of ancient Malwa, 
wherever found—at Eran, Besnagar and Ujjain ’ and preferred 
to term it ‘ Malava symbol But this symbol also appears on 
several ancient Indian coins from places far beyond the limits of 
ancient Malava, as for example on several coins of the Hindu 
satraps of Mathura,^ on coins of Kosam, and on the present 
coin from Rajgir. 

The rectangular single-die coins from Rajgir which are 
comparatively rare conform to some definite types rather than 
exhibit a number of symbols regularly arranged as on the cast 
(?oins. Their style of execution is superior to that of the cast 
coins (cf. Nos. 4, 5 and 10). 

No. 4 is a beautiful coin showing an ornamental border 
made up of fine leaves and a shallow incuse, two seated figures 
within. The one to the right (apparently a monkey) with its 
tail coiled up at the back extends the right hand to receive some 
object from the other figure to its left, which is apparently 
seated on a semi-circular stool with the legs hanging down. 
There are distinct traces of a head dress wliich may indicate 
the superiority of the figure to the left. The object which 
is being delivered closely resembles a lotus with a long stalk. 
The significance of the whole of this unique scene is unknown but 
it may be some well-known story from the Ramayana. 

Another beautiful and unique coin is No. 5. Within an 
ornamental border made up of fine leaves and in a shallow 
incuse stands a symbol composed of four crescents round a 
central boss. A variant of this symbol is found in the famous 
reliefs of Bharhut and another is the so-called ‘ Taxila s 3 nnbol ’. 
Mr. V. A. Smith would describe it as ‘ solar symbol composed of 
crescents applied to a central boss ’.® This symbol is numbered 
161 in Theobold’s article ^ wliere it has been described as ‘ four 
taurines united together in cuniform fashion ’. 

No. 6 has a border of ten taurines arranged along the edges 
with a single sickle-shaped symbol within, the significance of 
which is unknown. 

1 Coomaraswamy—History of Indian and Indonesian Art, PI. XIX, 
71. 

2 I.M.C., PI. XX, 5. 3 C.A.I., PI. IV, 14. 

4 J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 108. 3 Vol. X, No. 4, p. 725. 

8 I.M.C., p. 157n. 7 J.A.S.B., 1890, PI. X. 
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The next interesting group Nos. 7 and 8 show a three 
arched chaitya with a crescent and a taurine by the side. These 
83 anbols appear to have been struck on a blank field by means 
of a single-die containing both the symbols. The chief point 
of interest in respect of these coins are in the unusual way in which 
the symbols have been depicted. 

No. 9 shows a beautiful representation of the pipal (bodhi) 
tree within a latticed railing on the upper edge of which are 
seen a bud (?) and chaatra. On either side of the tree is a 
crux anscUa and an inverted taurine. 

No. 10 shows scales hanging from a taurine by means of 
a cord and a vertical bar standing to the left. The whole device 
is within a shallow incuse and has an ornamental border. 

No. 11 is exactly similar but thinner and the vertical bar 
stands to the right instead of left of the scales. The association 
of the bar with the scale may perhaps be taken to represent a* 
sceptre, but the scales as symbolising royal justice are not met 
with in ancient India. Mr. Jayaswal would like to explain the 
bar as Brahmi ‘ ra 

Most of the Rajgir coins do not conform to the indigenous 
weight system of India, unlike the single die coins from Taxila 
which nearly always conform to that system. Finding that 
the Taxila coins constantly maintain a weight of 140-144 
grains Cunningham designated them as panyis Only three 
of the Rajgir coins agree to the indigenous standard in weight; 
viz. Nos. 1, 7 and 9 weighing respectively 68*8 grains, 34*5 grains 
and 14*6 grains. They may therefore be called ardhapa^^ 
Kdkinif and ardha-Kdkini respectively. 

As regards the age, the cast coins of India may be assigned 
to the 2nd and 1st centuries B.c. and 1st century a.d. Some of 
them have been found from the lowest stratum in course of 
excavation on the site of the New Raj agriha along with some 
stone fragments containing Brahmi inscriptions assignable to the 
pre-Christian epoch.^ According to Cunningham native copper 
coins were contemporary with the similar shaped copper coins of 
Pantaleon and Agathokles.^ He has been corroborated by the 
discovery at Taxila of a hoard of copper coins which contained 
9 pieces of Pantaleon, 15 of Agathokles, 84 single-die pieces, 
and 27 double-die coins,^ which prove that these single-die and 
double-die coins were together in circulation along with the coins 
of Pantaleon and Agathokles. That these single-die coins are 
older than the double-die issues is proved by the fact that they 
conform to the indigenous weight system of India whereas the 
weights of the double-die coins are infiuenced by the Greek 
standard. If Pantaleon and Agathokles were ruling in Gandhara 


1 J.B.O.R.S., June, 19.36. 

2 A.S.I.A.R., Vol. V—Explorations at Rajgir. 

8 C.A.I., p. 63. 4 A.S.I.A.R.. Vol. XIV. 
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in cir. 200 b.c., the single-die coins must have been current 
considerably before that time. It is not improbable, that they 
were in circulation along with the silver punchmarked coins, 
a view which is supported by Cunningham, when he says, ‘ from 
the scarcity of copper punchmarked coins, I am led to believe 
that they (the cast) must have been current together with silver 
coins.^ The cast coins must have been driven out of circulation 
when they were replaced by the large number of Kushan copper 
coins during the 2nd century a.d. 

S. Singh Roy. 


1 C.A.I., pp. .39-60. 













330. Two NEW Andhra Coins. 


The two coins described in this note were obtained from a 
shroif at Karad in Satara district, and are said to have been 
recovered from the bed of the Krishna at Karad, where people 
usually search for coins and ornaments after the annual floods 
have receded. The provenance of the coins being Karad, they 
may be taken to have been current in Satara district. 


(1) Coin of Mula Sa(dakani). 



Obv. Rov. 


Metal, lead; size roughly circular, *8"; weight 142*7 gr. 

Ohv. Maned lion to the 1.; circular legend with considerable 
space between the consecutive letters, Mula Sa 
(dakni)sa. It commences near the front feet of tlie 
lion. 

Bev, Above to the r. tree in railing; to the 1. Chaitya 
with two small arches, surmounted by a larger 
arch, each having a dot within. Below : Wavy line 
(signifying a river ?) between straight lines. 

From the metal and type it is clear that the coin belongs to 
some ruler (or feudatory) of the Andhra dynasty, its precise 
attribution is however difiiciilt. The legend is fragmentary and 
the type does not agree entirely with any one known so far. 

The obverse type, lion to the right, is so far known to 
appear on the Andhradesa variety of the Satavahana coins (see 
Rapson, A catalogue of Indian coins, Andhras, etc,, pp. lxx\dii- 
Ixxix); these, however, have no Chaitya and tree in railing on 
the reverse. The reverse of the present coin bears some affinity 
with the lead Andhra coins found at Kolhapur, on which we 
have a Chaitya and a tree in railing standing side by side, with 
this difference that the Chaitya has only four tiers instead of 
two, as in the Karad specimen. 

( 15 N. ) 
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Other analogous coins are the issues of Chutukalananda and 
Mulananda found in North Canara district (Rapson, /5wZ., 
pp. 59-60, PL VIII, G.P. 2 to G.P. 4) on which the arched Chaitya 
and the tree in railing are found, but on different sides and not 
on the same as on the present coin. 

The closest resemblance to the- present coin is found on 
the issues of Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi from Chitaldurg 
district pp. 57-8 and pi. VIII, Nos. 233-4). In both cases 
the reverse side has a Chaitya and tree in railing side by side, the 
former consisting of two small arches surmounted by a bigger 
one. But on the coins of Sadakana Ka}alaya there is a crescent 
on the Chaitya and there is no common platform for the Chaitya 
and the tree. On the obverse of the coins of Kalalaya Sadakana 
there is a bull (instead of a lion) but the style of the circular 
legend around the animal is identical. 

To judge from the spacing of the preserved letters on our 
coin, its legend could have consisted only of sevpn or eight letters. 
The extant letters are Mula Sa . . . sa. After the first sa there is 
a remnant of da. I would therefore complete the legend by 
inserting da1carf.i, the whole legend thus reading Mula 
Sa(daka's>i)8a ^ ‘ (The coin) of Mula Sadakani \ 

It is diflScult to identify this Mula Sadakani with any known 
ruler or feudatory of the Andhra dynasty. The name of the 
third ruler of the Andhra dynasty is spelt as Mallakami in the 
Matsya PurdriLa, while all other Puranas spell it as SatakarnL 
If the medial u mark of Mu were not clear, it would have been 
possible to attribute our present coin to the third ruler of the 
Andhra dynasty and the palaeography of the coin would have 
been in favour of this view. It is also proved that Maharashtra 
had passed into tlie hands of the Andhras earlier than the time of 
this king, and a coin of his could well be found in Satara district. 
But the medial u mark of is quite clear on the coin, and the 
majority of Puranas spell the name of the third king as ^atakarni, 
and not as Mallakarni. We cannot therefore support this 
identification. 

The next alternative is to identify Mula Sadakani of this 
eoin with Mujananda of the Chutu family (Rapson, ibid., p. 60, 
pi. VIII, 236 and G.P. 4). The names of the rulers of the Chutu 
family, however, ended in Ananda and it is absolutely clear from 
the extant portion of the legend on the present coin that king 
Mula did not add that affix to his name. The second letter on 
the present coin is spelt as la and not as la as on the coins of 
Mulananda. The palaeography of the present coin indicates that 
it belongs to an earlier period and the resemblance between 
their types too is not very close as shown already. 

The closest resemblance of the present coin is, as shown above, 
with the coins of Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi found in Chital¬ 
durg district. Rapson has suggested with some hesitation that 
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Kalal&ya Sadakana of the coins was probably the father of Queen 
Nayanika, wife of Satakarni I {ibid., p. Ixxxiii). The close resem¬ 
blance in type suggests that Mula Sadakani of the present coin 
very probably belonged to the same family. Palaeography shows 
that Mula could not have come much later than Kalalaya. 
Probably he was a son of the former. The coins of Queen Naya- 
nika’s father have so far been found only in Chitaldurg district. 
That the present coin should have been found in Satara district, 
about 350 miles north of Chitaldurg, does not go against the 
proposed identification as coins travel long distances with their 
owners. We know further from the larger Nanaghat inscription 
that when Satakarni I died, his sons were very young, and that 
the administration was being carried by his widowed queen as 
the regent. It is quite probable that she may have taken help 
in the task from her brother, entrusting to his care the western 
portions of her vast dominions. Maharashtra may well have 
been entrusted to his care, and it is therefore quite natural that 
his coins should be found in Satara district, so far away from 
Chitaldurg. I would therefore tentatively suggest that the 
present coin should be attributed to a member of the Sadakana 
family, who was very probably a son of Kalalaya of Chitaldurg 
coins. 

(2) A coin of Vasishtbiputra Vijivayakura. 


Ohv. Bow and arrow ; circular legend, commencing (XII) 
Rano Vasi {thiputasa Vilivd) yakurasa. 

Rev. Chaifyn of four tiers, with a dot in each arch, sur¬ 
mounted by a crescent and a tree, standing 
on a railing ornamented with scroll and dots ; 
left, Nandlpdda, right, a damaged symbol. 




Metal, potin ; shape, circular with a diameter of *7", weight, 
45 gr. 

Though the legend is fragmentary, the attribution of this 
coin presents no difficulty. It is undoubtedly a coin of 
King Va6ishthlputra Vilivayakura, whose coins were discovered 
in the Kolhapur hoard. Only six of the potin coins in that 
hoard were of some use for the purpose of decipherment 
{J.B.B.R.A.8., XIII, p. 303); the present coin showing half the 
legend in a legible condition is therefore a rare one. Most of the 
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bow and arrow type of coins published so far have come from the 
Kolhapur hoard. The present coin was discovered in the bed 
of the Krishna river in Satara district and would show that if 
VUsishthiputra Vijivayakura was a feudatory, his sway extended 
over the Satara district as well. 

A. S. Altekar. 



331. Note on an alleged Coin op Bddbasena. 

It has been suggested recently by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal that 
the coin published in the Indian Museum Catalogue of Coins, Plate 
XX, No. 6, should be attributed to the Vakataka ruler Budrasena 
I Vol. XIX, pp. 72-73 and plate III). This view, 

however, does not seem to be a correct one. It is very doubtful 
whether on the obverse of this coin we can road above the wheel 
the letters Rvdra. Several other coins of this very type have been 
published and we naturally expect them to show the legend Rvdra 
in the place concerned. Cunningham is said to have possessed 
seven coins of this variety, all of which were picked up in or near 
Kosam (/.Jlf.C'., p. 146). We, however, possess only three more 
facsimiles of other coins of this variety, published in Bapson, 
Indian Coins, pi. Ill, No. 12, Cunningham, Coins of Ancient 
India, pi, V, No. 7 and Prinsep, Essays, Vol. II, pi. 44, No. 6. 
A glance at these facsimiles will show that they are all identical 
coins issued from similar dies. Above the wheel there are no 
traces of the letters Rvdra but another symbol which looks like 
a trident or triratna. In the facsimile of the coin in the Indian 
Museum this symbol is but imperfectly seen, but it is quite clear 
in the three other facsimiles mentioned above. It thus becomes 
clear that we cannot read the name Budra above the wheel 
as has been suggested. 

A. S. Altbkar. 
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332. Notes on two Gupta Coins. 


I. The So-called Gold Token of KumdragupUi /. 

In Numismatic Supplement, XLIV, No. 309, Rai Bahadur 
Prayag Gayal has described five thin gold plaques which he 
found in the cabinet of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow. The 
most intriguing of these curious pieces has been identified by 
him as a gold token of Kiimaragiipta T. I propose to consider 
here this identification. A cogent objection to the ascription 
to Kumaragupta I would be that it seems highly improbable 
that Kumaragupta I, who issued a very large number of gold 
coins of a great variety of types and also issued silver coins in 
considerable quantities, should liave issued in addition any 
tokens. We know that he had occasion to order a special issue 
to be struck, namely his Asvamedha issue, which in fabric; and 
weight is like the coins issued by him and his predecessors of the 
Gupta dynasty. The; thin piece of gold which Rai Bahadur 
Prayfig Dayal describes as a token of Kumaragupta I is very 
unlike the issues of the Gupta Emperors up to and including 
Kumilragupta I. The fabric; and style are entirely dissimilar. 
Again the attribution of the piece to Kumaragupta 1 cannot be 
justified on paleographical grounds. The style of writing and 
the formation of the letters are unlike those of his numerous 
known coins. Taking individual letters into consideration the 

ha ’ in ‘ Mahendra ’ on his gold coins is shaped thus : TX but 
on this plaque 2/^ which, although a fifth century form, does 

not occur on any of his coins. On a large* number of 
Kumaragupta’s silver coins issued for his western provinces 
and on his silver-plated coins of Valabhi fabric the letter 
‘ ha ’ takes the form peculiar to the western Gupta script 

thus : 3 while its shape on the plaque is different as we have 

just seen. Apparently Prayag Dayal has based his identifica¬ 
tion of the piece solely on the ground of the occurrence on it 
of the words ' Sri Mahendraditya ’. This, he says, is a name 
of Kumaragupta I which ‘appears on his silver and silver- 
plated coins ’. To be strictly accurate it is only on the silver 
coins of his western issues and on his coins of Valabhi fabric 
that he is styled ‘ Kumaragupta Mahendraditya ’ but never 
simply ‘ Mahendraditya ’. The legend ‘ Mahendraditya * does 
not occur on his other silver coins or on any of his gold issues. 
As regards the letter ‘ ru ’, which is found next to a cluster of 
seven dots, Prayag Dayal states that it has ‘ not been met with 
so far ‘ ru * does not occur on coins of Kumaragupta I, but is 
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to be found in the field on the coins of Frakasaditya and 
Vishnugupta, two later rulers, and this fact alone would leave 
no room for doubt that a later date than the reign of Kumaragupta 
I, must be assigned to the plaque. It does not seem possible to 
explain with certainty the device on the coin in all its details 
although Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal sees in the figure on the 
plaque ‘ Garuda in the usual attitude with his wings spread out. 
To his right are a crescent and an oval object encirc?!^ by dots 
which perhaps stands for the sun What look like very small 
circular dots are not to be found round any motif on any known 
Gupta coin but are to be found on later coins, e.g., round the 
elephants in the abhisheka scene on the reverse of SaSahka’s 
coins (vide PI. XXIV, 1), and this also points to a later 

date. So also does the border of large dots, which is quite unlike 
the border of little dots to be found on Gupta coins, but occurs 
for the first time on the late imitation Gupta coins found 
Bengal, and is a characteristic feature of the coinage of a number 
of rulers of mediaeval India, e.g. Gahgeyadeva of Chedi. 

If due weight is given to all the above considerations we 
cannot but come to the conclusion that the identification of the 
plaque under discussion as a gold token of Kumaragupta I must 
be rejected and the plaque must be assigned to some later king of 
the sixth or seventh century a.d. who may have taken the title 
of ‘ Mahendraditya *, possibly the Kumaragupta of the Bhitari 
seal. 

As regards the remaining pieces described by Prayag Dayal, 
they are all very crude and can only be described as clumsy 
plaques, on which the design is a travesty of motifs occurring on 
numerous Kushan and Gupta coins. These pieces and the so- 
called token are not unconnected, as the size is about the same 
and all have similar borders of dots and the execution is crude, 
although the so-called token is of better workmanship than the 
others. Other points of agreement are the light weight and 
thinness of gold, which has been impressed on dies so that the 
design stands out in relief on one side only. Their broad style 
reminds one of the late imitation Gupta coins of Bengal, but, 
in the absence of any recorded data of their provenance, wo 
cannot assign them' to any particular locality. Probably they 
were intended for use as charms or ornaments, like the gold plaque 
with a head in profile embossed on it, found at Bhita by Sir 
John Marshall (Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, 1911, PI. XXXII, No. 11). 
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II. A Rare Variety of Samvdragupta's Standard Type, 

There is a very rare variety of the Standard type of 
Samudragupta’s coinage to which the attention of numismatists 
does not appear to have been drawn by the leading authority on the 
Gupta series, Mr. John Allan, the author of the British Museum 
catalogue, or by previous writers such as V. A. Smith and Prof. 
Rapson. This is a coin on which the king is shown wearing a 
dagger. I have a fine specimen in my collection and have noticed 
one in the British Museum (B.M.C., PL I, 12), but I find that 
this variety is not represented in the Indian Museum collection. 
Particulars of the coin illustrated above from my collection are :— 



AV. S. 8— Ohv, Samara^atavitatavi. .. ripuraji. . 

Wt. 121*0. Rev. ParSkramali. 

Symbols on reverse on right and left of throne as on 
B.M.C., PL I, 12, but the die is different. 

The importance of the coin for numismatists lies in the fact 
that it establishes a link with varieties of the Battle-axe type in 
which the king is represented as wearing a dagger (B.M.C., PL IV, 
8-10, 15). The dagger variety, as we might call this coin, of the 
Standard type is earlier and the use of the weapon on the Battle- 
axe type is a development from it; in the former the dagger is 
worn in an aslant fashion in front and in the latter like a short 
sword at the side. 


Ajit Ghosb. 



333. A Gold Coin of Virasimha. 


This coin is in the collection of Mr. Ajit Ghose, the well-known 
collector of antiquities and coins of Calcutta. It was obtained 
from Gwalior, and may, therefore, be considered as origina¬ 
ting from its neighbourhood. 



Its obverse shows an unusually spirited representation of a 
horse with a warrior riding it. The horse is in full gallop, the 
tail is up, the head bent down ; on the crest there appears to 
be two feathers or similar ornamentation, and there are clear 
traces of a saddle, which is rather rare in representations of this 
period. The rider in his uplifted right hand seems to be carrying 
some weapons, while his left holds the reins. On the whole 
the horseman compares very favourably with the stereotyped 
linear representations familiar on the coins of the Shahiyas and 
their imitations which lack the strong relief of the present coin. 
On the reverse the legend in two lines is written in characters 
of about the 12th century a.d., line 1, Srlmad-Vlra, and line 2, 
Simhadeva. There are traces of some device, apparently a lotus 
below the second line. The border of dots can be discerned on 
the obverse and also possibly on the reverse. The gold appears 
to be quite yellow and pure, but the size is very small (•45'' in 
diameter) and weight oidy 13*8 grain. 

The only king of the name of Virasimha, of whom we have 
any record about this period, is the prince who is the donor 
of the copper-plate published in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society^ Vol. VI, pp. 542if. It refers to the gift of this 
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king from his fort of Nalapiira (the modem Narwar, a District 
in Gwalior State) in the year V. S. 1177 = 1120-21 a.d. The king 
who calls himself Maharajadhiraja, belongs to the Kachchha- 
paghata Dynasty, his predecessors being named as Gaganasiihha 
and daradasiihha. It is this king to whom the present coin 
can be attributed with certainty. Gold coins weighing from 66 
to 68 grains were issued about this period by the Rathor king 
Govinda Chandra whose dominions lay to the north-east, the 
Chedi Kings to the south-east had their own coinage, while the 
Tomara King Mahipala who ruled over Delhi and Ajmer to the 
north and north-west, issued copper coins. Virasirhha, however, 
seems to have designed an original typo, in which the horseman 
was adopted on the obverse and a legend more or less on the lines 
of the coins of Chandellas and Gaharwars on the reverse. 

The present coin is almost similar in weight to the base issues 
of Jajalladeva which appear to be about one-fifth the weight of 
the bigger pieces or drammas. In Vincent' Smith’s Indian 
Museum Catalogue, p. 251, the coins of Gahgeyadeva weighing 
7 grain, were supposed to have been equivalent to one-eighth 
dramma, I should, however, think that as most of the coins 
weigh from 60 to 64 grain, and some coins of Govinda Chandra 
weigh even as much as 68 grain, it is likely that the standard 
weight was about 70 grain, and the small coins weighing from 
L3 to 14 grain may be considered as one-fifth and those weighing 
7 grain as one-tenth of a dramma. It is, however, likely that' 
there was no uniformity in the standard of the issues of the 
various dynasties of the Central and Northern India at this 
period. 

A class of gold coins with the legend, Srlinad-Vlrasirnha- 
Rdwa, is known. One specimen exists in the Lucknow Museum 
and another found in the Gorakhpur District was published by 
Vincent Smith in Vol. LXVI, Pt. I, 1897, p. 308. 

The reverse side shows a seated god almost like that on the 
coins of Gangeyadeva, but the deity is a male figure, holding 
chakra and gadd in the hands and thus appears to be a form of 
Vishnu, instead of the goddess on other coins of this period. 
Vincent Smith regarded this coin as a puzzle, as he could not find 
any king with the name of Vlrasimha-Rdma in the lists of the 
Kalachuri, Chandela, Rathor, Tomar or Chauhan d 3 niasties. 
It does not seem probable that Virasimhadeva and Virasimha- 
Rama were names of one and the same individual, as the locality 
where the present coin was acquired is situated far away from 
the eastern United Provinces where the other two coins were 
collected, and the types are quite different. But the kings 
appear to belong to the same period, viz. the 11th-12th 
century a.d. 

The coinage of Narwar was continued in the 13th century 
by two rulers named Malayavarman and Chahadadeva, both of 
whom issued copper coins with the horseman type on the 
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obverse. It is, however, remarkable that neither of these 
rulers belonged to the Kaohchhapagh&ta Dynasty of Virasimha, 
the former being a Pratih&ra and the latter a J&japeUa. It will 
thus be seen that the present coin is a unique example of the 
numismatio issue of a dynasty known only from their epigraphioal 
record in Gwalior territory. 

K. N. Dikshtt. 




336. A NOTE ON THE BILINGUAL COINS OF SuLTAN MaHMUD 

OF Ghazni. 

The bilingual issues of Sultan Mahmud are well-known &om 
the Catalogue of Coins in the British Museum (Lane poole 
Nos. 505-&14), published in Plate VI. The remarkable point 
about these coins is the attempt made by Sultan Mahmud for the 
first and last time in the annals of Muslim Numismatics to 
translate the whole of the Arabic legend into Sanskrit. The 
translation of Alla by Avyakta^ and Rasul by Avatdra, is in 
particular an interesting attempt. I would, however, confine 
here my remarks to the marginal legend which appears on the 
two types of coins. The word BismUld zarb has been translated 
almost literally as Avyaktlya-Tmme koto (struck in the name of 
God). The last word is quite clear on a coin which was recently 
obtained for the Indian Museum. It has been read before as 
tata or tale. There is no necessity to read name for name, the 
regular form. The expression ay am tamkam is of course not in 
order, and should have been ayark tamkdb- The next word may 
be read as Mahamuda>pure instead of Mahdmudapura, In coins 
Nos. 510-514 constituting the second class struck in 419 
A.H., the marginal legend is slightly different, the word avyaktlya- 
name being dropped and some word added before Samvati, 
The legend here seems to be ayam tamkam MaJmmudapura^JuUe 
hata{o), Ohata here apparently stands for ghatta=a custom 
station, then a mint. The word following hata has been read as 
jilnyera, but has not yet been satisfactorily explained. I, 
however, draw the attention of numismatists to the fact, 
that the word must be some equivalent of the ‘ Hijri ’ Era, to 
which the dates on these coins are to be referred. I tentatively 
read the word as Jindyana, which means the ‘ passing or transit 
of the prophet ’ referring to the Prophet’s transit from Mecca 
to Medina. Here again it is noteworthy that the prophet is 
referred to as the Jina, a term used by the Buddhists and Jains 
to denote the founders or supreme teachers of their religion, 
and it is thus a singularly appropriate expression for a 
prophet. The word ayana means ' transition as in ‘ dakshi- 
payana ’ssthe transition (of the sun) to the south, i.e. the summer 
solstice, and it is aptly applied to,the prophet’s transit to Medina 
which was such an important turning point in the history of the 
Islamic faith that a new era was calculated from this date. 

K. N. Dieshit. 
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Introduction. 

Monarchy was the form of government that prevailed in the 
Vedic period. It was in post-Vedic times, that experiments in 
constitution making began, and republics and aristocracies came 
into existence. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in his monumental work on 
Hindu Polity has given us all the available data about them. 
The Republics were generally designated Oar^s, as these states 
or Sarhghds were governed by assemblies, ‘ so-called because of 
the ‘ number ’ or ‘ numbering ’ of the members present 
Panini (C. 500 b.c.) refers to a number of republics which are 
designated Ayvdhajlvin Samghas i.e. the Samghas which 
‘ observed the practice of arms or military art ’. These are : 
‘ (1) the Vrika, (2) the Damani (and others), (3) the Trigartta- 
Shashtha or the League of the six Trigarttas, (4) the Yaudheyas 
“ and others ” and the Par6va and others. The six Trigarttas 
were the (a) the Kaundoparatha, (5) the Dandaki, (c) the 
Kaushtaki, (d) the Jalamani, (e) the Brahmagupta, and (/) 
the Janaki *. These republics according to Panini were situated 
in the Vahika country which is interpreted by Jayaswal to mean 
the country of the rivers and comprised the Sindh valley and the 
Punjab. Pftnini also names six other communities which are 
known to be republics—(1) the Madra, (2) the Vjiji, (3) the 
Bajanya, (4) the Andhaka-Vrishiiii (5) the Maharaja, and (6) 
the Bharga. Buddhist Literature also records the names of a 


1 Jayaswal—Hindu Polity, p. 27. 

< Ibid,, p. 36. 
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number of republics— (a) the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, (6) the 
Koliyas of Ramagrama, (c) the Lichchavis of Vaisali, (rf) the 
Videhaa of Mithila, (e) the Mallas of Kusinagar and Pava, (/) 
tlie Moriyas of Pippalivana, (g) the Bulis of Allakappa and (h) 
the Bhaggas or the Bhargas. The Lichchavis and the Videhas 
were jointly called the Vrijis or Vajjis. These states extended 
‘ from the districts of Gorakhpur and Ballia to the district of 
Bhagalpur, to the north of Magadha and the south of the 
Himalayas 

Another group of republics is referred to by Kautilya. 
Of the Rdjamhdopajlvin Samghas i.o. the republics in which the 
leaders had the title of kings, Kautilya ‘enumerates: (1) the 
Lichchhivikas, (2) the Vrijikas, (3) the Mallakas, (4) the 
lijadrakas, (5) the Kukuras, (6) the Kurus, (7) the Panchalas 
and others ’ The other class of republics, the SaMroprtjlyin 
Samghas were : (1) ^the Kainbojas, (2) the Surashtras, (3) the 
Kshatriyas, (4) the Srenis and others The Vrijis here perhaps 
refer to the Videhas only. Some of these states changed from 
monarchy to republic e.g. the Kurus, the Videhas and the 
Panchalas. The Lichchhavis are famous in Buddhist Literature 
and had a long history, but the Mallas perhaps did not survive 
the Mauryas; so also was the case with the Kurus. The 
Panchalas however came down to the time of Patafijali, i.e. 
after the Mauryas. The Kukuras were members of the Andhaka- 
Vrishni League. The Kambhojas lived in eastern Afghanistan, 
the Surashtras in Kathiawar and the Kshatriyas and Srenis in 
Sindh. Jayaswal’s identification of the Kshatriyas, the Xathroi 
of the Macedonian writers as a political body and not a (iaste 
denomination is fully justified. The Argesince with its variants 
Agesince, Acensoni etc. can surely be identified with the Agra- 
Frenis or the First ^reni, i.e. one of the branches of the republican 
people the Srenis which had perhaps a number of divisions, like 
the 3 sections of the Yaudhayas, of which the 2nd and the 3rd 
sections are referred to specifically, on their coins. 

The Macedonian writers give a long list of aristocratic and 
republican states with which the Greeks under Alexander came 
into contact. The Kaihaians (the Kathas) lived to the east of 
the Ravi or the Hydraotes including the districts of Lahore and 
Amritsar, and their capital was SanJtola. Alexander met with a 
number of republics before he reached the Kathaians. At a 
little distance from the Ravi dwelt the Adrestai who had been 
identified by Jayaswal with the Arishtas of Panini, The Sabhuti 
state, was situated near the Kathaian territory and extended to 
the Salt Range. On the east of the Hyphasis or Beas dwelt a 
people with an aristocratic form of government and Jayaswal 
suggests from the discovery of the Yaudheya coins in the locality 


1 Ibid., p. 48. 
3 Ihid,, p. 60. 


2 Ihid.^ p. 67. 
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that they were really the Yaudheyas of old who were good 
agriculturists, brave in war and had an excellent system of 
government. 

Alexander during his retreat met with a number of republics 
which covered the region down the Indus to the Baluchistan 
frontier. The most powerful states were the Oxydrakai, the 
Malloi and the Siboi, —the Kshudrakas, the Malavas and the 
Sivis or Saibyas. The Malavas dwelt on the Jhelum below its 
oonflueneo with the Chenab, while the Kshudrakas had their 
territories higher up. The Sivis also dwelt near the Malavas. 
Nearby lived the Agsinae who have been identified with the 
Agra-Srenis by Jayaswal and the next republican people wore the 
Amhashthas who are referred to by the Greeks as Sainbastai or the 
Ahastanoi. The Xathroi, the Ossadioi and the Musicani 
have been restored to their Sanskrit forms by Jayaswal as the 
Kshtriyas, the Vasatis and the Muohukarna. The Brack manoi^ 
were the Brahmanas who had a little republic to the north of 
Patala which was situated in the Indus delta, identified with 
Hyderabad in Sindh. The Phccjclan and the fJIaukanikoi have 
been identified with the Bhagala of tlie (danapatha and 
Glaucliukayaiiakas of the Kasika. It is thus evident that in the 
4th century b.c. the Punjab and Sindh region was covered by 
a large number of republican and aristocrati(5 states and we 
hav^o no reason to take the list of the Greek writers as exhaustive. 
Alexander did not traverse the whole Punjab, so it is reasonable 
to expect that there were other republics in the Vahika country 
and Jayaswal mentions the names of the Yaudheyas, the Arattas, 
the Sayamjas, the Gopdlavas, and the Kan),idlhrisas. 

The establisliment of the Maurya Empire sounded the 
death-knell of the smaller republican or aristocratic states. Only 
the bigger states like the Kshudrakas, the Malavas, the Rdshirikas, 
the Bhojakas and the Vrijis survived the imperial domination. 
A few are also mentioned by Asoka in his Kock Edicts. There 
is no doubt that the Rd'ihtrika-Bhojas and the Pitinikas had 
republican constitutions. The Gdiidhdras, the Nabhakas and 
the Ndbha-pahktis, and the Yavanas had perhaps a similar 
system of government. But as regards the Andhras and the 
Pulind'as, we have no definiUi data, though Jayaswal would 
likt* to infer that as Rdjavishayas i.e. ‘ ruling (or sovereign) 
countries (or districts) they were of the same category i.e. 
republican. 

Only the stronger republics outlived the imperial domination 
of the Maury as. But a few new states came into existence 
under the Sungas. In Mr. Jayaswal’s opinion, the establishment 
of the Northern Satraps at Mathura compelled the stronger 
republics to migrate to Rajputana. The Yaudheyas, the Madras, 
the Malavas and the Sibis left their original homes in the Punjab 
and migrated to the desert region of Rajputana for comparative 
safety. It was their love of independence that constrained them 
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to exchange their fertile lands for their new homes. Tho 
Arjundyanm perhaps came into existence during the Sunga times 
and they also migrated to Rajputana. The Vdmathas and the 
Sdla'^kdyanas are also supposed to have been ‘ founded in the 
dosing and weak period of the Mauryas The Kukuras and the 
Sudras remained in their original homes in the Punjab and the 
VfishinLis are found in Mathura where they lived as of old. 
Jayaswal has succeeded in rescuing the names of a number of such 
states, but it is evident that the republican and aristocratic 
states were very large in number and scattered over the whole 
country, and they passed through various changes in constitu¬ 
tion. The non-monarchical states disappear in the 5th century 
A.D. and for this, perhaps, the Imperial (hiptas were mainly 
responsible. 

It is absolutely certain that these non-monarchicai states 
or at least many of them issued coins when the new invention 
came into existence in this country, perhaps early in the 8th 
century b.c.^ But the earlier coins were of the punch-marked 
variety. So it is not possible to ascribe these coins, with symbols 
impressed on them, to the different republican or aristocratic 
states. If we could identify these symbols which served as 
emblems or insignias of the different states, a correct identifica¬ 
tion of the coins would be possible. But the data available 
are not sufficient to identify the old punch-marked coins issued 
by the tribal states. Even when the system of die-struck coins 
with legends on them, came into use, some of the tribes refrained 
from adopting the innovation. The Madras were the con¬ 
temporaries of Samudragupta but they left no inscribed coins. 
We cannot therefore, expect to identify all the tribal coins even 
of the latest period. 

The Tribes and Peoples with non-monarchical constitutions 
which issued inscribed coins and about whose identity there is 
absolutely no doubt are the following—the Arjunayanas, Asvakas, 
Auduiiibaras, Kulutas, Kunindas, Maharaja Janapada, Malavas, 
Nagas, 8ibis, Rajanya Janapada, Vimakas, Vrishnis, Uddehikas, 
and the Yaudheyas. In the case of the Vimakas, their coins 
only, testify as to their existence ; we have no reference to 
them elsewhere, and this is the only source of information 
about them. A discussion about the tribal coins of die-struck 
variety might enable us to identify their punch-marked coins 
also, as a result of tlie recognition of their special symbols. 

The forms of the coin-legends incidentally point to their 
political organisation. Some of the republics issued coins in 
the name of the Garj/i e.g. the Yaudheyas, the Malavas, the 
Arjunayanas and others. Some of the Yaudheya coins were 


1 S. K. Chakrabortty—Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics^ 
Chapter II. 
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issued in the name of the Ga'^ and their Mantra-dharaa ^ or 
the Executive Council. The Vrishni coins were perhaps issued in 
the name of the Rdjanya and the Qarpa. Jayaswal has determined 
the ‘ constitutional significance of the word Hajanya ’ and takes 
it to mean ‘ the leaders of the families consecrated to rulership ’ 
among the Vrishnis who had perhaps an aristocratic constitu¬ 
tion. There is nothing improbable in the issue of coins by the 
republican states in the names of their executive heads e.g. 
Rajanya-Mahamitasa, (of the Rajanya or President Mahamitra)* 
and such others. 


The Weight-Systems. 

The punch-marked coins of copper and silver are the oldest 
coins of this country. These are based upon two weight systems 
—one for silver, the Puranas or Dharanas, and the other for 
copper, the Karshapana,^ both however dependent upon the 
rati or raktika ‘ the red-and-black berry of the Gunja plant ’ 
also known as Krishnala or the ‘ black The silver Purana 
weighs 32 ratis while the copper Karshapana was of 80 ratis 
and these coins had their sub-multiples—the ardha, pada and 
so on. The Purana is equated to 56 and a Karshapana to 140 
grains by Prof. Bhandarkar.® The extant coins however fall 
far short of the standard weight and this will be evident from a 
comparison of the weights of the coins catalogued by V. Smith.® 
In the case of the copper coins the variation from the standard 
weight seems to be greater than in the case of the silver ones. 
In determining the amount of variation from the standard 
weight, we have to grapple with some uncertain factors. First 
of all the weight of the rati is not fixed. It is the seed of a 
tree and the ripe fruits are sure to vary in size and weight. As 
a matter of fact some of the scholars who took the trouble of 
weighing a large number of ripe Gunja seeds arrived at different 
averages. Cunningham takes a rati as equal to P83 gr., Elliot 
as 1*68 gr., Smith as 1825 while Bhandarkar equates a rati to 
175 gr."^; it is likely that the rati weight was not the same 
throughout the country. Moreover we have to take into account 
the wear and tear to which the coins were subjected throughout 
the centuries that they were in circulation, the corroding influence 


1 J.HP.l., pp. 40, 83, 161, 181. 

2 Ibid., p. 160. 

Cunningham, Sir A.—Coins of Ancient India, p. 69 (pi. IV, figs. 8 
and 9). 

Chakrabortty, vS. K .—X Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, 
Chapter III—‘ Weights and Coin Denominations ’. 

Cunningham, Sir A.—Coins of Ancient India, p. 45. 

6 Bhandarkar, D. R.—Ancient Indian Numisniatios, p. 212. 

® Smith, V. A.—Catalogue of Coins in Indian Museum, pp. 136-142. 

7 Chakrabortty, S. K.—A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, 
p. 51. 
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of earth and climate and the inveterate habit of clipping, a 
vice which was very prevalent before the introduction of mSled 
edge to the coins in recent times. Tt is difficult however to 
determine upon the percentage of variation that must be allowed 
for the different factors but the cumulative result is a marked 
difference from the standard weight which seems to be greater 
in the case of copper. Cunningham took 800 punch-marked 
silver coins from all parts of India and found the average weight 
as ‘ upwards of 47 grains that is, a loss of 9 grains taking 56 
grains as the standard weight of a Piirana (or 19 p.c.). He also 
hazards that ‘ the average loss of those punch-marked coins was 
not more than one grain and a half in a century if these 
coins are taken to be in circulation for 600 years from 450 b.c. 
to 150 A.D. But his conclusion is vitiated, as it is impossible to 
take for all these coins a life of 600 years ; some of them might 
be recent issues, minted just before the punch-marked coinage 
wont out of use. So Cunningham’s estimate of loss seems to be 
the lowest for the silver coins ; actually the loss must have been 
much greater ; while in the case of the copper coins, taking into 
account the nature of the metal itself, the loss must have been 
heavier. The conclusion therefore that wo cannot expect the 
extant coins to be exactly of the standard weight, whether of 
indigenous or foreign origin is well-attested and admits of no 
doubt; but the greater the variation from the standard weight, 
the less reliable are our conclusions about the identification of 
the weight standard. 

A new standard weight was introduced by the Persians 
with their occupation of the Punjab by Darius I Hystaspos. 
His gold coins the Darics weighed about 130 grs. and the silver 
coins of the Persian Empire, the sigloi were equated to 86*45 grs.‘^ 
Very few gold Darics came to this country but the silver sigloi 
came to this country in the course of commerce in comparatively 
largo numbers. India though a producer of the jirecious metal 
had no gold coinage before the Kushanas and the difference in 
the price ratio between gold and silver in India as compared with 
the West, facilitated the export of gold from India and made it 
highly profitable to bring in silver either in specie or in coins 
from outside.^ The Athenian ‘ owls ’, the Seleucidan coins and 
their Indian imitations were based upon the Attic drachm of 
67*5 grains.^ The multiples of the drachm were the tetra- 
drachm, didrachm and the sub-multiples were the tetrobol, 
diobol, trihemiobol and the obol. The Graeco-Bactrian kings 
also adopted the Attic standard and their coinage was based upon 
the Attic drachm of 67*5 grs. But the later Indo-Greek kings 
gradually swung on to the Persian standard and gave up the 


1 Cunningham, Sir A.—Coins of Ancient India, p. 65. 

2 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp.. 342-44. 

3 Ibid,, p. 343. 4 ihid., p. 387. 
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Attic weight standard.^ Heliocles was the first to adopt the 
new standard; and he as also his successors, Apollodotus and 
Antialcidas used both the Attic and Indo-Porsian standards. 
The later Greek princes used only the Indo-Persian Standard, 
a step which cannot be satisfactorily explained. The argument 
is put forward by Gardner that the change was duo to the change 
in the relative value of the two metals, gold and silver, but this 
is not a cogent reason. Von Sallet regards it ‘ as reduced from 
the Attic standard The acceptance of the new standanl 
was perhaps facilitated by the fact that tJie region where the 
Tndo-Groek kings ruled had been habituated to the Persian 
standard when it was under Persian domination. The weight of 
the extant drachms of the Indo-Persic standard naturally varies 
but there is no doubt that it was substantially the half of a 
siglos of 86"45 grains, or perhaps a little less. None of the hemi- 
drachms of the Indo-Greek kings in the Indian Museum exceed 
40 grains in weight. One coin of Antimachos II Nikephoros 
weighs 39*8 grs.®; another coin of the same king in fine condi¬ 
tion weighs 37*1 grs.* Of Nahapana’s coins in the British 
Museum of the same standard weight, the heaviest weighs 39*3 
and the lightest 25*5 grs.® So it is practically certain that the 
Indo-Persian standard was a little less than the pure Persian 
standard, and 40 grains may be approximately taken to be the 
maximum weight of these hemi-drachms of the Indo-Greek 
rulers and those Indian states or tribes or foreign rulers who 
followed in their wake. However the influence of the Indo- 
Cirreek kings was so great that their hemi-drachm of Indo- 
Persic standard was not only adopted by the people in the 
western half of Hindustan but also by the Western Satraps of 
Saurashtra and Malwa, and Ranjubula, the satrap of Mathura. 

Of the tribal states the Audumbaras, Kunindas, Vimakas, 
Vfishnis and the Yaudhe^'as used silver coins. The Auduiiibara 
coin of Dharaghosha (C.C.A.I., p. 67) weighs 37*5 grains. The 
eight Kuninda coins in Smith’s catalogue vary in weight from 
30*8 to 34*2, the Vyishni coin has a weight of 32 grains, while the 
weight of the Yaudheya coins in Cunningham’s collection is only 
26 grains, much below the average. However there is no doubt 
that these tribal silver coins are based upon the Indo-Persian 
standard weight and not on the indigenous weight system of the 
Puranas or Dharanas. As regards the copper coins, the identi¬ 
fication of the weight standard is exceedingly difficult and in some 
cases practically impossible. The copper coins may be divided 
into two sections, those of the monometallic tribes and those of 


1 Rapson, E. J.—Indian Coins, p. 6. 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 

2 Smith—Catalogue of Coins in I.M., p. 29 (No. 12). 

4 Ibid., p. 29 (No. 1). 

6 Rapson, E. J.—Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc.» 
pp. 65-70. 
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people who adopted bimetallism, the two classes being influenced 
by different monetary principles. Monometallic issues stand 
apart by themselves, but in the case of bimetallism variations 
in the relative value of the two metals introduce certain com¬ 
plications in working the monetary system. In India, the 
monometallism of copper can bo regarded as more natural than 
that of silver, not only because the white metal was rarer and 
imported from abroad,^ but because copper seems to have been 
coined earlier in India. Even copper appears to have fetched 
a good value in the beginning, but the advent of silver in larger 
(juantities, particularly after the introduction of foreigi coinage 
under the Pt^rsian, Indo-CIreek and Parthian influenc^e, threw 
copper to a subordinate position.- 

The Arjunayanas A^vakas, Kulutas, IMaharaja Janapada, 
llajanya Janapada, Sibis, Uddehikas Nagas and Malavas issufcl 
copper coins only. If any one of them had silver issues, these 
have not yet been discovered. It is evident that some of these 
tribes followed the traditional weight standard of the Karshapana 
of 80 ratis for copper coins and the variation in weight of the 
extant coins may be explained as due to the variation in the 
weight of the rati in the different parts of the country. The 
Asvaka coin in Smith’s catalogue (No. 13, p. 157) weighs 146-4 grs. 
and the other one reproduc-cMl by (Cunningham weighs 145 grs. 
So it is clear that they are Karshapanas of SO ratis. The actual 
weight might have been a little more and ])rovcs the rati to bo a 
little heavy. The two Arjunayana coins in Smith’s catalogue 
weigh Gl-3 and 14-8 —the heavier is evidently a Half-Karshapana 
and the lighter is one-eighth Karshapana or Dvi-Masaka. But 
there can be no doubt that the Sibis had a different weight 
standard. And of the ten specimens, one has a weight of IS 
grains and the others weigh from 63 to 84 grs. The 4 Rajanya 
coins of ])ure coppc'r in Smith’s catalogue weigh 57-8, 50*4, 
79 and 76 grs.; and the weights of the 4 other brass or pale bronze 
coins of this tribe are 22, 45-3, 34-5 and 68-2 grs. ; cmisequently 
these coins cannot be ascribed to the system based upon the 
indigenous weight standard o.g. Karshapana of 80 ratis. How 
much alloy was introduced in the brass pieces and what was the 
relative value of the metals, we are not in a position to determine 
without the (;hemical examination of the contents. We have 
therefore, no data to come to any positive and final conclusion 
about the identity of the weight standard adopted by the Sibis, 
the Rajanyas and also of the Malavas and Nagas. But a com¬ 
parison of the weights of the Malava and Naga coins raises a 
strong presumption that there is some affinity, if not identity, 
in the weight-systems adopted by those two peoples. Most of 


1 Cunningham, Sir A.—Coins of Ancient India, p. 5. 

2 ( hakrabortty, S. K.—A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, 
pp. 76-78. 
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the coins of the Nagas are very small and the weight varies 
from 6*3 to 26-2 grs. One coin (No. 15—Smith’s catalogue) is 
unusually thick and weighs 42 grs. If we take the heaviest 
Naga coin of 42 grs. to be of standard weight, then it is possible 
to arrange the other specimens as its sub-multiples—three-fourth, 
half, and one-fourth ; in every case the diminution due to wear 
and tear etc. being left out of consideration. The weight of 
42 grs. is almost that of the silver hemi-drachms. (Consequently 
it appears likely that these copper coins were made equal in 
weight to that of the silver coins on purpose and an attempt 
was made to facilitate the interchange of the copper coins with 
the silver oiu>s from outside—-so many copj)cr coins for one 
silver coin fixed according to the market ratio of the two metals. 
The Malava coins arc smaller still ; the weight ranges from 1*7 
to 40-3 grs. The coin No. 106 in Smith’s catalogue is the smallest 
in the collection and Malava coins are among the most ‘ curious 
and enigmatical It is impossible to arrange these coins 
according to any weight-system and it is almost sure that the 
same weight-system was not adhered to throughout the period 
these coins were in circulation. The standard must have varied 
for the dillerent periods and it might have been due to the change 
in the relative value of copper and silver. Howev'cr we have no 
sufficient data to (;ome to any definite (‘inclusion ; though we 
should always keep in mind the statement that ‘ the various 
systems of weight used in India combine uniforrfiity of scale with 
immense variations in the weight of units 

The Audumbaras, the Kunindas and the Yaudhoyas had 
the bimetallic system of silver and (jopper. The Vimakas and 
Vrishnis perhaps had the same system but up to this time only 
silver coins of these two tribes have been discovered. Tlio 
copper coins in the case of the bimetallic tribes may bo taken to 
be token coins. But in ancient times the intrinsic and the 
face value of the coins must have been almost identical; other¬ 
wise a great scope would be given to the forgers to enrich them¬ 
selves. When we consider the ease with which the ancient coins 
could be manipulated, it would have been not only foolish but 
highly detrimental to trade and commerce to allow any loophole 
to dishonest persons to secure undue gains. Consequently the 
weight of the token coins must vary with the variation in the 
relative price of the two metals, silver and copper. 

In the first quarter of the 2nd century a.d. the ratio 
between gold and silver was 1: lO * and there are reasons to 
believe that the ratio between silver and copper was 1: 5*7 * ; 


1 Rapson, E. J.—Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., 
p. CLXXXl—quoted from the Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

2 Ibid., p. CLXXXV. 

'■i Chakrabortty, S. K .—\ Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, 
p. 87. 
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the average weight of the 8 silver coins of the Kunindas in 
Smith’s catalogue is 32*6, while No. 12, a brass coin weighs 
177 grs. and a copper coin No. 13 weighs 144 grs. We know 
that the copper coins suffer more from wear and tear; and we 
may take the copper coin approximately 5 times in weight and 
consequently equal in value to the contemporaneous silver hemi- 
dracbms. So the inference that the copper coins were equal 
in value to the standard silver coin may be accepted and the 
other copper coins of lesser weight must be considered to be its 
sub-multiples. We know that the price of copper relative to 
silver cannot remain constant, it must vary with the variation 
in the ratio. As time went on copper must be cheaper, and 
more and more copper would be needed to equate a copper coin 
to the standard silver coin, of constant weight. So wo can 
expect the later copper coins to bo heavier in weight. 

The Chatresvara type copper coins of the Kunindas (Srnitn— 
p. 170) are surely much later than the Amoghabhuti type coins 
which were in circulation from 150 b.c. to 100 a.d. The coin 
No. 36 (Smith’s catalogue) weighs 221-6 and another in 
Cunningham’s collection (PI. V, fig. 5, p. 72) is 291 grs. in weight. 
If we take 291 grs. to be the unit, then the other is a |th piece. 
It appears that by this time the Kunindas gave up the bimetallic 
system and struck to one metal viz. copper; the consequent 
difficulty was obviated by increasing the weight of the coins, 
which was more than double the original standard (Smith No. 13, 
and Cunningham, PI. V, fig. 5). 

The earliest class of Yaudheya coins—the Bull: Elephant 
Type—dates from the ‘ beginning of the Christian Era ’, when 
the Yandheyas were habituated to the monometallism of copper. 
The heaviest of the 7 coins in Smith’s catalogue (No. 4) weighs 
71-1 grs. and in Cunningham’s collection the heaviest was 
also 70 grs. So these two coins must be identified as Half- 
Karshapanas of 40 ratis each and the other coins may be deemed 
to be based upon the same standard. Bimetallism was intro¬ 
duced with the Brahmanyadeva type coins of the 2nd century 
A.D. These are later than the Amoghabhuti type coins of the 
Kunindas. The silver hemi-drachm (Cunningham, PI. VI, 
fig. 9) of the Yaudheyas weighs only 26 grs. and was lighter than 
the lightest Kuninda coin in Smith’s catalogue (i.e. 30-8 grs.). 
The Yaudheya copper corns are however comparatively heavy ; 
the heaviest No. 15 (Smith’s cat.) weighs 178-5 grs. If this 
copper coin be equated to the silver hemi-drachm of 26 grs. ; 
the ratio between silver and copper is found to be 1 : 6-8 which 
in the circumstances is the most reasonable conclusion. This 
increase in weight is continued in the copper Yaudheya coins of 
the Warrior type of the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. But as no 
silver coin of this type has yet been discovered, the conclusion is 
irresistible that like the Kunindas, the Yaudheyas also, after the 
2nd century a.d. fell off from silver. It thus appears that the 
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Kunindas and the Yaudheyas who were already habituated to 
the bimetallism of silver and copper reverted to the older practice 
of issuing only in copper. This might be due to the paucity of 
silver and consequent increase in its price. But a consideration 
of the monetary condition of the time suggests another explana¬ 
tion which is plausible. The Kushan Emperors introduced the 
gold coinage in India and this was later adopted by the Imperial 
Guptas. Ho it is evident that from the second century India 
was being gradually acclimatised to the now system and the 
bimetallism of gold and copper was prevalent in the imperial 
territories. The poor tribal states were not rich enough to 
take up gold coinage in imitation of the Imperial coinage and the 
continuance of silver was a great hindrance and added an element 
of complexity to the merchants and others who had monetary 
transactions outside the individual tribal areas. So the simplest 
and the most convenient thing for them was to drop silver 
and to stick to copper which could be readily exchanged 
with the copijcr issues of the Kushans or linked up with the 
gold coinage of the Imperial power. 

The Metals. 

Various metals and their alloys were used for the purpose of 
coinage. In ancient India, the earliest coins were of copper' 
but later on silver was also requisitioned for the purpose. Copper 
is found in ores throughout the country, though it is no longer 
extensively produced in India. But silver generally came 
from abroad and the production of this metal was very small 
indeed. Small quantities have been found though ‘ associated 
with lead, in Kulu and Manbhum, and at Deogurh in Santal 
Pargana There is however no doubt that India had to 
depend mainly on foreign lands for her supply of silver. This 
is referred to in the Periplus *; and the relative price of silver 
was always high as compared with the West. The mint ratio 
between gold and silver in the Persian Empire was 1 : 13-3, 
while in India the ratio was 1:8.* This naturally encouraged the 
importation of silver. 

The tribal states naturally based their coinage on copper. 
Home of them—the Arjunayanas, A^vakas, Kulutas, Sibis, 
Uddehikas, Raj any as, Nagas, Malavas and the Maharaja 
Janapada confined themselves to copper only, and did not pro¬ 
ceed to bimetallism, while the Auduihbaras, the Kunindas and 

1 ‘ Tho most ancient Indian coins, I believe, are copper *—Smith’s 
Catalogue, p. 133. 

2 Elliot, Sir Walter—Coins of Southern India, p. 61 (footnote 
No. 1). 

* Schoff, W. H. —^Tho Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 38, 42, 44 
and 287. 

* Cambridge History oj India, Vol. I. p. 343. 
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the Yaudheyas used both the metals side by side. The coins of 
the Vrishnis and the Vimakas are only in silver ; but the coins of 
these tribes are very rare and it may be that their coins in copper 
have not yet been discovered or identified. It is not possible 
that the Vrishnis and the Vimakas had only silver coins while 
all the neighbouring tribes and states had copper coins, alone 
or linked with silver. A monometallism of silver therefore 
seems to be economically unsound, and I have a strong suspicion 
that the Vrishnis and Vimakas had also a bimetallism of silver 
and copper, though our doubts can only be set at rest by new 
discoveries. It is however, well-known that ‘ in ancient India 
silver and copper coinages were often independent of each other 
and circulated in different districts. A copper currency was not 
necessarily regarded as merely auxiliary to silver currency ; but 
a copper standard prevailed in some districts as a silver standai;/! 
prevailed in others 

A certain amount of alloy is needed in thd manufacture of 
coins. Kautilya lays down that silver coins should be manufac¬ 
tured with I'V.ths, i.e. 31*2.> p.c. of alloy, and the copper coins 
with (padajivarii) i.e. 25 p.c. of alloy.* Oimningham however 
found by examining 113 silver Karshapanasthat the alloy 
varied from 13*8 to 24*8. The amount of alloy perhaps depended 
upon the comparative prosperity of the state or tribe. The 
earliest Indian coins of silver, the Puranas or Dharanas contained 
about 20 p.c. of alloyThe easiest means of debasing the 
coinage is to increase the amount of alloy and this is generally 
due to the economic exigencies of the time (as in the reign of 
Skandagupta), or from the selfish greed of the ruling prince. 
But a consideration of the evil effects of debasement of coinage 
on trade would act as a check on the evil propensities of a prince. 

The three coins from Alniora have been ascribed by Prof. 
Kapson to a branch of the Kunindas. ‘ They appear to be of 
some alloy of silver and are heavier than any other Indian 
coins The increase in weight was perhaps necessitated by 
the largo amount of alloy in these coins and it may bo that the 
issuing authority did not take the trouble of purifying the metal 
or was unable to do so. Our ignorance of the amount of alloy 
and the ingredients used for the purpose makes it impossible 
for us to start a comparison between the coins of the different 
tribes and the coins of the same tribe in the different periods of 
its monetary history with a view to come to any conclusion 
about their economic condition. The different articles which 
were used as alloys for silver coins were according to 


1 Kapson—Cat. of Indian Coin.s—Andhras, etc., p. CbXXIX. 

2 Kau^ilya's ArthaSdstra (irariH. by ShdmaSastry), pp. 98, 105 and 110. 
2 Hhandarkar—^Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 157. 

4 Smith’s Catalogue, p. 133. 

5 Kapson—Indian Coins, p. 10. 
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Kautilya,^ tamra (copper), tikshna (iron), trapu (tin), sisa (lead) 
and anjana (antimony). The commentator of Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra lays down that the alloy for copper should be 
‘ made up of 4 parts of silver, eleven parts of copper and one 
part of tikshna or any other metal But it is doubtful whether 
silver was used for the purpose. It will only increase the value 
of the copper coin and the ptirpose might be as well served by 
other cheaper ingredients like tin etc. Brass is an alloy of copper 
and zinc usually in the proportion of 2 : 1 or 4 : 3, and a cheap 
alloy of copper and tin is Kansa or bell-metal, much used in this 
country. A few specimens included in Smith’s catalogue—viz. 
one Audumbara (join (No. 1), six Kuninda coins are of brass and 
four other Rajanya coins are either brass or pale bronze. 
We are not in a position to determine the relative purity of th(^ 
coins of copper or silver and their alloys ; and a chemical analysis 
of the contents of the Ancient Indian Coins is of urgent necessity 
for the Numismatists. 

Shape, Size and the System of Manufacture. 

The punch-marked coins are of various shapes and sizes. 
There is uniformity in one point ouly viz. an attempt was made 
to approximate them to the standard weight. In shape, they 
were very irregular—polygonal, rectangular, stpiare, circular 
and even triangular ; and generally no attempts were made to 
have the sides straight or regular. This was due to the system 
of manufacture. A hammered sheet was sub-divided into strips 
and adjusted to the proper weight, sometimes by clipping the 
sides.® As pointed out by Smith, the cutting of circular blanks 
from a metal sheet wa ^ more troublesome than cutting off short 
pieces of rectangular shape, and they are evidently simplest in 
form. It is therefore clear that practically no attention was 
paid to the shape of the coins and their size would vary according 
to the thickness of the metal sheet. Some of the copper pieces 
however might have been maniifacjturod from cast blanks. 
Symbols were then punched into the blanks and the devices 
were ‘ incised and not in relief ’ and as a result ‘ stood wear 
well ’ and the coins remained long in circulation. 

In the West, the Lydians were the first inventors of coinage. 
They began with globules or buttons of fused metal which were 
impressed with ‘ the rude unengraved punches, between which 
the ingot was placed to receive the blow of the hammer The 


' Kaiitilya—Artha^iistra (trails, by ShamaSastry), pp. 98, 105, 107 
and 110. 

* Kautilya—Arthafiaatra (trails, by Shamasastry), pp. 98, 105, 107 
and 110. 

3 Wliitehead, R. B.—The Pro-Mohammedan Coinage of North¬ 
western India, p. 40. 

4 Macdonald, G.—The Evolution of Coinage, p. 6. 
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Greeks of Asia Minor introduced the next improvement when 
they ‘ substituted the engraved die for the primitive punches 
The Indians became grc^ually familiar with the western coins 
and by the 5th century B.c. they imitated the Gorgon Type 
coins of Eretria (cf. the Rakshasa Type coins of Taxila),® and 
the Athenian ' owls ’ and the Persian ‘ sigloi ’ came to India in 
the course of commerce.^ Whether the Indians evolved the 
system of dies, independent of foreigners or adopted it from 
foreign countries is a subject of controversy among the 
numismatists.^ There is no reason why the Indians should not 
have hit upon this device in the course of evolutionary processes 
as in the West, though it is clear that in the Punjab region, 
the influence of the foreign system must have been considerable. 
Moreover no general statement can be made about the monetary 
condition of the whole country, for we And that oven under the 
Mauryas, the punch-marked system prevailed in the eastfern 
part of the country, while in the Taxila region the die system 
had contemporaneously come into use. So we can very well 
infer that in some parts of the country such as the Punjab, it 
was under the influence of the foreign coinage that the die 
system replaced the older practice of punching the coins. By 
the time the Northern Indian Tribes began to issue coins with 
regular devices and occasionalh^ with inscriptions, they had 
definitely adopted the die system. At first the device was on 
one side only, but gradually the double-die system came into 
vogue. The dies were at first square or rectangular, the tradi¬ 
tional shape of the indigenous Indian coins. Gradually however 
with the introduction of the circular shape for the coins, the 
dies also were shaped accordingly. This will be evident by a com¬ 
parison of the two A^vaka coins in Cunningham’s Plate II, 
figs. 14 and 17. 

The blanks were prepared either by casting the metal 
pieces or by hammering them, which were then die-struck either 
on one side or both. Another practice was to have the coins 
wholly cast; the devices being sunk in the moulds. In the 
Kuniiida coins we find the specimens of all the three processes. 
The general practice however was to have the coins die-struck 
on hammered blanks. At first however the device did not cover 
the whole face of the coin and ‘ the impress of the die is enclosed 
in a deep incuse square or circle ’ (cf. the Asvaka coins Nos. 9, 10, 
13 and 14—PI. II, Cunningham).^ This is due to the fact that 
the coins were struck with dies in a semi-molten condition. It 


1 Hoad, B. V.—Coins of the Ancients, p. 1. 

2 Chakrabortty, S. K.—Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, 
p. 212. 

3 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 343, 388-390. 

4 Bhandarkar, D. R.—Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 40. 

6 Rapson, E. J.—Indian Coins, p. 14. 
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is sometimes difficult to recognise the exact system of manufac¬ 
ture as regards individual coins. 

Casting was a very old practice in India dating from the 
5th century b.c.^ and it was generally employed when the alloy 
was very poor and the blanks could not stand the shock of being 
struck by the hammer. The moulds as in other countries were 
perhaps of iron, stone, or in most cases terracotta, the latter 
having been found in several excavations. Sometimes a number 
of coins were manufactured at a single casting, the different 
forms being joined ‘ by narrow channels for the passage of the 
heated metal The ancient dies were perhaps of bronze, iron 
or steel like those of the Greek or Roman times and it is evident 
that the two types on the two sides of the same coin are not 
parallel to each other but lie at an angle to one another. This 
proves that the two dies were not held together in a hinge. 

The chief means of depreciating the coinage was to increase 
the amount of alloy by the state, thereby bringing down tlie 
real value below the face value. The coins of brass or pale 
bronze, many specimens of which arc included (in Smith’s 
catalogue) among the Raj any a and Kuninda coins, are perhaps 
the result of a conscious attempt at depreciation. But this 
]iractice could easily be detected and a clever device was some¬ 
times employed viz. of plating the coins. Copper coins were 
dipped in silver and passed off as silver coins. It is doubtful 
whether this device was adopted by the state, or dishonest 
forgers were guilty of such a practice. This was a very easy 
method of deception but the old bankers always tested the coins 
by striking them with a sharp piece of metal. As a result 
many coins are found covered with shroif-marks which interfere 
with the correct reading of the legends or proper identification 
of the tyj)e. This practice seems to have boon very prevalent 
during the Pat!)an period. 

The Asvaka coins and a specimen of the Uddehika coins 
are single-die struck, the rev. being blank ; consequently these 
are likely to bo older than the other tribal coins which were 
double-die struck. This now system of manufacture gradually 
stereotyped the shape of the coins as circular. The traditional 
rectangular shape gave place to the circular, the angular comers 
being always an inconvenience. The transition is exemplified 
by the specimens of the Asvaka coins. The earlier ones (Nos. 9, 
11 and 14) are rectangular or roughly square, while the latest 
(No. 17, Cunningham, PI. II) is circular. The coins of the 
Audumbaras, the Kulutas, the Kunindas and their branch 
located near Almora, the Sibis, the Vimakas, the Vpishnis, the 
Uddehikas, the Rajanyas, the Maharaja Janapada, the Nagas 
and the Yaudheyas issued circular coins only. The Malavas 


' Brown, C. J.—The Coins of India, p. 18. 

* Cunningham, Sir A.—Coins of Ancient India, PI. I, figs. 24 and 26. 
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however could not shake off their fascination for the rectangular 
or square shape. They issued circular coins, side by side, with 
rectangular ones of a very irregular shape. The square shape 
however now and then asserted itself even up to the late MusUm 
times. We have square coins of the Malwa Sultans, of Shah 
Jahan and of Rajeswara, king of Assam in the 18th century 
A.D. (1751-1769 A.D.). But the comparative ease with which 
the circular coins were manufactured under the die system 
gradually led to the supplanting of the older shape, and the 
commonest shape for coins became circular in India also. The 
Malavas had some circular coins too (Smith’s catalogue—PI. XX 
and XXI) but it is evident that generally they did not care 
much about regularity of shape (cf., PI. XX, Nos. 15, 16, 17 and 
24 and PL XXI, Nos. 2, 3, 4 etc.). 

The size of the coins was not uniform. The standard coins 
were generally *6 to -7 inch in diameter, except those of the 
Malavas and the Nagas. The three Arjupayana coins (C. 
CAI., p. 89 and S. CCHI., p. 166) are *6 to -65 and -67 in dia¬ 
meter, the circular Asvaka coin in Smith’s catalogue has a dia¬ 
meter of *9 inch ; and the Audumbara coins varied from *6 to 
•75, the silver coin (Cunningham, PI. IV, fig. 1) had a diameter of 
*7 inch. The Kuluta coin (Cunningham, PI. IV, fig. 14) is -75. 
The silver coins of the Kunindas varied from *65 to *75 inch, 
while the copper coins from *6 to 1*12 inch. Nos. 13 and 36 in 
Smith’s catalogue are the largest pieces, one being 1*12, the biggest 
in the collection and the other of Chatresvara type 1*01 inch in 
diameter. The coin of the Maharaja Janapada (Cunningham, 
PI. IV, fig. 11) has a diameter of *75 inch, while that of the 
Viraakas (Cunningham, PL IV, fig. 6) is -7. The Vrishni coin 
(Cunningham, PL IV, fig. 15) is -6. The Rajanya coins had a 
diameter from *65 to -83. The Yaudheya coins are generally 
big in shaj3e. The Bull: Elephant type coins of the Yaudlieyas 
in Smith’s catalogue are *7 to -8 inch ; the Brahmanya typo 
from *97 to 1*12 inch and the latest of the Yaudheya coins are 
generally big, from -9 to l-()5 (Smith No. 25). It therefore 
appears that the later coins are generally bigger in shape and 
heavier in weight. The coins of the Malavas and the Nagas, 
however stand by themselves. The Naga coins in Smith’s 
catalogue varied in size from *3 to *45 inch only. The Malava 
coins hold the record for their diminutive size and it is strange 
how they remained in circulation for centuries. These 
coins were ‘ confined to Nagar and the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood and testify to the low economic condition of the people 
and perhaps want of commercial intercourse with the neigh¬ 
bouring peoples and tribes. Some of the coins are mediocre in 
size e.g. No. 3 in Smith’s catalogue is *62 in diameter, but the 
vast majority are very small and are generally only ^ of an inch. 


1 Smith, V. A.—Catalogue of Coins in I.M., p. 162. 
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One of the Malava coins in the Indian Museum in Calcutta is 
only *2 inch in diameter and 1-7 grs. in weight and ‘ it may claim 
the honour of being one of the smallest coins in the world 


The Legends. 

The Types or devices on the coins came to be gradually 
accompanied by inscriptions. At first the legends occupied a 
subordinate position, but later on they sometimes supplanted 
the types. There is no doubt that the inscriptions came to be 
put on the coins for the purpose of ‘ explaining or interpreting 
the device The earliest inscribed coin in the West was found 
at Halicarnassus.^ This electrum coin was perhaps struck at 
Ephesus in the 6th century b.c. It bears a legend meaning— 
‘ I am the badge of Phanes round the Type of a feeding 
Stag. So it is evident that the legend has a reference to the 
badge ; but sometimes the reference is to the coin itself. 

The coin-legends have preserved for us the names of kings 
and tribes of whom we have no other record, and we derive 
much help not only in reconstructing the dynastic lists and in 
determining the chronology but also in fixing ‘ the geographical 
extent of the ruling powers The Vimakas and their king 
Rudravarma, the Auduriibara king Dharaghosha, the Kuluta 
king Viraya^as and many others are known only from the coins. 

The earliest inscribed coins of India date from the 3rd 
century b.c. The chronology is determined mainly on palseo- 
graphical considerations. In some of the sigloi, dating from 
the 4th century b.c. or earlier certain characters have been read 
as Brahml and Kharoshthi letters."^ But full inscriptions are 
found on the coins of the Asvakas and the Uddehikas dating 
from the 3rd century b.c. e.g. Vatasvaka (coin of the Asvakas) 
Udehaki (Prince of the Uddehikas). Among the Asvakas, this 
innovation is clearly marked. In No. 14 (PI. II, Cunningham) 
we have the Type—‘ A Human Figure with two Hill Symbols 
on two sides but in No. 17 (PI. II—Cunningham) the Hill 
Symbols on the two sides are arranged one above the other, 
the human figure with a svastika below is placed on the right, 
and the left field is filled with the inscription in bold and clear 
Brahmi letters. The coin of Upagauda with the legends Upa- 
godasa in early Brahmi script is according to Biihler at least 
as old as 350-400 b.c. or before the Mauryas. Inscriptions 
dating from the 3rd century B'.c. are found in the coins of 
Ayodhya, Mathura and Tripuri:— Visdkhadevasa (of Visakha- 


1 Ibid., p. 163. 

2 Head, B. V.—The Coins of the Ancients, p. 4 (No, 7). 
5* Carnhridife Hifitory of India. Vol. I, p. 61. 

4 Kapson, E. J.—Indian Coins, p. 3. 
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deva) in Ayodhya; Vpdtilcyd in Mathura and Tripun (in modem 
Tewar). The earliest inscribed coin from Ujjain dates from the 
2nd century b.c., the legend being Ujeniye —‘ of Ujjain the 
name of the city in its Prakrit form. So it is evident that 
legends began to appear in Indian coins in the 4th century B.c. 
and became common in the 3rd century b.c. In this connection 
the question arises whether the practice was indigenous or 
of foreign origin. Prof. Rapson is of opinion that legends on 
Indian coins ‘ appear as the result of Greek influence in the 
north-westWe know that the Athenian, Seleucid and 
Bactrian (‘oins came to this country in the course of commerce 
and coins of Alexander and Philip Arrhidaeus ® have been excava¬ 
ted recently at Taxila. When we take this in connection with 
tlie fact that the mighty Maurya Empe'Tors wont on with the 
traditional system of punch-marked coins without inscriptions, 
a strong presumption naturally arises that they looked uf>on 
inscribed coins as a foreign innovation. Rrof. Rapson thus 
seems to bo substantially correct in taking the inscriptions on 
Indian coins as due to foreign influence. 

The legends assume A^arious forms— (a) genitive of a tribal 
or denominational, (h) personal or (c) place name ; and the 
reference is to the nation or tribe, the king or the i)lace named. 
On rare occasions the reference is undoubtedly to the Type or 
ckn’ice. To the first class pertain the following legends— 
Arji^7i(7y(imna (of the Arjunayanas), J/ahdr(7ja Janapadasa (of 
Maharaja Janapada), M(7l(iva(jai}ia8ya (of the Malava gana) 
Mdlavmu77n (of the Malavas), R(7jajha Janapadasa (of tlie Rajanya 
Janapada), Yodhcy(7iia- i.e. Yaudheyrinahi (of the Yaiidlieyas), 
Odinnharisa, (of th(i Auduhibaras) (‘tc. In some cases we have a 
refenmcc to the cliicf town of tin? tribe o.g. Majhmiikdya Sibi 
Janapadasa (of the tribe of tlu^ Sibis of Madhyamika), or a 
reference to tlu* province Avhere they dwelt o.g. Bliupadhanuslia 
(of the J^ord of the Oesert) in the Yaudheya coins pointing out 
the region where the tribe Avas located. In the second class, we 
have the legends —Bivndatasa (of Sivadatta), llano Afamitrasa. 
(of king Ajamitra), Bana Malwniirasa^ (of king Mahimitra), 
Magajasa (abb. for Maharaja Gajasa (of Maharaja Gaja), 
Maharaja Sri Deva Ndgasya (of Maharaja Deva Naga) etc. To 
the third class, we may relegate such legends as —Kadasa (of 
Kada), Upagodasa (of Upagauda), Ujeniiye (of Ujjain) etc. 
Though the ordinary practice is to have the tribal, personal or 
place names in the genitive, there are many cases whore the 
names are in the nominative e.g. tribal name— Malaya, Malaya 
or Malava, personal names— Mala, perhaps the name of a 
king—the founder of the Malava tribe, the names of the Malava 
kings or chiefs —Bhaparhyana or Bhampdyarui, Yama or Maya, 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. Bl. 

2 Archaeological Survey of India, 1924-25, pp. 47 and 48. 
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Jamapaya, Paya, Mapaka (Maharaja Paka ?), MagaMia 
(Mah&r&ja Gachha ?) and others, and Maharaja Sri Gktrj^eudra 
of the Nftgas etc. ; place names— Tripurl and others. In the 
case of the Uddehikas the legend is peculiar ; the prince of the 
tribe is referred to by a noun which is ultimately derived from 
the tribal name e.g. Udehaki (the Prince of the Uddehikas). 
The legend is thus connected with the coin ‘ in some vague sort 
of way ’. While ordinarily we find the inscription by the side 
of the type, in the case of the Malavas, perhaps for want of 
space, due to the small size of Malava coins, the legends appear 
on one side, and the Type on the other. In some of the coins of 
the A^vakas and the Yaudheyas, the legends directly refer to the 
coins themselves e.g. Vata^vaka meaning the coin (vata) of the 
Asvakas or in the Yaudheya coins— Brahmariyadevasya drarm 
(the dramma or coin of Brahmanyadeva) i.e. dedicated to the 
tribal god Karttikeya, whose figure servos as the type and appears 
by the side of the inscription. 

The Auduriibaras, the Kulutas, the Kunindas, the Vimakas 
and the Vrishnis had their tribal names as well as the names of 
the ruling princes side by side in the legends e.g. the Audumbara 
legend.—‘ Mahadevaaa JRana Dharaghoskasa Odumhariaa ^ ; the 
names of the two kings Riidradasa and 6ivadasa spelt as 
Rudradasa and Sivadasa are introduced in the legends without 
any change. The Kuluta inscription is ‘ Rdjm Kolutasya Vlraya* 
msya (of king \'irayasas, the Koluta) : the reference might be to 
the coin or the Wheel Type by its side. Similar might be the 
interpretation of the Kuninda inscription which we may take to 
refer to the coin or the Type—‘ Amaghabhnlasa maharajasa 
rdjna KuTwdam \ (coin of Amoghabhriti Maharaja, Raja of the 
Kunindas). The Vrishnis had a i)eculiar legend—" Vrishni 
Bdjajild gamimja iratamsya ’ (of the Vrishni Rajanya (and) 
(hxna—the Protector of the country—Jayaswal).^ Here the 
licad of the state is not referred to by name but by the official 
title Rajanya. The descriptive word tratarasya is rather unique, 
perhaps borrowed from the legends of some of the Indo-Greek 
kings who took the title of Soter—Apollodotos, Uiodotus II, 
Diomedes, Dionisios, Hermaios, Minander and Nikias. In the 
coins of Diomedcs the reverse legend in Kharoshthi is Maharajasn> 
tratarasa Dlyamedasa,^ or Maharajasa tratarasa Apaladatasa ® 
in the coins of Appollodotos ; and similar such legends of other 
kings who were perhai)s contemporaries with the Vrishnis. 

In some cases the legends refer to the patron saint or the 
national god whose figures appear by the side of the inscrip¬ 
tions. In one class of the Audumbara coins, wo have the full 
legend and across the field Vispamitra (Vi^wamitra) which refers 


1 JRAS„ 1900, p. 416 (A. V. Bergiiy); J.HP.I., p. 157. 

* Smith, V. A.—Catalogiio of Cuina in I.M., p. 16. 

• Ibid.t p. 18. 
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to the standing figure of the Rishi, with right hand raised and 
the left resting on the waist. Evidently Vi^wamitra was the 
patron saint of the Auduriibaras. There are also some coins 
which are dedicated to the national gods by the tribes con¬ 
cerned. The Elephant and Bull Type coins of the Audumbaras 
have the legend—‘ Bhagavato Mahddevasa Rdjardjasa ’—‘ in the 
name of the Almighty Mahadeva, the king of kings The 
Chatre^vara Type coins of the Kunindas are dedicated to the 
national god Mahadeva in the form of ChatreSvara. On the 
obv, we have 6iva facing with Trisul in right hand and leopard 
skin hanging from the left arm, and Brahmi legend ‘ Bhdgavata 
Chatre^vara Mahdtmanah ’—‘ of the Almighty Mahadeva 
(Chatre6vara), the great-souled ’ there being evident connection 
between the legend and the Type. The Yaudheyas were warriors 
,per excellence and Brahmanyadeva or Karttikeya, the War-god 
was taken by them as their national god, and some of their ooins 
were dedicated to him. The Brahmanydeva Typo coins 
have on the obv. the six-headed god (Karttikeya) standing on 
lotus, facing with left hand on hip, and right hand raised and 
a barbed spear on the left; the full legend is Bhdgavata^ 
8i:dmino Brahmarji^yadevasya. ‘ Of the Divine Lord Brahmanya- 
deva ’. In some specimens Brahmat^^yadevasya is replaced by 
Kumdrasa, Kumara being another name of Karttikeya and all 
our doubts about the dedication of these coins to the War-god 
Karttikeya are set at rest. So it is evidemt that whenever th^ro 
was any risk of being misunderstood, the die-engraver added a 
descriptive title to clear up the point. In Romo and in some 
Greek cities, the statues of divinities had their names attached. 
The best known example is Kimonos Arethusa in the fine 
Syracusan ooins of c. 400 b.c. In the tribal coins however wo 
do not meet with the portrait's of the ruling chiefs ; evidently 
portrait heads had not yet come into use, though in the west 
the heads of the kings were already introduced on the obverse. 

Another class of legends are put up on the coins as the mottos 
of the different tribes —Arjundyanana Jaya, ‘ Victory to the 
Arjunayanas, Mdlavdndm Jay a etc., Mdlavaganasya Jaya, 
‘ Victory to the Malava gana Y adhayaganasya jay a i.e. 
Yauclheya ganasya java or ‘ Victory to the Yaudhc\ya gana. 
In some of the Yaudheya coins occur the numerals Dvi and Tri- 
in letters and not in figures. These are supposed to refer specifi¬ 
cally to the 2nd and the 3rd clans of the Yaudheyas who were 
obviously divided into three sections. 

When the legends first came into use the coins were generally 
of the single die variety. Consequently the die-engraver had 
two courses left to him, either to put the inscription by the side 
of the Type, or to shift it on the reverse to stand by itself, the 
latter alternative being perhaps the later practice. In the 
Asvaka coin (Cunningham, PI. II, No. 17), the inscription— 
Vatasvaka is put horizontally on the left hand side in the place 
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of one of the Hill Symbols. We find the same practice in the 
early coins of the 2nd or 3rd century b.c. e.g. in Mathura, the 
coin with the legend, Updtikyd, below the Svastika Symbol; in 
the Tripuri coin, the legend— Tripurl accompanied by the 3 
symbols Svastika, River and Hill; in the Upagauda coin, the 
legend Upago^^a with the sjnnbols ‘ circle ’ and ‘ uandipada '— 
in all these cases the reverse is blank. In a coin from Eran, 
occurs the legend alone without any Type, and the arrangement 
of the letters is peculiar—these are arranged from right to left, 
and this coin is supposed by some of the scholars to be the oldest 
inscribed coin in India as the letters in the legend Dhamapdlasa 
are in a very ancient Brahmi script. The second device is found 
in a coin from Ujjain of the 2nd century B.c. —the Elephant on 
the obv. and the legend on the rev.— Ujeniye (of Ujjain) ; the 
reference might be to the coin or the Elephant which was perhaps 
the badge of the city. Many such cases occur in the Malava 
coins e.g. in No. 13 (Smith’s catalogue), the legend covers the 
obv., and on the rev. occurs a Vase (lota) in dotted circle. This 
practice is found in the coins included by Smith in Groups 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 6, and also in class B. coins, with the names of chiefs 
on the obv., and on the rev. the Lion, Elephant, Humped Bull, 
and other Types. 

In some cases, the Malavas divided the legend in two parts 
and placed them on the two sides of the coins. One part of the 
legend stood by itself, while on the other side,- the second part 
was accompanied by a Type or Symbols. But in a few cases, 
there are Types or Symbols on both the sides and the inscription 
is divided between the two. The coin No. 1 in Smith’s catalogue 
has on the obv. the word Jaya and on the rev. Mdlavdndm 
accompanied by two symbols; No. 11 has on the obv. Hill 
symbol and the legend Jaya ; and on the rev. two symbols with 
the legend Mdlavay^i, The Malavas were perhaps compelled to 
adopt this device on account of the small size of the coins, and 
this will also explain the irregular arrangement of the letters 
of the inscriptions. Sometimes they are arranged in a circle or 
in two linos, or two groups of letters are placed on the two sides 
of the same T3rpe. But on bigger coins the legend is arranged 
in a circle round the principal Type on the obv. e.g. among the 
Arjunayanas, tlie Kuniiidas (Chatresvara Type), the Rajanyas, 
Yaudheyas and others. The Auduiiibaras, the Kunindas 
(Amoghabhuti Type), the Kulutas, the Maharaja Janapada, the 
Vimakas, the Vrishnis had the same legend on both the sides— 
in Brahmi alphabet on one side and in Kharoshthi on the other ; 
and the legends are arranged in a circle round the Types or 
Symbols. The coins with only legends on both the sides, without 
any Type or Symbol are very rare—one circular coin is repro¬ 
duced in Cunningham, PI. II, No. 21 and rectangular ones in 
PI. Ill, Nos. 8 and 10. While in the first one the same legend 
occurs on both the sides, in the two others occur the word 
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Negamd on one side and their names on the other viz. Talimata 
and Doj aka. 

The coins under discussion are not dated, the only 
means of determining the approximate Chronology being the 
forms of the letters and the language of the inscriptions. A 
study of the language and the alphabets used in the legends 
enables us to determine the approximate chronology of the coins 
and the rulers and tribes named therein. There is no doubt 
that the Brahmi alphabet was in general use throughout the 
country. This was the alphabet in use among the Arjunayanas, 
the Malavas, the Nagas, the Asvakas, the Sibis, the Uddehikas 
and the Yaudheyas. Brahmi accompanied by Kharoshthi on 
the other side is found among the Audumbaras, Kunindas 
(Amoghabhuti Type), Kulutas, Vimakas and Vrishnis, while in 
the coins of the Rajanya and Maharaja Janapada and some of the 
Kuninda coins, the two alphabets are not used together in^tho 
same coin but some have only Kh. and others Br. The Indian 
home of Kh. lay in ‘ eastern Afghanistan and in the north of the 
Punjab V but it appears side by side with the Br. ‘ as far as 
Bhawalpur in S-W, Mathura in the S. and Kahgra in S-E 
It is said to be derived from the Aramaic script* and was intro¬ 
duced in this country perhaps in the 6th century b.c. when the 
Punjab was under the Persian Rule. In the third century b.c. 
the Asokan inscriptions in the North-West region were in Eh. 
In the meantime the alphabet had been modified and 
additional sounds to represent the Indian languages had been 
introduced : but the result was not fully satisfactory. This is 
evident from the bilingual legends of the Auduiiibaras viz. 
bhaguvusa wahadmusa rajarnna. There is no doubt that the 
tribes using Kh. and Br. alphabets simultaneously in their 
coin-legends lived in the border region between the two districts 
using Br. and Kh. as their regidar alphabets. A Chrono¬ 
logical clue is afforded by the Kh. legends in the tribal 
coins. Prof. Rapson points out that in the bilingual coins, the 
legends became curtailed with the lapse of time.^ At first the 
Kh. inscription is full but it is gradually curtailed, though the 
Br. legend remains complete on the other side. In the Kuluta 
coin of the 1st or 2nd century a.d. the Br. legend —Rdjna Kolu- 
tasya Virayamsya on the obv. is complete, but on the rev. 
occurs only the title Raha and the rest of the legend is omitted. 
A reference to the Kuninda coins (Chatredvara Type) shows that 
by the 2nd century a.d., Brahmi asserted itself and by the 3rd 
century a.d. Kh. fell completely into disuse, though recent 


^ Rapson, E. J.—Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., 
p. CIV. 

2 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 62. 

* JR AS., 1900—Rapson—“The Kulutas, a people of Northern 
India 
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disooveries at Taxila clearly prove that ‘ it was in use there until 
at least the middle of the 5th century a.d. 

At first the language of the inscriptions was Prakrit or the 
popular dialect of the time ; of which the chief characteristic was 
the avoidance of ‘harsh consonantal combinations’ e.g.— Ujeniye, 
‘ of Ujjain ’; Vatasvaka, (Ai^vakanam Vatah) ; Yodheyaua (Yaud- 
hey&nam); Majhimikdya Sibi Janapadasa; Mdlavanyi Jaya, 
Mdlavdiffu Jaya etc. ; Rana Kuv^idasa Amoghabhatisa Maharajasa 
and such others. But by the second century a.d., the legends 
were generally in classical Sanskrit. The change from Prakrit 
to Sanskrit is found among the Malavas and the Yaudheyas. 
The Matavaryi Jaya or its variants Mdlavah'tju Jaya etc. gave way 
to Mdlavdndrh Jaya or Yodheyana is replaced by Brahma'^ya- 
deva^a drama or partially sanskritised form Yadhayaganpasya 
Jaya. Legends in correct classical Sanskrit is very rare. The 
tribes at first put the legends in the popular dialect but gradually 
adopted classical Sanskrit for the purpose. Mr. Bergny gives 
some Sanskrit forms for the old Prakrit ones, found on the coins. 
But the attempt seems to be an intellectual gymnastics, for it 
is sure that the classical forms were never in use and the literary 
language was later than the various forms of Prakrit used in the 
legends of the coins. But the linguistic changes have some 
chronological value and are an additional help in the determina¬ 
tion of chronological sequence of the coins under discussion. 

The Symbols. 

Prof. Rapson points out that in ancient Indian Numismatics, 
there is no permanent distinction between Types and Symbols. 
‘ In regard both to their origin and their use they probably had 
much in common, and the terms are often applied to the same 
designs according to the relative position of predominance or 
insignificance which they seem to occupy on a coin The 
83 nnbols which generally occurred in the punch-marked coins are 
found repeated in the later coins; and one of them occupies a 
prominent place and is taken as the Type ; the others are 
regarded as symbols. 

It is true that ‘ in their essence they are heraldic ’,® but their 
origin is generally shrouded in mystery. We have two words 
Anka and Lakshay/a associated with Samghas in Panini. Jay&bswal 
takes the Lakshana to be the lAnchhaim or ‘ heraldic crest of 
later Sanskrit ’, and as a result of his discussion, he takes the 
laksharjja to be the ‘ royal ’ or ‘ state ’ mark, and the aiika ‘ the 
individual mark ’ of a prince, and may mean even the legend or 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 657, 

* Bapson E. J.—^The Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty,, 
etc., p. CLXXV. 

8 Macdonald, Q.—^The Evolution of Coinage, p. 76. 
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the motto adopted by a niler The lakshaTjiU is therefore to 
be taken as the State Symbol and as it occupied the prominent 
place—^the ‘ Type, while the anka which varied with the heads 
of the State, was the individual mark of the ruler, and con¬ 
sequently occupied a subordinate position and may be deno¬ 
minated a ‘ Symbol There is no reason to take the legend as 
the Anka, though sometimes, it might take the place of a Symbol 
and serve its purpose. The main distinction seems to be that 
laksharm is national and anka personal in significance. 

In the earlier stage when the punch-marked coins were 
in circulation, the symbols impressed upon them had various 
significance. Mr. Walsh after a detailed discussion about the 
pimch-marked coins discovered at Patna and Ghoro-ghat for¬ 
mulates his opinion as follows ‘ It may be suggested, to accoimt 
•for a constant group of marks, that one mark may represent^the 
state, one the reigning king, one the place where the coin was 
struck, and perhaps one a religious mark recognising the pre¬ 
siding deity ; also the master of the mint may have had his mark, 
which would fix his responsibility for the coin, and the additional 
varying marks may have been tliose of the Sanghas, village com¬ 
munities, in Avhich the coin was current, affixed at the time the 
mpiya or the local tax on it was levied on its admission to 
circulation in that jurisdi(‘tion. And the various and unsyste¬ 
matic punches on the reverse would appear to have been the 
marks of private shroffs and moneyers through whose hands the 
coin passed in the course of circulation If we had only a clue 
to the significance of tliese symbols, we would have been in a 
position not only to identify the coins and their provenance but 
also the rulers to whom they*^ are to be ascribed. On occasions, 
however, inspite of the obscurity* about the origin and significance 
of the coin-symbols, it is possible to determine ‘ whether their 
use was local, dynastic or personal—that is to say, whether they 
were intended to denote some particular locality, some particular 
family of rulers or some particular ruler 

The significance of all the symbols used, cannot be deter- 
mihed in the present state of our knowledge, and it is doubtful 
whether the past will yield up the result so much sought after. 
But these symbols are of great importance to us ‘ as authorita¬ 
tive records of the symbolism—religious, mythological and 
astronomical current throughout India for many centuries 
The number as enumerated by Mr. Theobold was more than 
three hundred and new discoveries have increased it appreciably. 
So the total is about 400, though one and the same symbol 

^ J. HP. I., pp. 43 and 44. 

2 Walsh, E. H. a—Cent Sup. JRAS., 1924, p. 184. 

S Kapson, E. J.—The Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, 
p. CLXV. 

^ Smith, V. A.—Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, p. 131. 
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might have been represented in different ways in the various 
coins. 

Theobold classified the symbols under six heads ^: (I) 
human figure ; (II) implements, arms and works of men, includ¬ 
ing the stupa or chaitya, bow and arrow, etc. (Ill) animals ; 
(IV) trees, branches and fruit; (V) symbols connected with 
solar, planetary or Sivite Worship; (VI) miscellaneous and 
unknown This classification is however superficial and does 
not take into account the import or real significance of the 
devices employed. They wore the ankas or emblems of the 
different states or tribes, but the main point for determination 
is the reason that led to the adoption of a certain device by a 
particular people. It may be possible in the case of some of the 
states, but in the majority of cases our information is not com¬ 
plete. The Uduriibara tree in the coins of the Auduihbaras is a 
‘ Canting Badge ’ of the tribe concerned (i.e. a punning allusion 
to the name of the tribe), the ‘ Warrior ’ in the Yaudheya coins 
represents military prowess, Brahmanyadeva in others was 
evidently their national God, like Athena in Athens ; the Bull or 
Elephant signifies power, the trident or umbrella denotes empire, 
or royal dignity, the Vajra or thunderbolt and Spear stood for 
‘ armed might ’, and so on. To unravel the mystery, where it 
is possible, requires a reference to ancient architecture, sculpture 
and ancient records on stone or copper i.e. epigra,phic materials. 

The ‘ canting badges ’ were very common. This practice 
prevailed to some extent in the West. Cunningham gives a 
number of examples in India but many more may be pointed out. 
The punning allusions may lie to the (a) state or tribe, (6) the 
name of the King or ruling chief, or (c) private individuals like 
mint-masters : (a) a calf (Sk. Vatsa) by the Vatsas ; an armed 
soldier (Sk. Yoddha) by the Yaudheyas, Uduriibara tree by the 
Auduihbaras ; a snake (Sk. Ahi) by Ahicchatra etc. ; (6) among 
the Kings of Pahchala this practice was very popular e.g. the 
God Agni, a male figure with five-rayed he^ in the coins of 
Agnimitra, the Sun in the coins of Bhanumitra (Sk. Bhanu, the 
Sun), the image of God Indra in the coins of Indramitra or the 
constellation Phalguni in the coins of Phalgunimitra; (c) ‘ the 
‘ Sun ’ for Suryadas ; a ‘ Snake ’ for Naga Sen ; and an ‘ Elephant ’ 
for Gaj Sinh. Bir Deo might have had a ‘ soldier Gopal a 
Bull, and Khajur Varma a * Palm ’ tree (Khajur) Such 
examples can be easily multiplied. 

Another class of symbols has to be referred to certain 
peculiar features of the land to which the coins belonged i.e. 
a certain Hill, River or Lake. The so-called Chaitya is nothing 
but the HiU Symbol and the system of representation of a HiU 
by a number of semi-circles, or circular balls, arranged in rows 

1 Ibid. 

2 Cunningham, Sir A.—Coins of Ancient India, pp« 56-58 
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above one another and tapering to a point is also found 
outside India, for example, in Crete.^ We are indebted to 
Dr. Bhandarkar for this identification. Naturally the treatment 
varied in the case of the different tribes or states. Each had a 
variety of this symbol which had an intimate connection with the 
locality which could consequently be easily identified. It may 
be that the Hill that appeared in the coins was perhaps the chief 
characteristic of the locality, or specially connected with the 
national life of the people concerned. The A^vakas had two 
Hill symbols in their coins, represented in two different ways, 
and therefore may be supposed to stand for two Hills which were 
situated in their territory, or recognised as sacred by them. 
One Hill has been characterised as a pile of Balls—10 Balls 
arranged in four rows, one row above the other, the number of 
balls diminishing by one. The other Hill symbol is of three 
semi-circles, one above the other two, the whole surmounted by 
a crescent. The various forms that this symbol took may be 
seen in the Ghoroghat coins.* A curved line is also found on 
many coins. But it is difficult to identify it correctly in all 
cases. The zigzag line niay stand for a river or a snake, and 
sometimes it may serve merely an ornamental purpose. Identi¬ 
fication is possible, specially when it occurs with a Hill Symbol. 
In that case, the Hill and the River are the special local features. 
The zigzag line in the A^vaka coins surely stands for a river, 
but it is evident that the Auduihbaras and the Kunindas used 
this device merely for ornamental purposes. In the majority of 
the cases, the symbol stands for a river on which perhaps the 
capital stood, or which was deemed sacred by the people, or 
happened to be the most important means of communication. 
In some of the coins, the river is represented by two curved 
lines with fish between. 

Another class of symbols refers to the majesty of the State. 
The chief example is the Three-Umbrellas * symbol in which 
the three Umbrellas are bound together in the middle. The 
Umbrella {chhatra) is always an insignia of royalty and signified 
the majesty of the state. Another symbol which is generally 
identifi^ with the Sun is really the Chakra (discus),* and stands 
to signify the authority of the state. The national Standards 
also figure in the coins. The Auduihbaras appear to be very 
fond of their tribal insignia and three different varieties are 
employed by them. In their Vifivamitra type coins, occurs 
their national standard-a trident battle-axe i.e. a TriiSula and 
Axe combined. In the Elephant: Temple type there are two 


1 Cotterill—^Ancient Greece (Earth Gkxidess and Lions from Crete), 
p. 50. 

* The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Dec., 1919, 
pi. ni, Nos. 3.3c. 

8 Ibid., Nos. 1-le. 


4 Ibid,, No. 2. 
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pillars on the two sides of the temple, the left one has a Swastika 
on it, and the right one is surmounted by what appears to be 
a wheel with ‘ pendant garlands The association of these two 
symbols with a temple, stamp them with a religious character, 
and they were perhaps looked upon as objects of veneration. 
The Yaudheyas had also their national standard figuring in their 
Bull: Elephant typo coins. 

Hinduism declares ‘ the ultimate truth to be unknowable 
and undefinable ’ and endeavours to approach reality by the 
use of ‘ suggestive type or symbol Consequently Hinduism 
makes much use of symbolism. The most numerous section of 
coin-symbols has some kind of religious significance. The 
symbols stand for (I) national deities or patron saints, (II) 
their vehicles (Vahanas)—birds or animals, (III) their special 
weapons, or (IV) objects or trees specially sacred to them. 
The Vahanas are the symbols of the presence and power of 
the Gods e.g. Hamsa or goose of Brahma, Makara of Varuna, 
Garuda of Vishnu, the peacock of Karttikeya, the deer of 
Vayu, the elephant Airavata of Indra, the buffalo and the 
dogs of Yama, the Monkey of Hanuman and the Bull of 
jSiva. The Tri^ula is sacred to Siva, the emblem of his authority, 
and the crescent on his head stands for his sovereign power, 
the chakra, gadd (club) and the conch^shell are sacred to Vishnu, 
and Vajra or Thunderbolt to Indra and so on. The Tulasi tree 
is sacred to Vishnu, Bael and Dhutura flower to Siva and lotus 
to Lakshml and Saraswatl.* 

The animals play a very important part in the Vedic 
Mythology and religious ideas. The horse draws the cars of the 
Gods in the Rigveda and is regarded as an object of worship. 
The cow assuredly occupies a prominent position in Vedic 
Mythology and is regarded as sacred in the Rigveda and is referred 
to as aghnyd ‘ not to be slain The goat draws the car of 
Pushan, the ass of the Asvins, and the other animals referred to, 
are the dogs of Yama and the monkey Vrishakapi, the favourite 
of Indra. Prajapati assumed the form of a boar in the Yajurveda 
and the tortoise came to have a semi-divine position in later 
Vedas. Ahi, the serpant is the form taken by the demon-Vitra— 
the enemy of Indra. Snake therefore stands for evil power. 
Inanimate objects were also deified and treated as deities in the 
Vedas Mountains along with rivers and plants are frequently 
invoked as gods. Large trees-Vanaspati or lords of the forest 
are also addressed as gods, the sacrificial implements, the most 
important of which is the sacrificial post, the weapons like bow, 
quiver, arrows etc. are deified.^ The wheel or chakra represents 
the Sun and is the weapon of one of the solar Gods-Vishnu. 


1 EncyclopoBclia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XII, p. 141 (Symbolism). 

2 Ibid,, pp. 42 and 43. 

« Ibid., (Vedic Religion), p. 609. 
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Plant forms are portrayed in the seals from Mahenjodaro 
and Harappa, and two of them the Pipal and Babul tree have 
been identified.^ The tree cult was very common in ancient 
India. ‘ The sacred tree signified universally in primitive ages 
the presence of the deity ’. Different gods came to be associated 
with different trees. Each Buddha had his own tree ; Gautama 
attained enlightenment under the Pipal tree which is sacred to 
him. That the tree symbols in ancient Indian coins had a 
religious significance is attested to by the railing which is always 
put around, and marks it off as a holy ground, and the tree as an 
object of special regard. The identification of trees represented 
in Indian coins is no doubt difficult but it is sure that they were 
comiected with the religious belief of the people concerned. It 
is to be marked that the practice of putting in railings around 
a sacred object was common in India e.g. the stupas, sacted 
places and trees are always enclosed in architecture and sculpture. 

Certain objects are looked upon as specially auspicious in 
character and they find a place in the coins. These are generally 
linear and whatever might be the origin, they became so 
intimately connected with the national life that those symbols 
are found in works of architecture and sculpture as well as in 
coins ; and were used at the time of religious festivals and on 
such happy occasions as marriage, birth of a son and so on. 
The symbols like Swastika, Nandipada and others are very 
common on coins, in works of sculpture etc. from high antiquity. 
The circle, the square, the triangle, the dot or dots arranged in 
various ways, and the geometrical patterns had surely, certain 
significance ; and for their interpretation, we have to take the 
help of the esoteric side of religion, e.g. a point or dot is the 
geometric symbolism of God, the Absolute and Unknowable ; 
the equilateral triangle is ‘ the symbol of God manifested in the 
cosmos ’ ; the spiral is ‘ the geometric symbol of evolutionary 
force ’ and similar interpretations may be found in the case of 
many such geometrical or linear symbols. (Havell’s—The 
Ideals of Indian Art). 

Of the linear symbols, the Swastika is the best known and 
is even now recognised as an auspicious sign. Wo find it in the 
seals discovered in the prehistoric sites of the Indus Valley civiliz¬ 
ation It is found in use in many parts of the ancient world 
e.g. in Crete, Troy, Susa etc. but not in Babylon or Egypt. It 
is undoubtedly a solar symbol; and of the various theories that 
have been propounded to explain its origin, the interpretation of 
Mr. Havell seems to be the most convincing. The Swastika 
represents the movement of the sun round the earth ; and the 
earth owes its fertility to its beneficient powers. Man ultimately 


1 The Indian Historical Quarterly^ March, 1932. 

Mohenjo-daro and Indus VaUey Civilization, pp. 133, 140. 
* Ibid,, p. 130. 
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derives his happiness and prosperity to the visible daily passage 
of the sun through the heavens. The arms of the Swastika are 
sometimes represented ourved, but the ordinary and perhaps the 
later practice, was to have straight linos as arms, going round 
from left to right; and this direction was in use in later times. 
The opposite form from right to left, was looked upon as inauspi¬ 
cious. But at Mahenjodaro, no such feeling seems to have 
existed. This solar emblem of high antiquity proves the 
tenaciousness of human belief; and it was in common use in 
architecture (in town planning), in sculpture, in coinage and in 
religious festivities. In short it entwines itself with the spiritual 
and artistic life of the people. Lastly we have a number of 
symbols which were accepted as Ahkas or Lakshanas by the 
states, tribes or individuals, for no particular reason, except pure 
fancy. These had no special significance but were taken 
haphazard as heraldic devices. It is however very difficult to 
determine whether some of them had totemistic origin. Such 
symbols might be (a) trees, animals or any other objects or (b) 
astronomical symbols like the Sun, the Moon, the Crescent 
or the five-pointed Star. Sun-worship was prevalent from very 
early times. In the Vedas, Surya is worshipped under many 
names and forms, and the most sacred verse of the Gayatri is an 
invocation to the Sun-God. The three aspects of the sun are 
the rising, culminating and setting ; and this triple aspect is 
represented by the epithet tripod, three-footed and trivikramci 
or three-stepping. The last title came to be appropriated to 
Vishnu—‘ the sun as the all-pervader who in three strides 
traverses the three worlds—earth, heaven and hell In the 
coinsj the sun is represented with spreading rays—the rising 
sun ; and is a peculiarly auspicious object, the giver of all pros¬ 
perity and life. The radiate sun and other solar emblems 
occur in the earliest coinage and also in those of the Malavas, 
In one case the rays of the solar emblem are bent. 

The moon as a crescent figures in the coins of the Maharaja 
Janapada and the Yaudheyas and also in the punch-marked 
coins. Though there was no worship of the moon in India, 
yet she is recognised as an object of adoration. In the Vedas, 
Soma is identified with the moon; and its waning is said to ba 
due to the drinking up of the nectar {amfita) by the gods. iSiva 
is Chandrasekhara ‘ with the moon in his crest and the Lunar 
Dynasty claimed descent from .the moon. So we can expect 
the symbol of the crescent in the coins of the iSaivas or members 
of the Lunar Dynasty. 

The stars and constellations are recognised by the Hindus 
either as beneficient or malevolent. The anthropomorphic 
representation of the Nakshatra or constellation Phalguni is 


1 Encydopasdia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XII, p. 83—Sun, Moon 
and Stars (Hindu). 
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found in the coins of Fhalgunimitra of Pahchala and the 
stars figure in the coins with &ye tapering lines representing the 
rays. 

The number of symbols met with in the tribal coins is more 
than forty. The animals that figure as such are the Bull, 
Elephant, Lion and Snake. A Bull occupies the rev. of some of 
the Rajanya, Naga and Malava coins. The MS.lava Bull is 
generally recumbent, while in the case of the Rajanyas and the 
Nagas, it is humped. The position is so prominent in these 
cases that the Bull may be accepted as a Type on the rev. of 
these coins. 

The Elephant is found on the rev. of the Malava coins and 
the Lion also occurs in the same position among the Malavas and 
Rajanyas. The five-hooded snake has been identified in the 
coins of the Uddehikas. The peacock of the fantail variet 5 j, is 
common among the Malavas. The Bird on the obv. of the 
‘ Warrior ’ type coins of the Yaudheyas has been identified as a 
cock, and it really appears to be a peacock—the Vehicle or 
Vahana of their national god Karttikeya. 

The Tree-in-Railing was a very common symbol and is 
found not only in the punch-marked coins but also in the die- 
struck coins of the Kunindas, Auduihbaras, Yaudheyas, Malavas 
and others. The Kuninda tree seems to be a pine tree and 
the representation is conventional—the branches are arranged 
in three or four rows, and sometimes the loaves are represented by 
lines looking downwards. The tree in Auduthbara coin is 
surely of the Udumbara variety, though they are differently 
represented in the two types—the Vi^vamitra and the Elephant: 
Temple Types. 

In the Sibi coin, it rises from a circle while the Uddehikas 
had the Tree-in-Railing in the horizontal position. The same 
symbol occurs in one class of the Rajanya coins and is rather 
common among the Malavas. The Yaudheyas had the Tree-in- 
Railing conventionally represented in the Brahmanyadeva 
group and it may be a deodar. 

The flower under the head of the Bull in the Bull: Elephant 
Type coins of the Audumbaras has been identified as a lotus 
flower ; it however appears to be a chakra or discus and is perhaps 
a countermark. But among the Malavas, the lotus flower is 
sometimes open and is conventionally represented on occasions. 
It is in some of the Malava coins that pinnate palm leaf appears 
side by side with the legend. A symbol which is very common 
in ancient Indian coins is the so-called Chaitya which has been 
correctly identified by Prof. Bhandarkar to be a Hill Symbol 
and is represented by a number of balls or crescents arranged 
in rows above one another and tapering to a point. Naturally 
the treatment varied in the case of the different tribes. Each 
had a variety of this symbol which had an intimate connection 
with the locality and made identification possible. The Hill 
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that appeared in the coin was perhaps the chief characteristic 
of the locality or intimately connected with the national life of 
the tribe or people. The A^vakas had two Hill symbols in their 
coins, represented in two different ways and therefore these 
may be supposed to stand for two Hills which were situated in 
their territory or recognised as sacred by them. One Hill has 
been characterised as a pile of Balls—10 balls arranged in 4 
rows, one row above the other, the number of balls diminishing 
by one. The other Hill symbol is of three semi-circles, one over 
the other two, the whole surmounted by a crescent. In the 
Kuluta coin the Hill symbol is composed of ten semicircles or 
arches surmounted by an elaborate Nandipada : the treatment 
is rather out of the ordinary. The Kunindas had a six-arched 
Hill S 3 mabol with an umbrella above, the uppermost arch is 
rather elongated. The Yaudheyas had a similar representation 
of the Hill in their coins. The Sibi Hill is surmounted by a 
Nandipada and the Malavas had a Hill of three arches (No. 11— 
Smith) like the A^vakas. 

The zigzag line occurs in the coins of the Aivakas, the 
Audumbaras, Kunindas, Sibis, Malavas and the Yaudheyas. 
But there is a great difficulty in identifying this symbol. It 
may stand for a river or a snake, and sometimes it may serve 
merely an ornamental purpose. The identification is however 
possible specially when it occurs with a Hill symbol. In that 
case the Hill and the River are the special local features. The 
zigzag line in the Aivaka coins surely, stands for a river and 
similar is the case with the Sibi coin. It is evident that the 
Audumbaras and the Kunindas used this device merely for 
ornamental purposes. The Malavas and the Yaudheyas had 
tlie zigzag line in their coins but it is doubtful whether it repre¬ 
sents a snake or a river, though Smith identifies some of them 
as snakes in the Malava coins. The wavy lines in the Asvaka 
coin (No. 9 Cunningham, PI. II) have been identified as vine 
branches by Prof. Rapson and the identification may be correct. 

A squatting male figure with knees raise*I is found as a 
symbol in a Malava coin (No. 104—Smith). What it stands for 
caimot be determined. But it is sure that the fern ile figure in 
the Kuninda coins (Stag Type) is that of a goddess or the patron 
deity of the tribe. The figure stands on the right of the stag, 
has the left hand on hip and the right hand holds up a lotus 
stalk with a full blown lotus. (Smith pi. XX, No. 11). In some 
of the specimens the full-blown* lotus is also under the feet of 
the female figure (Cunningham, PI. V, figs. 1 and 2). She may 
therefore be Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity and the goddess 
is also found in the coins of Avanti, Ayodhya, Eran and Kaudambi 
associated with lotus. 

The principal weapons that figure as symbols are the 
Tri4iila, Chakra, and the Vajra. Trisula is the special weapon of 
Siva and is found in Vimaka and Auduihbara coins. The Vimaka 
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trident is of the ordinary shape but in the Audumbara coin the 
trident is highly elaborate and is perhaps the figure of their 
standard. The chakra is the special weapon of Vishnu. It 
figures as a Type in the Vrishni coin and is used as a symbol 
by the Vimakas, and the Yaudheyas in their earlier coins. 
(Cunningham, PI. VI, fig. 5, obv.). The Vajra is the special 
weapon of Tndra, an important member of the Hindu pantheon 
and in the Puranic period recognised as the king of the gods. 
It is found in the coins of the Maharaja Janapada. It has great 
similarity with the representation of the thunderbolt in the 
coins of Nahapana (Nos. 243, 244 etc.—Rapson’s Catalogue of 
Coins of the Andhra Dynasty etc.). 

Of the astronomical signs the nuliato sun and other solar 
symbols occur in the coins of the Mfilavas. In one case the 
rays of the solar emblem are bent (No. 64—Smith) ; the crescent 
was adopted as a symbol by the Maharaja Janapada and^tlie 
Yaudheyas. In the Janapada coin, the cros^?ent is placed over 
the head of the Bull and as the crescent figures on the head of 
god *§iva and the Bull is his Vehicle or Vahana, a strong, pre¬ 
sumption is raised, as pointed out by Jayaswal, that they were 
the worshippers of Siva. The crescent also occurs in one class 
of Yaudheya coins (Smith—No. 19, p. 182) associated with a 
stag (or is it a Bull ?); on the other side, we have the represent¬ 
ation of Brahmanyadeva, a single-headed god, radiate, grasping 
a spear. Karttikeya is reputed to be the son of 6iva ; so on the 
rev. we have the crescent and Bull (?) the special insignia of the 
god Siva. 

The conch-shell is sacred to Vishnu and it is used as a 
symbol in the coins of the second (Dvi) section of the Yaudheyas. 
The Saiikha or conch-shell is even now recognised as an auspicious 
object and is sounded at the time of marriages and other festi¬ 
vities, and also when worshipping the gods. It also figures in 
the coins of Gautamiputra and Sri Yajna of the Andhra Dynasty 
(Rapson, p. 237). A similar auspicious object is a vase with 
leaves (amra-pallavas-mangoo leaves) and was the special emblem 
of the 3rd section (Tri) of the Yaudheyas. This symbol is also 
found among the Kunindas in their Chatre^vara Type coins where 
it figures above the Stag on the rev. It is used as a Typo by the 
Malavas and is sometimes placed within a dotted circle or 
dotted border. 

On occasions the national standards of the tribes figure in 
their coins. The Auduriibaras appear to be very fond of their 
tribal insignia and 3 different varieties are employed by them. 
The symbol on the rev. of the Vi^wamitra Type coin to the left 
of the Udumbara tree is a trident battle-axe—a Trii^ula and 
Axe combined. (Smith—Oxford History of India, p. 64 figs. 9 
and 10—the two combined is the Audumbara symbol). The 
same symbol is found on the rev. of a hemi-drachm of Zoilus 
(Cunningham, PI. IV, fig. 3). On the rev. of the Audumbara 
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coin of the Elephant : Temple Type occur two pillars on the 
two sides of the temple, the left one has a Swastika on it and 
the right one is surmounted by what appears to be a wheel with 
‘ pendant garlands The wheel is taken to bo a dharmachakra 
by Cunningham. The association of these two symbols with 
a temple stamps them with a religious character and these were 
perhaps looked upon as objects of veneration. The Yaudhoyas 
had also their national standard figuring in their Bull: Elephant 
Type coins,—on the obv.; the Bull standing right faces a curved 
object rising from a railing. It may be the tribal standard of the 
Yaudheyas but the identification of the scythe like object on the 
rev. which the elephant is passing by, is rather difficult. It 
may be a standard with a hanging streamer but the device is 
very obscure. (Smith, PI. XXI, No. 13). 

Of the linear symbols the Swastika is the most well-known 
and it appears in the coins of the Asvakas, Kuluias, the Kuniudas 
and the Yaudheyas. The ends of the Swastika in the Asvaka 
and Kulfita coins are curved, while tlu^ Kunindas and the 
Yaudheya had the ordinary representation. These all turn 
from left to right which was the general practice in historic 
times in India. The Nandipada also seems to be very popular. 
It is found not only in the punch-marked coins but appears in 
its elaborate form in the coins of the Kulutas, Vrishiiis, Kunindas, 
Auduihbaras, the Yaudhoyas and Malavas ; and in its so-called 
Taurine form among the Asvakas. The Malava symbol also 
called the ‘ Ujjain Symbol ’ is found in the coins of the Malava 
region and naturally ajjpears in the coins of the Malavas. It is 
also found in the coins of the Yaudheyas, Uddehikas and others. 
Perhaps it is a solar symbol and was in extensive use in early 
times. Two other symbols of doubtful origin may be mentioned 
here. One is the Triangular-headed Symbol which appears in 
the coins of the Uddehikas, the Yaudheyas and the Almora 
branch of the Kunindas. It is identified with the ‘ handled 
crossBut it seems to be the Yujm —the sacrificial post, 
and the projecting lines on the two sides were meant for fasten¬ 
ing the animals to be offered. The so-called ‘ Naga Symbol ’ ^ 
of Prof. JIapson is found in the Kuluta, Kuninda and Yaudheya 
coins. The ‘ two S’s with a straight line between ’ is the usual 
representation of this symbol; the curved lines are taken to 
be two hooded snakes but there is no explanation offered for 
the straight lino in the middle. The identification therefore 
offers insuperable difficulties. In the Kuninda Coin, this sign 
is found within the horns of the ‘ Stag ’ and on the rev. of the 
3rd section of the Yaudheyas and was perhaps used by them 


1 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 326 (Cross). 

2 Rapson, E. J.-^atalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., p 
CLXXVI. 
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as a mint-mark CO This Symbol of ‘ three points and three 

dots ’ (?) is found only on the rev. of the coins of the 2nd section 
of the Yaudheyas. While the second section has a ‘ vase with 
flowers * and this symbol, the Third Section has the conch-shell 
and the Naga Symbol on the rev. ; perhaps the Naga Symbol 
and ‘ the three points and three clots ’ Symbol were both of 
them the mint-marks of the two sections of the Yaudheya 
Tribe. 

The Types. 

The principal types in the tribal coins are the animals, 
birds, trees, weapons, human figures, the sun, the wheel, the 
vase, the king’s head (?), the figures of deities and patron saints, 
and the personification of warlike prowess. These types are 
generally found in the punch-marked coins and are evidentljr of 
an early age e.g. the Humped Bull Figures in coins Nos. 9 and 10 
(Smith’s catalogue, pp. 136-142), Elephant in Nos. 9, 12, 16 
etc.. Tree in Nos. 18 and 19, the Sun in Nos. IS and 19 and so on. 
The animals used as types in the tribal coins are the Humped 
BuU, the Elephant, the Lion, the Stag and the Camel (?). The 
Bull like the Elephant is a common emblem in Indian mythology 
and ‘is associated with deities worshipped by various sects’.' 
The figure of the Bull is found either (a) with or (6) without 
hump, or (c) recumbent and is used as a type by the Auduihbaras, 
Arjunayanas, Malavas, Vimakas, Uddehikas, Yaudlieyas, Nagas, 
Maharaja and Rajanya »Iaiiapadas. The Arjunayana BuU is a 
humped on (3 and so is that of the Audumbaras, Vimakas, 
Uddehikas, Yaudheyas, Rajanya and Maharaja Janapadas, 
while the Niiga Bull is reournbent. The Malavas had all the 
three types—with or without hump and the rocumbent. The 
Bull is thus th(^ oommonc^st of all the devices and this must be 
due to the special importance and sanctity attached to this 
animal. In the Vedic Age, the cow was the medium of exchange, 
it helped the Aryans in various ways, in the supply of their 
food and in the cultivation of their land. It was an animal 
sacred to §iva and other deities. Naturally it was adopted 
as a badge by various tribes and figured in the coins as a symbol 
or a type from a very early time in this country. The elephant, 
either its whole bociy or only the forepart, figured as a type 
among the Arjunayanas, Audumbaras, Malavas, Vimakas, 
Vrishnis, Uddehikas, and the Yaudheyas. In the Arjunayana 
coin the Elephant faces front with head right, trunk raised ; 
only the head appears and this had great resemblance to the 
obv. type of the Indo-Parthian king Maues. Among the Vrishnis, 
the type is composed of Half-Elephant and Half-Lion—a peculiar 


1 Cambridge History of India; Vol. I, p. .^57. 
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emblem. In one variety of the Auduihbaras, only the front 
half (viz. the head, trunk and the forelegs) appears as the type. 

The Lion as the king of Beasts, naturally figured in the coins 
and stood for power and might. But it is clear that Lion was 
confined to only one part of the country, the desert region, and 
the Lion-type was prevalent only among the Malavas and the 
Rajanyas. The Rajanya Lion stands facing a post and in the 
Malava coin, the Lion staiils left. The Lion however was not 
so popular as a typo among the tribes as the Bull or Elephant. 
Another animal to servo as a typo was the stag. The figure of 
the stag in the Kiininda coins is very clear, and the same typo 
occurs in the coins discovered at Almora which perhaps belong 
to a branch of the Kunindas. The stag is very indistinct in the 
Yaudheya coins, and among the Malavas the type has been 
identified as ‘ antelope standing ’. 

The camel as a type is very rare. It is perhaps found only 
among the Arjunayanas who dwelt in the border of the Indian 
desert i.e. Bharatpur and Alwar States in Rajputana. 

The Vrishnis had a peculiar Type—a Half-Elephant and 
Half-Lion—the foreparts of the two animals are joined together 
and placed on a pillar which is surrounded by a railing. The 
representation in Cunningham’s book (pi. IV, fig. 15) is very 
distinct—the trunk of the elephant hangs down while the Lion 
is open-mouthed and ready to spring. It is a strange way of 
associating two animals—^the Lion and the Elephant in one 
Type. 

The Human Figure was also very popular as a Type. It is 
found among the Arjunayanas, Asvakas, Auduihbaras, Malavas, 
Yaudheyas, the Maharaja and Rajanya Janapadas. In the 
Aivaka coins, the Human Figure is robed, with an upraised 
arm in an attitude of worship ; and in the Audumbara coin, the 
man stands to front with spear in right hand. The Malava 
figure is squatted to left, while the Arjunayana and Rajanya 
coins have a standing Human Figure with right hand raised as 
in the Northern Satrap coins. The Maharaja Janapada had 
also a standing figure to front as a Type. The Yaudheyas, in 
their ‘ Warrior ’ Typo coins had a Warrior standing, facing 
front and grasping spear in right hand with left hand on hip— 
‘ in the pose of a dignified tribhanga According to Jayaswal, 
it represents the type of their citizen soldier and is surely a 
fit and proper device for a tribe which was noted for its military 
prowess. The Warrior, therefore,’ stands emblematical for the 
martial quality of the great fighters—the Yaudheyas. 

The tree as a type or symbol is very common in the ancient 
coins of India. It is found in the punch-marked as well as die- 
struck coins. These are generally surrounded by railings and 
it is evident that they are not of the same species. In ancient 


5 


1 J. HP. I., p. 160. 
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India and even at present, trees have sanctity attached to them 
and are specially sacred to certain deities, e.g. Tulasi is sacred to 
Vishnu and its leaves are offered to this god at the time of 
worship, and similar is the case with the Bel tree which is sacred 
to god ^iva. It is not however always possible to identify the 
trees—^which are used as Types and Symbols on the coins. It 
is however sure that trees of various species were taken as 
emblems by the different peoples; and on occasions, these were 
looked upon as sacred. The Auduriibaras had a Tree as a Type 
on the rev. of the Vi^vamitra Tyi)e coins. It is a Tree in Railing 
and is assuredly an Udumbara Tree. So the Uduiiibara Tree 
was the ‘ canting badge * of the Audumbara tribe i.e. the device 
had a punning allusion to the name of the issuing tribe. This 
practice was also common in the West—the quince (ra^on) at 
Melos, the pomegranate (side) in Side and so on.^ The Mal^vas 
and the Rajanya Janapada also used the Tree in Railing device 
in their coins, but the exact identity of these trees cannot be 
determined. The Tree in the Malava coin No. 109 (Smith's 
catalogue, pi. XXT, 8) is perhaps a pine tree and that in the 
Rajanya coin (Smith, PI. XXI, No. 12) may be a Vata tree. 
In some of the coins of the MMavas (Smith, PI. XX, Nos. 19 
and 20) a pinnate palm leaf serves as a Type. 

The only Bird that was used as a Type in the tribal coins 
was the fantail peacock. This device was adopted only by the 
Malavas. The identification of ‘ King's-Head ’ Tyj^c on the 
rev. of some of the Malava coins is very doubtful; it is most 
probably a ‘ fantail peacock ’ (pi. XX, No. 21—Smith’s catalogue). 

Weapons like Tri^ula, Chakra, Bow and Arrow etc. are used 
as Types or Symbols. Trisula is the Type of the Sibi coins. 
It was identified as a * cross' by Cunningham but the portion 
visible seems to be the upper part of a Trisula. It also occurs 
as a Symbol in tlic Vi^vamitra Tyj^e and Elephant: Temple 
Type coins of the Auduriibaras. The Type on the rev. of the 
Vrishni coin (Cunningham, PL IV, fig. 15) was taken to be a 
Dharmachakra by Cunningham, but the correct identification 
is a Chakra or discus. It was an attribute of sovereignty e.g. 
Rdjnchakrabnrtti signifies the king as the Wielder of the Discus. 
Moreover Krishna who is given divine honour by the Hindus 
belonged to the Vrishni clan and had the discus as his special 
weapon. So Jayaswal's identificaiton of the wheel-like object 
seems to be correct, and this is evident from ‘ the cutting edges 
and the projecting points on the rim \ The Wheel as a Type 
occurs in the coins of the Nagas and the Kulutas—the device in 
the Naga coin has eight spokes, and in the Kuluta coin ten spokes 
within a circle of dots. It is not clear why this device was 
adopted by them, and its significance in the present state of our 
knowledge eludes our grasp. Another device was the vase 


1 Macdonald, G.—Evolution of Coinage, p. 76. 
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which figures as a Typo in the Malava coins and as a Symbol in 
the Kuninda coins (Cunningham, pi. V, figs. 4 and 5—above the 
Stag). Smith identifies it with an Indian lota, A vase filled 
with water is even now looked upon as an auspicious object and 
is used in ceremonial occasions. So this, device is to be classed 
with Svastika, Nandipada etc. which are associated with a 
special auspicious occasion. 

Lastly we come to another class of Types, viz. figures of 
gods, their temples and the patron saints. These have a religious 
significance, and evidently the coins wore given these Types in 
honour of the national god or the patron saint. The Audumbaras 
put on some of their coins, the figure of Visvamitra the Rishi 
who was evidently their patron saint. The Rishi stands, facing, 
with right hand raised and left on hip. He wears matted locks, 
tied in a knot over the head, is scantily clothed perhaps in a 
piece of skin and has the sacred thread on the shoulder under the 
right hand (Cunningham, pi. IV, fig. 1). It is not possible to 
recognise what he has in his right hand but the pose is one of 
conferring blessings. The Yaudheyas as a military people 
adopted the figure of Brahmanyadeva or Karttikeya, the War- 
god as a Type on one class of their coins. Karttikeya is the 
commander-in-chief of the gods in Hindu pantheon and his 
representation on the coins of the Yaudheyas whoso name is 
derived from YvMha or war is perfectly natural and a fit badge 
for this tribe. Mr. Jayaswal is therefore correct in taking it to 
be the figure of a god, and on the face of it Smith’s identification 
Brahmanyadeva as a Yaudheya king is untenable. The god is 
represented with six heads on some coins and witli only one in 
others. But the representation is very rude, the six heads are 
arranged in two rows, one above the other ; and the god holds 
spear on the right hand. One of the figures (Cunningham, 
pi. VI, fig. 12—obv.) has a small bird on its shoulder. Perhaps 
it is a peacock, the Vahana or vehicle of this god. The rev. 
figure of the same coin is undoubtedly a female with six heads— 
Is it the wife of Karttikeya or some other goddess ? In the 
single-headed Type (Smith’s catalogue—Nos. 18a and 186, 
p. 182), the coins are specifically referred to as Bmhman,ya- 
devaaya drama i.e. the coin dedicated to Brahmanyadeva whose 
other names are Karttikeya, Sadanana and Kumara—‘ the 
presiding deity of Heroism and War ’, or as put by Mr. Jayaswal 
‘ the figure is their La Liberty ’. The Kulutas in their Chatre^vara 
Type had the figure of their national god on their coins—Siva 
standing facing with trident battle-axe in right hand and leopard 
skin hanging from left arm. The vehicle of 6iva is the bull 
Nandi and it figures in.the coins of the Kushanas (of. Rapson— 
I.C., pi. II, No. 12). Siva and his Bull were adopted as Types 
by other States also e.g. Pushkalavati. Another Type which 
deserves our particular notice is the representation of a building 
on some of the Audumbara coins. It is a pointed-roofed building 
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of two or three stories with pillars. Jayaswal wants to identify 
it with ‘their Motehall or some other public building*. The 
conical shape of the upper part of the building, the &ikhara and 
its disproportionate height tempt us to identify it with a temple 
in the Indo-Aryan style. It was perhaps the temple of their 
national god and as such must have been deemed a sacred place 
of worship. Here the people perhaps repaired for their national 
festivals, worshipped their god and prayed to him in times of 
national calamity, or offered thanks on the occasions of military 
victories. It must have been intimately associated with their 
national life, before its representation found a place on their 
coins. 


The Provenaecb and Description of Coins. 

I. Arjimdyanas, The. As a people they do not appoEffk* in 
Panini, Patanjali or the Mahabharata.^ A»reference is found 
for the first time in the Ganapatha on Panini (IV, 1, 112),^ and 
in the Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta (c. 380 a.d.), 
they ‘ appear among the peoples on the frontiers of the Gupta 
Empire The Arjunayanas as a political community are 
supposed to have come into existence ‘ about the Suhga 
times (200 B.c.) and the name is derived from Arjunayana 
the founder, ‘ one of the family of Arjuna They issued coins 
as early as the first cent, b.c.® but these are ‘ extremely rare'*.^ 
They were then settled in Rajputana, perhaps in the ‘ region 
lying west of Agra and Mathura, equivalent, roughly speaking, 
to the Bharathpur and Alwar states (J.R.A.S. 1897, p. 886).* ^ 
These coins, all in copper, bear the legends—‘ Arjundyandna \ 
‘ coin of the Arjunayanas * or " Arjunayanana jaya \ ‘ Victory of 
the Arjunayanas *, in Brahmi script.® The Arjunayana coins 
are closely related in style to the coins of the Northern Satraps, 
the Yaudheyas, the Auduihbaras, the Rajanyas and others.^® 
Cunningham hazards the suggestion that Ajudhan ‘ on the 
bank of the old Satlej river, may still preserve some trace of their 
name 

Type No. 1. The Standing Figure and the Humped BulP® 
Type (c. 100 b.c.). AE 

Obv, : Humped Bull standing to 1. 


1 J. HP. I., p. 154. 2 Ibid., footnote 1. 

8 CHI., 1., p. 528. 

4 J. HP. I., p. 154 ; Prof. Rapson, however, places them in 4th cent. 
B.c. (CHI.. 1., p. 528). 

5 J. HP. I., p. 132. 6 CHI., 1, p. 528 (Rapson). 

7 S. CCIM., p. 160 (Vol. II). 8 Ibid. 

0 J. HP. I., p. 154 ; S. CCIM., p. 166 ; C. CAI., p. 89, PI. VIII, 
20 ; R. IC., Sec. 42, PI. Ill, 20 ; JRAS. (1900) p. 106 (Rapson). 

10 S. CCIM., p. 160; J. HP. I., p 160.' 
n C. CAI., p. 90. 12 R. IC., PL III, 20. 
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Eev, : Standing Figure with r. hand raised as Jn the 
Northern Satrap coins ; the legend in Br. in the margin-^rjwnd- 
yandna, and a symbol on 1. i^erhaps a flag or a spear.^ 

Type No. 2. The Elephant and the Bull Type.* AE 
Var. a. Obv, : A Tree in railing to r.; on the 1. an Elephant 
facing f. with head r. and trunk raised. The head of the elephant 
has resemblance to that on the obv. of a coin of the Indo- 
Parthian king Maues.* 

Eev. : A ‘ curved object ’ rising from a railing ; and the 
Br. legend on the margin—* Arjunayanana jaya, (Arjunayana- 
nam jayah), ‘ Victory to the Arjunayanas The ‘ curved 
object’ seems to have some resemblance to the flagstaff with 
2 symbols dangling from it in a coin of Dhanadeva.'^ There is 
an indistinct figure in front of it ^ which had not been marked 
by Smith. Perhaps it is a Bull as in Type No. 1, though to r. 
The rev. side of this coin (Smith, PI. XX, 10) has a great 
resemblance to the Yaudheya coin,® whore a Bull standing r. 
faces a ‘ curved object ’ with a railing. Cunningham takes it 
to be a ‘ pillar with pendant garland and on this analogy the 
indistinct figure on the Arjimayana coin may be a Bull. 

Var. b. Camel (?) and the Bull Type. AE. 

Obv, : A camel (?) to r. facing Tree within railing. 

Eev, : Humped^ Bull to r. facing sacrificial post, within 
railing ; Br. legend Arjunayanana jaya, (Victory to the Arjuna¬ 
yanas). Tt has a striking resemblance to the Yaudheya coins. 
Its rev, type is the same as that of the Yaudheya c oin in C. CAI., 
PI. VI, 3 ; and ‘ it is struck in the same manner—slightly incuse ’. 
—JRAS., 1900, p. 107. 

II. AAvakas, The.—The coins with the legend Vatasimka 
were found in the neighbourhood of Taxila and Cunningham 
includes them among the Taxilian coins.^ The inscription is in 
Brahmi characters and the coins are of the single-die variety. 
Prof. Rapson is of opinion that the date of these coins ‘ is pro¬ 
bably at least as early as 200 b.c.’® but they may be actually 
of an earlier date. Biihler explained the legend— Vatsvaka, 
‘ as a tribal name, equivalent to Sanskrit Vatdsvakdh, moaning 
the Asvaka tribe of the Vata or fig-tree clan The meaning 
however seems to be far-fetched. The Asvakas have been 
correctly identified with the Assakenoi mentioned by Arrian, 
and they dwelt in the Swat valley. They ‘ were the first Indian 
people to receive the brunt of the invasion ’ of Alexander 
the Great. The fighting was of exceptional ferocity and their 


1 Cf. the Yaudheya coin with soldier standing holding spear in right 
hand on the rev .; R. 1C., PI. Ill, 14; S. CCIM., PI. XXI, 18, 19 and 20. 

2 S. CCIM., p. 166, PL XX, 10. » Ibid... p. 40. PI. VIII, 4. 

4 C. CAI., p. 92., PI. IX, 9 rev. 6 S. CCIM., PI. XX, 10 obv. 

« Ibul., p. 180, PI. XXI, 13 obv. 7 c. CAI., PI. II. 

8 R. IC., p. 14. 0 S. CCIM.. p. 147. 

10 CHI., p. 362. 
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chief town Massaga fell into the hands of the invader after a 
stout resistance. We have, however, no reference either in the 
writings of the Greeks or in Sanskrit literature of the Vata 
(fig-tree) clan of the Advakas. The word Vata also means a 
cowry shell, and w© know that cowries were, and even at present 
are, used as mediums of exchange. So it might mean a ‘ coin ’ 
and this will give a better meaning to the legend Vatasvaka ,— 
(Asvakanaih Vatah=Vata^vakah, acc. to Panini—II, 2. 31), 
‘ the coin of the Asvakas *. These coins as pointed out by Prof, 
llapson are ‘ connected by identity of type with some of the 
single-die coins found in the neighbourhood of Taxila (Of. 
0. (AI., PI. II, figs. 9, 11 and 14). The symbols are the same 
but there is no legend ; obviously these coins belong to the 
same tribe, and are of an earlier date. Two of those symbols 
are very prominent in coins Nos. 9 and 11 ; and I am disposed 
to classify them as varieties of the AiSvaka coins. A tentative 
classification of the coins of the A^vaka tribe may be effected 
by dividing them into two Types of two varieties each. 

Type No. 1. Var. a.® AE. 

There are two symbols: (a) the so-called pile of ‘ bales ’ * 
or ‘ balls ’ ^ and above, (b) the so-called (Jhaitya, (both are 
perhaps the different varieties of the Hill Symbol) ; to r. a robed 
human figure with an upraised arm in an attitude of worship 
with a nandijtada below; to 1. the Br. legend— Vatasvaka in 
characters of 3rd cent. b.c. Var. b.® These coins have only 
the two common Hill Symbols and the figure of the man is 
standing between with an upraised hand ; there is no legend, 
nor the nandipada. 

Type No. 2. Var. a.® AE. 

The two prominent Hill Symbols, a Svastika above, and a 
zigzag line (river ?) below. Var. b,^ This variety has the 
three symbols (the two Hill Symbols and the river Symbol) 
common with Var, a. but two peculiar symbols are introduced 
below them. V. Smith only notes that these symbols are 
‘made of curved lines’ ® and Prof. Rapson takes them to be 
‘ wavy lines and uncertain designs ’ and suggests ‘ vine branches 
(?)’.» 

III. Audumharas, The.—^Tho name Auduihbara, the 
Odomboerce of Ptolemy is derived from the Uduihbara fig-tree 
(Ficus glomerata).^^ They are unknown to the early Paninian 
literature but are mentioned in the Rajanya group in the 
Ganapatha ; and are also referred to in connection with the 


1 R. IC., p. 14. 2 c. CAT., PI. II, fig. 17. 

3 Ibid., p. 61. * S. CCIM., p. 166, footnote 1. 

5 C. CAI.. PI. II, fig. 14. « Ibid., fig. 11. 

7 Ibid., fig. 9. 8 s. CCIM., p. 156 (No. 4). 

» R. IC., PI. 1.. 11 ; C. ASR., XIV, PI. X, (No. 10). 

10 D. GDAMT.. p. 13. n C*. CAI., p. 66. 
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Punjab republics in the Sabha-Parvan of the Maha-Bharata.^ 
Varaha Mihira places them in the company of the Kapisthalas, 
^ while the Vishnu Pur&na couples them with the Traigarttas 
and the Kulindas In the Brihat Samhita, Uduriibara is 
the name of * the district of Nurpur (or rather Gurudaspur) \ * 
The Auduihbara coins are ‘ extremely rare ’ and are found in 
the Kahgra and Hoshyarpur Districts of the Punjab.* Perhaps 
they dwelt in the country between Kahgra and Ambala ®; 
and as Pliny locates them in Cutch, so it is evident that one 
branch of the people must have migrated to that region and 
their descendants are found there and form ‘ the modern commu¬ 
nity of Gujrati Brahmins of the Audumbara caste 

The Audumbara coins resemble those of the Arjunayanas 
and ‘other classes of ancient coins’,^ and were struck ‘in the 
name of the community and the king These coins pro¬ 
bably date from the first century b.c. and have legends in Kh. 
and Br. Jayaswal is of opinion that ‘ the Kharoshthi script 
indicates that about 100 b.c. they came under the influence of 
the Satraps like their neighbours of the Punjab, and were finally 
absorbed There is a great similarity in style between the 

Audumbara coins and ‘ the hemidrachms of Greek prince 
Apollodotus and are found together with them Prof. 
Rapson also points out that ‘ a similarity in style is observable ’ 
between ‘ Visvamitra Type ’ and one of Azilises.^^ 

Type No. 1. The VtJivdmitra Type.** AR. 

Obv, : The standing figure of Viivdmitra, the Rishi with r. 
hand raised and the 1. resting on the waist; the Kh. legend— 
Mahadevasa raiio Dharaghoshasa Odumbarisa —across field,— 
VUpamitra, ‘ Of His Exalted Majesty ’ Dharaghosha of the 
Auduriibaras or of Dharaghosha, the worshipper of Mahadeva, 
i.e. Mahadeva, of the Audumbaras. Jayaswal takes ' Mahadeva ’ 
(or IMahadeva ?) to mean ‘ His Exalted Majesty ’ but it appears 
that the word refers to their national god. Visvamitra was their 
patron saint. 

Rev, : The same legend in Br.; the Uduriibara (fig tree) 
on the r. within a railing, and the trident battle-axe on 1. The 
tree was the lakshana and the trident, ‘ the figure of their 
standard ’.** 

Type No. 2. The Elephant and the Temple Type. AE. 


1 J. HP. I., p. 160. 2 c. CAL, p. 66. 

3 D. GDAMI., p. 13. . 4 s. CCm., p. 160. 

5 J. HP. I., p. 160. « Ibid,, p. 161. 

7 S. CCIM., p. 161. a J. HP. I., p. 161. 

» Ibid, 10 R. IC.,p. 11. 

11 Ibid, 

12 C. CAI., p. 67, PI. rV, fig. 1 ; for other specimens see R. IC., PI. Ill, 

8 ; and CHI., p. 539, PI. V, 14. 

13 J. HP. I., p. 161. 

Ibid,^ and pp. 42 and 43—Lakshana is the ‘ lanchhana * or heraldic 
•crest. It is usually ‘ the figure of an animal or river, town or the like.* 
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Var. a.' Obv, : Elephant walking before the Udumbara 
tree surrounded by a railing and a zigzag line (snake or river ?) 
beneath ; the Kh. legend incomplete--5!)rfwm6ara..., placed under 
the wavy line. 

Rev. : A pointed-roofed building of two or three stories, 
with pillars; a pillar with Svastika on it to 1., and a shaft sur¬ 
mounted by a wheel (the so-called Dharma-chakra of Cunningham) 
with ‘ pendant garlands The building may be the temple, 
‘their mote-hall (?) or some other public building’,* and the 
‘ shaft with the wheel ’ the figure of their standard. 

Var. b.® Obv. : There are two points of difference with the 
first variety—the position of the Kh. legend and the figure of 
the Elephant. In this variety, the legend is found on the r. 
of the Elephant and not under the zigzag line ; and while in 
Var. a., the whole body of the Elephant is found, in this Var. b., 
the head, trunk and the forelegs are only seen. It. is evident 
that the entire body must have been absent in the die, as the 
Kh. legend Odvmharisa is ‘ found to the right of the Elephant’s 
forepart 

Rev. : The temple is a three-storied one and slightly 
different from the first variety. There is a trident (trisida) 
with banners to r. and the Br. legend on top. These coins 
have legends both in Br. and Kh. and the complete legends as 
restored by Mr. Rakhaldas Banerjee are— ^ 

Obv. : Kh.-Mahadevasa Rana Dharagho^asa Oduihbarisa. 

Rev.: Br.—Mahadevasa Raiia Dharaghosasa Oduihbarisa. 

In the coins of two other kings Rudraddsa and SivaddsUy 
their names spelt as Rudradasa and iSivadasa are introduced 
without any other change in the legends. The Br. and Kh. 
letters ‘ belong to the first century h.c. and one peculiarity is 
that the long vowels a, u, ai and au are avoided both in Br. 
and Kh ’. 

Type No. 3.—The Elephant and the Bull Type.® AR. 

Obv. : Elephant with upraised trunk moving to 1.,® 
towards trident battle-axe ; Br. legend. 

Rev. : Humped Bull to r., flower (lotus floww ?) under 
head ; Kh. legend. The legends are— ^ 

Obv. : Br.—bh (a) gavatomahadevasarajarajasa. 

Rev. : Kh.—bhuguvusamahadevusaraj arana. 

The legend on these coins had been interpreted to refer to 
a king named Mahadeva. But this cannot be taken to be certain. 


1 c. CAI., p. 68, PI. IV, fig. 2. 

* J. HP. I., p. 161. 

« J.A.S.B, 1914; (Numis. Sup., No. XXIII, 247-250). 
4 Ibid., p. 249. 

6 C. CAI., p. 68, PI. IV., figs. 5 and 6. 

« Jbid.y PI. IV, fig. 5. 

7 JRAS., 1900 (A. V. Borgny), p. 411. 
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The word bha^favata is generally applicable to gods,' and the 
title ‘ rajaraja ’, ‘ the king of kings ’ is more applicable to a god 
than to the king of a small principality. Moreover ‘ Mahadevasa ’ 
in the coins of Dharaghosha might refer to the national god, of 
whom Dharaghosha was the worshipper. So I would rather 
take this legend as applicable to god Mahadeva and the coin 
seems to be dedicated to him like the Chatre^vara Type * of 
Kuninda coins. The legend therefore may be interpreted as 
follows—‘ In the name of the Almighty Mahadeva, the king of 
kings \ 

Type No. 4. Elephant and Man Tyx>e. AE. 

Var. a.** Obv, : Elephant with upraised trunk moving to 
1 ., with* or without* a man on its back ; the legend either 
in Br. or Kh. 

Rev, : Man standing to f. with spear in r. hand with or 
without zig-zag line and the legend in Kh. 

(a) (G. CAI., PI. IV, 7). 

Br.-.. fioajamitasa. 

Kh.-rana (or no) ajamitrasa—’ of king Ajainitra 
{b) (C. CAI., PL IV, 9). 

Bh. : r (.) mahim (.) ta... 

Kh. :.. hamahimitrasa—‘ of king Mahimitra 

Jayaswal interprets the word Bajna or .‘Rajanya*— 
(Cunningham) as meaning a president, the executive head, or an 
elected ruler of a tribe.’ 

Var. b.® Obv, : IVIale Figure to f., with spear in r. hand ; 
the zig-zag line (snake or river ?) to r. 

Rev,: Figure on Elephant to 1.; Kh. legend— Maharajasa 
Dhara (?),—the reading is very uncertain. 

Type No. 5. The Elephant and Three Symbols,^ AE. 

Obv, : Elephant to 1. ; Kh. legend. 

Rev, : The Three symbols—one is a Tree, the other— 
Nandipada but the third cannot be recognised ; the snake (zig¬ 
zag line) referred to by Cunningham seems to be a part of the 
Nandipada Symbol; the legend in Br.—the same legend is found 
on both the sides— 

Rev, : Br.—(ra) nobhanumitra(sa). 

Obv, : Kh.-rahabhana (or nu) mitrasa, ‘ of King Bhanu- 
mitra ’. 


1 (a) Kuninda coiiis-Chatre^vara Type —BhdgavcUa Chatresvara 

MahdtniAxnah (S. CCIM., p. 170). 

(6) Yaudheya coins-Brahmanyadeva Typo —Bhdgavatah Svdmino 
Brahtnav>yadevasya, (S. CCIM., p. 181). 

2 R. IC., PI. Ill, 10. » C. CAI., p. 69, PI. IV, figs. 7-9. 

4 Ibid,, PI. IV, fig. 9. 6 Ibid,, PI IV, figs. 7 and 8. 

« JRAS., 1900, p. 414 (A. V. Bergny). 

7 29 J. HP. I., pp. 42 and 160. 

8 C. CAI., p. 69, PI. IV, fig. 10. 


8 Ibid,, fig. 12. 
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Type No. 6.—The Sun and the Three Symbols} AE. 

dbv. : The Three Symbols as on the rev. of Type No. 5 ; 
Br. legend— Bhdnumitram, ‘ Of Bhanumitra 

Rev. : The rayed disc of the sun above a railing ; the figure 
of the sun refers to the name of the king Bhanu (the sun). 
This coin is assuredly a Panchala coin and perhaps the Type 
No. 5 also should be assigned to that locality. 

Cunningham included the coins of Rudravarman, Ajamitra, 
Mahimitra, Bhanumitra, Viraya.4a8 and Vrishni among those of 
the Audumbaras. But Mr. R. D. Banorjee does not accept this 
view on the ground that we have not the name ‘ Odumbara * 
coupled with these names, while in the case of Dharaghosha, 
^iv^asa and Rudradasa ‘ we invariably find that the name of 
the tribe is associated in the legend with that of the king. Con¬ 
sequently the attribution of coins which do not bear the nam^ 
of the tribe to the Audumbaras, must be very doubtful 
But there is no reason that the same practice shduld be adhered 
to throughout the ages ; a change in the constitution of the 
Audumbaras might lead to the introduction of a now form of 
legends. So long as great importance was attached to the 
tribal character of the constitution, the name of the tribe was 
coupled in the coins with the names of their rulers ; but if later 
on with a change in the constitution and the augmentation of 
their authority, the rulers gave only their own names and 
omitted that of the tribe, there is nothing improbable in it. 
We cannot, therefore, accept Mr. Bauerjee\s statement in full. 
Some of the coins o.g., those of the Vrishnis, Maharaja Janapada, 
Virayasas, and perhaps of Bhanumitra had been wrongly 
attributed by Cunningham to the Audumbaras. But the 
resemblance in style leads me to attribute the coins of Mahimitra 
and Ajamitra to the Audumbaras ; and it is almost certain that 
they were the rulers of this tribe, of which the national god was 
Mahadeva or Siva. It is also probable that the coins without 
the tribal name were of a later date than those of Dharaghosha, 
Rudradasa and Sivadasa who preceded them. 

IV. KuluUts, The.—They were ‘ the eastern neighbours of 
the Udumbaras ’ and lived in ‘ the Kulu valley of the Kangra 
district Their coins have been assigned by Prof. Rapson to 
the first or second century A.n. They usually used both Br. and 
Kli. in the coin legends, as they like the Udumbaras and the 
Kunindas ‘ lived on the border between the regions in which the 
two ancient alphabets Brahmi and Kharoshthi prevailed 

They are mentioned in the Maha-Bharata, the Brihat 
Samhita and other Sanskrit works, as well as in the inscriptions.® 

1 Ibid., fig. 13. 

2 JASB., Vol. X, No. 6, 1914. (Numis. Supp., No. XXIII, p. 248). 

8 Prof. Rapson in CHI., 1., p. 529. * Ibid. 

® JRAS., 1900—Rapson, Notes on Indian Coins and Seals III— 
The Kulutas, a people of Northern India. 
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Their country was visited by Hiouen Thsang and they are 
sometimes referred to as Mlecchaa in the Sanskrit literature, and 
this perhaps means that they were foreigners. But it is evident 
from their coins that they had by this time adopted Indian names. 
The obv. tvpe has great resemblance with Vrishni coins. (C. 
CAI., PI. IV, fig. 15). 

Type —The Wheel Type. AE. 

Obv. : The Wheel surrounded by a circle of dots ; Br. 
legend— Bdjna Kolutaaya Vlrayaaaaya \ (coin) of King Virayasa, 
the Koluta.^ 

Rev. : The Hill symbol (the so-called Chditya) with the 
Nandipada above, Svaatika on 1. and another symbol ‘ Two S’s 
with a line between ’ on the r.—the Kh. legend gives only the 
word Eaha. The Br. letters are of the 1st or 2nd century a.d. 
and this conclusion is strengthened by the curtailment of the Kh. 
legend. As pointed out by Prof. I^pson in the bilateral coin 
legends ‘ the importance of the Kh. alphabet tends to diminish 
as time goes on ’. In the earliest known coins of this class 
which are placed in the first century b.c., (in the silver coins 
of the Kunindas and the Auduihbaras) the Kh. inscription is 
full. But in the Kulfita coin only the title Rana in Kh. is 
found on the rev. This clearly shows that Kh. had lost its 
importance and was being superseded by Br. 

V. Kuy^indaa, The.—They are the K\dindrme of Ptolemy 
and it is also spelt as Kaulinji^fcba or Kaurji^indaa. The spelling in 
the coins is Kurj^inda as also in the Brihat Samhita of Varaha 
Mihira, Kulinda in the Vishnu Piirana and Kaulin^ in the 
Markandeya Purana.* These coins are found in large numbers 
‘ in the country between Ambala and Shaharanpur and 
‘ three of the silver coins were found at Jwalaraukhi in Kangra 
associated with the coins of Apollodotos (circ. 150 b.c.) 
Cunningham identified the Kunindas with the Kuneta or Kaneta 
of the Simla Hills.® But Jayaswal rejects this identification 
and is supported by Sir G. Grierson.® They however ‘ inhabited 
the country of the Sutlej in the Simla Hill States The 
Udurhbaras, the Kulutas and the Kunindas ‘ lived on the 
border between the regions in which the two ancient alphabets, 
Brahmi and Kharoshthi prevailed: they accordingly used both 
of them in their coin legends In most of the coins of the 
Kunindas, both silver and copper, occur the word AmoghabhiUi, 
but these coins ‘ vary much in execution, and probably extend 


* C. CAI., p. 70, 1*1. IV, fig. 14-. Cunningham read ‘ Koputasya * or 
* Koplanasya ’; Kapson suggested ‘ Kopiita ‘ the very pure *. Hut it 
was Mr. Bergny who first correctly read ‘ Kolutaaya \ JRAS., (1900), 
p. 415. 

2 C. CAI., p. 71 ; J. HP. I, p. 82, footnote 1. 3 c. CAT., p. 71. 

^ S. CCIM., p. 161. 5 C. CAL, p. 71. 

® J. HP. I., p. 82, footnote 1 and 217. 

7 CHI, I, p. 529. 8 ihid. 
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over a considerable period V. Smith takes the word Amogha- 
buti to be the name of a king, and was, therefore, forced to the 
conclusion that the name of Arnoghabhuti was continued even 
long after his death. Jayaswal, however, has pointed a way 
out of this difficulty. In this opinion, the Kuninda coins refer 
both to the name of the king and the political community. 

‘ Their king, is always mentioned there as Arnoghabhuti, ‘ of 
unfailing 'prosperity \ and the same appellation appears for 
centuries (150 b.c. to 100 A.c.). This was an official title and 
not a personal name’.* But we have no corroboration of this 
statement from other sources which would obviate all our doubts. 
The legends in the coins are in an old form of Brahmi and in 
some of the coins, these are also repeated in Kharoshthi. The 
coins with both Br. and Kh. legends are supposed to be of an 
earlier date by Smith.* The later issues were surely influence^, 
by the copper coins of the Kushana period. But their attribu¬ 
tion to the 3rd and 4th century a.p. by Prof. Rapson seems to 
be too late,^ though there is practically no doubt that the 
Hindu states like the Yaudhoyas, the Kunindas etc. ‘ rose in 
power as the Greek and Kushana supremacies successively 
declined "J* The Chairehnra Type is surely ‘ later in date 
than the ‘Stag Type’ coins with the name of Amoghabuti’.® 
So the period covered is 150 B.c."^ to 200 a.d.* 

Type No. 1. The Stag Type (2nd century b.c.).*^ AR. 

Obv, : Female with 1. hand on hip with lotus flower in r. 
hand ; a stag standing to r. and two symbols, one between the 
honis of the stag and the other above it, and this is supposed 
to be a square stupa surmounted by an umbrella ; a mint mark,— 
a disc surrounded by dots at hindfoot of stag ; the marginal 
Br. legend —Amagluibhutma maharajasa rdjna Kunadnsa, 
(Arnoghabhutisa maharajasa rajha Kuni (n) dasa)—‘ coin of 
Amoghabuti Maharaja, Raja, the Kuninda or of the Kunindas 
(or of Maharaja of unfailing strength, the king of the Kunindas).“ 
We also find different symbols in other coins e.g. svastika, 
nandipada or two short curved linos ; and rajna is sometimes 
spelt as rana. The so-called Chaitya of throe arches (the Hill 
symbol) also occasionally occurs. 

Rev, : A high so-called six-arched chaitya (the Hill 
Symbol ?) with umbrella (?) in centre ; to r. conventional tree 
in railing, to 1. svastika and a triangular-headed symbol— 
(yupa ?) and above a nandipada ; below a curved line (snake or 
river ?) which appears to have been put merely for ornamental 


I S. CCIM., p. 161. 2 j. HP. 1., p. 82, footnote 1. 

3 S. CCIM., p. 161. 4 R. ic., p. 12. 

^ Ibid, 6 S. CCIM., p. 161. 

7 150 H.CV-S. CCIM., p. 161 ; 100 B.C.—R. IC., p. 12. 

8 100 A.D.—S. CCIM., p. 167 ; 3rd or 4th cent, a.d.— R. IC.. p. 12. 

» S. CCIM., p. 107. 10 Ibid, 

II J. HP. I., p. 82. footnote 1. 
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purposes ; Kh. legend in the margin— Rana Kurj^idasa Amogha- 
bhatisa ; below maharajasa.^ 

AE. or Brass—A. With both Br. and Kh. legends.* 

Obv. : Device and legend in Br. as in silver coins but without 
mint-mark ; legend generally imperfect. 

Rev. : Device as in silver coins ; legend in Kh. 

B. With Brahml Legend only.® 

Obv. : . Device and legend in Br. as above. 

Rev. : Device as above but no legend. 

C. With no legend. 

Obv. and Rev. Device as above. 

Type No. 2.—The Chatresvara Type.® AE. (Later than 
Amoghabuti). 

Obv. : Siva facing with trident battle-axe in r. hand, and 
h^opard skin hanging from 1. arm ; Br. legend— Bhdgavata 
('hatresvara Mahdtmanab.^ ‘ Of the Almighty Mahadova, the 
hml, i.e. the coin (ledicated to god Mahesvara Prof. Rapson 
identifies the skin on the 1. arm with that of an antelope but as 
leopard skin is associated with god J^iva, so Cunningham’s 
suggestion is more acceptable. 

Rev. : Stag standing 1. in the middle ; conventional Tree 
in railing and a vase with flowers or leaves above on the r. ; 
on the 1. the ‘ triangular-headed ’ s 3 rmbol, the Hill symbol 
(the so-(*alle(l six-arched chaitya) with a nandipada above and a 
zigzag line (not a snake) for ornamental purpose 1.; and a 
symbol within the horns of the stag. 

Almora (or Keddrabhumi). —^Three specimens of coins were 
found near Almora and these are ‘ different in fabric from 
every other known Indian coinage The metal used was 
‘ some alloy of silver' and the coins ‘ are heavier than any other 
Indian coins Two of these coins bear the names of Sivadatta 
and Sivapali(ta) in Br. letters which are taken to bo by Prof. 
Rapson ‘ of a date between the 1st century b.c. and the 2nd 
century a.d. The obv. type has some similarity with that of 
a few coins of the Panchalas, and the ‘ Stag ’ on the rev. has 
great resemblance to the ‘ Stag Type ’ coins of the Kunindas. 
ftof. Rapson attributes these coins to a branch of the Kunindas 
‘ whose territories extended further east along the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas as far as Nepal 

Type—Legend ^ivadatta.^® AR. 


j S. CCIM., p. 167 (coin No. 1). 2 jbid., p. 168. 

3 Ibid. * Ibid., 109. 

B Ibid., p. 170 ; R. IC., PI. Ill, 10. 

3 V. Smith writes mahdmanah which is clearly a misprint for Mahdt- 
manah (dhnd) in the sense of God. MaMtmanah means ' o/ Maheivara ’ 
and Chatredvara —the lord. (R. IC., PI. Ill, 10). 

7 R. IC., p. 10. 8 Ibid. 

» CHI., 629 (Prof. Rapson). lo Ibid., p. 639. 
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Obv, : Two symbols between the posts ; the upper one is 
the triangular symbol, and the lower one may bo a nandipada(l). 

Rev. : The legend— Sivadatasa : in the margin a stag and 
a tree within raihng : in the centre, an uncertain type, may be a 
symbol or a letter.^ 

VI. Maharaja Janajiada. —^Maharaja is the name of a 
state and is referred to ‘ by Panini in a rule which contemplates 
a man owing loyalty to it Jayaswal is of opinion-that during 
the Suhga period, they had a republican constitution, whatever 
might have been the system in vogue at the time of Panini. 
These coins have been found in the Punjab, but the exact 
locality where this Janapada dwelt cannot be determined. The 
legends are either in Br. or Kh., and this loads Jayaswal to infer 
that the original Br. legend was changed into Kh., ‘ when they 
passed under the influence of the foreign rulers But on the 
analogy of the Kuluta coin and the Stag Type copper coins of 
the Kunindas, the Br. legend might have siuiceeded the Kh.; 
the coins, on this basis, may be dated in the 2nd cent. a.d. 

Humped Bull and the Btaruling Figure Type. AE. 

Var. a. Obv. : A Humped Bull to 1., a crescent over the head 
and a symbol (Vajra ?) over the back. 

Rev.: A Standing Male Figure to f. and a Kh. legend 
around the coin— Maharaja Jarmpadasa, ‘ Of the Maharaja 
tfanapada In Var. b. occurs the same legend in Br.; * the 
Bull with the crescent ’ may surely raise a strong presumption 
that they were ^aiva or the worshippers of Siva.^ 

VII. Mdlava'S, The.—Alexander, the Great, while marching 
down the Indus came upon the Kshudrakas and the Mdlavas 
or as they were spelt by the Greeks the Oxydralcai and the 
Malloi respectively.® They had extensive territories and large 
population. These states had several cities, wore very rich and 
noted for military prowess and had republican constitution, 
perhaps formed into one League^ as suggested by Mr. Jayaswal. 
Cunningham places the Malavas near Multan which he identifies 
with their capital,® or as Jayaswal puts it ‘ their cities were along 
the Chenab and their capital was near the Ravi.’® Kautilya 
however does not mention the Kshudrakas and the Malavas in 
his list of martial republics, and it has therefore been inferred 
that they had already come under the Imperial Rule of the 
Mauryas.^® The two tribes reappear in the 6uhga times but 
later on the Kshudrakas vanish altogether, perhaps they became 


1 Ibid., PI. V., fig. 17, p. 5.39. 2 j. HP. I., p. 159. 

» Ibid. 4 c. CAI., p. 69, PI. IV, fig. 11. 

6 J. HP. I., p. 159. « J. HP. I., p. 68. 

7 ‘ The Malavas of the Punjab and the Kshudrakas are associated 
in Sanskrit literature ’.—CHI., I, p. 375, footnote 1. 

8 C. AOI., p. 272. 9 J. HP. I., p. 68. 

10 Ibid., p. 149. 
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amalgamated with the Malavas.^ In the 2nd century b.c., they 
are found in their new homes at Karkota Nagar ‘ within the terri¬ 
tory of Raja of Uniyara, a feudatory of Jaypur‘ a distance of 
twenty-five miles a little east of south from Tonic in Rajputana.^ 
They migrated via Bhatinda in Patiala state ‘ where they 
have left traces of their name (in Malwai dialect extending from 
Ferozpore to Bhatinda) ’ ^; and are found fighting with the 
Uttamabhadras to the west of Ajmer before 58 b.c. They later 
on occupied the vast territory to the south of Nagar ‘ which 
permanently bears their name There is no doubt that one 
section of the people remained in North Punjab ; and the two 
Malava peoples of Prof. Rapson are surely the two branches of 
the same tribe.® We find them mentioned among the opponents 
of Samudragupta along with the Yaudheyas, the Madras, the 
Arjunayanas and others. Their subsequent history is lost and 
they vanish altogether in the later Gupta period. The Malava 
coins are generally found in the country ‘ about Ajmer, Tonk and 
Chitor 

V. Smith rightly points out that ‘ in the vast range of 
Indian coinages their coins are among the most curious and 
enigmatical The chronology of the series has not yet been 
precisely determined. Carlleyle and Cunningham assign them 
to 250 B.c. to 250 A.D. ; Smith and Prof. Rapson are agreed 
that the initial date is about 150 b.c. but Prof. Rapson pushes 
them to the 5th century a.d. ; Smith however attributes the 
cessation of this local coinage from Nagar to ‘ the extension of 
the power of Chandragupta II about 380 a.d. ^ ^ —and he seems 
right in his estimate. These two great scholars also differ as 
regards the dates of the various types. Mr. R. O. Douglas ® 
made some suggestions which are very helpful in laying down 
a few broad principles for classifying the Malava coins according 
to chronology. The legends that occur in these coins are—(A) 
the various forms of the tribal name, (B) and a number of 
peculiar names of their princes. In class A, wo have the 
following ®: {a) Mala, (h) Malaya or Malaya, (c) Malava or 
Malava, (d) Malava Jaya, ‘ the Malava Victory ’, (c) Mdlavand 
jaya and its variants Malavayu Jaya, Mdlavay,a Jaya or 


1 Ibid., p. 162 . 2 s. CCIM., p. 162 . 

8 J. HP. I, p. 152. i Ibid. 

8 ‘.is it not just possible that there may really have been 

two peoples ; (i) the Malava of the nbrth represented the Malloi of the 
Greek writers, by the coins having the inscription Malavanaih Jaya (h). 
by the Malaya of the Mudrarak^sa, and by the Mo-lo-so (Mo-lo-po) of 
Hiouen Thsang; and (ii) the better known Malava of the south called 
Mo-lo-po by Hiouen Thsang ’—JRAS, (1900), p. 642 (Prof. Rapson). 

« S. CCIM., p. 161. 

7 Ibid.., p. 162 ; Numis. Supp., No. 37, p. 43 (ASB., Vol. XIX, 
No. 6 (New series). 

8 Douglas, R. O.—On Some Malava Coins (Numis. Supp., No. 37). 

8 S. CCIM.; Douglas —On Some Malava Coins. 
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Malavahn^a Jaya etc., ‘ Victory of the Malavas {/) Mdlavd 
ndm ; (g) Malava garj/isya, ‘ Of the Malava gana (h) Malava 
Sujaya, * the well-conquering Malava (Douglas) The last 
legend is read only in one coin; Mr. Douglas is however con¬ 
fident that it is not ‘ ^ * but ‘ su \ We however must suspend 
judgment till the discovery of other similar coins. 

Mr. Douglas has correctly shown that Malaya or Malaya is 
the earlier form of Malava ^ ; the Greek form Mallei stands 
for Malaya and the correct transliteration for Malava would 
have been Malluoi,^ The word ‘ Mala ' he takes to be the 
namcAof a king, the founder of the Malava tribe. The form 
Mdk^and Jaya is surely of an earlier date than Mdlavdndm 
Jaya, which may be dated in the 2nd century a.d. Another 
very important datum can be gleaned from the fact that in 
some of the coins the legends read from right to left. This 
clearly shows the influence of the Kharoshthi alphabet and 
perhaps the Malavas brought this practice from their early 
settlements in the ‘ valleys of the liavi and the Beas These 
coins with very good reasons can be ascribed to an earlier age. 
The conclusions based on pala30graphy have to bo tested with 
reference to the form of the legends, the language employed 
and the way in which the letters are arranged. The adoption of 
these principles, which are reasonable enough, would necessitate 
a rearrangement of the different groups of coins in Smith’s 
catalogue. But the most difficult problem is the chronology of 
the coins which are generally ascribed to the Malava kings with 
peculiar names. The relationship of these coins with those 
that are unmistakably Malavan is evinced by some of their 
legends as well as provenance. In Smith’s catalogue (No. 70), 
we have a two-line legend, {a) Malava, (b) Majupa, both rea(l 
from right to left. Here Majupa is the name of a king and he 
must be connected with the Malavas. 

Jayaswal suggested ^ that the coins with the names of 
kings belong to the power which superseded the Malavas. But 
we cannot accept this view. We find that both the series were 
contemporaneous from the 2nd century b.c. to 2nd century a.d. 
The coins with the tribal names in Prakyit have to be assigned 
to the 2nd century b.c. ; so is the case with the coins of 
Bhapamyana, Yama (Maya ?) and others who have to bo placed 
in the same period on palsBographical grounds.® Again the 
coins with their legends in classical Sanskrit.—* Mdlavdndm 
Jaya ’—come down to the 2nd century a.d;, while V. Smith 


1 J. Hr. I., p. 163. 

2 In the Mudrarak^asa, they are referred to as Malayas. 

3 Douglas —On Some Malava Coins, pp. 42-47, (Num. Suppl. 

4 J. HP. I., p. 218. 

6 S. CCIM., 174. 
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places Maraja, Jdmaka and others in the 2nd century a.d. and 
Paya in about 300 a.d. Why two series of coins were simul¬ 
taneously issued remains an enigma. Only plausible suggestions 
can be made to explain this state of things. We find in the case 
of some of the tribal issues that these generally had names of the 
tribe and the executive head (or president) side by side, and 
sometimes bore the name of the Raj any a or executive head 
only e.g. Rajanya Mahimitra. In the case of the Malavas the 
coins were merely tiny pieces and too small to have the name 
of the tribe and the liead of the state side by side, though we 
find that on occasions the attempt was made (Smith’s coin 
No. 70). Therefore the Rajanyas issued the coins in their 
names, also in the name of the tribe of which they were the 
executive heads. That they were hard-pressed for space is 
evident from the fact that the word ‘ Maharaja ’ is generally 
(contracted into one letter ‘ Ma ’ ; and in some cases the last 
letter is not properly drawn.^ Another suggesiton that can 
be made is that the coins with the names of princes are those 
belonging to the feudatory chiefs of Karkota Nagar who were the 
subordinate chiefs of the Malava tribe that had extensive 
territorial jjossessions in this region. But this conclusion can 
be drawn in case the coins with personal names are confined 
only to that particular town, and the coins with tribal names 
are found scattered around it. The matter, however, must be 
left for further investigation. 

The personal names in the coin legends are very peculiar 
and ‘ are so many puzzles Jayaswal’s view that these are 
abbreviations seems to be the only correct interpretation. The 
names are surely ‘ odd ’, but to take them to bo of foreign 
origin has no justification. The legends are in Brahmi and in 
the language of the country ; and if we accept Jayaswal’s sugges¬ 
tion many of them, though not all, are found to be of Sanskritic 
origin and perfectly intelligible. Jayaswal takes the letter 
‘ ma ’ to be the abbreviation for the word * Maharaja ’ and out 
of the twenty names in Smith’s catalogue, eleven are preceded 
by this letter. The Malava coins bear a groat deal of resemblance 
to the coins of the Nagas ; and there also wo find that abbrevia¬ 
tions wore necessitated by the limited nature of the space for 
the legends e.g. ‘ Maharaja Gana ’ for Maharaja Ganendra ’. 

The Malava coins are generally very small. A coin in 
Smith’s catalogue (No. 106) ‘ is one of the smallest coins in the 
world ’; it weighs only 17 gr. and has a diameter of *2 inch. 
The small size of these coins and the metal used (copper) clearly 
testify to the poverty of the community that was served by 
them. It is also evident that the Malavas had very little inter¬ 
course with the outside world as these coins are obtainable only 
at Nagar and its immediate neighbourhood. It was thus a 


1 S. CCIM., Nos. 71, 73, 86, 99, etc. 2 J. HP. I, p. 218. 
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peculiar coinage which merely served the necessities of a com¬ 
munity on a low economic level. I follow Smith’s classification 
as the most convenient for reference, though with necessary 
modifications. 

Class A. With the Tribal Name.^ AE. 

Group 1. (a) Second Century b.c. (circular). 

The eleven coins in tliis group are assigned to the second 
century b.c. by V. Smith. In determining the date of these 
coins, he relies upon Nos. 1 and 11. These two coins may be 
ascribed to the 2nd century b.c. on paloeographical grounds, and 
they may belong to that early period as the legend is in Prakrit— 
Mdlava'^a Jaya in coin No. 11 ; and the legend in No. 1 also 
should be road Mdlavd'^a instead of Mdlavd (ndm), as proposed. 
The other coins with legends in Sanskrit of the classical style 
must be assigned to a very much later date, perhaps 2nd century 

A.D. 

(i) Obv. : Mala, Tree in railing.* 

Rev, : Nandipada Symbol. 

The word ‘ Mala ’ is taken by Mr. Douglas to be the name 
of the ‘ original foimder of the tribe ’. So these coins assuredly 
belong to the earlier series. 

(ii) Obv. : Mdlaya? 

Rev. : Obscure, irregular dots. ‘ Malaya ’ might have been 
derived from ‘ Mala ’.—meaning ‘ the tribe of Mala ’. 

(iii) Obv. : Hill Symbol (so-called ‘ chaitya ’ of three arches) ; 
above, Jaya in large old characters.* 

Rev. ; Radiate sun and another symbol; legend— Mdlavav^a, 
in 2nd century b.c. script (Smith). 

Group 1. (6) 100 B.c.-lOO A.D. AE. 

Obv .: Legend Malava. 

Rev.: A zig-zag line (snake or river ?) and a Nandipada 
symbol. (Smith—Nos. 7 and 8). 

Group 1. (c) 100 A.D.-200 A.D. 

(i) Obv. : Legend Mdlavdndni Jaya in classical Sanskrit. 

Rev. : Obscure. (Coins Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6 and 9—Smith). 

(ii) Obv. : Conventional tree in railing with ja 1. and ya r. 

Rev. : Perhaps the legend— Mdlavdndm. 

Group 2. W'ith Vase rev.® (circ.) AE. 

Obv.: Mdlavajaya in script of 2nd century B.c. (1). 

Rev. : Vase in dotted circle. 


1 S. CCIM., pp. 101-64 and 170-78. 

2 S. CCIM., p. 174; Douglas, R. O .—On Some Malava Coins, p. 46 
(coin No. 2). 

3 Ibid., No. 1. 

* S. CCIM., 171 (coin No. 11). The coin No. 1 also belongs to the 
same type ; the leg;end should be read as Mdlavana and not Malav& (nam). 
The other nine coins of this group must be considered to be of a much 
later date. 

3 S. CCBI., p. 171. 
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Group 3. Tree and Vase Type (rec. and circ.). AE. 

Obv, : Tree in railing in centre ; legend— Malavavu jaya. 
The other variants are Malava jaya, Md^va^ jaya, Mdlavaij^a 
jaya {or jayo), Mdlavdifa jaya or Malavah^ jo^yOf* It is the 
Prakrit form and may be dated in the Ist century b.c. or a.d. 
The variants of the legend may supply a chronological clue, if 
we could only determine the order of these linguistic variations 
with the lapse of time. 

Rev,: Vase in dotted border. 

Group 4. With lAon rev. (rec.). AE. 

Obv, : The legend— Malava jaya and other variants. 

Rev,: Lion standing 1. 

Group 5, With Bull rev. (rec. & circ.). AE. 

Obv,: MalavaAzui jaya and other variants. 

Rev, : Humped Bull walking 1. 

These coins seem to be of a later date, perhaps 1st century 
A.D. Coins Nos. 41, 47 and 49 in Smith’s catalogue clearly do 
not belong to this type. In No. 67 the legend is reversed ; it 
is to be read from right to left, and this is surely of an earlier 
date, perhaps 2nd century b.o. 

Group 6. King's head rev. (circ). AE. 

Mr. Douglas seems to be correct in his statement that coins 
Nos. 68, 69, 60 and 72a in Smith’s catalogue are really Naga 
coins. No. 61 is a Malava coin but cannot, be included in this 
group, as its rev, is very obscure. The similarity of the coins 
of this group with the Naga coins was recognised by Smith also. 

Obv, : The legend should be read as— MahdgarjMsa jaya, 
i.e. * Victory to Maharaja Ganapati ’—‘ distinct points of 
similarity in design between them and the coins of Mahar§.ja 
Ganapati of Naga ’. 

Rev, : Icing’s head r. with curly hair. Prof. Rapson does 
not accept Smith’s identification. Really it is very (hfiicult to 
recognise the type as a ‘ curly head ’ ; it may be a ‘ fantail 
peacock ’. 

Group 7. Fantail Peacock rev. AE. 

These coins are of an early date, perhaps 2nd century b.o. ; 
the letters read from right to left. 

Obv, : The central device is very obscure, it is not possible 
to accept Smith’s opinion that it stands for a female figure 
(Smith—^No. 63). The legend seems to be Malava ganjmya jaya. 

Rev, : Peacock facing with expanded tail, covering the 
whole surface of the coin. 

Group 8. Miscellaneous Devices. AE. 

Some of the coins are of an early date. Coin No. 66 is 
assigned to the 2nd century b.c. by Smith ; No. 67 also belongs 
to the same period at least, as it has the legend * Mida ’; Nos. 67a 
and 676 are of a much later date and No. 64 perhaps belongs to 
the 2nd century a.d. This group has two coins with tree on the 
obv, and one with an open lotus flower. 
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In three other coins, we have only the variants of the 
* Malava * legend. On the rev. Smith identified a Nandipada ; 
but a snake, a peacock and a solar symbol as suggested by 
him cannot be made out. 

Class B.—^With the names of Malava chiefs (?).^ AE. 

(a) The Early kings—100 b.c. or earlier. 

(1) Bhapamyana, or Bhamjidyana (Jayaswal), c. 200 b.o. 
The ‘ tree in railing ’ Type. The animal on the rev. seems to be 
a recumbent Bull and not a lion or tiger as suggested by Smith. 
(Coin No. 68). 

(2) Yama or Maya. —2nd century b.o. 

The ‘ Tree in railing ’ Type ; on the rev. ‘ Malava ’ Symbol; 
I do not find the snake (Smith No. 69). 

(3) Majupa, i.e. Maharaja Jupa (Yupa). The legend in 
two lines—(i) MaHavd, (ii) Majupa, both read from right to^ 
left. The rev. is obscure, perhaps a lion. It is an early coin 
(200 B.C.), Jupa was surely a Malava chief (Smith—^No. 70). 

(b) From c. 100 B.c.-lOO a.d. 

(1) Mapqjaya. Jayaswal takes it to be Mahajaya i.e. 
Maharaja Jaya. Two Typos of coins—(1) with lion rev. (No. 71), 
and (ii) with elephant rev. (No. 72); the single line legend on the 
obv. Mapqjaya or Mahajaya (?). 

(2) Majxiya, or Maharaja Paya, perhaps the same man as 
Paya and therefore of a Jater date—acc. to Smith c. 300 a.d. 
Typo (i) Humped Bull rev. and single line legend Mapaya obv. 
(Smith—Nos. 73-78) ; (iii) the same obv. but lion rev. (?) (No. 79). 
No 72a is a Naga coin and referred to above. 

(3) Magajasa is the abbreviation of Maharaja Gajasa,— 

‘ Of Maharaja Oaja ’. (4) 3Iagaja is the identical name— 

‘ Maharaja Gaja ’. So the coins Nos. 80-84 (Smith) may be 
taken to be the coins of one and the same king. Type—(i) 
obv. 3Iagajasa; rev ', defaced. (Nos. 80 and 81) ; (ii) Obv. 
Magaja ; rev. elephant or obscure (Nos. 82-84). 

(5) Alagojava^ or Magajava (Jayaswal), i.e. Maharaja 
Gajava (Gajapa ?). Perhaps this name is identical with Gajava ; 
Legend— Magqjava obv. ; Lion sitting rev. (Nos. 85-87). 

(6) Oajava (Gajapa ?). Perhaps identical with king No. 5 ; 
Legend Oajava on obv. ; and Lion (?) rev. 

(7) Oojara. —Legend Gojara obv. ; and animal running rev. 
(No. 88). 

(8) MdSapa, or Masapa or Maharaja Sarpa (Jayaswal)— 
the legend Mdiapa on the obv. ; defaced rev. 

' (9) Pachha. Legend Pachha on the obv. ; and king’s head 
(?) rev. 

(10) Ma^achha or Maharaja Gachha: the Bull Type—^the 
legend Magachha on the obv. ; and Bull 1. on the rev. (No. 94) 


1 J, HP. I, p. 218. 
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(11) Jampaya. —^The Legend Jamaimya on the obv,, the 
blank or defaced rev, (No. 99). 

(c) The Late Period— c. 100 A.D.-300 a.d. 

(1) Yama, —the second of this name. A two-line legend— 

(а) Yama, (6) illegible ; and a Bull on the rev, ; about 100 a.d. 
(No. 92). 

(2) Jamaica, —the legend— Jamaica on the ohv. ; and rev, 
defaced. (No. 98). 

(3) Mahdrdya, —the legend in two lines,—(a) {Ma)h (a), 

(б) rdya; rev, blank or defaced—2nd century a.d. (No. 101). 

(4) ifamja-Legend Maraja obv,; Bull rev. (Nos. 102 and 103). 
It is perhaps an abbreviation for Maharaja ; and Maharaya 
may be the name of the same king, specially as the coin is also 
dated in the 2nd century a.d. 

(5) Mapaka, —Maharaja Paka—The Bull rev. ; and legend 
Mapaka on the obv, —2nd century a.d. 

(6) Paya, —The Bull Type with legend Paya on the obv. 
about 300 A.D. For another Paj^a of an earlier daki see Mapaya ; 
or he may be the same man as the Typo is identical, and the 
characters are of a late date (Mapaya, No. 74). 

Class C—Without Legend. AE. 

(1) Peacock and the human figure. 

Obv. : Peacock facing front with expanded tail. 
liev. : Squatted human figure to I. with obscure marks on 
the r. (No. 104). 

(2) Vase and Bull, 

Obv, : Vase containing flowers. 

Rev. : Bull standing 1. (No. 105). 

(3) Palmdeaf and the Vase. 

Obv. : Pinnate Palm-leaf. 

Rev, : Vase ; the smallest coin in the collection, only 1*7 
gr. in weight and *2 in diameter (No. 106). 

(4) Palm-leaf and the Bull. 

Obv. : Pinnate Palm-leaf; rev.: Bull standing I. (Nos. 107 
and 108). 

(5) Tree in railing. 

Obv. : Tree in railing, perhaps with legend Jatja ; Analogous 
to coin No. 4 of Smith and similar to coin No. 26 of Douglas. 
Rev. indistinct. 

(6) The Bull with large horns. 

Obv. : Bull with large ho*is and spreading ears standing 1. 
Rev. : defaced. 

(7) Lotus Flower.' 

(a) Obv. : ‘ Malava ’ Symbol; Rev. Conventional Lotus 

Flower. 

(b) Obv.: defaced ; Rev.: open Lotus Flower. 


Douglas, R. O .—On Some Malava Coins (Nos. 29 and 30). 
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VIII. Sibis, The.—^The Sihoi were the neighbours of the 
Malavas (the Malloi) in the Punjab during the time of Alexander.^ 
They are referred to as Sivis in the J3>taka and the J^aibyas by 
Patahjali who took 6ibi to be the ‘ name of a C50untry or state 
Later on like the Malavas, they migrated from the Punjab to 
Rajputana^ and their coins are found at Nagarl near Chitor. 
These coins bear the name of their country or nation :— Majhi- 
mikdya Sibi Janapadasa —‘ Of the country (or Nation) of the 
^ibis of MadhyamikaMadhyamika therefore seems to be 
their capital and its identification with Nagari is practically 
certain.^ Those coins are very rare and the metal is copper. 

Obv. : The Upper Part of a Trij^ula (‘ Cross ’—Cunningham) 
in middle with a small symbol in each angle; to the r. a straight 
tree' rising from a small circle : Legend in Br.— Majhimikdya 
Sibi Janapadasa, 

Rev. : Hill surmounted by the Nandipada with a river 
symbol below. The coins are earlier than the Christian Era. 

IX. Vimakcbs, The.®—^They are not known from any other 
source. The coins of their king Rudravarma is included by 
Cunningham among those of the Audumbaras. It has a great 
similarity with the ‘ Mahadeva ’ ^ coin and bears the same type. 
There seems to be some sort of relationship between the Vimakas 
and the Audumbaras ; perhaps they were neighbours. 

The Elephant and Bull Type. AE. 

Ohv. : The Elephant with upraised trunk moving to r. 
towards trident battle-axe of 6iva ; Br. Legend. 

Rev, : Humped Indian Bull to r. and a symbol under head ; 
it caimot be a flower as suggested by Cunningham, It has a 
great similarity with the symbol on the rev, of the Vrishni coin 
(C. CAI., PI. IV, fig. 15) ; and I take it to be a Chakra or discus. 
Kh. Legend. 

The Legend.— 

Obv. Br. : rajnaveraakisarudravarmasa (v) i. 

Rev, Kh.: raiiave.vu (.) ma—vijayata (8a)®=* (coin of) 

king Rudravarma, the Vemaki or Vaimaki—the king of the 
Vimakas, the Conqueror ’. 

X. Vrishnis, The.—The Vrishnis of old lived at Mathura. 
According to the account of the Maha-Bharata, they went to 
Dwaraka when hard-pressed by Jarasandha.® But a branch of 
it must have remain^ in the original home ; and in the ^unga 


1 J. HP. I, p. 68. * Ibid,, p. 163, footnote 3. 

» Ibid., p. 153. * Ibid. 

D. GDAMI., p. 116. 

® JRAS., 1900 (Prof. Rapson), p. 429, footnote 2 ; C. CAI., p. 68, 
PI. IV, fig. 6. 

7 Ibid,, fig. 5. 

® JRAS., 1900, p. 412 (Bergny) and pp. 428 and 429 (Prof. Rapson). 
9 D. GDAMI., p. 68 (Dvaravatl); J. HP. I, p. 77. 
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times (2nd century b.o.), they issued coins of which perhaps only 
two remain.^ But shortly afterwards, they fell under the 
influence of the ^aka invaders, and Jayaswal comes to this 
conclusion from the fact that the Brahml legend of the coin 
was coupled with the ‘ script of the invader ’ i.e. Kharoshthi.* 
The legend on the coins is a peculiar one, different from that of 
the republican tribes—the Malavas, the Arjunayanas, the 
Yaudheyas and others. It is not merely in the name of the 
Gana but in the name, of the Bajanya and Gana of the 
Vfishnis.® Jayaswal tried to clear up this difficulty and showed 
that in the Vpishni Gana, the executive power was vested in 
two Rajanyas.* The coin in Cunningham’s book, PI. IV, fig. 
15 is in silver.® 

Type— The Half-Lion and Half-Elephant. AR. 

Obv. : A pillar, with half-lion and half-elephant sur¬ 
mounted by a symbol and surrounded by a railing ; legend in 
Brahmi.® 

Rev.: The same legend in Kh. and the so-called Dharma- 
chakra of Cunningham. Jayaswal has clearly shown that it is 
the state symbol of the Vrishms^—the weapon 'chakra or 
discus, which was their symbol according to tradition as early as 
the time of Rajanya Krishna ’. Whatever doubt we might have 
as regards the correctness of the identification is set at rest 
* by the cutting edges and the projecting points on the rim 
The Legend ®:— 

Obv. : Br. Vrshnir(a)jajna ganasyatratarasya. 

Rev. : Kh. Vrishnira—nna(ga) , . . (t)ra.— 

‘ Of the Vrishni Rajanya (and) Gana—the protector of the 
country (Jayaswal) .’ 

It seems to be a better interpretation to take the com¬ 
pound literally.— 

Vrahtj^i-rdja-JMgaipaayay ‘Of Jfiagana, the Vrshni King*. 
The name of the king who issued this coin is, therefore, 
Jfiagana. The word trdtdraaya means ‘ of the Saviour,’ 
corresponding to Sans, train}},. 

XI. UddehiMs, The.—The Audehikas or Auddehikas are 
mentioned by Varaha Mihira in his B^ihat Samhita and are 
placed in the central Region.^® Prof. Rapson concludes from 
‘ the general similarity between the coins of Uddehika and 
Eran ’ that the ‘ two places- were not far apart ’. The exact 


1 Ibid., p. 157. 

8 Ibid., p. 40. 

5 C. CAI., p. 70. 

7 J. HP. I, p. 157. 

» JRAS., 1900, p. 416 (A. 
Studies, p. 398, footnote 2. 

10 JRAS. (1900), pp. 98-102. 


2 Ibid. 

* i&td., p. 41. 

0 Ibid., J. HP. I, p. 157. 
8 Ibid., footnote 2. 

V. Bergny). B. C. Law—Buddhistic 
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determination of the locality must await further research. 
These coins, however, ‘ mark an interesting stage in the art of 
coin-making in India The symbols instead of being impressed 
on the coins separately by the different punches are struck from 
a single die which is made up of a collection of such symbols. 
The Brahmi alphabet is of an early period and the coin may 
safely be assigned to the 3rd century b.c. We have the name 
of only one king Suryamitra. 

Type No. 1.—^The Humped Bull Type.' AE. 

Obv. : Humped Bull to r.; above, tree within railing in a 
horizontal position. 

Rev, : The Legend in old Brahmi— Udehaki, ‘ the Prince 
of the Uddehikas ’ ; three symbols above,—the ‘ Mdlava ’ 
symbol, two fishes in a pond, and tree within railing. 

■type No. 2.—The Elephant Type.* AE. 

Obv. : The Elephant to 1.; beneath ‘ five-hooded snake, 
and (?) tree within railing, both represented ‘horizontally ’. 
The coin is almost obliterated; so the symbols are obscure and 
doubtful. The countermark is the ‘ triangular-headed ’ symbol 
at top left. This symbol is very common. Prof. Rapson charac¬ 
terises it as a ‘ curious symbol ’ which ‘ occurs so frequently on 
coins of all kinds—punch-marked, cast and struck—and which 
no one seems to have explained Sometimes it is put within 
a railing as on many of the coins of Baliasatimitra of Kausambi. 
There is no doubt that it is an auspicious sign like the svnstika. 
The equilateral triangle is the ‘ symbol of God manifested in 
the cosmos and when it stands ‘ on its apex it signifies 
expansion or evolution, and like the Swastika, the ascending 
creative force—or life This may explain its general use but 

what the two small protruding lines “on the right of the triangle 
represent, cannot yet be determined.^ 

XII. Yaudheyas, The.—^They are included among the 
Ayudhajlvin Banghas and they are referred to as a ' janajmda, 
a nation or country i.e. ‘ a political community They ‘ con¬ 
sidered military art as the vital principle of their constitution 
and were ‘specially noted as warriors’.® The word yaudheya 
is derived from yudha, battle ® or from a personal name,'® though 
the former one seems to be more acceptable. Panini places 
them in the Vahika country" along with other republican states. 
There is no doubt that the Vahikas were in the Punjab ; and 
Jayaswal takes the word Vahika to mean ‘ the country of the 
rivers comprising the Sindh valley and the Punjab. Arrian 


1 Ibid., Indian Coins and Seals I, fig. 1. 2 Ibid., fig. 2. 

•* HaveU, E. B .—The Ideals of Indian Art, p. 86. 

* Ibid. 6 See chapter on Symbols, 

® J. HP. I, pp. 35 and 36. 7 Ibid., p. 37. 

8 C. CAI., p. 75. e Ibid. 

10 J. HP. I, p. 134. 11 Ibid., p. 38. 

12 Ibid. 
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mentions a powerful republic on the east side of the Hyphasis 
or Beas. Their country was very fertile and the inhabitants 
were agriculturists but brave in war. Jayaswal suggests with 
reference to the find-spot of the Yaudheya coins that this 
unnamed republic on the Beas was probably that of the 
Yaudheyas.^ Alexander did not cross the river and had no 
opportunity of testing the military prowess of this renowned 
people. The Puranas give a monarchical constitution to the 
Yaudheyas.* Perhaps the original monarchy was later on 
replaced by an aristocracy of 5,000 councillors—virtually a 
republic.* 

The Yaudheyas survived the Maurya Empire, the Satraps 
of Mathura and the Kushanas. The 2nd century a.d. ‘ was full 
of their military glory ’ * and they are referred to in Rudra- 
daman’s (150 A.n.) inscription. In the 4th century a.d., the 
Yaudheyas appear in the inscription of Samudragupta as one 
of the frontier tribes of the Gupta Empire Perhaps they 
left their original home during Kushana period and were in 
Western Rajputana during the time of Rudradaman. Cunning¬ 
ham identified tlio Yaudheyas with the Johiyas of Bhawalpur 
who ‘ now occupy the country on both banks of the Sutlej, and 
the lower Doab between the Sutlej was named after them—the 
Johiyabdr When the Yaudheyas passed away from history 
cannot exactly be determined but it is certain that by the 7th 
century a.d. they were no more.® Thus they had a political 
existence of more than thousand years (;redited to them.'^- 
‘ The coins of the Yaudheyas are found in the Eastern Punjab, 
and all over the country between the Sutlej and the Jumna 
rivers. Two large finds have been made at Sonpath, between 
Delhi and Karnal Some of them were found in the Kafigni 
District and a great many at Jogadheri in the Eastern Punjab ; 
and Cunningham procured his silver piece ® and 300 copper 
pieces ‘ between the Sutlej and the Jumna rivers \ So it is 
evident that the Yaudheya territories w’^ere extensive ; ‘ the 
cities of Lahore, Bhawalpur, Bikaner, Ludhiana and Delhi 
roughly indicate tlie limits of the tribal territory 

The Yaudheya coins fall into 3 classes—(a) The earliest,— 

‘ the Bull and Elephant Typo ’ coins have been ‘ dated a little 
before or after the Christian era These are small copper 
coins of rough workmanship but have some resemblance ‘ with 
the earlier coins of the Audumbaras and the Kunindas and on 
this ground Prof. Rapson assigns them to about 100 b.c.^* ; and 


1 Ibid., p. 67. 

3 Ibid., pp. 67 and 74. 

6 C. CAI., p. 76. 

7 Ibid., p. 174. 

® Ibid., p. 70. 

10 S. Majtimdar—Notes on C. AGI., p. 690. 
12 R. IC., p. 15. 


2 J. HP. I, p.74. 

4 Ibid., p. 149. 

0 J. HP. I, p. 151. 

8 C. CAI., p. 76. 

11 S. CCIM., p. 165. 
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these may be as old as the ^uhga period.^ (6) The Brahma^ya 
Deva coins are assigned by Smith to the 2nd century a.d. This 
was the period of their great military glory,® and it is but natural 
that they took Karttikeya the war-god for their coin type. 
So it is not possible to accept Prof. Rapson’s view ® that these 
coins are to be dated after the ‘ warrior ’ type, (c) The ‘ warrior ’ 
type coins have surely been imitated from Kushana models,* 
and we can safely accept Smith’s view that these were in circula¬ 
tion up to ‘ the completion of the conquest of Northern India by 
Chandragupta IT about 380 a.d.’* These copper coins are big 
in size and better executed than the rude coins of class (6). 
It appears that the Yaudheyas were divided into 3 distinct clans,* 
and those of the second and third clans were ‘ distinguished by 
numeral syllables and special symbols "J Some coins have 
‘ dvi ’ (two) and some ‘ tri ’ (three), and these obviously refer tot 
their three sections. The coins of the third class are ‘ the least 
numerous ’.® 

Type No. 1. The Bull and Elephant Type® (c. 100 B.C.). 
AE. 

Ohv, : Bull standing r. facing a curved object (the national 
standard?) within a railing; ‘early’ Br. legend— Yadheyana, 
(Yaudheyanam), ‘ of the Yaudheyas In some of the speci¬ 
mens, there is another legend under the Bull which no body 
has been able to read ; it seems to end in In other coins 

of the same type in brass or similar alloy occurs the legend—Kri 

.ya(dhe)yana ; the second word Yadheyana is certain 

and for the first word various suggestions are made—(a) Kfipa- 
dhanaba (Rodgers) ; {b) Bhumidhanusha (Cunningham); (c) 
Bhupadhanusha (Smith), and (d) Bahudhahake (Rapson).^* 
Smith is almost positive about the reading Bhupadhanusha^ and 
as this word means ‘ of the Lord of the Desert ’ and seems to 
fit in with the locality of the Yaudheyas, its correctness is beyond 
doubt. But there may be several varieties of this inscription 
as pointed out by Prof. Rapson. 

Rev. : Elephant walking r.; nandipada symbol above and 
a ‘ scythe-like ’ object.'* In some specimens the curved line 
under the elephant is clear.'* 


1 J. HP. I, p. 150. 2 im., p. 149. 

» R. IC., p. 15 (Sec. 60). 4 Ibid,, S. CCIM., p. 165. 

* Ibid, ® J. HP. I, pp. 145 and 160. 

7 S. CCIM., p. 165. 8 Ibid. 

® S. CCIM., PI. XXI, 13 and 14, pp. 180 and 181 ; C. CAI., PI. VI, 
figs. 2-4 ; R. IC., PI. Ill, 13. 

'0 S. CCIM., p. 180 (No. 1). 11 Ibid. (No. 2). 

12 Ibid., p. 181 (No. 5). 

12 JRAS., (1900), p. 107, footnote 1. Recently coin moulds bearing 
the legend y{au)dheydna bahu-dhaiiake have been found at Khokra Kot 
near Rohtak by Dr. Birbal Sahni {Current Science, May 1936, p. 796flf.). 

H Ibid., p. 180 (No. 3), PI. XXI, 13. 12 C. CAI., PI. VI, fig. 3. 
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Type No. 2. The Three Symbols Type.' AE. 

Two coins are included by Cunningham among those of 
the Yaudheyas ; one of them he found at Behat with other 
Yaudheya coins. Those might be earlier than the ‘ Bull and 
Elephant ’ Type, but the identification is not absolutely certain. 
One of them is a single-die coin ® with only three symbols ; the 
other is broken, has three symbols, and part of a legend in 
indistinct Br. characters.* 

Obv. : The Three Symbols.—Tree in railing in the middle 
is common. In the single-die coin, the symbol to the 1. is one 
of four circles (‘Malava* Symbol) and the other on the r. is 
perhaps a conventional tree like the sjmabol in coin No. 3 of 
Balabhuti of Mathura (S. CCTM., p. 192). The double-die coin 
has the * triangular-headed ’ symbol on the 1. and a circular 
object (chakra ?) on the r.; and inscription only partly legible— 
Mahdrdja(sa). The rev. indistinct perhaps a few letters. 

Type No. 3—^The Brahmar},yadeva Type .* AR. and AE. 

Var. a.—Second Century a.d. 

Obv. : Six-headed god (Kdrttikeya) standing on lotus 
facing with ]. hand on hip and r. hand raised and a barbed 
spear on the 1.; the legend completed from a number of coins,— 
Bhdgavatah svdmino Brahmai^i^yadevasya, ‘ coin of (dedicated to) 
Almighty Lord Brahmanyadcva ’. Here Brahmanyadeva is 
not the name of a king as presumed by Smith.® It is surely 
the national god Kdrttikeya ® the war-god, to whom the warlike 
Yaudheyas dedicated their coins. Whatever doubt we might 
have is set at rest by the substitution of Kurmrasa^^ another 
name of Kdrttikeya for Brahmanyadevasya in some of the coins. 
In a few of these coins, the legends end in words like drama, 
darm or darma. V. Smith was not sure about its meaning and 
could not explain it ® ; it is however only a variant of the Greek 
word drachm, signifying here ‘ a coin In some specimens the 
god stands on a pedestal,® and a vase also occurs in the r. field 
in a few cases.'® Rev. : Six-headed figure standing on lotus, 
facing, tree in railing r. and the so-call^ chaitya with umbrella 
(the Hill symbol) and nandipada above it on the 1." In some 
specimens the figure stands on a bent line,'* and in others it 


1 C. CAT., p. 77, PI. VI, figs. 1 and 5. 

2 Ibid., PI. VI, fig. 1. 3 ihid., PI. VI, fig. 5. 

4 S. CCIM., pp. 181-82, PI. XXl, 15-17; C. CAI., p. 78, PI. VI, figs. 
9-12; R. IC., PI. Ill, 15. 

5 S. CCIM., p. 181, footnote 1. 

« R. IC., PI. Ill, 15 ; J. HP. I. pp. 150 and 218 ‘ On the second type 
they give the representation of God Karttikeya, the presiding deity of 
Heroism and War and name him on the coin. In fact the coin itself is 
significantly dedicated to the Deity of Heroism. In other words the 
figure is their La Liberih **. 

7 S. CCIM., p. 182 (Coin Nos. 15-17). 8 ibid., p. 182, footnote 1. 

» S. CCIM., pp. 181-82 (Nos. 9 and 17). lO ibid., p. 182 (No. 15). 

n Ibid., p. 181 (No. 8). 12 lUd.. (No. 9). 
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has only one head radiate.' V. Smith takes the figure to be a 
goddess but his identification does not appear to be correct. 
It seems to be a male figure and may represent Kdrttikeya. 
But in one of the coins (C. CAI., PL VI, fig. 12) * the figure is 
single-headed radiate and is undoubtedly a female. What it 
stands for cannot be definitely ascertained. It must be a goddess 
worshipped by the Yaudheyas. Among the symbols,— svastika ^ 
also appears in some coins. 

Var. b.* Obv,: As in Var. a. 

Rev. : Quadruped, perhaps stag standing to r.; above a (?) 
shrine with curved roof,^ or a chaitya (Hill) to r. and a symbol 
above and the wavy line (the snake or river).® 

The Brahma^^yadeva Type //.^ AE. 

Ohv. : Single-headed god (Karttikeya) radiate facing, vase 
to r!; Legend— Brahrtmr^y^evasya drama, ‘ the coin of Brahman-* 
yadeva ’. 

Rev. : Quadruped (Stag ?) standing 1. facing (?) Tree, Vase 
with streamers on the r. and a dotted circle.^ In another coin, 
we have in the place of ‘ the vase and circle ’ a orescent and 
the zig-zag line (river ?) below.® 

Type JSo. 4. The Warrior Type.'® AE. (2nd century a.d.). 

Var, a. No Obv. numeral, and no rev. s 3 mfibol." 

Obv. : A Warrior standing, facing f. grasping si)ear in r. 
hand with J. hand on hip ; peacock at his 1. foot; Br. legend— 
Yadhayagaxfmya jaya, (Yaudheyaganasya jaya), ‘ Victory to the 
Yaudlieya tribe ’. This figure of a warrior with a spear ‘ in the 
pose of a dignified ‘ tri-bhanga ’ represents the type of their 
citizen-soldier L'* 

Rev. ; A robed male figure walking 1. with r. hand ex¬ 
tended and 1. hand on hip, hke Miiro on Kushana coins ; dotted 
circle. 

Var. b. Numeral Dvi on obv. ; Vase on rev.'® 

Obv. : As in Var. a. ; the numeral ‘ dvi ’ (second) over r. 
shoulder. 

Rev. : As in Var. a. : Vase containing leaves (not flowers) 
in 1. field and a symbol ‘ with three points and throe dots * in 
r. field. The ‘ Vase with leaves ’ is oven now used in Hindu 
religious ceremonies and is looked upon as an auspicious object. 

Var. c.—Numeral ‘ Tri ’ on obv. ; Shell on rev.'^ 


I Ibid.. (No. 16). 2 C. CAI., p. 78. 

8 S. CCIM., p. 181 (No. U). 

4 Ibid., p. 182 (No. 20) ; C. CAI., PI. VI, fig. 13. 

8 S. CCIM., p. 182 (No. 20). 6 c. CAI., PI. VI, fig. 13. 

7 S. CCIM., p. 182 (Nos. 18a, 186, and 19). 

8 Ibid., (No. 186). » Ibid., (No. 19). 

10 Ibid., pp. 182-83, PI. XXI, 18-20; C. CAI., PI. VI, 6-8; R. IC., 
PI. Ill, 14. 

II S. CCIM., PI. XXJ, 18. 1^ J. HP. I., p. 160. 

13 S. CCIM., PI. XXI, 19 ; C. CAI., PI. VI, 7 ; R. IC., PI. Ill, 14. 

H S. CCIM., PI. XXI, 20 ; C. CAL., PI. VI, 8. 
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Obv, : As in Var. a. and b. ; tri (third) over r. shoulder. 

Eev,: As in Var. a. and b. ; Shell instead of Vase ; Shell is 
also an auspicious object; and a symbol composed of ‘ two 
zig-zag lines with a line between The numerals Dvi and Tri 
refer to the second and third sections of the Yaudheya Oana. 

XIII. Bdjanya Janapada .'^—The identification of Rajanya 
coins was long delayed due to the wrong reading of the first 
word as Rdjha or Rajha,^ V. Smith read the three letters as 
Rajana and took it to be equivalent to Sanskrit rdjahya or 
Kshatriya.^ He explained the legend Rajana janapadasa * as 
meaning ‘ coin of the Kshatriya country But Mr. Jayaswal 
was the first to correct this mistake. He takes Rdjanya as ‘ the 
proper name of a political people They came on the scene 
about 200-100 b.c. and issued coins in the name of their country. 
The Rajanj^as as a people are referred to in ‘ Panini, Katyayana 
and Patanjali and also by the Maha-Bharata ’.® Rajanya 
coins are procurable in Mathura ^ ; so Smith takes their territory 
to be not far from that city and locates it ‘ in some part of 
eastern Rajputana perhaps in Dholpur State.® But as ‘ coins 
of this type are found on the Manaswal plateau, Hoshyarpur 
District Mr. Jayaswal presumes this to bo their home.'® 
The type of these coins is closely related to that of the Northern 
Satraps of Mathura " and the legends are either in Kh. or Br. 
Prof. Rapson thinks that the coins with Kh. legends belong to 
an earlier date and the Rajanya coins are ascribed to 2nd or 
1st century B.c. 

Type No. 1. Standing Figure Type}^ AE. 

Var. A. With Kharoshthl legend (cast or die-struck). 

Obv, : Standing figure, perhaps a deity, with r. hand raised, 
as on N. Satrap coins ; Kh. legend— Rajaha jana 2 )ada 8 a, (coin) 
of the Rajanya Janapada. 

Rev. : Humped Bull standing 1., a symbol above; die-struck 
and extremely rare. 

Var. B. With Brdhml legend.^* x\E. 

Obv, \ Similar ; same legend in Br. 

Rev.: Bull standing 1. in a rayed circle ; cast in high 
relief (No. 2—Smith), or die-struck (No. 3—Smith). 

Type No. 2. Tree in railing and Lion Type.'^ AE. 

Obv. : Tree in railing Br. legend .... (?) Janapada(sa). 

Rev. : Lion standing 1., facing (?) a post; indistinct Br. 
legend, perhaps including Raj ho. 


I R. 1C., p. 12 (Sec. 47). 
a S. CCIM., p. 164. 

« J. HP. I., p. 158. 

7 S. CCIM., p. 164. 

0 Ibid. 

II R. IC., p. 12 ; S. CCIM., p. 165. 
13 S. C. CCIM., p. 179 (No. 1). 

15 Ibid., p. 180 (No. 8). 


2 C. CAI., p. 89. 

* Ibid. 

« Ibid., 

8 Ibid., p. 165. 

10 J. HP. I., p. 159. 
12 R. IC.. p. 12. 

H Ibid. 
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The Tribes : their Types and Symbols. 

Types. Animals— 

(a) Bull: (i) Humped, (ii) without Hump, (iii) recum¬ 
bent.—Audumbaras: (i), Arjunayanas (i), Maharaja 
Janapada (i), Malavas (i), (ii) and (iii), Vimakas (i), 
Uddehikas (i), Yaudheyas (i), Rajanyas (i), and Nagas 
(iii). 

(h) Camel: Arjunayanas. 

(c) Elephant: Arjunayanas, Audumbaras, Malavas, Vima¬ 

kas, Vrishnis (Half-Elephant), Uddehikas, Yaudehyas, 

(d) Lion : Malavas, Rajanyas. 

(e) Stag ; Kunindas, (Almora Branch), Malavas, Yaudheyas 

( 0 . 

(/) Half-Lion and Half-Elephant: Vrishnis. 

Bird : Eantail Peacock—Malavas. 

Tree— 

(а) Pinnate Palmleaf—^Malavas. 

(б) Tree-in-Railing—^Malavas, Rajanyas, Audumbaras. 

Human Figure—Standing, Arjunayanas, Aivakas, 
Audumbaras, Maharaja Janapada, Yaudheyas (war¬ 
rior), Rajanyas ; Malavas (squatted). 

Weapons— 

(а) Chakra—Vrishnis. 

(б) Tri^ula-Sibis. 

(c) Wheel—^Kulutas, Nagas. 

Religious— 

(а) ChatreSvara Type—^Kunindas. 

(б) Brahmanyadeva Type—^Yaudheyas. 

(c) Vi^vamitra Type—^Audumbaras. 

(d) Vase—(with leaves), M&lavas. . 

(e) Sun—(?) Audumbaras (perhaps Paiichala coin). 
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(/) Temple—^Audumbaras. 

(d) A Scythe-like object—Yaudheyas (Smith—^No. 3) 
uncertain. 


(e) Symbol with three points and Three dots (?) No. 27. 
(Smith)—^Yaudheyas. • • • 

King’s Head—(?) perhaps Fantail Peacock—^Malavas. 

Warrior—^Yaudheyas. 

Symbols. Animals— 

{a) Bull,—Rajanyas, Nagas (recumbent), Malavas. 

(6) Elephant—^Malavas. 

(c) Lion—Rajanyas, MSlavas. 

(d) Snake—^Malavas, Uddehikas (five-hooded). 

Birds— 

(а) Cock (or peacock)—^Yaudheyas. 

(б) Peacock—^Malavas, (also fantail). 

Tree— 

(а) Tree-in-Railing,—^Audumbaras, Kunindas, (Kuninda 

Branch of Ahnora), Sibis (rising from a circle), 
Rajanyas, Malavas, Uddehikas, Yaudheyas, or (con¬ 
ventional). 

(б) Lotus flower—(open or conventional) Malavas, Audum- 

baras (?). 

(c) Pinnate Palm-leaf,—Malavas. 

Human Figure— 

(а) Female with loft hand on hip—^Kunindas, Malavas ? 

(No. 63—Smith’s Catalogue). 

(б) Squatted—^Malavas. 

Weapons— 

(a) Chakra—^Vimakas, Yaudheyas. 

(5) Tri^ula—^Audumbaras (their Standard ?), Vimakas. 

National Standard— 

(а) Tri^ula or Trident Battle-Axe.—^Audumbaras. 

(6) Pillar with Svastika,—^Audumbaras. 

(c) Shaft surmounted by a Wheel—^Audumbaras. 

{d) Curved object within Railing—^Yaudheyas. 

Hill—(so-called Chaitya)—^A^vakas, Kulutas (pecu¬ 
liar), Kunindas (with Umbrella), Sibis, Yaudheyas, 
Malavas. 

(б) Pile of Balls,—^Aivakas. 
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Auspicious Objects— 

(a) Shell—Yaudheyas (Section Tri), 

(b) Vase—Kunindas (with flower or leaves), Yaudheyas 

(with Umbrella), Kunindas. 

Auspicious Signs— 

(а) Malava (or Ujjain) Symbol—^Malavas, Uddehikas, 

Yaudheyas. 

(б) Nandipada—Asvakas, Audumbaras, Kulutas, Kunindas, 

Sibis, Vrishnis, Yaudheyas. 

(c) Svastika—Asvakas, Kulutas (curved), Kunindas, Yau¬ 

dheyas. I 

(ft) Triangular—headed Sjnnbol—Kunindas, Uddehikas, 
Yaudheyas. 

(e) Two S’s with a line between—Kulutas, Kumndas, 
Yaudheyas. 

Solar etc.— 

{a) Radiate sun—Malavas. 

(h) Crescent—Maharaja Janapada, Yaudlioyas. 

Wavy Line—(Vine branches ?) Asvakas. 

Zig-zag Line—^Asvakas (river) Audumbaras, Kunindas 
(ornamental ?), Sibis, Malavas, Yaudheyas (snake or 
river ?). 

Various— 

(а) A Disc surrounded by dots—Kunindas (mint-mark ?) 

(б) Wheel surrounded by dots—Kulutas. 

(c) Circle with dots around—^Yaudheyas. 
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336. Coinage of the Nizams of Hyderabad. 


The decline of the Mughal Power in India after the death 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb was the signal for the rise and 
establishment of various independent monarchies throughout 
India. Subhedara or Governors of different provinces under the 
supremo power declared their independence and the Mughal 
Emperors were too weak to exercise any control over them. 
Nadir Shah’s invasion in 1739 during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah made the case still worse for the Emperors until at last they 
were Emperors merely in name while the real authority, even at 
the Capital and the surrounding districts, was in the hands of 
the Vazirs or the Marathas and subsequently of the English. 

In these circumstances, the Nizam’s power in the Deccan 
was brought into being. Nizamulmulk the last of the Governors 
of Deccan founded the present dynasty. He declared himself 
independent in 1721 (1133 a.h.) and by virtue of his valour and 
statesmanship laid the foundations of his State so strong that it 
has remained almost undisturbed to this day, and is now premier 
among Indian States. In accordance with the decision of the 
Paramount power, mints of almost aU the Indian States had to 
be closed down in 1900 but that of the Nizam State continues to 
issue its own currency. 

It is somewhat strange that no single article or notice of the 
coins of the Hyderabad State has yet appeared in the Numismatic 
journals. Even the exhaustive Catalogue of the coins of Indian 
States in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, has failed to notice these 
coins. I, therefore, deemed it proper to bring some of my 
observations on the Coinage of this Premier Native State of India 
to the notice of the Numismatic Society of India. 

The following is a list of rulers of the dynasty :— 


1. Nizamulmulk Asafjah 

2. Nawab Mir Ahmadkhan 

Nizamuddaulah Nasirjimg. 

3. Muzaifarjung BcbduUah !l^an.. 

4. Nawab Syed Muhammad Khan 

Asafuddaulah Salabatjung. 

5. Nawab Mir Nizeun Ali Khan 

Bahadur Asafjung (Asafjah 
II). 

6 . Nawab Mir Akbar Ali Khan 

Sikandarjah (Asafjah III). 

7. Nawab Mir Farkhunda Ali 

Khan Nasiruddaulah (Asafjah 
IV). 

8 . Nawab Mir Tahniyat Ali Khan 

Bahadur Afzaluddaulah 
(Asafjah V). 


Ruled from 1133 to 1161 Hijri. 

„ 1161 to 1164 „ 

„ 1164 (2 months). 

„ 1164 to 1175 Hijri. 

„ 1175 to 1218 „ 

„ 1218 to 1244 „ 

„ 1244 to 1273 „ 

„ 1273 to 1285 „ 


( 99 N. ) 
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9. Nawab Mir Mahboob Ali Khan Ruled from 1286 to 1330 Hijri. 

(Asafjah VI). 

10. Nawab Mir Usman Ali Khan „ 1330 to this day. 

(Asafjah VII). 

As has been pointed out by me in my paper on Non-Mughal 
Mints of Shah Alam II read before the Seventh Oriental 
Conference at Baroda, coins were struck during the late Mughal 
period by the local authorities in the Emperor’s name from 
various mint towns with distinctive marks of their own, though 
the Emperor had no control over the mints. The reason for this 
continuance of the Emperor’s name seems to be the apprehension 
of the revival of the Mughal Power and the dislike of a chaise 
in the currency by the public who still cherished a vague notion 
of the supreme authority of the Mughal Emperor. 

The common stamp of the Mughal Emperor’s name on the 
coins gave them currency throughout India in spite of the diver¬ 
sity. The same held good in case of the Nizam’s dominions at 
Hyderabad. A reference to page 32 of Tarikhe-Rashiduddin- 
khani, the report of the Subhedar of Aurangabad about the 
current coinage as published in the Aurangabad Gazetteer, 
page 727 and Bustan Asafia, page 162 would show that no less 
than 40 varieties of rupees and about a dozen varieties of copper 
coins were current in the Nizam’s State till about 40 years ago. 

There is nothing in the Coinage that could distinguish the. 
Coinage of the Nizam from that of the others till 1218 a.h. 
when Sikandarjah introduced the Persian letter ^ on the 
coins. A coin with legend, dates and name of the ruling Mughal 
ruler with the above letter has therefore to be assigned to 
Sikandarjah and similarly his successor Nasiruddaulah’s coins 
are distinguished by the initial letter u of his name on the 
then current coins. His successor Afzaluddaulah continued 
the same practice on his coins by introducing ' as the initial 
letter of his name. 

It was during this ruler’s reign that the mutiny broke out 
and the Mughal Power was finally overthrown. This encouraged 
most of the Native States to abolish the Mughal Emperor’s 
name and legend prevalent hitherto on the coins and to sub¬ 
stitute it with their own. The Nizam’s Coinage was not an 
exception. Asafuddaulah also introduced a separate coinage for 
his own State wherein the Mughal Emperor’s name was not to 
be seen. 

The coins prevalent up to the mutiny had •Vi ^ 

•liil or •bit on the obverse and 

with or without the letters » 
j or ) and the mint mark on the reverse. 

This was substituted by Asafuddaulah from 1275 a.h. with 
coins having the following legend :— 
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V.«C11) ^\]» »\<f 


Y 

iilil 

jVJj oJCjX^ 


(L^T 


on the obverse. 


and 


S on the reverse. 


Rupees, half rupees, quarter rupees and even two annas and 
an anna pieces of this type and legend seem to have been issued in 
silver. Copper pieces of half anna and quarter anna were also 
issued with the same legend. Gold coinage seems to be rare 
and it appears that these Mohurs or Ashrafis were struck only 
at auspicious or important occasions by the ruler or the nobles 
in the State mint and their values differed from time to time 
ac(;ording to the gold rate. Gold coinage bore the same legend 
as the silver one. 

This sort of coinage continued to be current under the name 
of ‘ Hali ’ along with all other sorts of earlier rupees termed as 
‘ chalanies ’ till about 40 years ago when Mir Mahboobalikhan the 
then ruler issued orders to stop the circulation of all other coins in 
his State except the ‘ Hali ’ issued by his predecessor since 
1276 and caused them to be melted. This was enforced very 
rigidly by penalizing the possession and use of the old coinage 
in ordinary transactions. This caused a total abolition of the 
Chalani rupees which were still in use with a decreased value. 
In 1312 the machine made coins were introduced by Mir 
Mahboobalikhan which were equal to the current rupee in size 
and weight. This new Hali rupee threw even the old Hali 
rupees into the background. (Hali literally means current 
and so does the word chalani.) The mint was placed under the 
management of an English officer who systematized the whole 
currency on the lines of the coinage of the crown. Coins of 
various fractions of a rupee were also issued from the machines 
of the mint. The legend on these coins remained the same aa 
on the old Hali rupees with the difference of regnal and Hijri 
years which changed from year to year. 
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In 1322 another change in the coinage followed which 
brought the coinage almost to the level of our current British 
Currency and is still current in that State. The gold and silver 
coinage has the drawing of Chahar minar—^a central edifice 
with four towers in the city of Hyderabad, with the initial 
letter ^ in the arch of the building to indicate the name of the ruler 
Mir Mahboobalikhan. At the top of this design the words 
cJllIl to the right and to the left in the Arabic characters 
with the Hijri date at the bottom is seen on the obverse. The 
reverse of this rupee bears in a small circle in the centre 

with ^ j»*U ts-u-* ^jlar running around. 

The half rupee, quarter rupee and one-eighth rupee coins boar 
the same legend on them except the value of the coin mentioned 
on-the respective issues. 

Modem copper coins bear the same legend on the reverse 
but the obverse presents a monogram like that of the Turkish or 
the Egyptian coins, which has the same legend as above beauti¬ 
fully interwoven in it. Half anna and two pies coins of copper 
were issued during the reign of Mir Mahboobalikhan. The 
present ruler has introduced pies of copper also. 

The rupees of the present ruler bear the same legend on 
all the coins of the aforesaid denominations except the initial 
letter standing for his name Mir Usmanali Khan in place of the, 
old f of his father and the Hijri year which is changed on the 
coins from year to year. 

He has also introduced a nickel one anna piece and currency 
notes of different denominations with the Persian legend on the 
lines of and similar to the British Indian Currency notes. 

With this brief survey of the Coinage of the Nizams of 
Hyderabad I look forward for a detailed study of the same in 
future, and close for the present with the following description 
of some of typical coins illustrated in this issue:— 

AV. 1. A gold coin of Mir Mahboob Ali Khan (1285-1330 a.h.) 

Reverse. 

\a 

^ • • • 

oLj jt 

-r— 


It reads:— 
Obverse. 

\r 

»\<r 
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Obverse :—Same as No. 1 but date 1311 a.h. 

Reverse :—Same as No. 1 but the mint name Hyderabad 
and Farkhundabunyad, diflFerently arranged. 

AV. 3. Machine made coin of the latest variety introduced in 
1322 A.u. by Mir Mahboob Ali Khan. The coin is 
called half Ashrafi. 

Obverse :—^The edifice of Chahar minar in centre with the 
following inscription in Naskh characters:— 

to the right, 

at the top, 

to the left, 

at the base of the edifice, and 


uGlI 

e>\er 

srxA 


^ in the centre. 

Reverse :—The value of the coin yJuu in the smaller 
circle in the centre with the same legend as on the 
reverse of No. 1 running round the same with the 
Regnal Year. 

All. 4. This is a silver coin issued by Sikandarjah in the name 
of the Mughal Emperor Akbar II with the initial 
letter ^ on of . 

Obverse. 

(.) b jjTl 

(-)—— 


Reverse. 

TO 

U-jW 


O' -:(^) 

(j)t trrr '^'(V) (i) b J 


AR. 5. This is a coin issued by Nasiruddaulah in the name of 
the Mughal Emperor Bahadur II with the initial 

letter 0 over U of , 

Obverse. Reverse. 


^ 0 ^ li 

J 


U 


(t^j) ^ 
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AB. 6. This is a coin issued by Afzaluddaulah in the name of the 
Mughal Emperor Bahadur II with the initial letter- 
^ over b of •liil. 

Obverse :—Same as No. 5 except the date 1274 and the 
letter ^. 

Reverse :—^The same as No. 5. 

AR. 7. The Post Mutiny type of coin introduced by the Nizam 
after 1275 a.h. wherein the Mughal Emperor’s name- 
has disappeared. The legend reads :— 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 


cTjW 



cXili plki 

^1)1 jX>- 


'—:- 

* _ 



AR. 8. A quarter rupee piece of Mir Mahboob Ali Khan, dated 
1287. The legend on both the sides is the same as 
above. 

AR. 9. A half rupee coin of the above ruler with the date 1307, 
The legend remains the same. 

AR. 10. A one-eighth rupee piece of the above ruler, dated 1308 
with the same legend. - 

AR. 11. The first machine made rupee introduced by Mir 
Mahboob Ali Khan (now known as the old Hali while 
the old hand made issues were termed Chalani). 
The legend on the coin is the same as on the old 
rupees except the change of the year 28 and the 
Hijri, date 1312. 

AR. 12. The new Hali rupee introduced in 1322 a.h. with the 
initial letter in the arch of the edifice on the 
obverse and the value o jj JL inserted in the centre 
on the reverse. 

The arrangement of the legend is the same as on AV. 3^ 
above. 

AR. 13. A quarter rupee piece of the latest type bearing the 
value jl^ on the reverse. Legend is the same as 
above. 

AE. 14. This is an old dumpy copper pice evidently issued after 
the Mutiny. Such coins were current till recently. 
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The current pice of which six go for an anna. The 
value is mentioned on the reverse, the remain¬ 
ing legend being the same as above. The obverse 
shows a monogram in which the above l^end and the 
initial letter ^ are artistically interwoven. 

R. G. Gyani. 













337. The Coins of Nadir Shah and the Durrani Dynasty. 

It must be admitted that a Coin Catalogue is out of date 
as soon as it appears ; this is the fate of any work, however 
comprehensive, on a progressive subject because knowledge does 
not stand still. In fact success may be measured by the speed 
with which a work brings about its own supersession by stimulat¬ 
ing further interest and discovery. A Coin Catalogue is usually 
not in sufficient demand to justify the issue of a second edition. 
My Catalogue of the Coins of Nadir Shah and the Durrani 
Dynasty appeared in March, 1934, and I can already add a 
number of items, usually differing only in date from those 
listed. Suggestions and emendations have appeared in the 
reviews. But the chief ground for writing this note is my 
desire to give some account of the large and important Durrani 
section of the Cabinet of the American Numismatic Society at 
New York. The information has been kindly supplied by the 
Curator, Mr. Howland Wood. I have also received some new 
coin material from that indefatigable collector, Mr. P. Thorbum ; 
it is remarkable what can be obtained in London. 

There are 340 Durrani coins in the Museum of the American 
Numismatic Society, New York, 16 AV., 205 AR., and 119 AE., 
an extensive and representative lot, very strong in the copper 
issues. Mahmud Shah is represented by 62 silver coins. Some 
pieces worthy of notice are as follows :—• 

Nadir, As 21 but date 1152 : a fine specimen of 69. 

AJynmd, Like 126 but date 1163 : AR. Derajat 1181 : 
AE. Bhakhar 1162, 3. 

Taimur as Nizam, AV. Multan 1178, 8 ; AR. Labor 
1172, 1. 

Taimur, AR. Ahmad Shahi 1195, 9 : AR. Bhakhar 1206 : 
JR, Kabul 1193, 6 : AR. Kashmir 1203, 16 and 1207, 
20: AE. Bhakhar 1196: AE. Kashmir 1200, 13 : 
AE. Multan 1205, 20. 

Zamdn, AR. Double rupee like 753 : AR. Pashawar 1207, 
2 : AE. Kashmir 1211. 

Shuja, Second reign AV. Kabul 1224, 4. 

AR. Bahawalpur 1220, 1 : AR. Bakhar 1219 and 
1221 ; like 1031 with date 1219 : AE. Bhakhar 1218 
and 1222. 

Qaisar, AR. Kashmir 1223, 1. 

Mahmud, Second reign : AV. and AR. Kabul—, 1 : AR. 
Bhakhar 1260, 1254, 1262, 1266, 1268. 

Aiyiib, AR. Kashmir 1233, 1 : AE. Pashawar 1234. 

Kamran, AR. Hirat 1254. 

Shuja, Third reign AR. Ahmad Shahi 1255 (half rupee). 

( 107 N. ) 
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Prom the Philip Thorbum Cabinet I am allowed to mention 
the following pieces :— 

Nadir. As 50 but 1161. 

Ahmad. As 257 but date a on reverse: as 264 but 
dated 4 : as 277 but 1-0 inches. I may remark that 
Sir Richard Bum also possesses a specimen of 277 
on which the word appears to be replaced by 

fe • 

Taimur. AE. Dera. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

119x 

c- S-^ 

... 

Zaman. AR. Bakhar but 1213 : AR. Pashawar 1209, 2 
like 762 but reverse arranged like PI. XI, 13. 
Mahmud. The reverse legend of 919 (half rupee) is 

--' 

^Yra> 


Mahmud. First reign. Like 949 but at top of 

reverse : 964 but one eighth rupee : like 1148 but date 
\\\^ or on obverse. 

Shuja. Second reign. 

Obverse. Reverse, 


In central foliated area 

dU 


jGil 




jt —^ 


Rest of couplet as on 995 round it. 
This rupee belongs to a new type. 
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Mahmud, Second reign. Like 949 but ^YY^ on reverse : 
AE. of Khitta Kashmir. 

Kamran, Like 1207 but date 1248. 

Shuja, Third reign. It has been pointed out that coin 
1224 is of date 1255 and not 1259 : I accept this 
correction. 

Fath JaTtg, Mr. Thorburn has a rupee with obverse of 
1226 and reverse of 1229. 

Also Nadir Shah, AV. Quarter Mohur of Qandahar, no 
date (Oxford). 

AE. Sind, dated 1160, N.S. XLV, p. 106. 

Additions and Gorrcjctions .— 

The best account of the battle of Panipat between Ahmad 
Shah Durrani and the Mahrattas appeared in Asiatick Researches, 
Vol. 3, 1792, pp. 91 f. It is called An Account of the Battle of 
Panipat and of all the events leading to it : originally written in 
Persian by Casi llaja Pandit who was an eye witness of the 
Battle. I recommend the perusal of this curious and interesting 
story. 

p. viii. Two and a half days* maintenance of the 
whole world—see Mrs. Beveridge’s Babur Namah 
p. xiv. Transpose 127 and 103. 

p. xxviii. In last lino of Footnote, for 184 read 1834. 

p. xxxi. Line 33. For ‘ Babatih *, read ‘ Bhatiya *— 
see Elliot and Dowson, Vol. II, p. 28. 

p. xxxiii. After Qandahar on line 26, insert Nadirabad. 

p. XXXV. Line 31. For ‘ except Hirat *, read ‘ except 
Hirat and Haiderabad (Sind) If llaidarabad was 
not founded till 1182 a.h., the Sind half mohur of 
Muhammad Shah— P.M, Cat,, Vol, II, p, 320—^raust 
have been struck elsewhere. 

p. 157. First line of couplet. For, ‘ on gold and silver *, 
read ‘ in gold and silver 

p. 187. I deciphered the coin of Shahpur Shah at the 
last moment when the rest of the Catalogue had 
been printed off. Hence the name of this brother of 
Fath Jang should be inserted in the Genealogical 
Table on p. xvii, also after Fath Jang in the list at 
the head of p. Ivii, and the concluding paragraph on 
p. Ux. 

I have been criticized for omitting the Durrani Mint Mashhad 
(Meshed). The first sentence of the Preface states that the 
Catalogue describes the money of Nadir Shah and the Durrani 
Dynasty struck at mints in Afghanistan and India, and I adhered 
to that intention. However, Persian mints are included on 
p. zxxv for the sake of completeness ; the correct form Mashhad 
is given both there and on the Map. The name is not pro- 
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nounced Meshed in India ; I am writing from the Indian and 
not the Persian point of view. As regards Ibn Batuta (p. Ixix), 
this form has become familiar and the correct transliteration 
looks to me pedantic. On the other hand I must write Hirat 
and Pashawar because the mints appear in this way on the 
coins. 

I much appreciated the competent and constructive criticism 
of Mr. S. H. Hodivala in his review of my book —NumiameUie 
Supplement, XLV, J,A.S.B., May, 1935. In this plac^ I will 
only mention the tentative couplet of Mahmud's second reign, 
pp. 157, 190. I anticipated, in fact called for criticism, and 
I read with much interest Mr. Hodivala's well informed and 
able remarks on pp. 103 and 104 of his review ; these conclude 
with the words ‘ the best course seems to be to suspend judgment 
until the discovery of clearer specimens After my struggles 
with this legend, perhaps I feel a little glad that even Mr. Hodivala 
has found the problem difficult. May I saj* that the much 
discussed word appears quite clearly at Plato XIII, 1 and 3. 
I await the correct solution. 

R. B. Whitehkad. 



338. Note on a unique Copper Coin of Babbak Shah. 


During our tour to Gaur, the ancient capital of Bengal, in 
Malda District in March, 1934, two copper coins encrusted with 
verdigris were handed over to me by Mr, N. G. Majumdar, M.A,, 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India. One of the two 
pieces, when cleaned and deciphered, turned out to be a common 
typo of Husain Shah of Jaunpur, bearing the date h. 872, and 
the other a rare specimen belonging to Barbak Shah, the 7th 
Sultan in the line of Iliyas Shah of Bengal. The former was 
found at a place called Lalbazar in the vicinity of the Gunamant 
mosque at Gaur, while the latter piece was discovered on the 
surface of a cultivated field at a short distance to the south of 
the Dakhil Darwaza. The second coin is the subject matter 
of this note, and is of unusual interest, being the only known 
specimen of a copper coin of the Bengal Sultans, after the one 
mentioned by Mr. Nelson Wright in his Catalogue of the Coins 
in the Indian Museum, Vol. II, Pt. II, pp. 142-43. 

It is a common belief that the Sultans of Bengal did not 
strike any copper issue and that their currency consisted mainly 
of silver coins with a few gold pieces. H. Blockmann who made 
an extensive study of this period says, ‘ The real commerce of 
the country was carried on in cowries as no copper was issued 
Stanley Lane-Poole also shares the same view and emphatically 
asserts, ‘ The Coinage of Bengal, which is of silver, with a few 
gold pieces, but no copper IVIr. Nelson Wright, however, 
admits the existence of one copper coin issued by some Bengal 
Sultan and remarks, ‘ Only one copper coin exists, and that of 
doubtful authenticity He does not give any detail of this 
doubtful copper piece. The discovery of the present specimen 
upsets the above theory and shows that the copper currency 
was issued by the Bengal Sultans, although on a modest scale, 
as the demand for it was strictly limited to cowrie shells in the 
common transaction of business. Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Deputy 
Director General of Archaeology also holds a similar opinion 
regarding the paucity of copper currency in the Pala period of 
Bengal’s history, chiefly on the strength of his discovery of a 
few copper coins and several jars full of cowrie shells, from 
the Paharpur site. The scarcity of copper coins issued by the 
Sultans of Bengal may further be expired by the supposition 
that they may have ordered to strike a small number of copper 


1 Vol. XLIV, Pt. I, 1875, p. 288. 

2 Muhammadan States, p. xxxvii. 

» Vol. II, Pt. II, pp. 142-43. 

( 111 N. ) 
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coins as an experimental measure but finding them unpopular 
for small transactions stopped further issues in this metal. 

On the obverse side the coin has the Arabic legend :— 

o c\^ j\i 

(Abul Mujahid Barbak Shah, the Sultan, son of Mahmud Shah, 
the Sultan), and on the reverse : uUjrJI j -d)l . (The 

viceregent of God with deed and proof.) This sonorous formula 
as a title was first introduced in his coins by Jalal-uddin 
Muhammad Shah,^ the zealous convert Muslim potentate of 
Bengal (a.d. 1414-1431) and was subsequently followed by his 
successors on their coins and mural records. 

The specimen is well executed and is in an excellent state 
of preservation. It weighs 76*3 grains, though not conforming 
to the standard weight of silver issues ranging from 160 to 168 
grains, is apparently based on the metrology of the copper issues 
of Husain Shah of Jaunpur, whose territory was in close proximity 
to Bengal and whose coins are frequently met with in Gaur and 
the neighbouring districts. 

Shamsuddin Ahmkd. 


1 J.A.S.B., Vol. XLIII, Pt. I, 1874, p. 294. 



339. Unpublished mint marks on Awadh Coins. 


The immediate predecessors of the regular Awadh coins 
are the Suba Awadh coins which differ subsequently from the 
Miihammadabad-Banares issues of the 26th regnal year of Shah 
‘Alam II. The arrangement of the obverse legend, the mint 
marks and the style of the fish on the reverse is quite different. 

Beginning with the issues of Chaziu d-din Haider the first 
king of Awadh, we have five couplets on the obverse and the 
‘ Arms of Awadh ’ in various artistic styles on the reverse. The 
mint town has several honorific titles and the coinage on the 
whole is a finished example, based on the standard of the Mughals. 

While classifying this series in the Provincial Museum Cabinet 
at Lucknow, I noticed that the mint marks on some of these 
coins did not tally with those on the Awadh coins of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, included in the 4th volume of the Catalogue 
)f Coins in that Museum. I was, therefore, tempted to examine 
the collection more closely and revise the * Table of Mint Marks 
I have thus been able to add eight new mint marks bringing the 
total to 43. I may add however that most of these appear on 
the issues of the East India Company struck for circulation in 
Awadh in the name of Shah ‘Alam II. Out of the 35 marks 
published so far, as many as 9 appear on the obverse and 10 on 
the reverse of Muhammadabad Banares series, whereas only 2 
appear on the obverse and 4 on the reverse of the Suba Awadh 
issues. 

But if we strictly confine ourselves to the regular coinage of 
the Awadh kings from Ghaziu-d din Haider in 1818 down to 
Wajid ‘ All Shah in 1856 a.d., it is strikingly clear that the number 
of mint marks dwindled down to a very insignificant figurt*. 
A detailed examination shows that Ghaziu-d-din Haider’s coins 
have only 3 marks on the obverse and none on the reverse. 
Nasiru-d-din Haider’s have 2 for the obverse and none for the 
reverse. Muhammad ‘Ali Shah, however, seems to have been 
very fond of these marks and we find as many as 8 on the obverse 
and one on the reverse. As against this, the succeeding king, 
Amjad ‘Ali Shah, has no mint marks at all. The last king, 
Wajid ‘Ali Shah used only one mint mark on the obverse. 

With the additions now made, King Ghaziu-d-din Haider 
has 8, Nasiru-d-din Haider 2, Muhammad Ali Shah 10, and Wajid 
‘All Shah 2. The coinage of Amjad ‘Ali Shah is conspicuous by 
the absence of any mint mark. But the most important point 
is that excepting Muhammad ‘Ali Shah who has only one mint 
mark on the reverse, the Awadh kings had no such marks on 
the reverse of their coins. The significjance of these marks, 
however, is still shrouded in mystery and forms a fascinating 
subject for study. 

Prayag Dayal. 


( 113 N. ) 
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340. The Countess Amherst Collection of Assamese 

Coins. 


In the latter half of July, 1934, among notifications in the 
daily papers of sales by Sotheby & Co., the well-known London 
auctioneers, mention was made of the inclusion in a sale of 
coins, to bo held on July 30th, of the ‘ Countess Amherst Collec¬ 
tion of Assamese coins ’. Enquiry as to the names of Kings in 
whoso names those coins were struck and the contemporary M8. 
catalogue that was stated to l>e included, elicited a list of some 
70 coins. Of these 12 were gold: and a cuirsory perusal of the 
list showed that a largo proportion of the coins were not to be 
found in the Shillong Cabinet. The importance of this collec¬ 
tion lay in the fact that it had api)arent]y been made at the 
instam !0 of the 1st Earl Amherst who was Governor-Cjieneral of 
India from 1823-2S : it was in his time that the first Burmese War 
oc.curred wluch ended with tiie signing of the Treaty of Yandabo 
in 1826, and the trimsfor of Assam to the British. There Was no 
time to consult the local authorities in Assam as to ^vhother they 
would like any bid to be nicade on their l)ehalf, but as 1 luid to 
be in London the follo^^mig Week to represent the University 
of Calcutta at the first Ethnographical tand Anthropological 
Congress, 1 determined to bo i)r<5sejit>, if possible, at the sale. 
Two dealers quickly ran the lot up to £22, and when they seemed 
unwilling to advance any fui’ther, J oifered an additional 10/* 
and finally secured the collection for £24. 

The accompanying ‘ Description of Assamese Coins by 
Dr. Wilson, CJalcutta, 1828 ’ seems to have been drawji iij) at the 
request of Karl Amherst for his Countess’ information just 
before he retumed to England, and —as is shown by the signature 
at the end of tlie catalogue—it was prepared by Dr. Horace 
Hay man Wilson, {Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal from 
1811-1833. Dr. Wilson’s introductory note may be left to 
speak for itself :— 

‘ The condition of Asara from tiie most remote to tiie 
most recent periods is known to ns only by a few scattered 
notices in the mythological or poetical Writings of the 
Hindus to wliich reference has been occasionally made by 
Sanskrit Scholars, by accounts of its invasion in the reign 
of the Musselman Princes of India of which translations 
have appeared in various periodical collections, and by 
a brief history derived from original sources by Dr. Buchanan 
and printed in a Volume published in England under the 
title of Annals of Oriental Literature. The Asiatic Society 
of Bengal is also possessed of a Manuscript History of 
Aeam from original documents, but too crude and insuffi^ 
( 115 N. ) 
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ciently authenticated tor present publication. To these 
sources of information tliereforc the Coins in the possession 
of the Countess Amherst form an imjjortant accession. 

‘ From the Hindu writings it appears that at least the 
Western portion of Asam was at an early period Hindu, 
and the same may be inferred from the names of the main 
stream, the Lohit and Brahma'putra, which are Sanskrit 
terms, implying the Red River, and the son of Brahma, a 
character the River is fabled to possess. At a compara¬ 
tively modem date, about the end of the 11th Century, a 
new people appear to have invaded the Country from the 
East, and given to it the djmasty and the constitution 
which existed some time before its occupation by the 
Burmese which partly led to the late war with Ava. The 
manuscript states that the Princes and their chief followers 
came down from heaven, in memory of which event the 
Rajas of Asam uniformly take the title* of Swerga Deva, 
Lord of Paradise or heaven. Buchanan conjectures this 
might be x)art of Tibet, and it is evident from tlie names of 
the two first Princes Khun leng and Khun lai as Well as the 
first Rajas of Asam proper, Booka-pha, and his successors 
Sootoo-phay Sooben-pha, and others, that these persons 
were originally from some of the Indo-Chinese tribes. The 
first five Coins clear up this difficulty, if the impressions they 
bear are accurately described as 'Written in the Shaum 
characters, or in that of the people of Imos} There are no 
means of verifying this fact in Calcutta, but there is no 
reason to question the correctness of information procured 
upon the spot by so intelligent and enquiring an officer as 
Captain Neufville. We are therefore authorized to conclude 
that Asam was subjected to a now form of Government, a 

1 From a copy of the Laos Alphabet, kindly siippliofi by Sir Denison 
lioss, it seemed doubtful whether this statement of Dr. Wilson was 
altogether correct, especially in view of the fact that l^aos is so far away 
from Assam (on the northern borders of Siam and French Indo-China, 
on both sides of the big bond of the Mekong, S.W. of Luang Prabang). 

It was then found on reference to Rai Sahib Golap Chandra Borua’s 
Ahom-Asaamese-English-Dictionary (Calcutta, 1920, Preface, p. ii) that 
‘ Ahom belongs to the same sub-group of the Tai language as Khamti 
and Shan. Its alphabet ‘ is related to those of Khamti, Shan and Burmese 
but it possesses signs for g, gh, j, jh, d, dh 6, and bh, which are wanting 
in Khamti and Shan *. The Rai Sahib further notes (idem, p. i) that the 
Ahoms called themselves Tdi (Celestials) * by which name the Shans 
still designate themselves, and they maintained a fairly continuous 
intercourse with the inhabitants of tne original home until very recent 
times.* 

There seems, however, to be actually some foundation for Dr. Wilson’s 
statement as in the Encyclopaedia BrUannica article on Shans, it is stated 
that ‘ the Thai language may be divided into two sub-groups, the North 
and the South. The South includes Siamese, Lao, LU, and Hktkn, the 
North the three forms of Shan, namely North Burmoso Shan, South 
Burmese Sh&n, and Chinese Shan with Hkamti and Ahdm.* 
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new race of Princes and a new religion imported from Laos, 
towards the close of the Eleventh Century. The return of 
the Princes to the Hindu faith as latterlv professed is shewn 
by the Coins.* 

The Capt. Ncufville referred to in Dr. Wilson’s note had in 
1828 just been appointed Assistant for Upper Assam to David 
Scott, the Agent to the Governor-General for North Eastern 
India. Capt. Neufville—as noted in Gait’s History of Assam— 
had distinguished himself as Intelligence Officer in the* late 
Burmese War, and, in addition to his political work, was also 
Commandant of the Assam Light Infantry. It is certain that a 
man in Capt. Neufville’s position w'ould have every facility of 
making a good collection of the local currency, if he so desired, 
and from the mention of his name by Dr. Wilson, it seems 
possible that the collection now' to be described was actually 
made by Ca])t. Neufville for presentation to the wife of his 
Governor-General, who had, only two years previously, on the 
successful conclusion of the Burmese War, been advanced to the 
rank of Earl Amherst of Arakan. 

The collection was found to consist actually of 12 Gold coins 
and 72 Silver coins, all wdth three exceptions—a Kuch-Bihar 
J-Rupee, a small gold coin from the Yemen, and a French 
East India Company’s 2-anna piece—^Assamese coins : and com¬ 
parison with Dr. Wilson’s list showed only the following dis- 
ijrepancios :— 

1. The collection now includes a Rupee of 6iva Simha, 

dated 1638 J^dke. 

2. On the other hand a Rupee of Rajedvara Simha, 

dated 1670 S. is missing. 

3. The -Rupee of Gaurinatha Simha listed by Dr. 

Wilson was not found. Instead, however, the 
following was found:— 

4. -Rupee of Brajanatha Simha (which suggests that 
Gaurinatha was misread for Brajanatha). 

5. A -Rupee of Chandra Kanta Simha is not listed. 

6. The -Rupee of a Koch King is also not mentioned ; 

as is also the case with :— 

7. The J-Dinar of the Imam Al-Mahdi of San‘a\ Yemen. 
Finally 

8-10. Throe unlisted Gold coins of Gaurinatha (viz. ^-Mohur, 
J-Mohur and 3 t 2 -Mohur) were also found in the 
Collection. 

No. 1 may have been exchanged with some one for No. 2, 
but the presence of Nos. 5-10 show that a few additional coins 
were added to the Countess’ collection, after Dr. Wilson was 
given the opportunity of describing the coins foimd in it in 1828. 
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The following is an analysis of the Collection as it stood 
when purchased—a X being added in the case of those coins 
that are not mentioned in Mr. A. W. Botham’s 1930 (2nd) 
edition of the ‘ Catalogue of the Provimdal Coin Cabinet, Assam 
The dates mentioned being in the ^dka era, 78 has to be added 
in each case to bring them to the corresponding date in the 
Christian era:— 


Name of King. 


C'liakradhvaja Simba 
Godadhara Sirhha 


Kudra Sirhba 
Siva Siihha 

^iva Siriiha anti Quoon 
Phulosvari. 

6iva Siiiiha and Queen 
Ambikfi. 


^iva Simba and 
Sarvo6vari. 

Pramatta Sirhha 


liajofivara Simba 


i^aksbml Siihha 


(iaurinatba Sirhha 


Hharatba Siihha 


Sorvananda Sirhha . . 


Gold. 


I (Mobilr : 1620 S'.) X 


1 (Mohur of 1657 and 
Regnal Year 22) X. 


1 (Mohur, 1688) X 


2 (Mohur, 1701 X ; J- 
M. 1697 X). 


4 (Mohur 1716, R.Y. 1 
X (?); J-M. undated 
X: l-M. „ 

X : „ 

X). 


Silver. 


1 (Re. 1585 5^.-: 166.3 
A.D.). 

5 (Rs. Abom sermt. 
dated Raimn 1d8 I 
S'.) XX. 

2 (ka. 1623 and 1635). 

2 (Rs. 1637 and 16.38). 

1 (Re. 1646) X. 

2 (Rs. 1651, R.Y. 19, 
and 1657, R.Y. 21). 

1 (t-Rc. R.Y. 24) X. 

2 (}.Ra. R.Y.’a 2.3 and 
24. No Sdka date) 
XX. 

1 (Ro. of 1661 and 
R.Y. 29) X. 

2 (Rs. 1670 X and 
1672). 

2 (i-Rs. undated). 

2 (t-Rs. both 1670). 

4 (Rs.: 2 in Dovanagari 
script of 1675, 1 in 
Pei*sian script of 
168.5, and 1 of 1686). 

2 (i-Rs. undated, ono hi 
Dovanagari script) 
XX. 

1 (l-Ro. of 1689) X. 

2(Rs. 1696 and 1700 X). 

2 (i-Rs. undated) X. 

2 (1-Rs. 1699 and 1701) 
X. 

2 (Rs. 170,5: and 1716 
X(?)). 

2 (i-Rs. both 1716 but 
ono with R.Y. 1 under 
date) XX. 

2 (A-Ro. undated) 
XX. 

2 (J-Rs. undated) X. 

2 (i-Rs. 1714, 1719) 
XX. 

2 (Rs.’botb 1716) X. 

1 (i-Ro. undated) X. 
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Name of Kin^. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

KamaleAvara Siriiha .. 
Chandrakanta Siihha 

Brajanatha Siriiha 

Jogosvara Sirhha 

1 (i-M. undated) X 

1 (i-M. undated) X. . 

2 (i-Rs. undated) X. 

2 (Rs. both 1741) X. 

2 (i-Rs. undated) X. 
2(i.R8.1741,1742) XX. 

1 (undated) X. 

2 (Rs. both 1740) XX. 

2 (i-Rs. undated) XX. 

2 (J-Rs. 1739, 1740) XX. 

1 (tV-Ko. undat^ed). 

2 (i-Rs. undated). 
2(J-Rs.both 1743)XX. 

Total Assamese Coins 

11 ; 10—or possibly 
all 11—^not in 

Shillong Cabinet. 

70 (37 or possibly 38 
new). 

Rajondra Niirayan (of 
Kuch-Bihar). 

Froncli E.I. Coy. 
Al-Mahdi, Imam of 
Pan‘a*, Yemen. 

1 (J-DInar) 

1 (J-He. undated). 

1 (4-Re. „ ) 

Grand Total 

12 Gold 

72 KSilver. 


Efforts were also mado, after the Amherst collection had 
been catalogued, to increase still further (by exchange, gift, or, 
ill one case, by purchase) the number of coins not previous^' 
included in the Shillong Cabinet, with the result that the following 
additional coins have now been added :— 


1. 

Jayadhvaja Siihlia 

Re. of 1670 S', (Slight variation of pre¬ 
vious Shillong specimen). 

2. 

Rudra „ 

Re. of 1624. 

.T 

Siva Siihha and Ambika.. 

Re. of 1667 R.Y. 21. (Slight variation 
of previous Shillong specimen.) 

4. 

Gaurlnatha Siriiha 

Re. of 171(8?). 

o. 

»» *y 

Re. of S'dke 120 {aic ,!). 

6 . 

tf »» 

4-Re. of R.Y. 7. 

7. 

»* »» 

4-Re. Mint Mark {Diaai), (Slight 

variation of previous Shillong 
specimen.) 

8. 

Bharatha „ 

Re. of 1716. 

9. 

Brajanatha „ 

Mohur of 1739. 

10. 

Rajadhara Manikya Deva 
of Tipperah. 

Re. of 1707 5". (=--=1786 A.D.). 

11. 

Chaurajit Siriiha of Maniinir 

Re. of 1734 S', ( = 1812 A.D.). 


Nos. 1, 8 and 10 were obtained by the generous co-operation of 
Mr. J. Allan, Keeper of Coins and Medals, British Museum. 
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Details of the coins now in the Collection that have not hitherto 
found a place in the Shillong Catalogue. 

SxTPiTPHl alicLs GadAdhara Simha. 

(1603-1618 1681-1696 A.D.) 

Striking of fresh coinage with each New Year did not start 
in Assam till the accession of Gadadhara’s son, Budra Simha, 
in 1618 &d1ca (=1696 A.D.), and all the 5 Gadadhara Bupocs in 
Ahom script found in tho Amherst collection are only variations 
of those struck by this King in his accession year Raisdn, or the 
33rd year of the 19th tdosind (cycle of 60 years current in Assam),' 
viz. 1603 6dka. Except for trifling differences, three of them 
correspond to Nos. 1 and 4 in the Shillong Catalogue, but tho 
other two are new, being distinguished by having no Dragqp 
or Peacock on either face, nor, indeed, any other ornamentation, 
such as the segments and dots found on the'Beverse of S.C. 
No. 2. Though their inscriptions are the same as those on other 
coins of Gadadhara, these two coins are struck from differently 
sized dies, and instead of the Be verse being, as in most Assamese 
coins of later Kings, at 180® to the Obverse, in the first it is 
struck without inverting the blank, while in the second tho 
Beverse is struck at right angles to the Obverse. 

Dr. Wilson was evidently unable to make anything of the 
inscriptions on these coins, and moreover was misled by some¬ 
one as regards both their attribution and date, as may be gathered 
from what follows :— 

‘ These are the coins of the ancient Bajas, inscribed with 
characters not known in Calcutta. One is unappropriated. The 
other four are thus described :— • 

1 of Soobenpha—in tho 13th Century. 

1 of Sootoopha— „ „ „ „ 

1 of Soopatpha— „ „ „ „ 

1 of Soohompha—in tho beginning of the 16th Century.’ ^ 

In his subsequent notes on tho 1585 coin of Ohakradhvaja 
Simha, Dr. Wilson draws a parallel between tho meaning of the 
name of this King, viz. ‘ He whose mark or symbol, or, if it 
may be so rendered, armorial bearing, is the Discus that 


1 Starting from 568 A.D., the reputed date of the descent from 
heaven of the two brothers Khunlung and Khunlai, the legendary first 
Ahom Kings. The change-over to SUka ora was probably duo to Budra 
Shhha. 

* Sukapha, the tribal chief who led the Ahoms in 1228 A.D. over the 
P&tk&i Pass into what is now Assam, is said to have been succeeded 
in 1268 A.D. by his son Suteupha, who in turn was followed 1.3 years 
later by his son Subinpha. Soohompha is presumably Sukh&mpha, 
who ruled from 1562 to 1603 A.D. and was the son of Suklefimufi, the 
first Ahom ruler to strike coins ; while, as we have already seen, Supatpha, 
or Gad&dhara Sizhha, did not come to the throne till 1681 A.D. 
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weapon being one of the distinguishing marks of the Hindu 
Deity Vishnu, and that of GadSdhara ‘ The Holder of tho Maco 
which is also an epithet of Vishnu. He adds : * Tho manuscript, 
and Buchanan, refer the introduction of the Hindu faith to 
Chdadhar Sink and do not mention the Prince whose coin is 
here noticed. Buchanan states also that no coin of Oadddhar 
was found by him Dr. Wilson could not make up his mind 
whether the two names referred to the same individual, or whether 
(as We now know to be the case) Ohakradhvaja was one of 
Gadadhara’s predecessors on the throne of Assam. 

Rudba Simha. 

(161&-1636 1696-1714 A.D.) 

As noted in a previous paper (J,A.S,B., 1910, p. 032) no 
specimens of this King’s Ahom coinage under his Ahom name 
SuKRTJNPHi (‘ The Awe-Inspiring Tiger of Heaven ’) which 
was presumably struck on his accession to tho throne in 1618 
have hitherto come to light, but coins in Sanskrit are known 
for this and every subsequent year of his reign dovnx to 1636— 
the year in which he died. The Amherst collecjtion fortunately 
included a specimen of tho only Gold coin of tliis King that is 
known to have been struck, viz. of the year 1620 S, ; and tho 
series of Rupees in tho Shillong Cabinet has since been further 
supplemented by a specimen of tho very rare Rupee of 1624, 
of which previously only two other sj)ec;imons were known to 
exist. 

A distinct change in religious cult—from Vaishnavism to 
Saivism—is evident from tho invocation of Kara and Gauri 
on the Reverse of Rudra Simha’s coins. Tho legends on the 
Mohur only differ from those on tho Rupees of 1618 and 1620 in 
tho dra of Rudra being transferred from the end of tho 2nd line 
of the Obverse to the beginning of the 3rd, but tho Dragon at 
the bottom of tho Obverse also faces left instead of right. There 
is no other otrnam^ntation on either face. Tins coin closely 
resembles that of the Mohur in the possession of Mr. Botham 
that was figured as No. 1, PI. XX\T;I, of the writer’s paper 
already referred to, but is a much hotter specimen. 

6iva Simha. 

1. 6iva Simha alono: 1636-46 ^ka : 1650 is. (?): 1664 

(R.Y. 18) and 1669-61 <$. (R.Ys. 24 and 26). 

2. 6iva Simha with Queen Phule^vabi : 1646-60 

2a. 6iva Simha with (the same Queen after she had changed her 
name to) Pramathb^vabI : 1649-1663 

3. SrvA Simha, with Queen AmbikA : 1664 (R.Y. 19)— 

1669 (R.Y. 24). 
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4. Siva Simha, with Queen Sarvk^varI: 1661 (R.Y. 25)— 

1666 (R.Y. 31). 

Total duration of reign: 1636-1666 1714-1744 A.D. 

The previously unrecorded coins of this King from the 
Amherst Collection include the following specimens :— 

With Queen Phule^varI. A Rupee of 1646 (no R.Y.) 
that differs from S.C. No. 19 in having what is apparently 
intended to be a flower to the right of the Ha at the end of 1.(1) 
of Reverse. 

With Queen AmbikI. Several novel coins struck by Siva 
Siiiiha jointly with this Queen have now been added to the 
Shillong collection. The principal one of these is a Mohur 
(from the Amherst Collection), dated 1658 (and R.Y. 22) which, 
however, seems to have been struck from the same die as S^C. 
No. 45—a rupee of the same year. A rupee of the previous j^ear 
(and R.Y. 21) has also been secured by exchange. This differs 
from the Shillong specimen of the same date in having no orna¬ 
mentation, except the Dragon to R. at bottom of Obverse, in 
which respect it follows the coins of 1654-6. T^astly, a ^-Rupee 
and ^-Rupee—(uich with R.Y. 24—^not only have the distinction 
of being examples of the coinage struck in the last year of this 
Queen’s life, but have ornamentation in the form of animals 
tliat differentiate them from other coins of the same Queen. 
The inscrii)tiona on the J-rupoe are found in S.C. No. 38, except 
for 24 (instead of 19) appearing as the R.Y. at the bottom of the 
Reverse. There is no ornamentation on the Reverse ; but on 
the Obverse there is a Dragon (running to left but with head 
turned backwards)^ at the bottom, while a rosette of 7 dots 
appears below the Si at the end of the first line. In the J-rupee 
the inscriptions are the same as in S.C. No. 39, except for the 
R.Y. being 24 instead of 19 ; but the* ornamentation is different. 
On the Obverse we again find the rosette of 7 dots below the Si 
(of Siva) while on the Reverse, along side 6, i.e. to the right of 
the R.Y., a Deer is shown running upwards to the Right, but 
with head turned backwards. (For reproduction of those two 
coins, vide PI. 5, Nos. 1 and 2.) 

A discussion of the reasons why ^iva Simha alone among 
Assamese Kings ]iermitted the names of his Queens to appear on 
the coinage will be found on pp. 634-5 of the writer’s 1910 paper 
already referred to ; but the following extract from Dr. Wilson’s 
‘ Description ’ deserves quotation, as Buchanan’s evidence— 
even though it is second hand, being based on some Assamese 
chronicle—does not appear to have been previously utilized in 
dealing with the question :— 

‘ Buchanan states that this [appearance of Queens’ 
names on the coinage] arose from a plot to deprive the 
Prince of real power, and administer the Government 
through the agency of females. It was foretold soon after 
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his accession that his reign would bo short, and that he 
would be deprived of all power before his death. To evade 
this prophecy it was suggested that the attribute of sove¬ 
reignty should be transferred to his queens, several of whom 
were accordingly placed in succession upon the throne, to 
whom Siva Sihh yielded nominally his authority; the 
real authority being engrosst'd by his Ministers.’ 

RIje^vara Simha. 

(1673^-1691 -§ai-a=1751-1769 A.D.) 

A third* specimen of a Mohur struck in 168?^ was found 
among the Amherst coins and is a useful addition to the Shillong 
collection (which already had a Quarter-Mohur of the same year). 
The inscriptions are the same as in the rupee of 1688, and the 
ornamentation is also probably the same as in that coin. From 
the Mohur, however, it would appear that the ‘ indistinct dots ’ 
mentioned at the left of the Dragon at bottom of Obverses of the 
1688 rupee arc really another segment and 5 dots. Besides a 
variant of the J-Re. of 1689, there are also two undated half¬ 
rupees with different ornamentation from any of the other 
half-rupees at Shillong. One of these (figured as No. 3, PI. 5) 
is in Devanagari script, which suggests that it possibly dates 
from 1675, the year in which Raje^vara struck rupees in this 
script, {vide S.O. No. 6.) 


LakshmI Simha. 

(1691»-1702 ,6ai;a=1769-1780 A.D.) 

A Mohur of 1701 and a J-M. of 1697—^both previousl 3 ' 
unrecorded—were found among tho Amherst coins. The former 
resembles the Riipce of 1700 ; while the latter only differs from 
the 1-M. of 1692 (S.C. No. 2) in tho date and in having a dot 
within the crescent above the Sdka on Reverse. 

Other coins, not previously in the Shillong Cabinet, are a 
Rupee of 1700, which helps towards filling up a gap in the 


^ A Mohur in Ahom script was struck in this year. No coins 
•of Rajedvara lator than 1690 am known. 

2 Tho two previously known am in tho cabinets of tho British Musoum 
and Mr. Botham. 

8 Except possibly for the J-Re. with R.Y. 1 subsequently mentioned, 
no coins of 1691 S. struck in tho name of Lakshmi Sithhn are 
known. This was probably due to a controversy as to who should succeed 
Rajefivara (vide, 1910, p. 637); and Lakshmi may not hav’e been 

formally installed till the following year, after the defeat and death of a 
usurper called Rama Kanta. who was proclaimed King by tho rebel 
Moamari^ (Vaishnavas), and is said to have struck coins in 1691 S. 
From the absence of coins for Rajedvara’s last year, this mbellion may 
have begun'oven befom the latter’s death. 
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Shillong series of the later years of Lakshml, and apparently 
resembles the Re. of 1698 (S.C. No. 21); and an undated J-Re., 
which resembles S.C. No. 1 in having no ornamentation on 
either side, but differs from it in not having a R.Y. 1 at the bottom 
of the Reverse. This may constitute the only known example 
of coinage in the £u:st year of Lakshmi Simha’s reign. 


GaurInItha Simha. 

(1702-1718 1780-1796 A.D.) 

The troubles with the Vaishnava Moamarias that had 
occurred at the bogiiming of Lakhshmi Sixhha’s reign broke out 
again shortly after the accession to the throne of Assam of his 
son (Jaurinatha, and after four years strife, Gaurlnatha was 
compollod in 1708 8. to leave his capital at R^ngpur and take 
refuge in Gaubati. A reflection of this trouble is shown by the 
almost complete cessation of Gaurinatha’s coinage between 1709 
and 1716, and the issue of coins in the name of Bharatha Simha, 
the Moamaria leader, at Rangpur. At the end of 1792 A.D. 
(1714 &.) Gaurinatha had even to leave Gauhati, and sought 
refuge with Captain Welsh; the Commander of the British 
forces in Goalpara. The latter had already reeeived instructions 
from Lord Cornwallis, who was then Governor-General, to assist 
Gaurinatha in ejecting from Assam the Bengali and Hindustani 
mercenaries of Krishna Narayan, whose father—the Raja of 
Darrang—Gaurinatha had murdered, and after Gauhati was 
retaken, Capt. Welsh began to make arrangements for advancing 
still further into Upper Assam. In January, 1794 A.D., 
Gaurinatha also applied to the Governor-General for the per¬ 
manent retention of British troops in Assam, offering to pay 
Rs. 3 lakhs annually for their maintenance ; and when, in the 
course of the subsequent expedition, Rangpur was recaptured 
in the following March, and Gaurinatha re-installed as King, 
in token of his indebtedness to the British, ho issued coins 
bearing the Sdka date 1716, and R.Y. 1. 

A change in the post of Governor-General had however 
occurred in December, 1793—Sir John Shore taking the place of 
Lord Cornwallis ; and, owing to tho new Governor-General having 
decided on a policy of non-interference in affairs outside of 
British India, Capt. Welsh was ordered in the following April to 
stop all further offensive operations against Gaurinatha’s enemies, 
the Moamarias, and to withdraw his troops into British territory. 
This evacuation was completed by the first week in July, 1794. 
Tho immediate result was that the Moamarias—^who had been 
repeatedly defeated by Capt. Welsh’s troops—again reoccupied 
Rangpur, while the effect on Gaurinatha of tho withdrawal of the 
British is also indicated by the change in Regnal Year to 16 
(instead of 2) on some of the coins struck in 1717 Chaos 
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again ruled in Assam for the following 1J years, at the end of 
which time Gauiliiatha died on December 15th, 1795. This 
date is confirmed by there being no authentic coins of later date 
than 1717 S. —a year which ended on April 9th, 1796. 

As already noted, the Gold coins of (jlaurinatha in the 
Amherst collec^tion mclude a Mohur of 1716 (with R.Y. 1 at 
bottom of Reverse), an undated ^-Mohur, a J-Mohur and a 
-Mohur. The Mohur may be identi(;al with S.C. No. 38 
(it* the latter has no ornamentation on Reverse). The J-Mohur 
has the same inscription as the 1-Re. catalogued as 8.0. No. 1, 
but with no R.Y. (or date) on Reverse. There is no ornamenta¬ 
tion on either side. The inscription on the J-M. is the same as 
in the ^-Rs. (S.C. Nos. 80-2), with a group of 3 dots at angle 8 
and two other similar groujis below the second line of Obverse. 
The Reverse is devoid of ornamentation. The has the 

same inscription as in S.C. No. 88, wliich has a group of 3 dots 
to the right—^not left, as in the Amherst specimen—of the 
on Obverse. 

The Rujjees that are new to the Shillong (Cabinet include the 
following:— 

(1) Re. of 1716 and R.Y. 1, with inscription as in the Mohur 
already described. The Reverse difEcrs in having a ^ l)elow the 
bottom line, as well as a group of 6 dots at angle 2, two groups 
of 8 dots each above the second An and Har of Kara respectively, 
and a third group of 3 dots between the upper portions of the 
Ha and ra in the first line. 

(2) A crudoly-Htruck Re. of Me 171 (?? 8) (?? R.Y. 7) 
—vide PI. 5, No. 4). Inscription as in Mohur, and all Rs. from 
1707 onwards to end of reign, e.g. S.C. No. 18. Ornamentation:— 

Obverse. Reverse . 

(a) Segment of 3 dots at side 2. Segment of 3 dots at beginning, 

(fe) Dragon at bottom degraded to and inclined line of 3 dots at 
two groups of 2 dots each and a end of first line, 

tail under date to B., so that 
the Dragon seems to have 
faced L. 

(c) To extreme L. of bottom (side 4) 
a triangular sign which may 
have been intended to re¬ 
present the head of cm 
Assamese 7. 

It is difficult to make any useful comments on the date 
of this coin for—as has already been stated—Gaurinatha died 
several months before the close of Adka 1717, and there is no 
sign of a 1 before the triangle that may have been intended 
for a 7 of the R.Y. On the other hand, it is clear that the 
other numerals were intended to indicate some year in the second 
decade of the 18th Adka century. The coin was bought by 
Sir R. Bum at Ghazlpur, U.P., and obtained from him by 
exchange. 
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(3) Crudely struck Re. with unusual arrangement of inscrip¬ 
tions and strange date {vide PI. 5, No. 5). 


Obverse, 

(1) S'ri SH S'varga, 

(2) Deva S'ri Oauri- 

(3) ndtha Simha nripa- 

(4) sya S'dke 120. 

Dragon to L. at bottom, 


of 5 (?) dots at angle 2, and (?) 
semicirolo of 4 dots at angle 
front of Dragon. 


Reverse, 

(1) S^rl S'rl Hara 

(2) Qaurt charandra, 

(3) binda makaranda ma- 

(4) dhu karoivya. 

(Iroup Apparently no ornamentation. 


Suggestions as to the precise meaning of the date as shown 
on this coin are invited from students of Assamese history and 
numismatics. It cannot be intended as a date in a new era 
commtmcing from the accession of (ladadhara Simha in 1603 id. 
as that would bring the date of the striking of the coiix later 
than the death of Gaurinatha in 1717 8. The coin reached the 
AVriter from Jorhat and was obtained from him by exchange. 

In addition to the above-mentioned coins, two new ^-Rs. 
were obtained by exchange ; the two |-Rs. of 1716—one with 
R.Y. 1—in the Amherst collection are different from those 
already in the Shillong Cabinet; and tlio two ,\,-Rs. found in 
the collection were also previously imdescrilxjd. For details 
the supplementary catalogue of these coins at Shillong may b(v 
consulted. 


Bharatha Simha, Raja of Rangpur. 

(1713-1715 and 1718-19 ^dA:a=1791-3 and 1796-7 A.D.) 

Bharatha was leader of the Mbamarias who drove Gaurinat ha 
from his capital, Rangpur, in 1708 or 9 8, Coins struck by him 
in 1713 8, are rare, th<' only ones recorded up to now being a 
Rupee in the British Museum and a J-Ke. in Mr. Botham’s 
cabinet; and, previous to the purchase of the Amherst collection, 
the Shillong Cabinet did not possess a single coin struck by 
Bharatha Simha during the period before Gaurinatha was 
reinstated by Ca])t. Welsh. The Amherst Collection was found 
to include a J-Re., dated 1714 : and a Rujjee of 1715 was 

obtained by exchange with the British Museum. The latter 
only differs from S.C. No. 1 (a Re. of 1718 ^,) in the date, and 
details of ornamentation ; but no J-Re. of 1714 seems to have 
been previously noted, and the coin has therefore been repro¬ 
duced on PI. 5, (No. 6). Except for date, the inscription is 
the same as that of the J-Re. of 1715 in the British Museum, 
which was described by Allan on p. 328 of his 1909 paper in the 
‘ Numismatic Chronicle ’ and illustrated as No. 8, PI. XXV, of 
the same paper ; but tho ornamentation of the Inverse of the 
two coins is very different. In the Amherst specimen, this 
consists of segments of circles at sides 1, 3 and 7 ; a segment 
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and 4 dots at side 6 ; a knob-ended cross between the 7 and 
initial figure of the date ; and, finally, single dots over (1) the ^ 
of 8dka ; (2) before the initial figure of the date ; (3) between the 
initial and second figures ; and (4) between the second and third 
figures. The last three form a triangle, with the broadest side 
uppermost. As regards the Obverse, the single dot at the 
beginning of the first line in the B.M. specimen is missing in the 
Amherst coin, so that its obverse is entirely devoid of ornamenta¬ 
tion. 

The Amherst Collection also intiluded a ^-Re. struck by 
Bharatha in 1719 which, like that of 1714, has not previously 
l>een recorded. The inscriptions are identical, but the orna¬ 
mentation found on both sides differentiates the 1719 coin from 
those of either 1714 or 1715. On the obverse there an^ 2 dots 
at angle 2 and 3, in a convex line, at angle 7, i.e. at the beginning 
and end of the first line. The Reverse has a segment and 5 
dots at side 1 ; a group of 4 dots at side 3 ; and grou])s of 3 
(lots at angles 2 and 6, and sides 2, 4, 5 and 8. 

Of the two ^-Rs. fomid in the Ccjllection, one is identical 
with S.C. No. 3, and has no ornamentation on either side ; 
while the other differs in having on the Obverse a group of 3 
dots at the beginning and end of the first line (i.e. angles 2 and 
7) as well as one at angle 3 ; and between the secjond and tliii'd 
lines there is a row of well-separated single dots. On 1 he Reverse, 
a group of 3 dots is fmmd at angle 2, and a single dot below thg 
second pa of 1.2. The reverse is twisted left by one sector (45®) 
from the usual position of 180® to the Obverse. 

Dr. Wilson makes the following remarks at the end of his 
description of Bharatha Sirhha’s coins :— 

‘ This was the first Princci set up by th(^ followers of the 
Mahamari,^ and the Legend on his coins explains the 
nature of the disputes that agitated Asam. It was a 
religious contest, between the worshippers of 6iva and 
Vishnu. The ruling dpiasty was all along attached to the 
former, but in the coins of Bharata and Sarvananda, the 
name of Krislma is substituted for those of Hara and Gauri. 
Bharata was reduced to submission by the English detach¬ 
ment and pardoned in 1793. After Captain Welsh’s depar¬ 
ture, ho again assumed sovereign power as appears from 
No. 4 [the J-Re. of &dka 1719=A.D. 1796-7J, and, as 


1 Sio, Dr. Wilson apparently tliuught the Moamarias wore followers 
of a ‘ spiritual chief entitled the Maha Mari’. For possible derivations of 
the name vide (3ait (op, cit.^ 1900 od., p. 58). 

No coins of Bharatha Siihha later than those of 1796-7 A.D. are 
known, so possibly the rebellion and death of ‘ Bharati Haja ’ of B(»ngmara, 
mentioned by (lait (idem, p. 216) as having occurred in 1799, after 
Kamaledvcura Simha’s accession, may—if the date is correct—refer to 
yet another revolt by his successor in the leadership of the Moamarias 
(? Bharatha Simha’s son). 
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Buchanan states, was shortly afterw'ards taken and put to 

death by the Minister of Gaurinath.’ 

SakvAnanda Simha, Raja of Matak. 

( (?) 1715-7 1793-5 A.D.) 

This temporary usiu-per of the throne of Assam towards the 
end of the reign of Gaurinatha Was Vaishnava leader of the 
Morans—a Bodo tribe that the Ahoms found in possession of the 
hinterland to the modem town of Dibrugarh, when they entered 
Assam at the begirtning of the 13th century A.D. and with whom 
they intermingled. 

Sarvananda’s capital was Bengmara, 10 miles oast of 
Dibrugarh, and he only seems to have struck coins in 1716 and 
1717 Three of his coins were foiuid in the Amherst Collectton, 

two of them being Rupees of the date 1716. One of these is 
identical with S.C. No. 1, while the other is similar in inscription 
to tho rupee of 1717 in the Shillong Cabinet. It differs, however, 
in tho ornamentation of both Obverse and Reverse. On the 
Obverse (besides the Dragon to L.) there is a square of 4 dots 
between ^dke and date. On the Reverse, in addition to the dot 
and crescent over the padma of 1. (2) there are groups of 3 dots 
at angles 6 and 7, as well as single dots (a) above and below 
the first pa ; {h) below the dva in 1. (2); and (c) below the initial 
ma in 1. (3). 

The third coin is an undated |-Re. which is similar in 
inscription to S.C. No. 6, but differs from it is not even having 
the 3 dots of ornamentation at angle 2 of tho Reverse. 

The Morans appear to have-again revolted under the leader¬ 
ship of Sarvananda at Bengmara in tho reign of Gaurinatha’s 
successor, Kamalefivara Simha, in 1727 S, (=1805 A.D.),* but 
as the rebellion was quickly suppressed, possibly there was little 
chance of Sarvananda having been able to strike coins on this 
occasion. The Morans however continued to enjoy semi- 
indepondence, and for 16 years after the transfer of the suzerainty 
of Assam to tho British by the treaty of Yandabo in 1826 A.D. 
Matak was not included in British India (Gait, op. cit., pp. 
285-6 and 306). 

The 1727 8. revolt of the Morans is otherwise noteworthy for 
the fact that, while it was in progress, Burmese aid was invited 
by the rebels in their struggle against their overlord. It is true 
that the two parties who came did not stop long in Assam, but 
the visits must have resulted in valuable information teing 
taken back to Ava, and so contributed a decade later to the 


1 The White King coin, mentioned by Allan {op. cU., p. 328, ii. 14) 
as having the date 1715 S', is not among tho Assamoso coins of Sir R. Bum, 
who purchased this portion of the White King collection. 

- Vide Gait, op. cU., p. 218. 
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decision of the Burmese monarch to take an active part in 
Assamese affairs. 

Kamale^vara Simha. 

(1717-1732 5«A:a=1795-lSlO A.D.) 

As is suggested by the fact that the only dated coins struck 
in this reign are all of the same year 1720 i.e., 3 years after 

Kamalesvara being placed on the throne of Assam, he was merely 
a puppet King, appointed by Gaurinatha’s Burha GohaiUy or 
Prime Minister, and content to leave all affairs of State in his 
Minister’s capable hands. The scarcity of coins struck in 
Kamale^vara’s name is probably also an indication of the constant 
revolts that occurred during the first ten years after rTaurlnatha’s 
death. Two of these have already been referred to. ^viz. : the 
renewed rebellions of Bharatha Simha in 1718-19 S. and of 
Sarvananda in 1727. 

Previous to the discovery of the Amherst collection, the 
only known coins of Kamalesvara wen^ two Mohurs of 1720 (in 
the cabinets of Mr. Botham and Sir Richard Burn r(^spectively), 
a few ru[)ees of the same year, and a few undaUnl and J- 
Rupeos. Of the three Amherst coins, one is an undated J-Re. 
apparently identical with S.O. No. 2, the second a previously 
undescribed and imdated ^-Re. which has the same ins(;ription 
as the last-nanuid coin, but differs fn)m it in having, as orna¬ 
mentation of the Obverse, three grou[)s of 3 dots eacih at. the 
begimiing and end of the first line and over the second Sri 
(instead of being entirely devoid of ornamentation on this fac(^); 
while the third is a new J-Mohur. Thc^ inscription on the faces 
of this coin is the same as in the J-Rc. described under S.O. 
No. 3, but differs from it in having as ornamentation on the 
Obverse a rosette of 5 dots at the bottom (iixstead of a group of 
3 dots) and oji the Reverse only 2 (or 3) dots between the initial 
syllables of 11. (1) and (2), instead of the five small groups of 
dots found in the Shillong specimen. 

Chandrakanta Himha. 

(1732-1740 1810-18 A.D.; restored by the Burmese in 

1741 ^\ = 1819 A.D. ; tied to Bengal the following year.) 

On Kamale^vara’s death from smallpox in 1810 x\.D. the 
Burha Oohain placed Kamalesvara’s younger brother Chandra- 
kanta on the throne ; and the fact that the latter was still only 
a youth at the time may be one of the reasons for the complete 
absence of any coins bearing his name, for the first period of his 
nominal rule—even after the first Burmese invasion in 1816-7 
A.D. and the Burha Gohain’s death. The latter’s successor in 
office evidently continued to regard Chandrakanta as a puppet 
King, and when, less than a year later, the new Minister was 
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assassinated and the late Bnrha Gohain’s son took his place, the 
first step he took was to depose Chandrakanta, and to place a 
grandson (or great-grandson) of Raje6vara Simha, named 
Brajanatha on the throne. News of this having been com¬ 
municated to Burma, another Burmese army was sent to re¬ 
instate Chandrakanta, and for the next two years—1741 and 
1742 S .—coins were struck in his name. Chandrakanta, however, 
soon found that he had even less authority under the Burmese 
Generals than with Ministers of liis own race, and in the following 
year he fled to British territory. ITxere he raised bands of 
mercenaries, with which for some time he carried out unsuccessful 
raids against the Burmese. This led to coim ter-raids by the 
Burmese into British territory, which ultimately forced the 
British to intervene in Assamese affairs. After the conclusion 
of the Buimiese War, Assam for 6 or 7 years was administered as 
British territory, and when finally it was decided to try th^ 
experiment of again placing Upper Assam undef Assamese rule, 
(-handrakanta was not considered the best candidate for the 
headship of the new State, and Purandar, a son of Brajanatha 
Siriiha, was selected instead of him. 

The Amherst coins of this King include two similar Rupees 
of 1741 with the same inscriptions as those found on the two 
Hliillong varieties of this year, but differing from both of them 
in haviixg on the Obverse no group of dots either between the 
beginnings of 11. (2) and (3), or near the Dragon; while on the 
Reverse there is no group of dots above the top line, and that 
between the beginnings of 11. (3) and (4) is differently placed. 
There are two J-Rs. of 1741 and 1742 <>. respectively, neither 
of which IS foimd in the Shillong Cabinet. The latter date is 
noteworthy, as previously the only known coins of 1742 Were a 
Rupee and I -Re.—both in Mr. Botham’s Cabiimt. The remaining 
three coins include two similar imdated ^-Rs. (with the same 
inscriptions as on S.C. Nos, 3-5, but differing in the details of 
ornamentation); and a which has the same inscription 

as that of the catalogued as S.C. No. 8, but is again 

different in ornamentation from the latter, both as regards 
Obverse and Reverse. 


BrajanItha Simha. 

(1739-40 -^’ajfca=1818 A.D.) 

The circumstances through which Chandrakanta was 
superseded by this Prince have already been mentioned, and 
from the comparatively large number of Brajanatha’s coins that 
are found in various Cabinets it might be concluded that ho 
remained on the throne for at least as long as his predecessor. 
He appears, however, to have only reigned for about 3 months 
at the end of 1739 and the beginning of the following l^dka 
year, or, in other words, from February to April or May, 
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1818 A.D.^ Tho Buranjis (AHsamcse Chronicles) state that 
Brajanatha was then replaced by his son Purandar Simha on the 
excuse that he was ineligible, under Ahom custom, to be King, 
owing to this having suffered some sort of mutilation.* In any 
case, nothing more is heard of him. 

An undated Half-Mohur of Brajanatha, which is apparently 
the first to be recorded, was found in the Amherst Collection. 
The inscriptions are the same as in tho J-Rs. (e.g. S.C. Nos. 6-8). 
The ornamentation of the Obverse is a semicircle and dot over 
tho second Srly and a group of 3 dots at angle 7 (end of first 
lino); while on tho Reverse there is a similar group at angle 8. 
Another Gold coin—a Mohur, dated 1739 S ,—^was obtained by 
purchase.® This has the same inscriptions as the B.M. Mohur 
of 1739 ; but the latter is apparently devoid of ornamentation 

on both sides. Tho new Mohur is chiefly characterized by 
having the Dragon to L., at the bottom of the Obverse, only very 
sketchily shown. The only other ornamentation on this side is 
a group of 3 dots at the Ix^ginning of the first line (side 2). On 
the Reverse, there is a semicircle with 5 dots above the Ra 
of Eddha, and a group of 5 dots at tho beginning of the first lino 
(angle 2). Tho defective representation of the Dragon (which 
is also found in the Shillong Mohur of 1740—S.C. No. 4) suggests 
that the coin was struck in a period of political confusion, and 
probably not at the official mint. (For reproduction of this 
Mohur vide No. 7, PI. 5). 

The two Rupees of 1740 foimd in the Collection differ in 
ornamentation from one another as well as from that of S.C. 
No. 5, and tho same is the case with the two imdated J-Rs., 
tho ornamentation of both being different in various ways from 
that of the three |-Ks. at Slullong (S.C. Nos. 6-8). The two 
Amherst J-Rs. are dated 1739 and 1740 S, respectively. The 
latter is new to the Shillong collection, though specimens are to 
be found in the cabinets of the British Museum and Mr. Botham. 
The former differs from S.C. No. 3 in having no dots on the 
Obverse while on the Reverse there are two groups of 3 dots 
below the date, and segments with 3 dots at sides 1, 3 and 
(probably) 7. The segment at side I has also a semicircle to its 
right and left. 


1 Vide J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 644. Rr. Wilson points out in his 
‘ Description ’ that tho logeiKls on the Reverse of Brajanatha*s coins, 
viz. ; in tho case of tho Mohnrs ami Rupees, Sri Sri Rddha Krishna Charana 
Kamala Makarandu Madhu Karasya, or—in the ^ and J coins— SH 
SH Rddha Krishna Pada Parasya, clearly show that this King was placed 
on the throne by the party hostile to Chandrakanta. As the invocation 
of Kara Gauri on the latter’s coins indicates, Chandrakanta, like his 
predecessors, was a Saivite. 

2 Gait {op, cit„ p. 223) notes that Chandrakanta after he weu9 deposed 
in 1739 S^, had his right ear slit in order to disqualify him from again 
sitting on the throne. 

8 Indirectly from tho Toahakhdna of the Nawab of Dacca Estate. 
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The remaining Amherst coin of Brajanatha is a 
which is identical with S.C. No. 11. 

No coins of Purandar Simha, Brajanatha’s son, are known, 
either for the brief i>eriod of 1740 before the second Burmese 
invasion, when he is said to have succeeded his Father, or for 
the years, 1833-8 A.D., when he was again placed in 
possession of Upper Assam by the British. 

JoGB!§VARA HIMHA. 

(1743 &aka=U2l A.D.) 

This Prince—^the last nominal King of Assam to strike coins— 
is said to have been the son of eax Ava monarch by an Assamese 
wife, and was placed on the throne by the Burmese General 
Ala Mingi, after Chandrakanta had fled for the second time to 
British territory. The only dated coin struck in his name ijxat 
was previously known was a |-Re. of 1743 S. in Mr. Botham’s 
Cabinet, but the Amherst collection has added two more -}-Rs. 
of this year, which differ slightly from one another in orna¬ 
mentation. On the Obverse of the first there is a faint group 
of 3 dots over the ra of Jogesvara (between II. (1) and (2)) and— 
apart from other ornamentation—two groups of 3 dots each 
above the ke of &dke on the Reverse. The other has no orna¬ 
mentation on the Obverse, while on tlie Reverse the two groii|:)s 
of 3 dots above the top line are separated, one being above the 
Sa and the other above the e of Bake, A reproduction of the 
former will be found as No. 8, PI. 5, from which it will be 
seen that the inscriptions, etc. are as follows:— 

Obverse, Reverse. 

(1) S'ri S'riJo- Jl) ^^'dke, 

(2) fjeAvara Si- (2) 1743, 

(.*}) rhha nripasffa. groups of 3 dots oaoh, two 

Group of 3 tlots bctwoori 11. (1) and (2). above 1. (1), and one each to 

right, left, and at bottom. 

The remaining two Amherst coins of Jogesvara are undated 
J-Rs.—apparently identical with S.C. No. 2 and PI. V, No. 13. 

Nothing is known for certain as to how long Jogesvara 
remained on the throne of Assam, but the fact that 
Chandrakanta was induced by the Burmese to return at some 
unspecified date before the outbreak of war with the British in 
January, 1824 A.D. (on the plea that Jogesvara had only been 
made King owing to Chandrakanta having fled the country) 
seems to show that Jogesvara was regarded by the Burmese as 
.an even greater puppet than his predecessors. Chandrakanta 
was, however, thrown into prison at Rangpur as soon as he 
returned, so possibly Jogesvara remained as titular King till 
the final expulsion of the Burmese from Assam in 1825. 

H. E. Stapleton. 
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Note on Two Additions to the Amherst Collection. 

Dr. Stapleton has asked me to note the description of 
coins numbered 10 and 11 in the additions made to the 
Amherst Collection. 


No, 10, Tipperah Rupee (Plate 5, No. 9). 

Obverse: in square, with arabesques in segments. 

Siva Durgd pa- 
de &ri yuta 
Rdjadka.+ra 
Mdnikya Devab 

Reverse: lion to left. Above, crescent and dot. 

Between feet. Sake 1707. 

A. 

This type of Rajadhara’s coins differs from the more 
ordinary type which has the syllable Md at the end of the 
third line instead of the beginning of the fourth, and has not 
the mark + between the 4ha and ra. 


No, 11, Manipur Rupee (Plate 5, No. 10). 

This is a coin of Chaurajit Simha of Manipur dated S. 1734 
(1812 A.I>.). A similar coin was published by Mr. Thorbum in 
N.S. XLII, No. 284, p. 30, but I read the inscription rather 
differently than Mr. Thorbum did, so give it in full. 


Obverse 

^rl-mnn Mar^ipure- 
svara ^r\ Ghauraji- 
ta Simha nrpavara- 
sya Sake 1734 

Square A, 


Reverse 

Sri-mad Rddhd Qo- 
hind paddfavin- 
da makaranda ma- 
no madhukarasya 
Wt. 173 08 grains. Diam. *83 in. 


Chaurajit (not Chandrajit as read by Mr. Thorbum) Simha 
reigned from 1725 to 1734 (A.D. 1803-12), vide the table at 
p. 218, Cat. of Provincial Cabinet of Coins, E. Bengal and 
Assam, 1911. This coin was bought by Dr. Stapleton in 
Calcutta in 1909. 


R. Burn. 
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